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tJBESTIONNAIRES FOR .WITNESSES. 


Hw following QnestionnaireB were issued b; the Tariff Board; — 

1.-GENERAL. 

(IsscsD 10 Enoiwsebinq Fibms and AsSOOlAneNS.) 

Letter, dated I9tk Augutt 1923, 

• 

I am directed to enclose a cop; of a short questionnaire drawn dt) b; tha 
Tariff Board in connection with their enquiries into the steel industiy. 

2. The Tata Iron and Steel Company have put forward their claims to 
protection and hare asked that the rates of duty on imparted steel should 
be raised from 10 ta 33} per cent. An important aspect ci the case is the 
effect which the imposition of duties at that rate would hare upon other 
industries for which steel is an important raw material. It is from this 
point of view that the questions have been framed. The Boarc^ are most 
anxious to ascertain the views of the firms interested in iron and steel, and 
the questions are intended to indicate the main points on which they desire 
information. At the same time the Board would like to make it plain that 
the questionnaire deals with only one aspect of the case and is not intended 
to be exhaustive. It is, of course, open to any one to adduce evidence to 
show that protection for steel is unnecessary or that the amount proposed 
is either exce.5sive or insufficient. Apart from that your firm may wish to 
■direct the attention of the Board to other aspects of the case which are 
important to you. But few the present the proposal put forward by the 
7'ata Iron and Steel Company holds the field and it is the duty of the Board 
to ascertain as fur as possible what the consequences ore likely to be if effect 
were given to it. 

8. i am to ask that if you intend to lay any representation before the 
Board full information may be given on the points brought out in the ques¬ 
tions. It is important that all such representations should be sent in with 
the least possible delay. Unless the; are received by the ISth September 
it will he difficult for the Board to complete their work by the date when 
it will be necessary for them to submit their recommendations to the Govern¬ 
ment of India. If you desire to adduce oral evidence the Board will fix a 
date after receiving the written statement of your views. I am to add that 
if you put fonvard proposals for the protection of any articles manufacture!! 
by your firm, it is desirable that the question of the coat of production should 
lie dealt with ‘os fully as possible. 

4. It is the intention of the Board to take evidence as far as possible 
in public in accordance with the recommendations made in paragraph .303 
of the report of tho Fiscal Commission. If, however, you are unwilling to 
publish part of the information you desire to lay before the Board, they, 
will bo prepared to treat it aa confidential. It is to be rememCered, however, 
that the Board may find themselves unable to base their recommendations 
on information which cannot be made public and it may, therefore, be 
important from your point of view that the main facta should be brought 
out in public evidence. 

'S. I am to request ikai, if possible, 6 spare copies of idl documentt 
placed before the Board may be sent. 

6. All communications should be addressed to me at the office of the 
Board at No. I, Council House Street, Calcutta. 
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QUESTIOmAIBS^ 


* 1, The proposal which has been put forward by the Tata Iron and Atael 
Company, is that the duties on imported steel should ba raised from 10 to 
33i per cent. Do you consider that the adoption of this proposal would 
adversely affect the operations of your firm and if so to what extentf 

2. What are the principal products manufactured by your firm for whi(!h 

steel is a necessary raw material F _ , » 

3. State .approximately the kinds of steel, and the quantity of each 
kind, required by the firm annually for the manufacture of their products. 

4. What proportion does the cost of the steel bear in the case of each 
product to the totid cost of the finished article F 

6. Whdl is the approximate Indian consumption af each product, and 
what proportion of that consumption is (a) imported or (b) manufacftred 
in India F 

6. What was the actual outturn by your firm during each of the last 
five years in the case of each product and what is the maximum outturn 
of which your plant, as at present organised, is capable F 

7. Who are the principal consumers of the articles produced by your firm 
and for what purposes are they usedF Are any of these products exported 
from Indil at present and if so to what extent F 

8. Are any of the products of your firm used as the raw material idt any 
other industry, and if so of what industries F 

9. What foreign competition (including for this purpose competition from 
the United Kingdom or other parts of the Empire) do the products of your 
firm have to meet— 

(а) in the Indian market, 

(б) elsewhere F 

10. Do you consider that, in accordance with the principles laid down 
by the Fiscal Commission in paragraph 97 of their report, the circum¬ 
stances justify the grant of prot^ion to any of the products (of which steel 
is the principal raw material) produced by your firm— 

(a) if the duties on steel were to remain unaltered, or 

(b) if the rate of duty were to be increased to 33J per cent. F 

11. If protection is considered necessary in the case of any product at 
what rate and in what form do you consider it should be grants F 

12. Does the industry in which your firm is engaged ever suffer from 
dumping so far as those products are concerned for which steel is a principal 
raw material? 



n.-RAILWAYS. 

(a) Steel Caitings. 

Letter No. $71, dated 19th September 191S. 

‘f In connection with the enquiries of the Tariff Board into the steel industry 
twq pomiuercial firms producing steel castings in India hare put forward a 
inquest for protection. Complete statistics of the import of steel castings 
into India are not available in the Trade Beturns, but the Board understands 
that the Bailwa^s are the chief consumers and 1 am, therefore, directed to 
ask whether you will be good enough to inform the Board of— 

(a) the weight and value of steel castings imported as suSbby your 

Railway during the lost 3 official years; 

(b) the chief purposes for which these castings were used; 

(c) the approximate weight and values, if ascertainable, of steel cast¬ 

ings imported as parts of wagons, locomotives, carriage under- 

frames or other important articles during the last 2 years. 

(d) whether you expect that the annual requirements of your Railway 

will increase during the next five years. , 

2.,If steel castings are produced for your own purposes in your own 
workshops, it would help the Board if you would state the amount of your 
output during the lost 2 years. 

3. One of the firms referred to above makes its castings entirely from 
steel scrap and the question has been raised whether the supply of raw 
material of this kind would bo adequate for the manufacture of steel castings 
on a large scale. In order that they may satisfy themselves on this point 
the Board would be glad to knun' the average amount of steel scrap which 
your Railway can place on the market for sale annually. 


(b) General. 

Letter No. 27$, dated 19th September 1923. 

The Tariff Board have been directed to examine the question of protection 
to the steel industry and an important branch of their enquiry is the effect 
which the imposition of protective duties on steel would be likely to have on 
the Railways in India. I am directed to enclose a set of questions which 
have been drawn up on certain points regarding which the Board would be 
glad to have information from your Railway. I am to request that, if 
possible, the Veplies may be sent so as to reach the Board not later than the 
1st November. 

2. In my letter No. 271, dated the 19th September 1923, the Board have 
also addres.sed you regarding the requirements of your Railway in respect 
of steel castings, and another communication will bo sent shortly on the 
subject of the claims which have been placed before the Board by the wagon 
bnihling firms. Apart from the special problems, the Board will be glyl to 
receive any expression of the views of your company on the general question 
of protection to the steel industry as affecting Railways which you may earn 
to submit. 

3. [To Companies other than (1), (2), (3) and (4).] If you desire thal! 
oral evidence on behalf of your Company should be taken, the Board wiH 
endeavour to arrange for this either at Calcutta before the lOtb November; 
or at Bombay between the 12th and the 23rd November. 

3. [To (3) and (4) only.] The Boiyd would bo glad, if possible, to 
examine a representative of your Railway orally at Bombay between "tho 
12th and the 23rd November. ; •" 

8. [To (I) and (2) only.] Tho Roa^xl would be glad to examine d^pre- 
sentative of your Company orally at Calcutta.- If possible this might b<r 



llane More tbe I2lh October, but if the antWen to thi' questions are not 
fteady in time the Board will endeavour to fix some daie after the Puja 
holidays and befOTe the 10th November 1929. 


Oeneral Questionnaire. 

1. What do you estimate as the probable annual consumption during Ibe 
next five years by your Railway of the kinds of steel tnoluded in the enokisM 
statement* which has been supplied by the Tata Iron and Steel CompanyP 

2. To what extent would the annual capital or revenue expenditure of 
your Railway be jncreased if the import duty were raised from 10 to 33J pr 
cent., aswming that customs duty was payable on ail imported materials 
and thabue price was increased to the full extent of "the additional duty? 

3. What further increase of expenditure would result if the higher import 
duty were extended also to structnral steel imported in a fabricated condition P 

4. Would the increase of expenditure be of such magnitude as to render 
an increase of rates and fares necessary or to prevent a reduction in rates 
and fares which otherwise might have Mn possible? 

5. Do you consider that the increase in the price of steel resulting from 
the raisii^ of the import duty to 33i per cent, would bo likely to retard the 
construction of Railways in India? 

6. Do you consider that the establishment of the steel industry in India is 
desirable in itself from the Railway point of view putting aside for the 
moment the question of the means by which that result is to be attained ? 

7. Assuming that the industry cannot be established without protection, in 
what form do you consider it should be given? 


(c) Wagons. 

Letter No. SIS, dated SBth September 192S. 

In connection with the enquiries of the Tariff Board two firms manu¬ 
facturing wagons in India have put forward a claim for protection. 1 am 
directed to enclose a set of ((uestions'whieh have been drawn up with reference 
to this claim and I am to request that the Board may be favoured with the 
replies of your Company to these questions not later than the 1st November 
next, if possible. 


Questionnaire concerning Wagons. 

Note 1.—Quantities, weights and costs of the wheels and axles required 
for the wagons dealt with should be eliminated from the figures given in reply 
to this questionnaire. 

Note 2.—Where possible figures should be given for (a) 1022-23, (h) 1923- 
24 and (c) probable average for the 4 years 1924-25 to 1927-28. 

1. What is the total number of wagons used by your Railway? How 
many are of each of the main typos? 

2. What are tbe annual requirements of new wagons of each of the main 
types? 

3. Do you build wagons in your own workshops? If so, please give details 
’of costs for the main types. 

4. How many wagons have been bought in India? 

6. What have been the costs of each of the main types of imported wagons 
(o) c.i.f. Indian port plus landing sliarges and duty; (h) finally ercctecl and 
^ ready to run , not including cost of wheels and axTcs, firstly, if erected in your 

* Ride Statement 2 (a) in the stwtements and notes received from’tba 
Tata Iron and Steel Company, Limited. 
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own works, »nd secondly, if erected by private firms. If erected in your own 
works please give details of costs. , 

6. For each of the main types of wagon what are the weights the fol> ■ 
lowing per wagon ? 

(a) Total wagon. 

(i>) “ B ” Class steel used in manufacture of wagon. 

(c) D ” Class steel used in manufacture of wagon. 

(d) Steel castings used in manufacture of wagon. 

(e) Spring steel used in manufacture of wagon. 

(/) Steel plates and sheets used in manufacture of wagon. 

(g) Structural steel (angles, channels, etc.) used in manufacture of 
wagon. • 

(A) Wrought iron used in manufacture of wagon. 

(i) Iron castings used in manufacture of wagon. 

If any other class of steel is used to an important extent please give in¬ 
formation. 

7. Have you adopted, or are yon considering the adoption, for wagon 
axles, tyres and springs the alternative British Standard Spe^firations 
(lleport 24, Nos. 3a, 5a, 6a) or any other specifications which permit the 
use of basis open-hearth steel for these purposes? If not, why not? 

8. Do you consider that the establishment of a wagon building industry 
in India is desirable in itself from the Railway point of view putting aside 
fur the moment the question of the meaus by which that result is to be 
obtained ? 

9. Do you think that it would be more economical in the long run for the 
Railways to develop their own wagon works? 

19. The wagon companies in India are asking for assistance to an extent 
which would bring the price paid to them for an A-1 type broad gauge wagon 
to aboqt Rs. 4,600 while the price of steel in India is as at present. They 
have also asked that if protective duties are imposed on steel they may bo 
compensated for the residting increase in their cost of production. They 
estimate that for each increase of 10 per cent, in the duty the cost of the 
finished wagon would go up by about Its. 220. Assuming that assistance to 
the extent asked for is necessary and advisable, in what form do you consider 
it should be given? ' 

11. If assistance wore given in a form which would increase the cost of 
wagons to the Railways do you think that the increase would bo of such 
magnitude as to render an increase of rates and faros necessary or to prevent 
a reduction in rates and fares which might otherwise have been pimihle? 
And do you consider that the increase woutu be likely to retard the coustruc- 
tion of Railways in India? 


HL-LOCAL GOVERNMENTS. 

(a) QuantitiM of ateel consumed in the mufatsaL 

letter, dated 27th September 19iS. 

The appointment of the Tariff Board was announced in the Resolution 
of the Government of India in the Department of Commerce, No. 3748, dated 
the 10th July 1923, and at the same time the question of protection to the 
steel industry was referred h) them for rep^prt. The Board have been able to 
obtain information regarding the major industries for which steel is a prin¬ 
cipal raw material, but so far they have not been able to collect much regard¬ 
ing the consumption of steel in the mufossal generally or regarding the minor 
industries dependent on steel. The main points on which the Board desire 
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{nformatiofi ara iioTarecI by the enclosed'qnesiioBnaire and it would be Of 
great assistance to the Board if a note could be prepared on &e«e pointo 
by the local Director of Industries and supplied to Uem, Any obserrations 
which the Gorernment of may care to make on some or aU of the 

points will, of course, be welcomed by the Board. 

2. I am to add that, if possible, the note now asked for should reach the 
Board by the'16th of November. The time within which the Board have to 
submit their reCoc^endations to the Government of India is limited, and 
if the information is to be of use it must be received by the date indicated. 


Questionnaire regarding guanftitei of steel consumed in the mafassal. 

1. iffiini articles made of steel are in commdti use in villages and small 

towns in F t 

2. To wSat extent at present are the articles enumerated in the reply 
to (1) imported and to what extent are they manufactured in India F 

3. Where the articles are locally manufactured to what extent are they 
made from steel bars (either imported or manufactured in India) and to 
what extent from steel scrap F 

4. I^w far would an increase in the duty on imported steel from 10 to 
33J per cent, involve incrensed expenditure to the ordinary cultivator or to 
the resident in a small townF 

6. What minor industries exist in for which steel is a 

principal raw material P 

6. How would these industries probably be affected by an increase in the 
duty on steel from 10 to 33J per cent. F 


(6) Quantities of Steel purchaied by Local Govemmentf. 

Letter, dated Srd October WS. 

In the representation addressed to the Tariff Board by the Tata Iron and 
Steel Company the proposal hps been made that the customs duty on im¬ 
ported steel should be raised from 10 to 3.IJ per cent. Under the existing 
rules customs duties are not payable on Government stores and an increase 
in the duty would not affect Government expenditure on imported steef 
although under the operation of the stores rules, it might lead to larger 
purchases in India at a higher price. It has, however, been urged by wit¬ 
nesses who have given evidence before the Board that customs duties on all 
imported stores should actually be paid by all purchasing Departments of 
Government. If this proposal were adopted Local Governments would bo 
affected by an increase in the duty on steel to the same bxtent as other 
consumers, and the Board are anxious to ascertain, if possible, whet thw 
result would be so far as Provincial Governments are concerned. 

2. I am directed to request that, if there is no objection, the Tariff Board 
may be furnished with information on the following points; — 

(a) What was the average quantity of steel, whether fabricated or un- 

fabricated, used annually by the Government of. for 

public works during the last 3 years F 

(b) Can this quantity be taken as an approximate estimate of their. 

average annual requirements for the next S years? 

(c) To what extent would the cost of the stool used by the Local Govern. 

ment be increased if the import duty on steel were raised from 
10 to 33i per cent, as propo.sed by the Tata Iron and Steel 
Company and duty were payable on Government importations ol 
steel? 

The Board will welcome any obseiVations which the Government of 
jaay care to make on the basis of the facts disclosed. 
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3. I am to add that if possible the information asked for abonJd reach 
the Board by the 16th of November next. The time within which the Board 
hare to submit their recommendations to the Government of India is limited 
and if the information is to be of use it must be received by the date 
indicated. 


IV.-SPECIAL. 

Leiiet', dated X7tK September 1911$, (I) The Bengal Iron Company, (*) The 
Indian Iron and Steel Company, (S) The United Steel Corporation of 
Asia. 

The Tata Iron and Steel Company in their representation addressed to 
the Tariff Board, have argued that, if adequate protection is acotrded to 
the manufacture of steel, it is probable that other firms will also coflmence 
to manufacture and that before many years have elapsed the price of steel 
in India will be affected by internal competition and will eventually he 
brought down by this means to the world level. This question is of great 
importance in connection with the enquiries the Board are now carrying 
on, for so long as the manufacture of steel is carried on in India by a single 
firm only the danger of monopoly prices always exists. 

2. To (1). The Board understand that some years ago your (iompany 
commenced the manufacture of steel but eventually abandoned the experi¬ 
ment, and the experience then gained will render your opinion of special 
value. 

To (2). The Board understand that when the Indian Iron and Steel 
Company was formed it was intended to manufacture both pig iron and steel 
but that the scheme for steel manufacture has been dropped for the present. 

To (3). The Board understand that the object in view when the United 
Steel Corporation of Asia was formed was to manufacture both pig iron and 
steel, but they do not know whether the manufacture of steel still forms part 
of the Corporation’s plans. 

3. (To' all.) I am directed to enquire whether you would be prepared to 
assist the Board by furnishing them with a written statement of your views 
on the subject indicated in paragraph 1 above. The claim put forward on 
behalf of the Tats Iron and Steel Company is that the rate of duty on 
imported steel should be raised from 10 to 331 per cent., and the question 
on which the Board would be glad to have the opinion of 

the Bengal Iron Company 

the Indian Iron and Steel Company 

the United States Steel Corporation of Asia 

is whether thd imposition of that rate of duty would induce other firms te 
enter on the manufacture of steel. If you consider that the rate of duty 
proposed is (a) excessive or (b) inadequate to secure the object in view the 
Board will be ^ad to hare your opinion. 

To (2) only. Any information that can be given as to the reasons which 
led to the Indian Iron and Steel Company to modify their original plans 
for the manufacture of steel will be useful to the Board. 

To (3) only. If, as things stand at present, the United Steel Corporation 
do not intend to proceed with their plana for tlie manufacture of steel, any 
information you can give as to the reasons underlying the decision of the 
Corporation will be useful to the Board. 
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No. 29. 

letter, dated the 14th November 1023, froh the (tovernment oi Bihar ant 
Orista forwarding replies to questionnaire No. Ill (a). 

With reference to yovir letter No. 326, dated the 27th September 1923, 
I am directed by the Government of Bihar and Orissa in the Ministry of 
Education to forward a copy of letter No. 7341, dated the 12th November 
1923, from the Director of Industries, Bihar and Orissa, containing the in¬ 
formation desired by the Tariff Board. 

2. The local Government have nothing to add to the views expressed by 
the Director of Industries. 


No. 7341, Patna, the 12th November 1923. 

From— B. A. Collins, Esq., I.C.S., Director of Industries, Bihar 
and Orissa, 

To —The Secretary to the Government of Bihar and Orissa, 
Education Department. 

With reference to Memo. No. 2649-D., dated the 2nd of October 1923, for¬ 
warding a questionnaire from the Tariff Board, 1 have the honour to give 
the following answers to the questions asked: — 

(1) What articles made of steel are in common use in villages and small 
towns in Bihar and Ori,ssa? In the villages the following are the chief 
articles of iron and steel used— 

Xa) ploughshares; 

(!)) wheel centres and tyres for bullock carts; 

(c) sugar cane mills; 

(d) pans for boiling sugar juice; 

(e) hoes or khmpis; 

(/) kodalis; 

(g) kerosene tins; 

(h) art^ans’ tools; and 

(i) horse and bullock shoes. 

(2) To what extent at present are the articles enumeiated in the reply to 
{]) imported and to what extent are they manufactured in India? All these 
articles are entirely manufactured in India with the exception of some of the 
pans for boiling sugar juice, kerosene tins and kodalis. Pans for boiling 
sugar juice arc made up from tinplates, which are cither scrap or imported 
for the purpose. Kerosene tins have hitherto been manufactured in India 
from imported tinplates, but tinplate is now being made on a large .scale at 
Jamshedpur. 

(3) Where the articles are locally manufactured, to what extent are they 
made from steel bars (either imported or manufactured in India) and to 
what extent from steel scrap? Most of these articles which are manufactured 
locally are made from mixed iron and steel scrap, but steel rods or bars, 
either imported or made at Jamshedpur, are sometimes used and appear to 
be the only material from which the cart wheel tyres are made. It is impos¬ 
sible to give any idea of the relative quantities of scrap and bars used, but 
probably the chief source is from scrap. 

(4) Sow far would an increase in the duty on imported steel from 10 to 
JJJ per cent, involve increased expenditure Mthe ordinary cultivator or to 
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the reiident in a amalt town P The actual increase in the cost of the articlw 
Mentioned above would not be a serious tax on the cultivator or resident in 
a small town, but an increase in the price of kerosene tin would involve a 
material increase in the price of oil. The chief effect on the resident of the 
mufassal would be indirect, e.g., the increased cost of transport, since the 
proposed increase of duty would mean a substantial increase in the capital 
and working cost of railways. 

(5) What minor industries eiist in Bihar and Orissa for which steelas a 
principal raw material ? There ard not many small industries in Bihar and 
Orissa which use steel, but there is a certain amount of cheap cutlery, axes, 
tea pruning'knives, pan-cutters, etc., made in the Manbhum district, the 
rrfw mate^l for which consists chiefly of old rails. 

(6) flbic would these industries probably be affected by an increase in the 
duty on steel from 10 to SSi per cent f An increase in the duty on steel would 
naturally mean an increase in the cost of the raw material of this industry, 
but it would be difficult to prophesy its exact effect. 


No. 29(a). 

Beplies t*questionnaire No. Ill (b) from the Government of Bihar and Orissa, 
t dated 20th November 1923. 

With reference to your letter No. 353, dated the 3rd October 1923, on the 
above subject, I am directed to furnish the following information required in 
paragraph 2 of your letter under reference; — 

(a) The average quantity of steel used by this Government during the 

last three years is 500 tons a year inclusive of local. 

(b) The average annual requirements tor the next five years may be 

taken, at 547 tons. 

(c) Assuming the cost of imported steel in future years to be Bs. 180* 

per ton, the cost payable by the Local Government for 448 tons 
of such steel representing the average annual requirement for 
the next five years, will rise from Rs. 71,680 to Rs. 95,573, if 
effect is given to the proposals. 


, No. 30. 

Letter, dated the 9th November 1923, from the Government of Assam forward¬ 
ing replies to questionnaire III (a). 

I am directed to refer to your letter No. 326, dated the 27th September 
1923, regarding the consumption of steel as a raw material for minor indus- 
tries in Assam, and to forward a copy of a note prepared by the Director of 
Industries, Assam, in reply to the questionnaire annexed to your letter. 


Beplies to questionnaire No. Ill (a). 

1. Household and agricultural implements, carpenters’ and blacksmitiis.’’ 
tools, scissors, needles, trunks, cash boxes, nails, screws, etc. 

2. Roughly one-third of the articles enumerated above such as saws, ' 
edges, chisels, gimlets, scissors, needles, etc., are imported. Ordinary domee- 
tio and agricultural implements aro manufactured locally. Steel trunks and 
cash boxes in use are largely of Indian manufacture. 

3. Household and agricultural* implements like daos, knives, plough- 
. shares, etc., are made locally from steel bars and spades from stwl scrap. 

In cutting implement^ the edges are pf steel bars welded into ordinary scrap 
iron hammered to proper sizes. Trunks and boxes are made out of thin 
steel plates or sheets. Wire nails and screws are also now largely made ip 
India. • 
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i. As imported' steel is still nsed in manufacturing many articles the 
increase in the duty or. steel bars (fiat and round) and steel sheets will neoea^ 
sarily raise the cost of production and affect the people living in the villages 
and small towns. It is difficult to estimate the increase in the expenditure 
of such people consequent on an increase of the duty from 10 to 33i per cent. 

6. The bazar blacksmiths’ industry. 

6. I am afraid the raising of the duty will increase the cost of the im¬ 
ported steel and there is every reason to suppose that the price of Indian 
steel, which is sought to be protected, will also be raised so that the increased 
taxation will ultimately fall on the consumers. 


No. 30(a). 

BepUes to questionnaire No. Ill (b) received from the Government of Assam, 
dated 16th November 1923. 

With reference to your letter No. 353, dated the 3rd October 1923, I am 
directed by the Government of Assam to supply the information required by 
the Board. 

(a) A statement showing the average quantity of steel, (fabricated and 

unfobricated), obtained annually by the Government of Assam 
for Public Works during the last 3 years is enclosed. 

(b) This quantity can be taken as a very rough approximation but 

under the present changing conditions and financial stringency 
it is impossible to make any reliable forecast. 

' (c) The cost of this average quantity of steel used by the Local Govern¬ 

ment would be increased by Rs. 15,195 and Rs. 9,707 on local 
purchase and on Home indent respectively if the import duty on 
steel were raised and charged, as suggest^. 


Average quantity of steel {fabricated and unfabricated) obtained during the 
last 3 years in A ssam. 


Year. 

Obtained by local 
purchase. 

Obtained from 
England. 

Remarks. 


Tons. Cwt. Or. lbs. 

Tons. Cwt. Qr. lbs. 

* 

1920-21 - 

22 6 3 15 

.59 13 2 23 


1921-22 . ! 

38 13 0 4 

13 19 20 


1922-23 . 

71 7 0 12 

4 4 0 0 



No. 31. 

Letter, dated 9th November 1923, from the Government of Madras forward¬ 
ing replies so questionnaire No. Ill (a). 

'With reference to your letter No. 826, dated 27th September 1923, I am 
directed to enclose a note prepared by the Director of Industries, Madras, 
on the points mentioned in the Tariff Board’s questionnaire. The only 
comment that the Government of Madras wish to offer at this stage is that 
the Director of Industries has, iir their’view, somewhat exaggerated the 
evils which would follow an enhancement of the duty on imported steel 
They incline to Hie view that the enconaagement of the mannfacture of stoc< 
in India which would follow on an increase in the duty would in the long 
run result in steel manufactured in this country proving cheaper than In- 
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ported steel. The entire burden of the enhanced import’ duty would not, in 
these circumstances, fall on the consumer and the competition both between 
** the steel manufactured in this country and that imported and between the 
companies manufacturing steel in this country which would follow on the 
development of the steol industry in India would naturally bring about a 
reduction in prices by which he would be benefited. 


Copy of letter from the Director of Industries No. 77I-A/23, dated the 30t'/i 

October 1923. 

Govtmmeni Ev^t. No. 2396-11123-1, dated the Srd October 192S. 

I hara the honour to submit the required note. 

0 * 

Question I. 

The articles made of steel in common use in small towns and villages are 
those enumerated below. 

1. Agricultural implements such as ploughs, ploughpoints, sickles, scythes, 
bill hooks, pickaxes, woodaxes, mamooties, crowbars, shovels, picks, forks, 
hoes, trowels, horse and bullock shoes, picottah buckets and boring tools and 
applianees. 

2. Articles used for domestic purposes, e.g., measures, moulds, pails, 
buckets, sieves, strainers, nut crackers, knives, razors, rat traps, steel trunks, 
iron safes, padlocks. 

3. Axles and tyres for carts, carriage springs, wheel rims for country 
carts. 

4. Carpenters’, blacksmiths’ Goldsmiths’ and Stonecutters’ tools and 
machine tools generally 

5. Structural steel work such as steel bc.amS' and sections of various kinds, 
angles,’ Tees, ii'on gates, etc., pans for manufacture of jaggery, various tanks 
for containing water, oil and other liquids. 

Question II. 

Steel ploughs are imported in considerable quantities. It may he taken 
that in the list furnished above, a very large proportion, say, 90 per cent, of 
articles made of c.arbon or tool steol which require to be hardened after being 
wrought are imported and the balance 10 per cent, manufactured, in India 
out of imported steel or scrap. Other articles which are made of lower grade 
or mild steel are largely manufactured in India. 

Question III. 

Almost all the articles are made from steel bars and plates with the excep¬ 
tion of some minor aitides which are made up from steel scrap. Of the 
articles manufactured in India, abefut 80 per cent, of the articles are made 
from imported steel and 20 per tent, from scrap. Those figures must be 
regarded as very approximate, however. The steel scrap is practically all 
scrap of imported steel which has paid duty and the price of scrap would 
react ib any increase in the duty. 

Question IV. 

The ordinary cultivator or town dweller would have to pay a higher price 
for the finished product of steel. The whole of the duty would necessarily 
be passed on to the consumer and on top of that probably something more 
for the manufacturer's percentage of profit is invariably calculated on the 
cost of materials. The object of a tariff is to develop the home manufao- 
tures. It will be a long while before mass production of steel articles is so 
stimulated by the proposed tariff that the manufacturing cost falls and 
thereby makes possible a reduction^ in price to the consumer. Till then the 
consumer contemplated in this question will have to pay much more for his 
necessaries and when the ^pected millennium of mass production is reached, 



it will be the death knell of the small producer, the village blacksmith, car* 
riage and cart builder, knife maker, etc. 

Question F. • 

The main industries are the various Engineering concerns and workshops, 
local blacksmiths motor garages, carriage and coach building works, etc, 

. , Question VI. ■ 

The best answer to this is implicit in the Teplji of one Engineering firm 
consulted which is that “the minor industries would greatly benefit by the 
proposed increased duty if it were on manufactured articles and fabricated 
goods only and if the duty on raw materials such as steel bars, ^tes, steel 
beams, angles rounds and such like sections was kept at a very low Sate, say, 
2i per cent, as hitherto.’’ My answ’er would be that as the manufacturer 
must pay more for the raw materials so must he charge considerably for wbat 
he makes and that unless his customers find some miraculous way of increas¬ 
ing their incomes they will have to restrict their requirements and go short 
of necessary tools and implements or find substitutes, e.ff., use wooden for 
iron ploughs, lumber instead of steel beams, springless for spring carriage? 
and BO on. 


No. 31(a). 

BepKes to questionnaire No. Ill (h) received from the Government of Madras, 
dated ]5th November 1923. 

I am directed to State: — 

(1) that the avei.age quantity of steel used by this Government for 

Public Works, during the last 3 years may be taken approxi¬ 
mately as 260 ton.s per annum. 

(2) that the average annual consumption for the next 5 years may be 
, assumed to be about 300 tons, and 

(p) that the proposed enhancement of the duty and its payment by 
Government departments will cost this Government about 33} 
P 0 T cent, more than under existing conditions, as most of the 
steel articles are imported from the United Kingdom. 


No. 32. 

Letter, dated 13th November 1923, from the Government of Bombay, forward- 
• ing replies to questionnaire No. Ill (a). 

I am directed to refer to your letter No. 326, dated the 27th September 
1923, on the subject mentioned above and to forward herewith for the in¬ 
formation of the Tariff Board the accompanying report of the Director of 
Industries which furni.shes an interim reply to the questionnaire received 
from the Board. A further report, if received, from him will be forwarded 
to the Board. 

The views stated are those of the Director of Indiistries. The Govern¬ 
ment of Bombay does not propose to express its views at this stage. 


Beport of the Director of Industries. 

Subject:—Tariff Board: Questionnaire re steel Industries. 

Q. 1 . In villages and small towns, the following are articles in commw 
use made of steel;— » • 

Nails, Screws, door and window fittings, carpenters’ and blacksmiths' 
tools, ploughshares, cart tyres, .boiling pans, angle and T iron for 
some buildinfp. 

Q. 2. Of the articles mentioned in (1) praot^lly only angle and T iron 
are imparted ij^s nails and screws, but it is impossible to say what propor' 
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tion of naib are manufactured in this douniry.) The village carpenter usee 
r a large quantity of locally made nails, but wire nails, to the extent of 4 lakhs 
in value were imported into Bombay in 1922-23 and into India to the extent 
of 87 lakhs. The other articles «uch as fittings, tools, plough-shares and 
other agricultural implements, cart tyres, boiling pans, are manufactured in 
the Presidency and usually locally. 

Q. 3. The articles manufactured locally are almost entirely made from 
imported steel bars and sheets, the greater part of the scrap steeh being 
exported.(pre-war to Germany, now to some extent to Italy: this country 
is deficient in necessary machinery to re-roll steel). The only articles which 
are made from imported scrap are some carpentens’ toob, especially chiseb, 
made from worn out files which are sometimes imported. 

Q.<i, An increase of duty on imported stiel would probably raise the 
price to the local consumer to the extent of the duty if not more, unless 
the local retailer or artisan manufacturer is still keeping up the prices at 
which he sold during the war when the price of steel was some four times 
that of pre-war and has not dropped his ptice to the present relative price 
of steel which is about twice pre-war. If the price is still artificially high, 
there is every probability that an increase of duty on the imported raw 
steel would be passed on to the consumer. 

Q. f. The only minor industries which exist in the Presidency for which 
steel is tho principal raw material, is that of the village blacksmith. It is 
presumed the engineering shops in large towns which in Bombay are a very 
important industrial feature, are not to be taken into consideration. 

Q. 6. The village blacksmith would almost certainly pass on the duty to 
the consumer as the articles he manufactures are practically all of them 
necessities. i 

2. The majority of articles which used to be made locally of wrought 
iron are now .made of mild, especially Continental, steel which is at present 
not only cheaper but more easily worked. It is very doubtful whether any 
successful definition can be made which will differentiate between importe 
of wrought iron and some of these mild steels. 

3. One of the most important metal articles used in the distriefs is cor¬ 

rugated iron sheeting which, presumably, it is not intended,to place a duty 
on. ' ,1 : 

4. It is presumably unnecessary to refer here to the fact that under a 
system of protection or bounty to the steel industry, the money for the 
assistance afforded to that industry would have to be found by somebody 
and can only be found by tho general tax-payer or the general consumer 
and that the effect would notably bo an increase in the cosj. of construction 
of all works using steel which, in this country, are mainly constructed by 
Government and public or semi-public bodies and that to'that extent the 
general tax-payer and general consumer would have .to pay more for the 
various amenities and facilities they enjoy. In other words, it would prob¬ 
ably have an indirect as well as direct, effect on the cost of living to the 
ordinary consumer. 


No. 32(a.) 

Beplies to Questionnaire No. Ill (b) received from the Government of Bomhap, 
dated 10th January lOH. 

With reference to your letter No. 363, dated 3rd October 1928, I am 
directed by the Government of Bombay (Transferred Departmente) to for¬ 
ward a statement containing thewinformation required in paragraph 2 of the 
letter under reply and to observe as follows: — 

1%is Government do not desire to express an opinion on the main ques 
tion of the proposed 33J per cent.'tariff on steel, but to confine their atten¬ 
tion to the suggestion that Provincial Governments should be made to pay 
^ dn^ from which they kre at present exempted. 



'Whatever the duty that may have to be paid on imported steel, this 
■Government cannot buy any more Indian manufactured steel than they are 
aotually doing at present. The natural inlet for engineering raw materiaht 
ejilta this Presidency is by the ports and, as far as can be foreseen, the sea 
freight on steel from Europe to Bombay is always likely to be less than the 
railway freight from the steel works in India. 

The Bombay Government must therefore protest and protest strongly 
against any proposal which will involve their having to pay duty on im¬ 
ported steel, as it will involve a very considerable addition to their expen¬ 
diture. Moreover once the principle of Provincial Governments having to 
pay duty on steel imported by them is admitted, it will quickly be appli^ to 
all stores, involving Provincial Governments in large extra expenditure 
merely by way of contribution to the Exchequer of the Government of India. 

To give one example, manual labour is no>v costly without theecounter- 
balance of increased efficiency, and it is found that machinery will have to 
replace to a very great extent the usual manual labour in the excavation of 
the c.mals of the Lloyd Barrage Schema. If this Government has to pay 
duty f)n the steel they import, it means a call upon this great scheme, 
financed by the tax-payers of this Presidency to contribute at least half a 
crore of rupees extra, and possibly more which will only be yet another con¬ 
tribution to the Government of India. It is difficult to see any accruing 
benefit to the tax-payers of this Presidency in being called upon tft shoulder 
this heavy additional burden. 

Statement showing average quantity of steel, whether fabricated or un¬ 
fabricated, used annually by the Public Works Department, Bombay Presi¬ 
dency, during the last .3 years, the average annual requirements for the next 
5 years and the increase in the cost of the steel used, on account of the in 
crease of import duty from 10 to 33J per cent. 


Name of the officer. 

Average quantity 
of steel whether 
fabricated or un* 
fabricated used 
annually during 
the last three 
years. 

Approximate Esti¬ 
mate of average 
requiriMnents of 
steel for the next 
five years. 

Average increase 
in the cost of the 
steel used on 
account of the 
increased Import 
duty from 10 to 88} 
per cent. 

I 

2 1 

3 

4 


Tons 

Tons 

Bs 

The Hechanlcal Engineer to Govern* 
meat 

45 

45 

3,154 

Th« Anperlntending Engineer, Central 
Division. 

73 

65 

9,000 

The Consulting Architect to Govern¬ 
ment. 

88 

44 

3,000 

The Superintending Engineer, Northern 
Division. 

292 

200 1 

15,000 

The SupeiintelMing Engineer, Soutben 
Division. 

210 

55 

12,000 

The Snperintendlng Engineer, Deconn 
Irrigation Division. 

176 

150 

22,000 

The Sanitary Engineer to Government 

6« 

56 

14,010 

The Snperintending Engineer, Indus 
l^ti Bank Division. 

120 

120 

5,880 

The Superintending Engineer, Indus 
Bight Bank Division. 

600 

600 

10,650 

Tlu Chitt Enginmr In Sind 

6^ 

5 

300 

Tte ^le! Engineer, Uoy4 Bsmge and 
Canals OonstructlM. 

•• 

10,000 

•• 

T*Mt 

HQl: 
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No. 33. 

« 

'Letter, dated ISth November 1923, from the Government of the Central 
Provinces, forwarding replies to questionnaire No, III (a). 

With reference to your letter No. 326, dated the 27th September 1923, 
I am directed to forward a copy of letter No. 6860-D., dated the 29th 
October 1923, from the Director of Industries, Central Provinces, contain¬ 
ing his reply to the questionnaire regarding the steel industry and to say 
that the Local Government has no observations to make on the subject. 


Copy of ^tter No. 6850-D., dated the 29th October 1923, from N. J. 
Roufhton, Esq., I.C.S., Director of Industries, Central Provinces, to 
the Secretary to Government, Commerce and Industry Department, 
Central Provinces. 

With reference to Secretariat endorsement No. 2052—1738-XIII, dated 
the 6th October 1923, I have the honour to reply to the questionnaire as 
follows: -- 

(1) The articles in common use are the axles and tyres of wheels for 
bnllock-cacts, the blades of hoes, the tips of ploughs and seed-drills, pick- 
axes, crowbars, phowrahs, carpenters’ axes and edges, blacksmiths’ tools, 
buUock-tips, betel-cutters, razors,-knives, goldsmiths’ and silversmiths’ tools. 

(2) Naturally, most of these things are made in India; only a very small 
percentage, about 5 per cent., being imported. 

(3) About 50 per cent., from bars and 50 per cent., from scrap. 

(4) To what extent the increased duty would increase the expenditure ol 
the ordinary cultivator or the resident in a small town cannot be estimated, 
but it is theiight that the whole of the increased duty would be passed on 
to the consumer. 

(6) The minor industries are those of making axles and tyres for carts 
and the iron parts of agricultural implements, also betel-cutter, razor and 
knife m.aking. 

(6) It is thought that increased duty would result in decreased consump¬ 
tion, but the effect would not be very marked. 


No. 33(a). . 

Replies to questionnaire No. Ill (h) received from the Government of the 
Central Provinces, dated 15th November 1923. 

In reply to your letter No. 353, dated the 3rd October 1923, I am directed 
to furnish the information asked for as follows: — 

(o) Average quantity of steel used annually by the Government for 
Public'Works during the last three years=650 tons. 

(5) Approximate average .annual requirements during the next five 
years=380 tons, 

(c) Approximate annual increase in the cost of steel based'on the figure 
in item (ft) above if the duty is raised from 10 to 33i per cent. 
= Rs. 36,600. 


No. 34. 

letter, dated 15th November 1923, from the Government of the Punjab^ 
forwarding replies to questionnaire No. Ill (a). 

In reply to your letter No, 326, dated 27th September 1923,1 am directed 
to forward herewith a copy ef a letter No. 4466, dated Srd November 1328,. 



from the Directot of Industries, Punjab, together with a copy of its 
enclosure. 

2. The- Punjab Government (Ministry of Agriculture) are generally iif 
agreement with the views expressed by the Director of Industries. The 
Punjab is an agricultural province, and as a considerable quantity of steel 
is used in the manufacture of agricultural implements, an increase in the 
import duty on steel would not he welcome. Whether such an increase is 
justified depends upon the prospects of a fairly lapid development of the 
Steel Industry in India, and upon the extent to which prices are likely to 
be reduced when the Industry is established. 


Copy of a letter No. 4466, dated 3rd November 1923, from the Dfrector of 
Industries, Punjab, to the Financial Commissioner (Development), 
Punjab, Lahore. 

Protection of the steel industry and proposed increased customs duty jrom 
10 to S3i per cent. 

Your endorsement No. 800-27-12353, dated 16th October 1923, I attach 
herewith, on a separate sheet, mj replies to the questionnaire itccompany- 
ing your endorfiement. 

2. It will be seen that if the import duty on iron and steel is increased 
it will entail a considorable burden on the people of this province. I am 
of the opinion that the existing import duty of 10 per cent, ad valorem in¬ 
cluding wharfage and landing charges, together with the cheaper rates af 
pay to labour in this country compared with that paid in other steel pro¬ 
ducing countries, should supply ample protection to the steel industry if it 
is ever going to stand on its own feet. I frould draw your attention to the 
extraordinary set-back in building and general business enterprise which 
took place in the year 1919 in this province when price of iron was at a 
very high rate, and if an import duty, as suggested, is imposed, a similar 
impediment to industrial expansion will undoubtedly occur. For these 
rea.sons I am of the opinion that this Government should strongly piotest 
against any increase in the import duty on iron and steel. 

Beplies to the questionnaire taken in order. 

1. All agricultural implements, with very few exceptions, are manu¬ 
factured in the province from imported raw material. Those include 
ploughs, reaping instruments, country carts axles, bolts and other fastenings 
for country carts, steel porsian wheels and other iron used in water lifts and 
carpenters' and blacksmiths’ tools. 

In the small toa-ns rolled steel beams, bolts and other fastenings for use 
in buildings, cooking utensils, axles and fittings for pony carts and tongas 
and carriages, gardeners’ tools, carpenters’ and blacksmiths’ tools, etc., are 
nearly all manufactured from imported material. 

To give some idsa of the amount of iron and steel, including sheet iron 
and sectional iron which is imported into the Punjab, the following figures 
are given from the 1921-22 Report on the Internal Trade of the Province; — ■ 

Total imports. 44,638 tons. 

Value at pre.sent existing rates of 
iron including wharfage, landing 
charges and freight to Lahore . . Rs. 1,00,44,000. 

On this value an additional tax of >23} per cent, would entail on the 
province an annual additional expenditure of Rs. 23,43,600. 

2. As indicated above a great majority of the articles mentioned >n 1, 
except rolled steel beams are manufacture in the province from imported 
material. 
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S. A very small portion of the articl<)s manafaotnred are made from 
|teel scrap. The majority ere made from imported sections. 

4. From my reply to questionnaire 1, it will be seen that the additional 
annual expencQture incurred in the province would amount to Rs. 23,43,600 if 
the duty be increased. 

5. The'following minor industries exist for which iron is used; — 

Manufacture of agricultural implements. " 

Steel Persian Wheels. 

Country Carts. 

Pooy Carts. 

fongas and other conveyances. 

Cutlery. 

Cooking Utensils. 

Bolts and nuts. 

Steel trunks and safes. 

r 

6. These industries should undoubtedly be adversely affected as fewer 
people could afford to purchase their manufactures. 


No. 34(a). 

Replies to questionnaire Xo. Ill (6) received Irom the Government of the 
Vimjab, Med ISth November 102S. 

In reply to your letter No. 353, dated 3rd October 1923, I am desired to - 
state that this Government is unable to answer (a) as time has not been 
available to get full details. 

2. Point (i>) 600 tons may be taken as an approximate estimate of the 
annual requirements of the Buildings and Roads Branch, Punjab, for the 
next five years. Irrigation Branch figures cannot be supplied as they are 
not available yet. 

3. It is im'possible to answer point (c) as it is not known what action the 
Tata Company is going to take if the import duty was raised. 

4. I am to add that the Punjab Government, Ministry of Agriculture, is 
of opinion that the imposition of an ad valorem duty on steel would be dis¬ 
astrous to the import of high grade steel from Great Britain. It would 
encourage the import of cheap and inferior continental grades, with which 
the country is already flooded, as thesd cheaper steels would be less heavily 
taxed than the higher class British steels. Thus if the duty is not to injure 
Government works, it should be imposed as a fixed duty on the weight of 
imported steel. 


Further replies to questionnaire No. Ill (b) received from tSk Government 
of the Punjab, Med Zlst November ISZS. 

In continuation of this office letter No. 1/8/18/1964/G., dated 16th 
November 1923, I am desired to forward herewith copy of a letter No. 4142/ 
lA.I., dated 16th November 1923, from the Chief Engineer, Irrigation Works, 
Punjab, giving the information required by you on the subject cited above, 
*» far as the requirements of the‘Irrigation Branch of this Province are 
concerned. 
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from the Chtef Engineer, Irrigation Worhe, Punjab, to the Officiating 
Secretary to Oovernment, Punjab, Public Worki Department, BuUdin^i 
■and Boads Branch, No. 414SIA.I., dated 16th November 19113. 

Custom Duty on Imported Steel. 

With reference to your endorsement No. 1/S/18/1744/G., dated 29th 
October 1923, on the subject noted above, I have the honour to supply the 
required information as noted below; — 

(a) The average quantity of steel both fabricated and unfabricated 

used annually during the last 3 years, was 6,600 tons approxi¬ 
mately. 

(b) The estimate of average annual consumption during ^e next 6 

years cannot be accurately determined, but it may be taken as 
appro-vimately 4,000 tons. 

(e) The increase in cost of steel may be approximately taken at 30 per 
cent. Taking Rs. 10 per cwt. as rate of steel, the increase in 
cost will amount to Bs. 2,40,000 approximately. 


No. 35. 


Letter, dated 19th November 1923, from the Government of Bengal, forw.ird- 
ing replies to questionnaire No. Ill (a). 

With reference to your letter No. 326, dated the 27th September 1923, I 
am directed to forward herewith copy of a note prepared by the Director ot 
Industries, Bengal, on the questionnaire regarding the efect of an increased 
duty on steel on the minor industries in Bengal. 


Extract from a letter No. 8408-D.I., dated the 13th November 1923, from 
the Director of Industries, Bengal. 

(). 1. The following articles are in common use in villages and small towns 
in Bengal; — 

(а) Spades, Digging forks, Hoes, Crowbars, Shovels, Anchors lor 

boats. Locks, Carpenters’ tools. Blacksmith tolb, Goldsmith 
■ tools. Carriage fittings. Hammers, Naib, Rice bowls. 

(б) Plough shares. Sickles, Pickaxes, Daos, Axes, Bullock cart axles, 

Betolnut crackers. Sacrificial knives. 

(c) Pruning knives. Scissors, Ordinary knives, Steel trunks, Pishiag 
hooks. 

Q. 2. Those in group (a) are generally imported from foreign countries; 
those in group (b) are almost invariably manufactured locally, while those in 
group (c) are both imported and manufactured locally, 

Q. 3. The artiplas in group (b) are manufactured in practically all dis¬ 
tricts of Bengal from scrap steel and to a smaller extent from steel bars, 
either imported or manufactured in India. As there are no statistics avail¬ 
able it is impossible to give accurate figures as to the extent to which these 
artioles are manufactured in Bengal or as to the extent to which they are 
manufactured from scrap steel, • 

Q. 4. An increase in the duty on imported steel with a corresponding in. 
crease in the duty on imported artioles in use—manufactured from steel- 
will naturally involve an increased expenditure of a correlative amount to 
tile ordinary cultivator or resident in a sm|ll town. 
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Q. S. The minor industries in Bengal of which steel is the principal raw 
material are those which mannfactnre the articles included in ^e groups 
(h) and (c). 

Q. 6. Without a corresponding increase m the import duties on tho' 
articles indicated in groups (!i) and (c) these minor industries would be 
adversely affected by an increase of the import duty on steel. 


No. 35(0). 

SepHes to fitestion noire No. Ill {b) received from fhe Government of Bengal, 
dated 6th December 1923. 

With reference to your letter No. 353, dated the 3rd October 1923, I am 
directed to furnish the following information in respect of the three points 
noted in paragraph 2 of your letter: — 

(а) The average annual consumption of steel in this Department for 

the last three years may roughly be taken as 400 tons but this 
■ includes Tata steel as well as imported sections. 

(б) As far as can bf predicted the above figure may be taken as an 

approximate estimate of annual average requirements for the 
next 5 years. 

(c) No answer is possible as it is not known how much of the require¬ 
ments will be imported and how much will he obtained from Tata. 

2. Referring to the latter portion of paragraph 2, I am to say that this 
Government docs not view with favour the suggestion to raise the import 
duty based, as the proposal is, on a request from a private firm presumably 
in order to swell its own profits, for it does not appear that the necessity for 
protection by th%jmpost of an enhanced import duty has been proved; 


No. 36. 

.Letter, dated 20th November 192S, from the Government of the United 
Provinces, forwarding replies to questionnaire No. Ill (a). 

With reference to your letter No. 326, dated September 27th, 1923, asking , 
for a note by the provincial Director of Industries on a questionnaire relat¬ 
ing to the use of steel articles in villages and small towns of the Dnited 
Provinces, I am directed to forward a’copy of the note which the Di'ector 
has prepared in response to your request. It is regretted that there has 
been a few days’ delay in forwarding this jjote. 

2. Owing to the shortness of the time allowed for consideration of the 
Board’s questionnaire, the Governor, acting with his Ministers, does not 
desire himself to offer any opinion on the points discussed in it. 


Note. 

1. A list is herewith attached of articles made of steel which are manu¬ 
factured in India. < 

2. Vide columns 2, 3 and 4 of the attached list. 

3. Vide columns 6 and 6 of the attached list. 

4. The increase in the duty on imported steel would appreciably but not 
materially affect the price which the cultivator or the resident in imall towns 
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has to pay for the articles made from steel. The largest increase will prob¬ 
ably take place in the price of buckets (balties) and trunks, but even >n l^a 
case of these articles the increase in price resulting from increase of duly 
will not cause any real hardship to the consumer. 

lUu^tration.—A steel trunk 27 inches in length which is made of about 
Rs. 4 worth of steel and at present sold at Es. 7-10 will in case of increas? of 
duty, be sold at Bs. 8-7 if the increase in the price is proportionate to the 
iimrease in the price of imported steel. But it is probable that the increase 
in the price of the finished article will not be quite proportionate to the 
increase in the price of the raw material. The increase would be almost 
negligible in the case of such articles as cutlery because the cost of the raw 
material in such articles is a small proportion of the total oojt of produc¬ 
tion. • 

Illuitration .—The following are roughly the various items in the cost of 
making a dozen scissors: — 



Rs, 

I. P. 

Price of 2* seers steel . . . ' . . ' 

. ■ 1 

0 

0 

Cost of cutting steel into crude parts , 

1 

4 

0 

Coal. 

1 

t) 

0 

Blowei’s wages. 

0 

2 

0 

Hammering. 

0 

6 

0 

Filing. 

0 

12 

(1 

Hole making. 

. 0 

2 

0 

Tempering. 

0 

3 

0 

Grinding and emmering .... 

1 

0 

0 

Polishing, etc. 

. 0 

7 

6 

Nailing. 

. 0 

4 

0 

Sharpening . 

. 0 

12 

0 

Establishment charges, etc. 

0 

8 

0 

Total cost price. 

7 

12 

6 

Present selling price. 

. 9 

0 

0 

Selling price in case of increased duty at 

33 



.ner cent. . 

. 9 

6 

4 


6. The important minor industries of the province for which steel is a 
principle raw material are those for the manufacture of: — 

Trunk, Cutlery (knives and scissors). Nutcrackers, Locks, Pilchers 
made of Iron (gagras). Buckets (balties). Sugar and Oil Presses 
(kollhus). Pans. 

6. The price of articles manufactured in the province as shown in the list 
in answer to Qnestion 5 would rise. But the rise in no case would go beyond 
10 per cent, at the very outside. 


WAJID HUSAIN, 

Director of Industries, United Provinces. 


12th Novemitr, 1903. 
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I'M. 


Nftmes of artides. 

In this list 
Anlinported 
BwManulsoo 
tured locally; 
0«i Partly 
manuftotuted 
locally and 
partly 
Imported. 

To what 
extent 
imported. 

To what 
extent 
manufac* 
ttfred In 
India. 

To What 
extent are 
articles 
made from 
steel bars 
when they 
are locally 
manulao* 
tured. 

lllllllli 

1 

c ___ 

2 

3 

4 

A 

5 




Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Fsc ceat. 

l.-^AgrieuUural ImplmttU 






Plough blades (phar) 

B 

1 

99 

75 

25 

Oil aud sugarcane presses 
(koihus). 

C 

6 

95 

60 

50 

Sp»de« (Ph»mr.) . 

B 


100 

75 

25 

Hoos (kudal) 

B 


100 

75 

25 

Weeding knives (kburpt) 

B 


100 

10 

90 

Ohopi)ere(gadsiisl) . j 

B 


100 

• • 

100 

Sickles (haml») 

B 


100 


lOO 

Backus (or irrigation (doi) . 

B 


100 

100 


Hatchets (Kulharl) 

B 


100 


100 

l\»—Carp$idef*t Tocli. 






Ohbels(chbenl) . 

C 

50 

50 

.. 

lOO 

Eaad*3aw3(ara) . 

A 

100 


,. 


Hatobete (or cutting wood 
(tamula). 

C 

40 

60 

•• 

100 

///.—ifoion'i TooU. 






Trowels (kunnl) . . 

B 


100 


100 

Hatchets (or cutting bricks 
(bansnli). 

B 


100 

... 

100 

/r.— Barter’s roofs. 






Baton (astuia) . 

C 

25 

75 


100 

Scistors (kainebi} . 

C 

25 

75 


lOO 

Hail cutters (Nabanni or Kak* 
hungeer). 

c 


100 

•• 

100 

V.—Slattmilhi’ Tooti. 






Hammen (hathanra) . 

c 

60 

60 

• • 

lOO 

Fllen(taut) . . 

c 

.. 

100 , 

100 


niM (nHee) 

c 

96 

5 


100 

8wew Drivers (peefakas) 

c 

‘ 76 

15 

.. 

IM 

AbtU . . . 

c 

26 

76 


100 














Nsmesoltriloies. 

In this list 
Aialmported ; 
B«iManufac* 
tured locally; 

0~ Partly 
manufactured 
locally and 
partly 
imported. 

To what 
extent 
imported. 

Jo what 
extent 
manofac* 
iured In 
India. 

To what. 
extent arc 
articles 
made from 
ateei bars 
when they 
are locally 
manufac¬ 
tured. 

To what 
extent are* 
articles 
made from 
steel scrap 
when they 
are locally 
manufac¬ 
tured. 

1 

2 

' 3 

4 

6 

6 

Vt.^Uouneh^id Jt0qui9ite$. 


Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

• 

Per'cciit. 

Nut crackers (aarawta) . 

B 


100 


100 

Frying pass (karahi) 

B 


100 

100 


Baking paaB(tawa) 

B 


100 

100 


Ladies (karchha) . 

B 


100 

100 

.. 

Tongs (chimta) . 

B 


100 

100 


Enfres and Scissors • . 

C 

25 

76 

60 

50 

Needles .... 

A 

100 



,, • 

Locks . 

C 

20 

80 

60 

50 

Iron pitchers(gagras) . 

B 


100 

100 


Sto*ves<angetl8) . 

B 


100 

60 

10 

Trunks .... 

B 


100 

100 

.. 

Buckets tor domestic purposes 
(battles). 

B 


loo 

100 

•• 

r//.— Afa<«fia/s for Build- 
iiips and Famifurt. 






Nalls. 

C 

60 

60 


100 

Ohains for doors . 

B 


100 


100 

Holdfasts .... 

C 

60 

60 

100 

.. 

Iron mttoh for Chains (kdndhia) 

c 

• • 

100 

60 

60' 

Hinges(kabza) . 

c 

76 

26 

100 

.. 

17 ll.—M iiceUantout. 





. 

Large pans for manufacturing 
crude sugar (karha). 

B 


100 

100 

•• 

Trw«. 

B 


100 

100 

•• 

ixln ..... 

B 


26 

100 

•• 

troa tIuKi for tnlnuU (ul) • 

B 

10 

60 

10 

60 
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No. 36(0). 

Replies to questionnaire No. Ill (fi) received jrom the Government of the 
United Provinces, dated 11th December 19'2S. 

■With reference to your letter No. 353, doted the 3rd October 1923, in con¬ 
nection with the proposal that the customs duties on all imported stores 
■should actually be paid by all purchasing Departments of Government, I am 
directed to furnish the following informations asked for:— • 

(a) Average quantity of steel, fabricated and unfabricated, used an¬ 
nually by the Public Works Department, Irrigation Branch, 
* during the last 3 years was 1,677 tons. 

(fc)^n‘approximate estimate of the average annual requirements for 
» the next 5 years is 2,223 tons. 

(c) Tatas Iron and Steel Company will undoubtedly put their prices 
npto the imported price (that is the object of the protection) so 
that the increase to the irrigation Branch will be 23i per cent, 
on all goods purchased in India and 33j per cent, on orders 
import^ as Government property. This increase would hit the 
Irrigation Branch, a semi-commercial department, very badly. 
It will enhance the cost of the irrigation works and assuming 
that water rates are fixed so as to give a return on capital it 
will mean that for all time the cultivator will pay more for 
water. 

The proposed change is so heavy that it will in many localities result in 
the substitution of wood for steel, as being cheaper. 

Further replies to questionnaire No. HI (b) received from the Government 
of the United Provinces, dated 24th December 192S. 

I am directed to acknowledge the receipt of your letter No. 363, dated the 
3rd October 1923, and to communicate the information asked for as detailed 
below: — 

(o) What was the average quantity of steel, 
whether fabricated or unfabricated, used 
annually by the Public Works Depart¬ 
ment during the last three years? 

(5) Can the quantity be taken as an approxi¬ 
mate estimate of their average annual 
requirements for tho next five years? 

(c) To what extent would the cost of the steel 
used by the local Government he increased 
if the import duty on steel were raised 
from 10 per cent, to 33} per cent, as 
proposed by the Tata •• Iron and Steel 
Company; and duty were payable on 
Government importations. 

It will be understood that the actual consumption depends entirely on the 
amount of funds available for expenditure during each year. 

2. I am also to enclose a minute containing the personal opinion of the 
Hon’ble Minister on the subject. 

3. ’The delay in replying is regretted. 

Personal opinion of the Bon’ble Minister (United Provinces). 

I am a follower of Mr. Baldwip and believe in protection. I see no harm 
if the duties are raised from 10 per cent, to a higher pitch, although 83} 
per cent. I regard as a bit too high. 


600 tons approximately 

460 tons approximately 
Rs. 27,m in all. 


16th December 1923. 


AHMED SAID KHAN, 



No. 37. 

tetter, dated 17th November 19$3, from the Government of Burma, forward^ 
ing repUee to Questionnaire No. Ill (a). 

In reply to your letter No. 326, dated the 27th September 1923, to the 
address of the Chief Secretary to the Government of Burma on the subject 
noW above, I am directed to forward for your information a copy of letter 
No.* 376-7—1-116, dated the 13th November 1923 and of its enclosure from 
the Development Commissioner, Burma, furnishing the information on tha 
six points contained in the questionnaire. attached to your letter, and lo say 
that the (Jovernment of Burma (Ministry of Industries) concurs with the 
views expressed by the Development Commissioner in the matier,* 

From Maung Saw Hla Prne, B.A., B.L., A.T.M., Officiating Secretary to 
the Development Commissioner, Burma, to the Secretary to the Government 
of Burma, Department of Agriculture, Excise and Forests, No. 375-7— 
1-115, dated the 13th November 1923. 

Subject:—Steel. Manufacture, use, etc., etc. of - in Burma. 

With reference to your letter No. 1134M/X.23, dated the 18th October 
1923, on the abovementioned subject, I am directed to forward herewith a 
note embodying the information on the six points contained in the question 
naire attached to letter No. 326, dated the 27th September 1923, from the 
Secretary, Tariff Board, Calcutta, regarding the manufacture, use, etc., of 
steel in the minor industries in Burma. 

2. Burma is purely a consumer and a non-producer of iron-steel; what 
little manufacture of this article there is in the province is carried out by 
two or three great European firms, and then mainly for their own consump¬ 
tion. There is no iron ore of commercial value in sight. It is true, no 
doubt, that iron implements, from home ores, were in use before the opening 
up of .communication with the outer world; but the superior quality and 
cheapness of the imported material has overwhelmed home ores. The Deve¬ 
lopment Commissioner is therefore inclined to think that the proposal to 
impose a high import is detrimental to the interests of the people. A duty 
of 83J per cent, would be equivalent to imposing on cultivators and resi¬ 
dents in small towns, additional taxation to the tune of at the very least 
five lakhs, for the benefit of people who have no claim whatever on Burma, 
and probably do not possess the capacity, even with the proposed bolstering 
to capture our market. 


• Manufacture, use, etc., of steel in Burma. 

(1) Steel is used in the form of shafts and pulleys in all factories. Struc¬ 
tural steel is used to a very limited extent and scarcely at all outjide the 
larger towns. Saw and other steel cutting tools are used extensively in the 
saw milling industry. Steel enters into the construction of the machine to.'ils 
used in most industries. Dah (combined chopper and knife) is the staple 
steel article. Plough shares are of cast iron which may, however, be mild 
steel. Cart wheels are of Belgian wrought iron. 

(2) Shafts, pulleys. Saw steel catting tools and machine tools are almost 
entirely imported. A small quantity of the other articles mentioned in (1) 
is imported from the west but the overwhelming majority are made in 
Burma. 

(3) The overwhelming majority of artiqjes used in villages and small towns 
is made of steel bars, or iron bars or the mild steel bars we call iron, aU 
imported from the west. 

(4) The percentage of increased expenditure to the ordinary cultivator or 
to the resident in a sffiall town would be small as steel articles he requires 

VOL. ni., * e 
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are few and last long. But whatever ^e cost, the duty would increase it 
precisely pro tanto, For the great majority of the articles are made from 
import^ bars at mofossil smithies. 

(5) Blacksmiths only, the engineering and shipbuilding works being ex- ' 
eluded from consideration. 

(6) Of course every artisan needs a knife or probe, many of these knives 
are specialised and some are quite tiny. But dihey are mostly made >from 
imported bars at mofussil smithies. German and Japanese penknives do not 
seem to be common outside the towns. The chances are therefore that these 
smithies would go on in the same way as before, inspite of the increased 
duty. 

Setting aside the Burma Railways, the Irrifwaddy Flotilla Company ar- 
nnally send into the interior, exclusive of the Delta, 1,500 tons of steel iron 
such as is oised in villages. Messrs. Chas. Bowie’s alone send 200 tons bar 
steel to each of such places as Pakokku, Myinj^an, Hsipaw, bar iron is in 
addition. Such centres distribute it to the village smithies. The greatest 
centre in Upper Burma, Mandalay, takes 700 tons of bar steel from Oowie’s, 
and further quantities from Indian importers. Even Indian importers do 
not import from India, and all but a small fraction of our imports, raw or 
finished \vhether for the mofussil or not, come from the West—Belgium, 
United Kingdom, United States of America, Germany, Norway. I append 
some figures showing the amount imported of a type suitable for mofussil 
consumption. 


Sea imports into Banjoon. 


Cuss. , 

QCiSTIIT (TOSS). 

VilOS (RS IBOOSiSD). 

1919-20. 

1920-21. 

1921*22. 

1919-20. 

(1920-21. 

■1921-22. 

< roQ bar aad Chaooel « 

1.458 

4,523 

: 2,306 

477 

1,323 

376 

IroB or steel 







Hoops and Strips. 

578 

821 

531 

249 

i 

844 

147 

fikeeibars .... 

2,435 

6^467 

i 

3,977 


184 

675 

OMtsteeibars 


87 i 

1 

1 

1 

6 ; 

B 

is 

8 

lolil 

B 

10.848 

m 

B 

B 

m 

ASSOil AflSASS . 

1 

Sevea tbonMQd tons 

i 

Fifteen ud InM Iskla 


Overland Imports are all from Western Yunnan and average annually 
U,000 tons worth one lakh. i 

The gross annual total is thus 10,000 tons worth Es. 16,50,000. 













No. 37(a). 


fleplies to questionnaire No. Ill (b) received from the Oovemment of Burma, 
dated ISth November 19113. 

In reply to your letter No. 363, dated the 3rd of October 1923, I am 
directed to ttste that, during the last three years the Uurma Government 
has used approximately five hundred tons of steel work per annum and that 
ra like'amount will probably be required annually for the next five years. 

2. Were the import duty on steel to be paid by Government the cost of 
imported steel used by the Local Government would be increased by the 
amount of such import duty. 

3. In cases of local purchases of steel work manufactured cx-lhjia, or 
manufactured in India from imported steels, the increase in cost due to an 
enhancement of the import duty from 10 per cent, to 33i per cent, would 
amount to the actual increase in the import duty plus the ^ditional profit 
which importers would expect to receive owing to their extra outlay on 
import duties. 

4. Bail and steamer freights on Indian manufactures of steel used in 
Burma amount to 26 per cent, to 30 per cent, of the value of the steel ex¬ 
manufactory and the result is that it is ordinarily cheaper to impott direct 
from Europe. Increased duties on imported articles will result in increased 
prices for Indian steel work. This will mean a decrease in stocks held by 
merchants owing to the extra capital required per ton of stock held and such 
decrease will adversely affect all works such as steel bridges and steel frame 
buildings. 

6. His Excellency in Council would, however,, point out that the levy of 
Customs duty on steel imported by Provincial Governments would involve the 
OTrrender of the whole principle of the exemption of imported goods belong¬ 
ing to Government from payment of Customs duty which they have enjoyed 
since 1878. The consequence would be that Provincial Revenues would bo 
called ujSon to pay a new form of Contribution to Central Revenues which 
was not contemplated at the time the last financial settlement was made. 
His Excellency in Council could not, therefore, in any event, accept the 
proposal that Customs duties on all .stores imported on behalf of Government 
should actually be paid by the purchasing Departments without a re-adjust¬ 
ment of the financial settlement to counteract the adverse consequential 
effects upon Provincial Revenues. 


No. 38. 

Replies tram the Collectors of Customs, Bombay and Calcntta, to qaes- 
tionnaire issued to them. 


Letter from the Collector of Customs, Bombay, to the Tariff Board, S. B. 
No. 5S69, dated the ISth December 19SS. 

1 have the honour to refer to the informal discussion which I had with the 
j Tariff Board on 80th November 1923 and to ask yon to communicate to the 
iBoard the following remarks on the note then debated; — 

Question I.—Would it be possible by enquiries in India to ascertain with 
Reasonable accuracy and reasonable promptitude the price at which steel 

o3 
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was actually being imported or-would enquiries in foreign countries also 
be necessary? . 

4BiW€r.—It would be possible to ascertain in India with reasonable 
accuracy and promptitude the c.i.f. price at which steel was actually 
being imported into India, and enquiries in foreign countries would not be 
essential. When goods are being passed through the Customs, invoices are 
almost invariably demanded, even if assessment be at a specific rate or on 
a tariff valuation, in order that quantities can be more easily checked, and 
classifications verified. Section Sea CustJms Act, gives us povfer to 
insist on the production not only of invoices but of any other documents 
or information wherewith to check declarations. The submission of false 
invoices^and documentary evidence in support thereof is of course quits 
possible jp individual cases. For example, a consignment might be invoiced 
at a jnce exceeding the true price and be* supported by a bank draft 
for a corresponding total value; and thereafter the consignor might allow ' 
a rebate to the consignee by a direct remittance or by an adjustment of 
accounts over a given period. Collusion of this kind would, if skilfully done, 
be almost impossible to detect, but it is difficult to believe that it would 
be extensively practised. If it were not, a skilful and attentive appraising 
staff would have a fair chance of detecting over declarations of value by 
comparison with correct valuations for similar goods. 

Quesfion H .—In the absence of British official agency in foreign countries, 
would there be any objection to the Customs authorities accepting quota¬ 
tions for foreign goods in the usual Trade Journals such as the Iron and 
Coal Journal, the Iron Monger, etc.? 

Answer .—Quotations in recognized Trade Journals will help the appraisers 
to keep in touch with the course of prices, but would not often enable them 
to challenge the values declared for particular consignments, as the importer 
ccnld plead special circumstances such ns forward contracts, etc. 

Question S .—What reliance can be placed on the declared values of 
imported steel as given to the Customs authorities at present? Is it often 
found that they are inaccurate and require to be corrected? . 

Answer .—At present we can rely on the values for steel declared by 
importers, as a very large proportion of the steel imported is assessed on 
tariff valuations. Hence the' importers have no inducement whatsoever to 
misdeclare the real value of their consignments. 

Question Do the Customs authorities insist on the production of 
invoices at present even when the duty is assessed on a tariff valuation? Are 
such invoices when called for found to be reasonably accurate? Would the 
compulsory production of invoices in the case of protected articles (e.p., steel) 
lead to undue interference with business? 

Ansicer .—This has already been answered in (1) above. 

Question 5 .—Is it advisable that "the production of invoices both in sterling 
and in foreign currencies should be insisted on when the imported goods 
originate elsewhere than in the United Kingdom? 

Answer.—In point of fact goods from countries other than the United 
Kingdom are already invoiced in sterling more often than not, especially now 
that European currencies are so unstable. Even if the contract be in a foreign 
currency, payment is normally effected through an Exchange bank on a 
sterling basis. With exchanges fluctuating as at present I do not see how 
the production of invoices in two currencies would help us. What we want 
and demand is one authentic invoice which if necessary we can check against 
the bank draft, the indent or contract, the insurance policy, etc. 

Question 6.—If the proposed sdneme were introduced—it is to be remember¬ 
ed that the primary duty would be specific and not ad caforem-^would there 
be a danger that the prices of imported steel would be overdeclared, and 
would such overvaluations be easy or difficult to detect? 
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Aniwer .—If the proposed scheme were introduced and there were a specific 
.primary duty, the only object of overdeclaring values of particular consign, 
ments would be to create the general impression that the cost of imported 
steel was higher than it really was, and thus to pave the way for a reduction 
of the primary duty or to prevent the imposition of an off-setting duty. The 
benefit anticipated from such a course would probably be too remote to induce 
importers to enter into a general conspiracy to overdeclare, but the tendency 
to ovSrdeclare would doubtless remain. Our safeguard would lie in the pro¬ 
bability that most importers would make honest declarations whereby we 
could check loss honest declarations as indicated in my answer to question (1). 

Question 7 .—Would it be possible to devise machinery in the Customs 
Department by which records would be kept of the declared values of*igiported 
steel so that a constant watch could be kept of the movements of prices? 

Answer .—At the cost of some increase in staff records would be kept in 
each major Custom House of declared and accepted values of steel in the 
same way as records of market values for tariffed articles are kept at present. 

Question 8. —W'hat should be the enquiring agency on whose report the 
Government of India would act? The sole duty o; that agency would be to 
determine whether steel was entering India below the basic price tfnd if so 
at what price. It would be a pure question of fact. 

Answer ,—The figures so collected would have to be submitted, presumably 
ill the form of monthly averages for specified classes of goods, to a central col¬ 
lating authority, such as the Director General of Commercial Intelligence (to 
whom average market values of tariffed articles are at present submitted), the 
Board of Central Bevenue, or the Tariff Board itself. The selected authority 
aould then merely have to compare the average value for the whole of India 
with the basic price. 

Question !).—Would it be necessary or desirable that the enquiring agency 
should Ire vested with statutory powers to compel the production of documents 
and to take evidence on oath. 

.inficer .—.Assuming that the agency «hich collect? information in the 
first place will be the Customs, as proposed, that agency already possesses 
statutory powers to demand documents under Section 29, Sea Customs -Act. 
Bcfusal or neglect to produce documents is punishable by a Magistrate under 
Section 167 (72). It would possibly be advantageous if Customs Collectors 
were authorized in law to administer an oath if and when deemed necessary 
for special purposes, as the risk of a prosecution for perjury might prove a 
deterrent; on the other hand it is very difficult to prove perjury, and we 
probably have Sufficient powers of penalizing misdeclarations without recourse 
to a Court of law under the Sea Customs Act as it stands. What we do 
require is power to demand documents not only at the time of importation or 
■exportation, but also during a period of 3 or 6 months thereafter. I believe 
that the U. K. Customs possess this power already, and proposals have been 
made to the Government •of India that the Sea Customs Act should be suitably 
amended. 

Question 10 .—Under the present tariff the duties fixed on a tariff valuation 
are in effect specific duties for the period during which the valuation is in 
force? What is the procedure for ascertaining the proper valuation and has 
it been found satisfactory? 

iinawer.—Tariff valuations are meant to represent wholesale market values 
less duty. Rach major Custom House ascertains the prices ruling for each 
tariffed article and forwards them monthly to the Director General of Com¬ 
mercial Intellkenoe. Once a year Collectors make their recommendations to 
the Director General of Commercial Intelligence, which are first considered 
at an Appraisers' Conference at Calcutta under the presidency of the Director 
General. A provisional schedule is drawn up at this conference which is 
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»ent to Collectors and Commercial bodies for criticism, and eventually the' 
Director General submits definite proposals to the Government of India, who- 
notify the new schedule shortly bemre it takes effect at the beginning of each 
calendar year. The valuations are mainly based on the past year’s average 
market values, qualified in some degree by the prospects of trade in the 
ensuing year. The one exception is sugar, which at the request of the trade- 
is valued solely on the past years’ average n^arket values. The proj^ure 
has been found satisfactory. 

Queition 11 .—If the Customs authorities had reason to believe that large- 
consignments of steel were being imported at a price substantially below the 
normal pyoe, is it desirable that they should have power to detain such consign¬ 
ments pending an enquiry to be made under th» directions of the Government 
of India. If so, would it entail serious inconvenience in the course of business?' 
Could the ^difficulty bo obviated by allowing the importer to remove the goods 
on executing a securi^ bond to pay such additional duty as might be imposed 
after enquiry by the Government of India? 

Answer .—It is certainly undesirable that Customs authorities should have 
power to detain consignments of steel. Physically such a course would be 
impossible, as the docks would be congested and heavy demurrage would be¬ 
come payable by importers. It would also entail serious inconvenience in the 
course of business if clearance a-ere permitted on the execution of a security 
bond. Apart from the extra work resulting from the execution of bonds both 
to the public and to the Customs, such a course prevents any finality in 
business dealings. Under the Indian TariS any new or enhanced duty can be 
added to a contract price (vide Section 10), but a contingent liability is a 
difficult thing to pass on. If the actual importer does pass it on. and is 
eventually not called on to pay it, with the best will in the world he can 
not arrange for a refund to the first purchaser to be passed on to subsequent 
purchasers. The actual importer, in fact, will be seriously hampered in quoting 
prices by the fact that the customs duty payable has not been finally deter¬ 
mined. In my opim'on the best course to pursue will be for the additional 
or off-setting duty to take effect after an enquiry which should be limited 
to one month; price figures will be available at very short notice if the proce¬ 
dure suggested in my answers- to questions (7) and (fl) is adopted, and a 
delay of one month could do little harm to the Indian steel industry as large 
consignments of cheap steel could not be imported at such short notice. If, 
however, it be considered essential that even this much delav should be 
avoided, the addition or off-.setting duty might take provisional' effect from 
the date of a Government of India notification directing an enquiry, the 
enabling legislation being on the lines of the Provisional Collection of Taxes 
Act. It must however be remembered that provisional collection of duties 
entnils a large volume of refund, account and audit work in the Custom 
Houses if the provisional taxes he not confirmed or be jn any way varied 
before confirmation. 

Question 12 .—Would there be a serious danger of over-valuation for Customs 
purposes if the scheme were adopted? 

Ansreer.—There w'ould undoubtedly be a very great danger of over-valus- 
tion if this plan were adopted, because such over-valuation, if accepted, 
would be of immediate pecuniary advantage to every individual exporter. 
In other words the temptation would be immediate and constant in contrast 
to the indirect temptation mentioned in my answer to question (6). 

Question IS.—If over-valuations were numerous would they be easily 
detected by the Customs authorities P 

Answer. The temptation to over-value being so much stronger and wide¬ 
spread the greatest ingenuity would be exereW to avoid detection. Conse¬ 
quently over-valuations would be verj difficult to detect, the more so as the 
wfeguard mentioned at the end of my answer to question (6) would e* 
nypoihesi disappear or at least be greatly diminished. 
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Queition U .—Would the necessity of carefully valuing each consignment of 
ateel be a serious addition to the burdens of Customs officers and would* 
it be likely to entail the employment of a larger staff f 

Aniwer ,—^The necessity of carefully valuing each consignment of steel 
would be a serious and an unfair addition to the burdens of Customs officers. 

I do not wish for a moment to reflect on the honesty of my officers, but should 
be lacking in my duty if I did not point out that when importers have 
great incentives to misdeclare and receive great rewards for successful 
misdeclaration, equally great temptations are put before the Customs officers 
who have to check declarations. Even a considerable addition to the gazetted 
staff of the Customs Houses as well as to the non-gazetted appraising staff 
would hardly reconcile me to the obvious dangers of the proposal. • 

Question 15 .—The object in view being protection and not revenue is it 
desirable that the duties should be specific or ad valorem or by means of a 
tariff valuation. The objection to the ad valorem duty is that the duty is 
lowest when protection is most needed and highest when it is least needed. 

Answer .—For protective purposes specific duties are obviously desirable 
when practicable. 

Question 16 .—The present tariff duties are partly ad valorem *nd partly 
on a tariff valuation. Would the Customs authorities welcome the extension 
of specific or tariff valuation duties to those steel products which are at 
present assessed ad valorem? Would there be serious difficulty in adopting 
this course in the case of products which though classified under one head 
differ widely in value? Are there many such products? 

Answer .—The Customs authorities would welcome the extension of specific 
duties or assessment on tariff valuations in the case of steel products at 
present assessed ad valorem, so far as this is practicable. It must however 
bo remembered that the tariff valuation schedule as it stands has aimed at 
the maximum extension of the tariff valuation system in the case of steel, 
and a'great proportion of the steel imported is already assessed under that 
system. In my opinion the only method whereby this system could be 
further expanded, or specific duties imposed, would be to amplify the 
number of heads, classing together goods which do not differ too widely in 
value. For example, plain pipes and tubes (excluding fittings) and various 
types of beams, girders, etc., might possibly be capable of further classifica¬ 
tion, and might then he assessable on tariff valuations or at specific rates. 
Fabricated steel, on the other hand, would probably defeat all efforts at 
classification. ' ^ 

Question 17.—What exactly are the difficulties anticipated in discriminat¬ 
ing between wrought iron and steel? 

.Answer .—Hitherto this Custom House has not been able to obtain an 
expert opinion in border line cases. The difficulty will partly disappear if 
and when we can obtain a definite opinion from an expert at sliort notice. 
If we cannot obtain a test report within a few days, the importer will be 
handicapped by not knowing definitely the duty payable and will not be 
able to quote firm prices to purchasers. 


No. 39. 


Memorandum from the Collector of Customs, Calcutta, to the Secretary 
Tariff Board, No. lS59i, dated the 14th December 19HS. 

RiPLIBS to QUBSTtONg ASKgD BV THI TABItV BoABD. 

• 

Question 1, —Would it be possible by enquiries in India to ascertain with 
reasonable accuracy and reasonable promptitude the price at which steel was 
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actaall; being imported or would enquiries in foreign 'countries also. be 
necessary P < 

• (^eition In the absence of British official agency in foreign countri«, 
would there be any objeotion to the Customs authorities accepting quotations 
for foreign goods in the usual Trade Journals such as the Iron and Coal 
Journal, the Iron Monger, eto.P 

Antwer. —^The invoices presented at the Custom House for each consign¬ 
ment show the price at which steel is actually being imported; the {Irice 
shown in such invoices includes, of course, all extras in r^ard to sine, 
finish and strength (as evidenced by the tests to which the steel has been 
subjected), which would not be necessary for the purpose of the Board, if, 
as is understood, the proposed Tariff would not differentiate between steel 
products vkrying in these particulars. The simplest method of arriving at 
variatioift of price of steel products generally would be to watch variations 
in the basis price of steel as quoted in Trade Journals, such as the 
Ironmonger, etc. It is true that other factors might temporarily affect prices 
but on the whole the basis price would provide the safest guide. 

It would, however, be possible to compile statistics from the invoices 
presented, but in order to eliminate " Extras ” as far as possible, it would be 
necessary to lay down the types of goods for which such statistics should be 
kept, i.e.,‘those goods, the price of which is to form the basis of the specific 
duty proposed. This would enable the Custom House officials to concentrate 
on certain articles and to base their price reports on essentials. 

Question S.—What reliance can be placed on the declared values of 
imported steel as given to the Customs authorities at present P Is it often 
found that they are inaccurate and require to be corrected P 

Answer. —It is not found in practice that such invoices are unreliable, but 
for the majority of steel imports, tariff valuations have been fixed and in 
consequence the invoice values are not required. In this connection the reply 
to question (5) may be read: the value of such London invoices is at times 
enhanced in order to obscure the quality* to local purchasers in India. 

Question i. —Do the Customs authorities insist on the production of 
invoices at present even when the duty is assessed on a tariff valuation P 
Are such invoices when called for found to be reasonably accurateP Would 
the compulsory production of invoices in (he case of protected articles (e. g,, 
steel) lead to undue interference with business P 

Answer. —^Invoices are required at present and are reasonably accurate; 
no additional interference with business would be imposed. 

Question 5. —Is it advisable that the production of invoices both in 
sterling and in foreign currencies should insisted on when .the imported 
goods originate elsewhere than in the United Kingdom P 

Answer.—Host continental invoices are at present in sterling, but fre¬ 
quently continental manufacturers’ invoices are not obtainable, e.g., where 
continental steel is shipped vid London and the London branch of the Indian 
Importing firm invoice the goods. It would be necessary to insist on manu¬ 
facturers’ invoices in every case. 

Question 6,—If the proposed scheme were introduced—it is t* be remem¬ 
bered that the primary duty would be specific and not ad valorem —would 
there be a danger that the prices of imported steel would be overdeclared, 
and would such over-valuations be easy or difficult to detect P 

Answer.—There would be some danger of such over-valuation but with the 
basis prices of steel products as quoted in the Trade Journals, as a guide, it 
should be possible to detect them ip the long run. 

Question 7.—Would it be possible to devise machinery in the Customs 
Department by which records would be kept of the dedared vrines of 
imported steel so that a constant watcn could be kept of the movemente of 
pricesP 



An$U)er .—would be pouible to keep a record of invoioes: to do tbit 
properly it would be necessary to have a specialist in the steel trade as it, 
would be of little value merely to record prices without ascertaining and 
noting at the time reasons for variations in the price of certain consign¬ 
ments; it would need a specialist to detect such variations and to conduct 
the necessary enquiries; in Calcutta, I am of opinion that a whole time man 
would be needed to cope with this work. 

Q^estion 8 .—^What should be the enquiring agency on whose report the 
■Government of India would aotP The sole duty of that agency would be 
to determine whether steel was entering India below the basic and if so 
at what price. It would be a pure question of fact. 

Question 9 .—Would it be necessary or desirable that the enquiring agency 
should be vested with statutory powers to compel the production 9f docu¬ 
ments and to take evidence on oath. 

Answer .—Periodical reports of prices as ascertained from importations 
should be submitted by Collectors of Customs to some Central authority— 
the Central Board of Revenue or the Director General of Commercial Intelli¬ 
gence; this authority should report to the Government of India when he 
considered that the change in price necessitated a change in duty, and suggest 
a new rate on the basis of the prices reported to him. The new rate could 
then be published by the Government of India and were it higher than the 
old rate, a period could be fixed within which the Trade could lay objections 
before the Central authority. An enquiry into these objections might be held 
either by the Central authority or, if time and space presented this, by 
Collectors of Customs. As such objections would constitute in reality a 
challenge to the prices reported by the Customs Houses, it would be 
necessary to give the enquiring Agency (either the Central authority or 
the Collector of Customs) power to call for the invoices on which the reporfe 
were based and to take evidence on oath. Section 29 of the Sea Customs 
Act only authorizes the Collector to call for invoices, etc., at the time of 
importation and not afterwards; it further only considers documents in the 
possessidn of the Importer or Owner; it would be advisable to specify the 
original manufacturers’ invoice. 

Question 10 .—Under the present tariff the duties fixed on a tariff valua¬ 
tion are in effect specific duties for the period during which the valuation is 
in force? What is the procedure for ascertaining the proper valuation and 
has it been found satisfactory? 

Anstoer.—^Tariff valuations are based on market values in India (less duty) 
during the preceding year, but consideration is given to the tendency of the 
trade at the close of the year. They are subjected to discussion by the 
Chambers of Cpmmerce before being finally fixed; speaking generally, the 
procedure has been satisfactory. 

Question 11 .—If the Customs authorities had reason to believe that large 
consignments of steel were being imported at a price substantially below 
the normal price, is it desirable that they should have power to detain such 
consignments pending an enquiry to be made under the directions of the 
Government of India? If so, would it entail serious inconvenience in 
the course of business? Could the difficulty be obviated by allowing the 
importer to remove the goods on executing a security bond to pay such 
additional duty as might be imposed after enquiry by the Government 
of India? 

Anstoer.—It is not desirable to detain large consignments unless absolutely 
necessary as apart from the inconvenience entailed to Gie Importer, sudi 
a practice might lead to serious congestion at Docks and Jetties. Cons^ 
quently, ouch a step should be avoided if possible. Under the law as it 
stands at present if a consignment is wrongly dedared in respect of quantity, 
description of value (quite apart from the question of the duty at the time 
being on the actual consignment) the Importer is liable to be penalised 
and to have hie goods oon^ated. Pendiqg such proceedings the goods can 
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b* detaiii«d. Snob steps are not ordinaril;^ taken now unless actual duty 
ila inrolTed, and as a rule, only small penalties are imposed where statistical 
aoonrac; alone is at stake. Under the proposed scheme it would be necessary 
that we should be satisfied that the invoice value of consignments, which 
might form the basis of a future change in duty, sWid be correct. Ordi¬ 
narily detention of a sample alone would suffice for the purpose of the 
enquiry, but it m^ht be necessary to detain more than a sample in order 
to cover any possible penalty that might be imposed for misstatement of 
value. 

It would not be necessary to detain consignments pending an enquiry 
ordered % the Government of India, t.s., when Government decides that an 
enquiry is necessary and proposes to give retrospective effect to any addi¬ 
tional djiT^ that may be imposed as a result of •such enquiry. The security 
bond system would meet such a case: further, if the procedure sketched in 
my reply tq questions (8) and (9) were adopted, such additional rate could 
be levied provisionally pending the result of any objections raised by the 
Trade. 

Question IS. —Would there bo a serious danger of over-valuation for 
Customs purposes if the schemes were adopted? 

Question IS. —If over-valutions were numerous would they be easily 
detected “by the Customs authorities P 

^esfion li .—Would the necessity of carefully valuing each consignment 
of steel be a serious addition to the burdens of Customs officers and would 
it be likely to entail the employment of a larger staff? 

Answer. —This scheme would be decidedly dangerous and would place a 
premium on collusion between importers and Customs subordinate officials. 
The value of each consignment would need very special attention requiring 
a largely increased staff and causing a very considerable amount of deten¬ 
tion to consignments: the majority would probably have to he passed on 
the security bond system, which would again entail extra work and addi¬ 
tional clerical staff. 

Question 15. —The object in view being protection and not revenue is it 
desirable that the duties should be specific or ad valorem or by means of a 
tariff valuation. The objection, to the ad valorem duty is that the duty is 
lowest when protection is most needed and highest when it is least needed. 

Answer. —From the administrative point of view there is little to choose 
between a specific duty and a tariff valuation. Either is infinitely pre¬ 
ferable to an od valorem duty, which entails, though in a minor degree, 
the disadvantages of the system proposed in paragraph 6. 

Question 16. —The present tariff duties are partly ad valorem and partly 
on a tariff valuation. Would the Customs authorities welconm the extension 
of specific or tariff valuation duties to those steel products which are at 
present assessed ad valorem? Would there be serious difficulty in adopting 
this course in the case of products which though classified under one head 
differ widely in value? Are there many such products? 

Answer. —The present tariff includes under one valuation products which 
differ widely in value. It would be scarcely feasible to extend the tariff 
valuation system to fabricated product of the steel products now assessed 
ad valorem, rails and unfabricated joists alone lend themselves readily 
to such extension. 

Question 17.—What exactly are the difficulties anticipated in discriminat¬ 
ing between wrought iron and steel? 

Answer.— The present tariff does discriminate between iron and steel: 
the difference in tariff valuations is not great and tiiere is not much temp¬ 
tation to importers to make wrong declarations in this respect. Were a 
heavy spedio daty imposed on steel and were iron products left as they are, 
each t«nptatiea might prove a,real source of danger and wa ^oald 
•robably find nmtidafahls difficulty in distinguishing between tiw two: we 
have no meane of feartoring samples or of subjecting them to matallnrgical 
tests on the spot: such tests could be carried out by sen^g samplaa to 
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• test house, but it would be difficult to avoid detaining the consignment: 
pending the result of the test, in order to cover the {^nolty leviable or Uf 
enable the Collector to confiscate the goods which might be necessary in 
a case, where a large amount of duty was involved. In the case contem¬ 
plated here duty would be directly involved: in the answer to question 11, 
this would not be the case. 


Differentiation between products of various countries. 

This would present great difficulties: cases occur now where manufac¬ 
turers’ invoices are not produced: power could be given to insist on their 
production, but cases might arise where they could not be proaufed, e.g., 
the goods might be dumped in an intermediate country and purchased from 
there. Further, continental steel may be subjected to a final process cf 
manufacture in the United Kingdom. 
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SepliM by Railway Companiat to Qneatioiuiairea ittutd to Aem. 


No. 40. 


Bepliei to guestionnaire No. II (a) received from Assam Bengal BaSwag Co., 
Ld,, dated 2nd November 1923, 

With reference to your letter No. 271, dsteJ the 19th September 1923, 
1 have the honor to r^ly as below:— 

(o) The weight of steel castings imported by this Bailway during the 
" last two years was Tons 14-16.0-0 and the cost was Bs. 68,661-11-0. 
(b) {or rolling stock. 

(e)iTons 381-l(M)-0 separate cost not ascertSinable. 

(d) There will be only about 30 tons under “ 0 ” above during the 
..next five years. 

Paragraph 2 .—We do not make steel castings. 

Paragraph .Ipproximately 90 tons of steel scrap of all descriptions 
including mild steel. 


Beplies to'Questionnaire No. II (b) received from Assam Bengal BaUway Co. 
Ld., dated 5th November 1923. 

With reference to your letter No. 272, dated the 19th September 1923, 
C have the honour to answer as below the question asked by your Board 

(1) The approximate value at present rates for requirements of steel 

of all kinds for the next five years is Bs. 2,30,000 per year. 

(2) The increase in Capital and Bevenue Expenditure would amount 

roughly to Bs. 63,000 per year. 

(3) If Bolling Stock is to be considered as structural steel, the further 

expenditure incurred would amount to about Bs. 2,30,000 per 
year. 

(4) Any increase in cost of materials must affect general working 

costs and must have a retarding effect on rate reductions. 

<6) The increased price of ;teel resulting from the imposition of a duty 
of 331 per cent, would undoubtedly tend to retard Construction 
of Bailways. 

(6) It is most desirable from the Eailway point of view that the 

steel industry should be established in India on a firm basis. 

(7) I do not agree with a protection duty of 331 por cent, but if it 

is assumed that some protection is necessary it is suggested that 
protection should be afforded in the form of a subsidy for a 
fixed period of years after which the position should again be 
reviewed. The payment of any such subsidy would necessitate 
the keeping of Manufacture Accounts in sudi a manner that 
production costs could be accurately estimated. 


Beplies to questionnaire No. II (c) received from Assam Bengal Bailway Co. 
Ld., dated 5th November 1923. 

In reply to your letter No. 313, dated 26th September 1923, I beg to 
answer the questionnaire enclosed with your letter as under;— 


(1) Total vehicles 6364—Main types;— 

(i) Covered goods wagons, 4-wheeled . . . 4,185 

<ii) Covered goods wagons, bogie .... lOO 

(itt) Open high^ided wagops, Iwgie .... 68 

(tv) Timber or rail wagons, bogie .... 129 

(v) Ballast wagons, hopper, 4-wheeIed ... 170 

(vi) Oil tank wagons, bogie .<.10 


Total, . 
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(9) Annotl requirement! for the next S years will be, approximately i~ 
(I) 100 Four-wheeled covered goods wagons. < 

(»i) 10 Timber or rail wagons, bogie, and about 60 re-builds in our 
Workshops. Others nil. 

(3) We do not build wagons in our Shops.* 

(4) m. 

(6) Coat of the main types of imported wagons—excluding wheels and 
axles;—(ol Cost of stock received in 1922-23, (6) Cost of stock received in 
1923-24, (c) Probable average cost for 4 years 1924-26 to 1927-28. 


^ t 

1 

C. i. f. In. 
dian Port, 
piuf land* 

Erection obaboes. 

•Total cost, 
Anally 
erected 

i 

iog charge 
and duty. 

Labour. 

Stores. 

and ready 
to run. 

i 

1 


Bs. 

Bs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1 

f(«) 

3,000 

100 

100 

3,200 

(»■) Iron covered goods wagon, 4- 

(i) 

2,600 1 100 

100 

2,700 

wheeled. 






1(0 

2,500 

100 

100 

2,700 


r(«) 





(ti) Iron covered goods wagon, 
bogie. 

1(0 

6,000 

200 

200 

6,400 

1(0 

6,000 

200 

200 

6,400 

• 

p) 


•• 

.. 


(tit) Steel high-sided wagon, bogie .< 

(0 

6,300 

100 

100 

6,600 


1(0 

6,300 

100 

100 

6,500 

’ 

f(a) 

6,600 

300 

100 

6,000 

(ie) Timber truck, bogie . .« 

,« 

4,800 

300 

100 

6,200 


1(0 

4,800 

300 

100 

6,200 


[{«) 





(v) Ballast wagon (hopper) 4- 

(0 

__ 

.. 



wheeled. ■ 







L(o 

2,300 

100 

• • 

2,400 

(vi) Oil tank wa^on, bogie (suit- 

f(a) 


.. 








able for carrymg petrol.. . • 

(0 

•• 

•• 

• • 


: 

1(0 

26,000 

300 

100 

26,400 


(6) Statement attached. , 

(7) Tea, we have adopted the alternative British Standard speoiflcaiion. 

(8) On main principles " Tea ” but only If the coat price is not thereby 
increased. The Railways have to be run on a business footing and purchase 
must be made ordinarily in the cheapest market. The higher ail round quality 
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«&(! standard of English workmanship /ilso comes into consideration and 
might influence contracts being placed in England eren if the Indian price 
•was more favourable. 

(9) No. 

(10) This question has already been answered in reply to Question 7 in 
the questionnaire forwarded with your letter No. 272 of the 19th September 
19^ and the answer is that, while a protest must be made against the idea 
of a high protective duty, yet, if some further •protection higher than the 
existing 10 per cent, duty is necessary, it is suggested that protection should 
be afforded in the form of a subsidy for a fixed period of years after which 
the position should again be reviewed. The payment of any such subsidy 
would ne<»8sitate the keeping of manufacturing accounts in such a manner 
that prodifotion costs could Im accurately estima^d. 

(11) in increase in the costs of materials obviously affects the costs of 
working. The increase in cost might not be sufficient to necessitate an 
immediate ihcrease in rates and fares but undoubtedly it would ^influence 
transportation costs and migbi retard rate and fare reductions. Au 
increase in the cost of materials would seriously affect railway constructions 
especially as at the present moment a return of 6 per cent, on capital is 
required by the Government of India. 
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No. ,41. 

• Bepliei to gMeitionnaire No. II (a) received trom South Indian Sailtrav 
dated Idth November 19tS. 

I hare the honour to acknonrled^ receipt of your letter No. 371 ot 
19th September 1923, ,8n3*‘te give below eeriatvm aneweri to your 
enquiries: — 

(a) 48 tone—Rs. 1,25,328. 

(b) Loco, repair^ 

(c^ Cannot be ascertained. 

(d)^No. 

Scrip steel available annually 750 tons. ^ 

We do not produce steel castings in our own Workshops. 


Letter dated 20th November 192S, Jrom the South Indian Railway, forward¬ 
ing replies to questionnaire No. II (b). 

In cSmpliance with your letter No. 272 of the 19th September 1923,' I 
have the honour to enclose herewith the questionnaire with my reply,against 
each item. 


Replies to questionnaire No. II (b). 

Answer. 

1. 30,000 tons exclusive of fabricated steel. 

2. Annual increase in expenditure; — 

Rs. 

Capital. 4,55,000 

Revenue.1,71,800 

3. Further annual increase;— , . 

Rs. 

Capital. 4,62,000 

Revenue.*. 1,05,000 ■ 

4. Tes, certainly would prevent any reduction of fares.. 

5. Tes, it is bound to do so now that any pro^at for extension is 

judged on its capacity to pay a fair return on Capital before sanction is 
given. , » " 

6. In itself, yes. , • 

7. By means of a subsidy or a bounty on production. 


Replies to questionnaire No. II (c) received from the South Indian BaUviay 
Co., iff., dated SSrd November 19tS. 

I have the honour to give below my replies to the questionnaire forwarded 
to me with yo# letter No. 318 of the 26th September, 1923. 

1. The total nqmber of wagobs used by thit.Railway is:— 

Metre Clauge '* 1 ' 4.464 

Broad Gauge. . ‘ . . . . , 1,617 * 
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Main iypet of mgoni. 

Metre Gauge- 

Bogie covered goods.1,328 

Bogie high-sided . ^.171 

Bogie timber trucks.49 

Bogie ballast wagons . . . . . 60 

Broad Gauge- 

Covered goods f . . 763 

Open goods.251 

Timber trucks (double bolster).176 

Steel ballast wagons , . . . ■ ■ 25 


2. The following have been included in the five years programmeft — 



1 1 

1924-25. - 19263. 1926-27. j 1927-28. 1928-29, 

Metre Gouje— 

• 

Bogi^ eoTered goods 

75 60 35 38 

wagons. 

1 1 

„ High-sided wagons 

35 .. i .. 1 

„ Ballast wagons . 

20 .. .. i 

’ i 

Broad gauge — 


Co^vered Goods wagons . 

50 80 .. .. 50 

Oppn goods wagons 

15 30 30 30 

Timbpr trucks 

30: 

I 


3. No. 

4. None. 

5. Please see statements attached. 

6. (o) Metre Gauge— 

Tons. 

Bogie foveretl goods (exclusive of wheels and axles) . 8-9 


Bogie high-sided .... 

. . . . 7-9 

Bogie ballast. 

. 7-5 

Bogie timber trucks .. . c 

. . , . 6-5 

Broad Gauge— 


Covered goods ..... 

. 6-0 

Open goods . . , . , 

. . . . 5-16 

Timber trucks ..... 

. 5-8 

Ballast wagons .... 

. . 5-5 

(h) to (i) I regret it is not possible for us 

to giva this information. 

7. Yes. 


8. Yes. 

h 

9. No. 


10. By subsidy. 



11. Would undoubtedly prevent a reduction of fares and also retard 
the construction of Railways. * 

VoL. in. 


D 
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"Btjfiy to No. 5. 

Metre Qattgo—Estimated Amomt, 18tS~H. 


« 

! Bogie 
covered 
gor^s. 

Bogie 

high- 

sided. 

Bogie 

ballast. 


Bs. 

Bs. ■ 

Bs. 

Eaglulk cost e. 1. I. ylm landing chaiges 
and duty but (less cost of wheels and 
"axles). . 

4*050 

6,550 

4,060 

Xreclion— 


1 


Labour . 

180 

150 

60 

Stores^ . 

60 

30 

40 

General charges. 

30 

25 

20 

Depreciation on buildings and plant 

216 

288 

210 

Total . ' 

i 

4,625 

i_ 

6,043 

4,410 

Broad Oaiige—Estimated Amount, 19iS-ti. 

or 

! Covered 
, goods. 

! open 
go^s. 

Timber 

trucks. 

1 

Be. 

. Bs. 

Bs. 

English cost «. 1. f. plus landing charges and 
duty but (less cost of wheels and axles). 

3,765 

3,765 

3,765 

ErecHon~ 




Labour . i 

140 

100 

100 

Stores . 

60 

60 

SO 

General.£harges. 

30 

25 

22 

Depreciation on buildings and plai^ , 

200 

197 

196 

C 

Total 

4,105 

4,137 

4,113 
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Btplv to Quution No. S. 

Erected in our Worhthopi in 
Hxibi Gavoi. 



Actuals. 


Bogie covered 
goods. j 

1 

j Bogie high- 
1 sided. 

Engliah cost c. 1. 1. plus landing charges and 
duty but (less cost of wheels and asles). 

Ee. 

7,826 

its. 

6*222 

> 

Erection — 



Labour . 

118 

74 

Stores. 

64 ' 

'* 22 

General ohargea . 

16 

10 

Depreciation on buildings and plant 

401 

266 

Total 

8,424 

! 5,594 


Bboad Gacob. 



Actuals. 

Covered goods (single 
unit.) 


Ks. 

Coglish cost e. i. 1. plus landing charges and duty but (less cost 

4,030 

o! wheels and axles). 


Erection — 


Labour . 

67 

Stores . 

23 

General charges. 

16 

Depreciation on buildings and plant.' 

207 

' • TOT.lL 

4,342 


ooo'S?”*® 8>Ten*“ they hav® not been turned out in 

922-23 or programmed for during 1023-24. - 


o 2 
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No. 42. 


Eeplks to questionnaire No. II («) rec«W from The Madrae and Southern 
Mahratta Badway Co., Id., dated 29th October 192S. 

to 1923, I have the honour 


The weight of steel eastings imported as such during the last two official 
years was approximately 60 tons valued at Rs. 36,000. 

These castings were mostly used for the renewal of parts of locomotive 
carnages and wagonj. 


No s^arato record is kept of the weights of steel castings imported as 
parts gf rolling stock or other important articles, it is probably about 200 
tons valued at 1 lakh. 

It is expected the normal requirements will increase by about 60 per cent, 
during the next btyears. 


No steel castings are manufactured' in our own shops. This Railway is 
situated at a great distance from the Indian works undertaking steel 
castings which are situa^ in the North, it has been suggested that economies 
could be effected by utilizing scrap locally. 

This Railway at present puts about loO tons of steel scrap on the market 
annually. 


Beplies to questionnaire No. II (b) received from. The Madras and Southern 
Mahratta Bailway Co., Id., dated 30th October 1923. 

With reference to your letter No. 272 of the 19th September 1923, I have 
the honour to reply as follows; — 

The probable annual cgnsumption of steel of the kinds mentioned during 
the next 5 ye.ars is 12,400 tons, of which 11,000 tons would be rails, and 1,400 
other sections. . 

Assuming that the price of the steel was increased to the full extent 
of additional duty, a rise in import duty from 10 to 33} per cent, would 
involve an additional expenditure of ab6ut Rs. 70,000 on Capital and 3} 
lakhs on Revenue account annually. 

If the increased duty were extended to structural steel, imported in the 
fabricated condition, there would be a further increase in expenditure, 
mostly on Capital account, of 2} lakhs a year. 

The increase in customs duty might add about 1 per cent, to the current 
working expenses, there would also be an addition to the interest charges 
on account of the increased Capital cost. This would hare to be met by 
increasing earnings; it might not involve an immediate general rise in 
rates and fares, though, if the duty were continued for a long period, this 
must eventually result, on account of the increased Capital expenditure. 

Most of the proposals in the area served by this Railway are for new 
branch lines. The return on these generally would be less than 4 per cent, 
on the present costs of construction; the net result of increased Capital 
cost and working expenses by the introduction of higher duties woul4 be to 
decrease this return and this would have a discouraging effect on new 
construction. 

With every desire to encourage local industries, it is considered thai 
the fostering of particular industries would injure others, end from th< 
Railway point of view the question of the means by which the end is to 
be attained is of paramount importance. 

It is considered that an increase in tariffs or the restricting of orders to 
the local market would destroy healthy competition and lyould not result 
in the growth of a sound industry. It is also considered that the cost of 
developing specific industries should not be made a charge on transporta¬ 
tion. India is a country of great distances; it is of vital importance to 
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many induairies that the eoet of carriage abould he kept as low as possible 
and a tax which aifects Railways hinders general development. 

The Steel industry enjoyed a practieal monopoly during the War period 
with the result that wages were increased to an extent not justified by the 
comparative efficiency of the labour. There is no guarantee that the arti¬ 
ficial continuance of a monopoly by the imposition of a tariff barrier would 
result in improvement on sound business lines. * 

Railways are largely owned by Government and financed from Government 
loans, and any form of encouragement to rising industries should be strictly 
limited to the amount necessary to enable the industrial concern to give 
a return similar to that obtainable on money invested in Government 
loans. If Government take action to ensure that certain industrial invest¬ 
ments pay rates of interest higher than those obtainable on Goveftiment 
loans, it will tend to discourage the provision of money badly needed for 
the development of communications. 

The demand for steel in India is for many years likely to exceed the 
local supply, while at present there is no local competition to control prices. 
The principle of protecting industries of national importance has long been 
recognized in the case of Railways, where the guarantee was restricted to a 
rate of interest slightly below that obtainable on Government loang and a 
Government control imposed to prevent the exploiting of the public. 

If the Steel industry is in the opinion of the Government of national 
importance and cannot be continued without protection, it is considered this 
should be given preferably in the form of a subsidy payable from general 
national revenues. 


Sepliea to questionnaire No, 11 (c) received from The Madras and Southern 
Mahratta Railway Co., Ld., dated Snd November 192S. 

I have the honour to give below answers to the set of questions referred to 
n the enclosure to your letter No. 313, dated the 25th September 1923; — 

No. 1. 

Total number of wagons. 


Broad Gauge.5,553 

Metre Gauge.6,661 

' Total . 12,214 


Main types 1. B. 0. A. 

Broad Gauge. Metre Gauge. 


Covered wagons d-wheeled . . . 3,692 4,894 

Open wagons 4-wheeled .... 1,314 870 

Oil tank wagons 4-wheeled ... 36 

Explosive vans 4-wheeled ... 20 13 

Covered wagons bogie . . . . .. 127 

Open wagons bogie ..... ... 231 

Rail wagons bogie .... Ki/ 

Oil tank bogie. 33 


Total 


6,062 


6,168 
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WihtT typti—Broad Oavpt’ 


Double bolster trucks 4-wheeled , 

V V • b 93 

Single bolster timber trucks and rail trucks 4 pairs . 9 

Open goods wagons six-wheeled 

. . . . 48 

Platform trucks 8-wheeled non-bogie 

. . . . 3 

Oil tank wagons %ix-wheeled . 

. . .• . 34 

Water tank wagons four-wheeled 

. . . . 7 

Gas trucks fqur-wheeled . 

. . . . 13 

Engine carrying truck bogie 

. 1 

^Wavelling cranes . . ... 

.. . 18 

Support wagons for travelling cranes 

. . . . 13 

Store vans four wheeled . 

. 4 

Tool vans four-wheeled 

. . 14 

Brake vans . 

. . . 236 


Total . 491 

total Broad Gauge 

. 491 + 6,062 = 6,653 


Other types—Metre Gauge. 


Double bolster timber trucks 4-wbeeled . . . .104 
Single bolster timber trucks 4-wheeled .... 46 

Oil tank wagons four-wheeled.4 

Store vans four-wheeled.3 

Loco, oil vans four-wheeled.8 

Low sided wagons fitted with moveable bolsters four- 
wheeled .16 

Low sided wagons with sides and ends coupled, six 
wheeled.2 

Gas trucks four-wheeled.38 

Tool vans four-wheeled.14 

Tool vans six-wheeled.2 

Water tanks four-wheeled.77 

Travelling cranes four-wheeled.6 

Travelling cranes six-wheeled.9 

Travelling cranes eight-wheeled.4 

Support wagons for travelling cranes .... 16 

Liquid fuel tenders four-wheeled.3 

Platform wagons six-wheeled.2 

Brake vans.142 

^ Ml 


Toial . 493 


Total Metre Gauge .... 498 + 6,168= 6,661 
Total for Broad and Metre Gauges . 5,658+6,661=12,214 
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No. «, 

Annual requirement) Main Types—Brodd Gauge Section. 


•Oovered goods wagons four-wheeled about . -i . 200 
Open goods wagons four-wheeled about .... 100 
Oil tanks four-wheeled about 1 

Exploeire vans four-wheeled about t . . . 2 

Covered goods wagons bogie . . . » . , . Nil 

Open goods wagons bogie.<1 

Rail wagons bogie.1 

Oil tank wagons bogie. Xil 

e 

--- • 


Metre Gauge Section. 


Covered goods wagons four-wheeled about . . . 260 

Open goods wagons four-wheeled about s . . 160 

Explosive vans ....... s . 1 

Covered goods wagons bogie., 

Open goods wagons bogie about ..... 5 

Rail wagons bogie about.1 

Oil tank wagons bogie about.. 1 


No. 3. No, 


No. i. 

Broad Gauge Section . . . s . . . 960 

Metre Gauge Section.264 


Toiai . 1,214 


Broad Gauge Section. 

No. 5. 

Covered goods wagons A-2 typo I. R. C. A. four-wheeled. 

(а) Rs. 4,406. 

(б) Rs. 4,696. 

Covered goods wagons A-2 typo I. R. 0. A. ordered but not received^ 

(а) Rs.. 3,460, contract price-tfreight, etc. 

(б) Not available, wagons not yet received. 

Bogie open wagons B,C.-1 type I. R. 0. A. ordered but not received. 

(a) Rs. 8,200, contract price+freight, etc. 

(6) Not available, wagons not yet received. 

Explosive wagons X type I. R. O. A. four-wheeled ordered but not received, 
(o) Rs, 6,000, contract price+freight, etc. 

(b) Not available, wagons not received. 

Rail wagon bogie B.D.-l type I. R. 0. A. ordered but not received. 

(o) Rs. 7,700, contract price-t freight, etc. 

(6) Not available, wagons not yet received. 

Oil tank wago»<8 J.-l type I. R. C. k. ordered but not yet received. 

(o) Rs. 6,600, contract price-(-freight, etc. 

(b) Not available, wagons not received. 









Metre Gauge Section-, 


Covered goods type four-wieeled M.A.-l type I. R. 0. A.- 
(o) Rs. 3,300, contract price+freight, etc. 

(6) Not evailable, wagons not yet received. 

Oil tank wagons bogie M.B.J.-l type I. R. 0. A. 

(а) Rs. 9,700, contract price+freight, etc. 

(б) Not available, wagons not yet received. 

No. 6. 


, Broad Gauge Section. 

t 

Covered goods wagons four-wheeled A.-2 type I. R. 0. A. 

T. 0. Q. lbs. 
. 7 13 0 0 

. 0 13 0 0 

.0 6 0 0 

.0 3 2 0 

. 0 12 0 0 

. 1 10 0 n 

.4 0 0 0 

.10 0 0 
.0 3 0 0 


' Metre Gauge Section. 

Covered goods wagons four-wheeled, M.A.-l Type I. R. 0. A. 

T. C. Q. lbs. 

(a) . 4 6 2 22 

(b) .1 6 2 14 

W. 

(d) . . ' V . . . . 0 8 3 15 

(«). 0 7 2 16 

(/).17 0 0 

(g) . . V • . • . • . 0 12 3. 0 

(A) ......... 0 5 . 0 0 

(j).0 12 0 

No. 7. No. It is not considered advisable to make any alteration in either 
quality of material or severity of the tests. 

No. 8. It is considered the establishment of a wagon building industry in 
India is only desirable from a Railway point of view in so far as it eliminates 
the payment of heavy freight and landing charges and thereby tends to a 
reduction in transportation charges. JVhile generally favourable to proposal 
tending to -the development of Indian industries the means by which this is 
achieved is of paramount importance. From the Railway point of view it 
must be such as will not increase Railway working coats. 

No. 9. Provided Railways were so grouped as to admit of large scale 
iqanufacture in Railway shops this sheuld be more economical as the intent 
to be paid on capital investment would probably be smaller than that 
demanded by outside industrial concern^ and certain overhead charges could 
probably be shar^ by other works, 


( 6 ) 

(c) 

(d) . 

(e) 

(f) 

(a) 

(h) 
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No. 10. If the industry is poour^ed on the grounds that it is of 
national importance, the financial assistance should take the form of a 
subsidy paid from general funds; it should not be a tax on transportation. * 
No. 11. If the price of the A-1 wagon to Railways' was raised to Rs. d,600 
exolusiTO of wheels and axles it would probably not result in an immediate 
rise in rates or fares. The effect of the increased cost would be partly 
oumulatire and would result eventually in concessions being refused or rates 
raised earlier than otherwise necessary. 

If a further Rs. 440 per wagon were added on account of increase of 
duty on steel from 10 to 30 per cent, it would probably be necessary to 
investigate the possibility of increasing earnings at once. 

The proposed increase in duty would discourage Railway construction. 


No. 43. 


Replies to questionnaire No. 11 (o) received from the Bengal and North 
W'esfern BaUway Co., Ld., dated 16th October 192S. 

I beg to give below the information asked for in the above: — 


(а) The weight and value of steel 

castings imported during 
the last two ofiScial years . 

(б) Purposes for which used 

(c) Approximate weight and 

value of steel castings im¬ 
ported as parts of wagons, 
Locomotives, Carriage un¬ 
der-frames or other import¬ 
ant articles during the last 
two years . . . 

(d) As far as known to this 

office the annual require¬ 
ments will not increase 
during the next five 
years .... 


Weight. Cost.* 

Tons. 


Nil. Nil. 

Nil. 


£- 34,505 


2. No steel castings are produced in our Workshops. 

3. Average amount of steel scrap which can be placed on the market for 
ale annually, IS-O-O tons. 


ietter dated S7th October im, from the Bengal and North Western Saihoay, 
Jonoarding Iteplies to questionnaire No. II (b). 

In reply to your letter No. 272, dated 19th September 1923, I beg to 
)rward a statement giving replies to the questionnaire received with your 
tter quoted above. 


Replies to the questionnaire II (b). 

1. I estimate the annual requirements for the next 6 years of the B. & N. 
. Railway of the kinds of steel included in the statement which has been 
pplied by the Tata Iron and Steel Company at approximately 6,600 tons. 
The mild steel supplied by Taias has been found unsatisfactory for any 
'83 of work tliat has to be machined. The mild steel is too hard and large 
antities have been rejected as it damagesHhe machines. 

2. The yearly Capital and Revenue expenditure of the Railway would be 
reased by approximately Rupees 4 lakhs if the import duty on all steel 
«erials including rolling stock which are now imported were increased 
« 10 to 38i per cent. 
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3. The» will be no further increase as all iigported materials have beea 
, included under question 2. 

4. The increase would obviously encroach on the margin available from 
existing rates and fares, 

5. It is estimated that in the case of a proposed railway similar to the 
B. & N. W. Railway the raising of the import duty to 33J per cent, would 
increase the cost of construction by approximately 16 per cent. This would 
certainly be likely to retard the construction of Railways in India. 

6. If the establishment of the steel industry in India will facilitate the 
supply of materials of good quality at reduced prices it is desirable from a 
railway point of-view. It seems to me unlikely that this object will be 
attained. ^ 

7. If it is decided that the steel industry be established in India and 
that protection is necessary 1 consider that the protection should be given 
in the form of a bounty. 


Beplies to questionnaire No. II (c) received from the Bengal and North 
Western Bailway Co., Ld., dated 15th November 192S. 

In reply to your letter No. 313, dated 25th September 1923, I beg to state 


as under: — 

1. Total No. of wagons on 30th September 1923 .... 9,613 

Programme from 1922-23 to 1927-28 . 2,460 

Details of each type attached. 

2. Annual requirements of new wagons of each type— 

C.G. wagons 4-wheeled, 18'.400 

Bogie timber trucks, 40'.10 


3. Whether wagons built in Workshops—Yes, from raw material with 
wheels and axles and buffers coming from England. 

If so, details of costs for main types— 

Rs. 

English material excluding cost of wheels and axles . . 1,600 

Labour and Indian stores.600 

Total per wagon.2,100 

4. Wagons bought in India—None. 

6. Cost of each of the main type of imported wagons—. 

(o) Indian port plus landing charges and duty—Figures not 
available in this office. 

(6) Finally erected and ready to run excluding cost of wheels 


and axles— 

•Rs. 

C.G. wagons 18 feet. 2,260 each. 

Bogie timber trucks.4,&00 each. 

6. Weights of the following per wagon is noted against each:— 

Tons. 

(o) Total wagon.4-12-0 

(d) Steel casting.0-6-0 

(e) Spring steel . . *.0-4-0 

if) Steel plates and sheets.1-4-0 

<p) Structural steel (angles, channels etc.) . .1-9-0 

<r) Wrought iron ... ... 0-10-0 
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7. No. Britigh Standard Bpaoificationa Beport No. 24 not received in thia 

office. , 

8. Whether the eetahlishment of a wagon building induatry in India con¬ 
sidered desirable.—^Yes. 

9. .Whether the development of own wagon works for Railways considered 
more economical in the long run.—In a Railway such as the B. & N. .W. 
Railway it would be more economical to develops own wagon works. 

10. Assistance to Wagon Companies in India.—In the form of a bounty 
or subsidy. 

11. If assistance is given which increases the cost of wagons to the Railway, 
would the increase be of such magnitude as to render an increase of rates and 
fares necessary or to prevent a reduction ia rates and fares wl|ich might 
otherwise have been possible?—When taken into account along with other 
increases such as wages, etc., it would certainly tend in that direction. 

Would the increase retard the construction of Railways in India—* 
Probably would. 


DetaiU of Goods stock. 


(a) Open Low-sided wagons, wooden, four-wheeled . . . 241 

(!)) Open Low-sided wagons, iron, four-wheeled . . . 252 

(c) Open Low-sided wagons, iron,' bogie.28 

(d) Timber trucks, iron, four-wheeled.267 

(c) Timber trucks, iron, bogie.60 

(/) C. G. wagons, 6-whceled.942 

(g) 0. G. wagons, bogie.196 

(h) C. G. wagons, (18' wooden).24 

. (18' iron).3,499 

(i) C. G. wagons, (16' 4’ iron).3,061 

O') C. G. wagons, (14' wooden) . 33 

(14' iron) ........ 904 

(k) Oil tank wagons, 4-wheeled.8 

(l) Oil tank wagons, 6-wheeled.8 


Total . 9,613 


ProgramsiM. 



i 

1022«23. 

1823-24. 

1024-26. 

1026-26. 

1026-27. 

11027-28 

i 

! 


! 

6 

w 1 

i ! 

s 

03 ! 

5 

1 

! so 

! 

' ^ 1 


8 

State. 

8 

1 

09 

3 

1 

go 

j Total. 

C. 0. wagons, Jour^whccied, 18 ft. 

i7d 

" 1 

840 

! 

60 

260 

I • 

210 

] 

260 

1 : 

210 

'275 ! 

206 

220 j 

180 

2.400 

timber trucks . , 

10 


6 

t 

6 

4 

6 

4 

6 

4 

' 6 1 

J 

4 

60 
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No. 44. 

1 

Ltiier, dated tSrd November 19iS, from the Burma BaUwav Co., Ld.^ 
forwarding flepKei to gueetionnaire Nos. II (o) and II (b). 

Referring to your tetters Nos. 371 and 272, both dated the 19th September 
1923, I beg to reply as follows:— 

2. On the general question of the protection of the steel industry in 
India, I agree entirely with the views of the Burma Chamber of Commerce, 
as expressed in letter dated the let September 1923, from their Secretary. 
I may mention thht I am a member ed the Committee of that Chamber, 
and was co|8ttlted in drafting their reply. ^ 

8. Sevtral feeder railways are at present being constructed in Burma 
from funds provided by the Government of Burma, and it is the intention 
of that Government to provide funds for the construction of further feeder 
railways later. If special protection were given the steel industry in India, 
it would increase the cost of constructing those railways and would result 
in the construction programme having to be curtailed. Owing to the back¬ 
ward state of development in Burma, as compared with moat provinces in 
India, the construction of those feeder railways is essential, and any measures 
which woufd have the effect of retarding their construction are greatly to be 
deprecated. 

4. I should also like to point out that the freight on steel manufactures 
from Calcutta to Rangoon is very high—in some eases as high as the freight 
on such articles from England to Rangoon—which would increase the cost 
of railway construction were it necessary to import such articles from India 
owing to the high protective duties. 

6. From the point of view of the Burma Railways I think it is very 
doubtful whether the establishment of the steel industry in India would 
offer any material advantages. 

6. If it be decided to protect that industry, I would advocate that protec¬ 
tion be given by means of a bounty and not by the enhancement of customs 
duty. 

7. I have not had time to obtain the views of my Home Board, and 
the views expressed in this letter are, therefore, my own. 

8. I have no desire to give oral evidence on behalf of my Company. 

9. I enclose a statement giving the information asked for. 

10. I regret exceedingly the delay in replying to your letters. 

Replies to questionnaire No. II (a). 

1. («) Steel castings imported as such during the last two official, years: — 
Weight 3i tons: Value Rs. 10,000 approximately. 

(6) Parts of locomotives, carriages and wagons. 

(c) Steel castings imported as parts of locomotives, carriages and wagons 
during the last two official years: — 


Locomotives.234 

Carriages.4 

Wagons.334 


Towi . 672 


Value not ascertainable. 

(d) Probably yes. . 

2. No steel castings are produced in our own Workshops. 

3. The annual accumulation of steel scrap is about 720 tons of which 
about 300 to 400 tons is available for the market, the balance being used for 
weighting brake vans. 
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BepUet to Questionnaire No. II <b). 

Tons. 

1 . 60 and 60 lbs. rails and fastenings .... 6,300 

Girders.480 

Angle irons, tees, etc. 30 

Total . 6,810 


irxir 
irxU* 
S'xli" 
8"xlF 
4»x2'' 
T'xS" 
8''x3i'' 
12"x4» 
16" X 4" 


6»x3" 
9"x4" 
10" X 4" 


Channels. 



t 


Rejiairs. New work. 
Tons. Tons, 

2 1 

1 — 

33 3 


Total . 36 4 


Channels which are not given as Tata standard sizes. 




Tons. 

Tons. 

8"x3"x-376 . 

. 

. 420 

350 


Total 

. 456 

354 



V- 



Gband Total 

810 tons. 


Equal Angles. 



li» XIj' 




8"x6" 

[iVil. 



«'x6" 






Tons. 

Tons 

U'xll" . 


1 

— 

2" X 2» 


. 10 

15 

2}"x21" . 


. — 

10 

2i"x2J" . 


. 60 

60 

3'x3" 


. 76 

20 

31"x3i» . 

. 

1 

— 

4»x4» 

. 

1 

— 



148 

105 


Qband Total 263 tons. 
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11" xl* 
2"xll" 
S’lxS" 
6«x4» 


2"x2'' . . 

3"^ 2" . . 

Kon-Tata standards 


Unegnal AngUi. 

ufi 

J 


hepaira 

Nerf work. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

. — 

4 

. — 

10 

. 11 

* 1 

11 

15 


V-^- 1 

Totu 26 tons. 


Flail. 

* 

The Tariff Board sizes 1" to 6* and 8" are not 
clear and so total probable annual consumption 


IS giren. 

Tons. 

Tom. 

li"xl'' . . . . 

. . . . 8 

— 

2"X1" . . 

. 90 

— 

l"xr . . . . 

. . . . 3 

— 

2"xi" .... 

. . . . 12 

— 

21" X i" . . . . 

. 9 

3 

3"xf" .... 

. . . . 8 

— . 

6i"x|" .... 

. . . . 30 

— 

7"x|" .... 

. 40 

_ 

ll"xi" .... 

. . . . 18 


2"xi" .... 

. . . . 18 

_ 

3" X1" (Spring steel) . 

. . . 27 

60 

2"x|" . . . . 

. . . . 3 

_ 

2"x3" .... 

. 7 

_ 

21" xi" .... 

. . . . 20 

12 

2" X1". 

. 25 

10- 

3"xl" .... 

7 

& 


— 

— 


325 

80 


-^- i 

Total 405 tons. 


Roundi. 


i’ 

j' 

1' 

i* 

i’ 

V 


1 — 

12 8 

67 60 

60 27 

80 7 

6 


21 


















4(3 


1» . 

4 


1-1/16" .... 

2 


11". 

3 


li'. 

3 

_ 

li*. 

. 12 

14 

IJ" . 

4 

— 

■2". 

. 12 

_ 

2i". 

. 3 

13 


264 

i59* 


Various widths up to 84", 

1/18" . . . 

Plata. 

' -,_ ! 

Total 393 tons. 

Rcpaira. New n-ork^ 
Tons. Toils. 

7 35 

i' . . . . 


. 10 25 

3/16" 


. 25 45 

1" . . . . 


. 50 120 

r ... . 


. 53 9 

v ... . 


. 3 20 

i" ... . 


. — 5 

1" ... . 


3 — 

8'x3' . . . 

Sheet!. 

151 259 

Total 410 tons. 

Tons. Tons. 

. 12 — 

Channels . 

Summary. 

V _,_ / 

Total 12 tons. 

Repairs. New work. 
Tons. Tons. 

. 456 364 

£qual angles 


. 148 105 

Unequal angles 


. 11 16 

Flats 


. 325 80 

Bounds 


. 264 129 

Plates 


. 161 259 

Sheets 


. . 12 — 

1,367 942 

, 1 -^- / 

6BAin> TOTAL 2,309 tons per antjum 

(Noti.—C hannels and Unequal angles 431 tons are not Tata standards.) 
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2. Approximately Rs. 3,05,400. 

3. Will import none. 

4. The increase would undoubtedly tend towards an increase in rates and 
fares. 

6. Yes, unless more money was available to meet the increased cost of 
materials. 

6. See paragraphs 3, 4 and 6 of covering letter. 

7. See paragraph 7 of covering letter. 


Letter, dated S3rd November 192$, from the Burma Bailways Company, 
• forwarding replies to Questionnaire No. II (c)’. * 

Referring to your letter No. 313, dated the 26th September 1923, I enclose 
a statement containing the information asked for. 

2. I regret I have not had time to obtain the views of my Horae Board, 
and the opinions expressed are my own. 

3. Please also see my letter No. 13829/112-S. of date, on the subject of 
protectimi of the steel industry in India. 


Beplies to Questionnaire No. II (c). 


No. 

1. Total wagons No. as on 31st March 1924 . 8,610 

Main types I. R. C. A. 4 W. covered goods Type MA-1 . . 1,160 

Burma Railways, 4 W. covered goods, all teak . . . 3,660 

Burma Railways, 4 W. cbvered cattle wagons, all teak . 326 

Burma Railways, 4 W., 14-ton brake vans, all teak . . 90 

Burma Railways, 4 W., ballast wagons, steel frame, wood body 206 

Burma Railways, 4 W., bogie timber truck all steel with 
I. B. C. A. bogie. 200 


The above types include wagons now being placed on the line. 

Types that will not be repeated are not given. 

2. The annual requirement in new wagons for additions and renewals is 
approximately: 


— 

i 

1922-23. ' 

1 

1923-24. 

! Av. 1924. 

1 25 to 1927- 
j 28. 

I. R. C. A. covered goods . 

223 

778 

i 91* 

B. Rys. covered goods 

21 

59 

177 

„ cattle wagons 

:>() 


64 

„ brake vans . 

16 

20 

7 

„ ballast wagons 

3 

100 

2 

„ timber trucks 

•’ . 64 

■■■" 1 _ 

80 

30 


* These may te B. Rys. type. 





8. Yes, but at present only all timber wagons. The workshops are now 
being extended to permit of building all steel wagons; it u anticipated that, 
construction of such stock may commence in 1925-26. 

(a) The cost of one Burma Railways standard 4-wheel^ cover^ 
cattle wagon of llj tons capacity excluding wheels and axles is at 
per £1 sterling: __ 



Qty. (weight), i 

Cost. 



Tons. 

Es. 


Labour . 

.. 

a 

• 

442 

Timber teak . . . 

2-0-00 


500 

Structural steel angles and channels . • 

11-2-24 


106 

Spring steel. 

4-0-10 


44 

Steel bar flat and round Class B . • • 

16-0-22 

• 

234 

Plato M. S.• • 

1-1-24 


15 

Iron castings .• • 

4-1-26 


30 

Brass castings.• • 

i 0-1-4 


13 

Buffers and sockets imported .... 

2-3-24 

1 

226 

Galvanized roof sheets imported 

3-0-0 


110 

Total 

1 

: 4-4-0-22 

1 

1,720 


The above is the only type of vehicle now entirely built in oar workshops. 


4. None. 


ilUUU, 

6. The cost of main types of imported wagons erected in our shops (none 
erected hy private 6rms) is, including cost of timber bodies in certain cases- 
as follows, exclusive of wheels and axles and at Rs. 15 per £1 sterling. 

(o) I. R. C. A. 4-wheeled covered goods wagons. 


Underframe and body complete imported 
c.i.f. Rangoon including landing charges 
and duty . 


T. 0. Q. lbs. 

Rs. 

4 0 0 0 

1,920 


Laliour erection— 
Fitters . 
Rivetters 
Lifters 
Coolies 
Painters . 


. 20 
. 45 
. 10 
. 20 
. 1 ? 


• 114 


114 


Tout, . 2,081 


VOt. HI. 


G 
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(b) Vuma Kaiiva^s tjrpe 4-wliaeled 14>toQ braJu.rai)|. 

Underframe complete imported o.i.f. Ran- ' f. Q )tt j;, 
goon including landing chargea and duty . 2 6 0 3 2,060 


Labour erection— 
Carpenters 

. 340 

Smithy 

. 125 

Fitters 

. 16 

Lifters 

. 10 

Coolies ... 

. 26 

Machining timber . 

. 15 

Painters 

. 25 


560 

Timber teak . 


Structural steel 


Steel bars, class B 


'Cast iron 


Galvanized roof sheets . 

• • 





560 

2 10 

0 

0 

710 

0 4 

2 

12 

46 

0 14 

0 

22 

227 

0 2 

0 

8 

14 

0 3 

0 

0 

110 

Total 


3,706 


(c) Burma Railways type 4-wheeled llj-ton Ballast wagon. 
Underframe complete imported c.i.f. Ran¬ 
goon including landing charges and duty . 2 16 2 0 


Labour erection— 

Carpenters.. 

Smithy.jOO 

Fitters.25 

Lifters.. 

Coolies. ]0 

Machining timber . . . ' . 5 

Painters .jg 


195 


1,635 


195 


Total 


(d) Burma Railways type bogie 20-ton timber trucks. 
Underframe complete with I. R. C. A. 
bogies imported c.i.f. Rangoon including 
landing charges and duty . . . . j 

Labour erection— 


Fitters 

Lifters 

Coolies 

Painitara . 


. 45 
. 15 
. 15 
. 15 


1,M0 


4,e6Q 


00 


00 


4,rw 












I. R. C. A. 4-whee!ed coveted good(. 


(a) Total weight excluding wheels and 
axles. 


Weight 
T. C. Q. Ibe, 


i?A 


(W “ B ” class. 

0 8 

0 26 

m. 



(c) Steel castings. 

0 4 

0 22 

(d) Spring steel. 

0 6 

1 18 

(e) Plates and sheets .... 

1 10 

0 24 

(/) Channels and angles 

1 10 

1 5 

(g) Wrought iron. 

0 1 

0 4 

(h) Cast iron. 

0 0 

1 9 

(») Brass. 

0 0 

1 4 

Total 

4 0 

0 0 

B. 



Burma Railways type 4-wheeled 14-ton brake 
(a) Total weight excluding wheels and 

Tans. 


axles. 

12 18 

0 0 

(b) “ B ” class. 

0 6 

2 22 

HU. 



(c) Steel castings. 

0 4 

0 22 

Id) Spring steel. 

0 4 

0 16 

(e) Plates and sheets .... 

0 5 

2 0 

(/) Channels and angles 

1 4 

0 19 

(g) Wrought iron. 

0 1 

0 4 

(h) Cost iron. 



(i) Brass. 

0 0 

1 4 

Total 

2 6 

0 3 

C. 



Burma Railways type 4-wheelcd llj-ton Ballast wagon, 
(a) Total weight excluding wheels and 

axles. 

3 12 

0 0 

(h) “ B ” class. 

0 7 

2 16 

Ai(. 



(c) Steel castings. 

0 4 

0 22 

(d) Spring steel. 

0 6 

2 16 

(e) Plates and sheets .... 

0 14 

3 20 

(/) Channel and angles .... 

1 2 

1 25 

(p) Wrought iron. 

0 1 

0 4 

(h) Cast iron. 

0 0 

1 8 

(i) Brass. 

0 0 

1 4 


for weighting. 


Total, > . 2 16 2 (1 
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D. 

Burma Railways type 20-ton Timber truck. 

Weight 




T 

0 . 

Q. 

lbs. 

(a) Total weight excluding 

wheels and 





axles 


8 

12 

0 

0 

( b ) “ B ” class 

. . . 

2 

8 

2 

23. 

Nil. 






( e ) Steel castings . 


0 

13 

1 

0 

(d) Spring sl^el 


0 

8 

1 

26 

( e ) Plates and sheets 


2 

7 

0 

24 

(f) Channels and angles 


2 

10 

1 

25" 

(g) Wrought iron . 


0 

1 

0 

4 

(A) Cast iron 


0 

4 

1 

2 

(i) Brass 


0 

0 

2 

8 


Total 

8 

12 

0 

0 


7. This subject has not been gone into. 

8. No. Since Railway Companies must maintain considerable establish¬ 
ment for repair of stock and the additional expenditure necessary to equip 
the.se shops for wagon building is coinparatirely small. In the case of the 
Burma Railways, it is found that “ all stret ” covered goods stock is a definite 
failure due to rapid corrosion of the bodies; the standard covered stock will 
in future be woovlen body with steel nnderframe to suit; the undcrfrarae will 
on account of the body design almost certainly not be po.ssihle of construction 
to Indian Railway Conference A.ssociation in all respects. 

The cost of importation from India to Burma will also be prohibitive on 
account of high freights resulting from a shipping monopoly. 

9. Yes, for reasons given above. 

10. I do not agree with a protective tariff which is bound to result in 
increased cost of production. 

11. The increased cost of rolling .stock would undoubtedly tend to render 
necessary an increase in rates and fares but the extent of this will be depen¬ 
dent on quantity of stock to be obtained. 
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No. 4S. 

Commitsioners for the Port of Rangoon. 

Letter, dated 10th Oetoher 19SS. 

1 hare the honour to acknowledge receipt of your letter No. 38S, dated 
Vih October 1928, and to say that after duly considering all the points which 
arise directly and indirectly from the subject matter of your reference I 
hare come to the conclusion that the matter is not one on which the Com- 
missionoK for the Port of Rangoon, as a public body, can submit an opinion. 


a 

No. 46. 


Madras Port Trust. 

IFriffen Statement, dated SOih October 19SS. 

With reference to your letter No. 388, dated the 9th October 1923, for¬ 
warding, for an expression of views of the Trust, copies of two letters 
addressed by the Tariff Board to the principal Railway Companies id India 
in connection with their enquiries into the steel industry, I have the honour 
to inform you that the Trustees in their meeting of the 26th October 1923 
have resolved that they, as a corporate body, do not desire to express any 
opinion on the general question of protection to the steel industry as affect¬ 
ing Railways. They further resolved that as their railway operations form 
so small a proportion of the whole work of the Port that any information 
they could supply as to the effect of protection on the steel industry would 
not be of much use to your Board. 

2. A copy of their Resolution is enclosed. 


^Extract from the proceedingt of the Trustees of the Port of Madras, at a 
Meeting held at the Office of the Board on Friday, the S6th day of 
October 19ZS. 

*• «•»»»• 

856. Read a letter No. 388, dated the 9th October 1923, from the Secretary, 
Tariff Board, forwarding, for an expression of the views of the Trust, copies 
ef letters addressed by the Board to the principal Railway Companies in India 
in connection with their enquiries into the steel industry. Read also note 
•thereon by the Chairman. 

Resolved that the Secretary of the Tariff Board be informed that the 
Trustees, as a corporate body, do not desire to express any opinion on the 
general question of protection to the steel industry as affecting Railways and 
that the Trust’s railway operations form so small a proportion of the whole 
work of the Port that any information they could supply as to the effect of 
protection thereon would hardly be of any value to his Board. 


No. 47. 

The Karachi Port Tnut. 

WriiUn Siatementy dated 26th November 19SS. 

With reference to your No. 388, dated 9th October 1933, I am directed 
to state that the yiewg of the Port Trust in connection with the inquiries oi 
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your Board into the steel industry are as given in the •accempanying copy of * 
the Report of the Port Trust Committee which has been approved by the 
Board. 

Beport of the Committee appointed under Board’s Besolution No. 63$, dated 
Znd November 1933. 

The Committee met in the Port Trust Office at 12 noon on Monday, the 
12th November 1923. 

Read the Secretary, Tariff Board’s letter No. 388, dated 9th October 1923, 
forwarding two letters addressed by the Tariff Board to the principal Rail* 
wffy Companies in Indfa and requesting the Karachi Port Trust Board to 
make qpy observations they may wish to, by November 16th. 

Tie Committee first considered letter No. 272, dated l2th September 
1923, in so far as it affects the Karachi Port Trust, and have framed the 
following answers to the questionnaire. 

Answer. 

1. (a) Constmetion Worl ;.—(Capital Expenditure from loans.) 

The approximate value of steel work, including tug, barges, suction plant, 
sheds, cranes, raib, etc., to complete the first six berths at the West Wharf 
amounts to Rs. 84,00,000. 

1. (6) Maintenance Expenditure.—(Bevonm Expenditure.) 

The estimated amount to be spent per annum on Machinery and mate¬ 
rials for special repairs to Dredging Plant, Hydraulic Cranes, Mooring 
Buoys, etc., is Rs. 4,00,000. 


Answer 3 (a). 

Constmetion work .—(Capital Expenditure from loans.) 

Of the amount, Rs. 84,00,000, shown in aqswer 1 (a) Rs. 68,60,000 are at' 
present dutiable at 10 per cent., therefore, if the duty be increased to 33J 
per cent, the additional expenditure would be Rs. 13,65,000 during the next 
6 or 7 years. 


Answer 3 (6). 

Maintenance Expenditure .—(Revenue Expenditure.) 

Of the amount, Rs. 4,00,000, shown in answer 1 (6) Rs. 3,00,000 are 
dutiable at 10 per cent, the addflional expenditure would be Rs. 70,000 per 
annum or Rs. 4,20,000 in the next 6 years. 


Answer 3 (a). 

Construction work .—(Capital Expenditure from loans.) 

Of the amount, Rs. 84,00,000 given in answer 1 {a), Rs. 26,60,000 are- 
dutiable at 24 per cent., the increased expenditure, if the duty were in¬ 
creased to 334 per cent, would he Rs. 7,86,250 in 6 or 7 years. 

Ansicer 3 (6). 

« 

Maintenance Expenditure —(Revenue Expenditure.) 

Of the amount, Rs. 4,00,000, given in answer 1 (5), Rs. 1,00,000 are duti- 
gblh at 2} per cent., if this were increased to 334 per cent, the extra iMtpeo- 
4itara tr'ould be Re. 30,833 per annum or Rs. 1,84,998 in 0 years. 
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Animr 4 . 

Empb&tioally y«s. 

Answer S. 

The Jaising of the Import duty would most certainly retard progress, in 
fact it would probably enforce schemes to be shelved entirely. 


Answer 6. 

Yes, provided that the establishment of the steel industry Js not fostered 
by means of a high protective import duty. 


Answer 7. 

If, after full enquiries, it is established that it is absolutely essential that 
the steel industry should be given some protection, it should take the shape 
of a bounty or subsidy that would not hit the consumer and would react less 
unfavourably on the Port Trust than an import duty. This bounty should 
only be given after every indirect means of support to the steel industry has 
been thoroughly exploited. • , 


General. 

In order to analyse the annual increased expenditure which would result 
from the imposition of the increased duty under paragraph 2, Loan and 
Revenue expenditure will have to be taken separately. 

Construction toork.—(Loan Expenditure under Question 2.) 

For the construction of the first six berths the additional expenditure is 
estimated at Rs. 13,66,000 which means that Revenue expenditure would have 
to meet the Interest and Sinking Fund Charges on this amount. This sum 
works out as under: — 

Per annum. 

Rs. 

Sinking Fund to be set aside on a 5 per cent, basis 
on Rs. 13,66,000 . 68,250 

Interest on Rs. 13,66,000 at 61 per cent. . 76,076 


Total . 1,43,325 

Maintenance Expenditure.—(Reveme Expenditure under Question 2.) 

Rs. 

Increased Revenue Expenditure .... 70,000 

Total annual increase under both heads . 2,13,326 

Further increased expenditure under Question 3. 

Construction work (Loan Expenditure) Re. 7,86,280. 

Per annum. 

Amount to bo set aside on the basis of 6 per 
on Rs. 7,86,260 

Interest at 6} per cent, on Rs. 7,88,360 . 


Rs. 

cent. 

. 39,312 

. 43,243 


Total 


83,665 



Maintemnee Expenditure.—(Revenw Expenditure.) 

• JRe. 

Increased Rerenne Expenditure. 30,833 

Total under both heads.1,18,388 

The total increased expenditure may therefore be summarised as follova: — 

Bs. 

Annual increased expenditure under question 

2 2,18,326 

Annual increased expenditure under question 

3 1,13,888 

• - 

Annual increased expenditure under questions 

, *2 and 3.3,26,713 

Now the average income of the last three years as shown in Statement I 
of our application to Government for a further loan is Ea. 60,18,265. 

In order therefore to meet this extra expenditure charges would have to 
be enhanced as under: — 

Per cent. 

Under question 2.1 

J'nder questions 2 and 3 . . 6i ) pproximate. 

These percentages at first sight do not appear very high, but when the 
receipt side of the Budget is examined it will be seen that this percentage 
cannot possibly be added to each and every item and the result would be 
that Table I would have to stand the bulk of the increase and without a 
careful analysis of the charges it is impossible to say what the extra charge 
would be in terms of percentage of the present charges already heavily 
enhanced since the war. 

As regards the second letter No. 313, dated 26th September 1923, at pre¬ 
sent the Port Trust is not in a position to answer the questionnaire in detail 
as the North-Western Railway do all the railway transport in connection 
with the Port. 

On the completion, however, of the berths now under construction on the 
West side of the harbour, the Port Trust will in all probability work this 
side of the harbour as far as the railway is concerned. 

The estimated capital cost of this undertaking is Rs. 20,00,000 and if the 
duty is enhanced from 10 per cent, to 33i per cent, the increased expenditure 
would amount to Rs. 4,66,666 making an annual charge for sinking fund and 
interest of Rs. 48,999 which would have to be raised by further enhancement 
of charges to the public. 


No. 48. 

The Bombay Port Trust. 

Written Statement, dated lOth November 19 tS . 

With reference to your letter No, 388, date<l 9th October 1923, and your 
memorandum No. 412, dated 12th idem I have the honour to say that as the 
Questionnaire relates specifically to Railway working, it is not possible for 
the Port Trust to give definite replies as it is obvious that railway interests 
and. Port Trust interests in this connection may not coincide on nil pointsf. 
Further, some of the points raised are only of academic interest to the Port 
Trust. 

We activities of the Port Trust embrace many other matters besides those 
of their Railway. The increase in cost of railway wagons due to any en¬ 
hanced duty would not affect seriohsly the working of tiie Railway as th« 
number purchased annuaUy on Capital account only amounts to about ihf. 
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^ Any increase, howerer, in the cost of steel, whether fabricated or not, 
would undoubtedly affect both the revenues and the Capital expenditure of 
^he Port and if this increase was extended to include such items as dredgers, 
bargee, tugs, cranes, locomotives, caissons, dock gates, etc., whether imported 
complete or in parts for re-erection, a further increase in Port Trust tolls 
and charges would inevitably become necessary. 

It is estimated lh*t the Trust will be purchasing 1,370 tons per annum of 
fabricated steel, the duty on this at 10 per cent, being approximately 
Rs. 28,770 but if increased to 33i per cent, it would amount to Es. 96,896, 
an increase of Rs. 67,126 per annum. 

In the i,bove connection a point of great importance is that a further 
increase on fabricated steel if applied to steel hulls, etc., of dredg^ing flotilla, 
would enormously increase the Port Trust expenditure. At present it is 
■estimated that during the next five years £87,000 will be spent in (Sustoms 
duty at 10 per cent, on the floating plant to be purchased. If this is in¬ 
creased to 33J per cent, the additional expenditure would be say Rs. 30 
lakhs, or Rs. 6 lakhs per annum. 

It will thus be seen by summarising the above totals for fabricated steel, 
both ordinary and dredging, that the additional annual cost to the Port 
Trust for some years to come, duo to increased Tariff, if approved, would be 
as follows; — 

Rs. ' 

Fabricated steel ordinary . ... 67,125 

Fabricated steel floating plant .... 6,00,000 


6,67,126 

The Trade generally is pressing for a decrease in Port charges and by 
means of economic working in every direction, efforts are being made to 
achieve this object. These efforts will be entirely stultified if the Customs 
duties are to be raised as proposed. 

The Port Trust naturally would welcome any increased industrial activity 
in India but would prefer that this should not be attained at the expense of 
Indian trade. 

With the existing tariffs and with the extraordinary mineral wealth of 
India, placed by nature in such a favourable position, it is difficult to 
believe that Indian steel industries should not be able to compete favourably 
with the products of other countries, without imposing a further, almost 
prohibitive, tariff. 

If, however, in order to foster industry in India, some form of help is 
necessary it appears preferable that it should take the form of a limited sub¬ 
sidy which, although eventually paid for by the people, would be more 
equable in incidence. 


No. 49. 


Indian Mining Federation. 

Written Statement, dated the 28th September 1923. 

I am directed to refer to your letter No. 280, dated the ?0tn September 
1928, in which you invited an expression of opinion from the Federation 
regarding the proposed protection to steel industry. The matter has had 
a very careful consideration of the Committee of &e Federation and I am 
directed to say that while in their opinion the projKeed increase in tariff 
will not reflect itself to any marked extent on the working cost of the coal min¬ 
ing, it will appreciably add to the'capital cqpt of the collieries. There seems, 
therefore, reasonable ground for the apprehension that an increased duty of 
MI per cent, pn steel products will be keenly felt by the smaller collieries. 

2. The Committee do not propose to give oral evidence before the Tariff 

Board. 
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No. SO. 

Indion Jute Mill* Atwdation. 

Written Statement, dated the lit December 19t3. 

The Committee of the Indian Jute Mills Association have the honour to- 
refer to your ietter No. 86, dated the 17th July 1923, enclosing, for the 
information of the Association, copy of a press communique regarding the 
Board’s examination of the question of extending protection to the manufac¬ 
ture of steel in India. Thj press communique explained that the Board would 
have to take into account the effect which any measures recommended by 
them ]{ii|ht have on industries dependent on the use of steel, .and in this 
connection it was requested that those interested in such industries would 
submit statements of their views, stating at the same time whether they 
desired that witnesses should be examined orally in support thereof. I am 
to explain that this Association does not wish to nominate any witness 
for oral examination by the Board, but that it is considered desirable that 
the following statement should be submitted, indicating generally the views 
of the jute mill industry on the question of the suggested protection of the 
manufaoture of steel in this country. 

2. The jute mills are, it will be understood, considerable consumers of 
steel and steel manufactured articles, both in respect of original construction 
and equipment, and in regard to recurring charges for replacements, repairs, 
etc. So far as original construction and equipment is concerned, it is esti¬ 
mated that approximately 75 per cent, of the block expenditure is required 
for constructional steel, machinery, engines and plant generally. As a matter 
of interest it may be mentioned that the present day cost of erecting and 
equipping a jute mill, including land, staff and labour quarters, railway 
siding, etc., is at least Rs. 16,000 per loom against approximately Rs. 6,000 
per loom before the war; and there are at present some 46,000 looms in 
the jute mills on the Hooghly. Then with regard to annual recurring expendi¬ 
ture, it is calculated that the amount spent by the mills per annum on 
imports of raw steei, and spare parts made of steel, is about Rs. 67 lakhs; 
this figure is calculated on the basis of the actual expenditure on these 
accounts of several representative mills during the past three years. 

8. There is an important factor which it is necessary to keep in view 
in considering any question likely to affect the cost of production of jute 
manufactures. It is true that jute is a monopoly of India, but jute bags 
and jute cloth are not by any means the only materials that can be used 
for carrying the world's products. They are in fact used because of their 
cheapness as compared with other materials, and as soon as the virtue of 
cheapness disappears they come into competition with other articles. It is 
essential that this point should not be overlooked, for anything which may 
tend to increase cost of production undoubtedly endangers the existence of 
tte industry to a much greater relative extent than is the ease with art 
industry that is not so dependent on selling its product at a low cost. The 
cost of production from a jute mill, and the minimum price at which it 
can sell its manufactures without loss, are already of course much higher than 
before the war. 

4. The Committee have now indicated generally the extent of the interest 
of the jute mills as consumers of steel and steel manufactured articles, and 
the necessity of keeping cost of production on a low level. It is inevitable 
that if prot^ion is ^ven to the steel manufacturing industry in this country 
one consequence will be to increase the cost of jute fabric production, the 
cost of cmistruction of new mijls, and the cost of extensions to exiting 
mills. The natutal expansion of the industry will thus ^ hampered, if not 
severely eheeked: for, as has been explained, it is chiefiv because of their 
eh^nesS that jute manufactures •are used. If, in addition to the much 
hi^er cost of construction as compared with the pre-war basis, the totM 
block expenditure on new construction or extensions is to be subjected to a 
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further materiel increase, the cheapness of the finished product will be 
threatened, consumption will decrease, and the natural expansion of the, 
Industry wilt be restricted. Assuming that the increased cost, in conse¬ 
quence of a proteotiTe tariff on steel, affected only half of the block expendi¬ 
ture and that it involved an additional payment of 20 per cent, on the 
value of that half, the cost of construction would be Bs. 17,600 per loom 
instead of 16,000 as at present, and Bs. 6,000 before the war. 

6. With regard to repairs and replacements, if the import duty or: machinery 
is increased in order to assist machinery manufacturers in this country—end 
within the last few years several manufacturers have laid down plant for 
the manufacture of machinery—it is obvious that the recurring expenditure 
of mills will be adversely affected. If, on the other hand, the import duty 
on machinery is not raised, but the import duty on raw steel is,ithe price 
at which the local manufacturer of machinery can place his product on the 
market will be increased—if indeed he is not crushed out of existence—and 
his foreign competitor will of course raise the price accordingly. The Fiscal 
Commission (paragraph 109) fully realised the necessity of allowing machinery 
to come into the country at the cheapest possible coat, but at the same 
time they referred to the " obvious advantages in the encouragement of the 
manufacture of machinery in India.” They were of opinion, however, that 
such encouragement should not be given by import duties, but b^ means of 
bounties. It is true that the Commission contemplated the possibility- 
in view of jute being a monopoly of India—of the jute manufacturing industry 
being able to bear an import duty on its machinery, with a view to develop, 
ing the manufacture of this machinery in India. But, as has been statod 
above, and indeed, as is obvious without being reiterated, any protection 
that may be given to steel, whether or not it is accompanied by protection 
to machinery manufactured in India, is bound to lead to an increa.«e in the 
price of machinery, an increase which wiU of course affect machinery generally 
and not only the machinery required for jute mills. The position with 
regard to spares and replacements other than machinery will be precisely 
the same. 

6. The Association is therefore, in view of the considerations which have 
been mentioned, opposed to protection being given to the steel industry in 
India, but it is desirable to mention one further point of imporlance. It is 
recognised in the industry that there are certain qualities of steel required 
for jute mill machinery which cannot bo produced in this country, and, in 
the opinion of the Committee, will never be pr.rduced here. The Committee 
refer to the special cast steel used for the drawing rollers of drawing and 
roving frames, spindle steel, etc., and should it be decided, notwithstanding 
the strong protests against protection which have been made, to impose a 
protective duty to assist the Indian steel manufacturer of ordinary qualities, 
such special steels (which can be cla.'sified without difficulty) would require 
to be excluded. H, 


No. SI. 


The Indian Mining AHociation. 

hefter, dated 2Sfh September 1S2S. 

I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your letter No. 280, dated 
20th September 1928, enquiring whether any member of this AssMiation 
would dMire to give evidence before the Tariff Board in connection with the 
question of protection of the steel industiy. 

2. I am directed to say that the Committee have considered your sugges- 
tioB but that they do not think thef Association could usefully contribute 
to the discussion at the present stage. The Association therefore do not 
propose to offer any evidence in the matter. 
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Letter, dated 11th January 19H, from the Indian Minitrg Aeeoeiation, 

The Comniiitee of this Association have had under consideration for soma 
months past, the question of the proposed import tariff on steel as a measure 
of protection to the indigenous industr;. 

In view of the fact that it was extremely unlikely that anything like 
unanimity would be reached, and also that several members of' the Asso¬ 
ciation were to give direct evidence before your Board, my Oommitiee at 
first decided, in order to avoid repetition and " overlapping,” to offer no 
direct evidence, nor to submit any written statement. 

As they have reason to .believe, however, that this attitude has given 
rise to soin| piisunderstanding and comment, they have recently drawn up 
and circuittted to members a “ questionnaire ” inviting expressions opinion, 
a copy of which I enclose herewith. 

This ” questionnaire,” as you will doubtless note, may, at first sight, 
perhaps give the impression that this Association holds a brief for the prin¬ 
ciple of “ Protection.” This I am to state is far from being the case; but 
the " questionnaire ” was deliberately prepared and put before members in 
the form of a series of “ leading questions ” in the hope of obtaining in the 
replies something more than mere negation or affirmation. 

This object has been attained and the views expressed by members are so 
varied as to be almost incapable of being blended to express the solid opinion 
of this Association. For this reason the Committee have considered it desir¬ 
able to forward the accompanying copies of the replies received from members, 
with a note on each reply of the annual raisings which the writers represent. 

It will be noted from these replies, representing, as they do, total annual 
raisings in 1922 amounting to 7,098,388 tons or approximately 42 per cent, 
of the total output of the Bengal and Bihar and Orissa coalfields in that 
year, that while the consensus of opinion is against the proposed increase 
m the import duty on foreign steels the balance of opinion is only in favour 
if the actual continuance of the existing St6el Industry is absolutely depen 
dent upon some form of State cssistance. which has certainly still to be 
proved. In the present state of the Government of India’s finances it would 
appear that " bounties ” or “ State guarantees ” are out of the question, 
while a compromise such as an increase in the present duty of 10 per cent, 
or, siiy, 15 per cent, or 20 per cent., though preferable to the 33J per cent, 
asked for, may not be sufficient if the need for State aid is real. 

In the remote contingency of the extinction of the Steel Industry through 
the absence of proteeticm, the Coal Industry would have from 2 to 8 million 
tons thrown on the market annually, and consequently a severe decline in 
prices to face out against this, there is the fact that this quantity would be 
available for absorption in other directions more particularly in the recovery 
of lost markets. _ A further most important factor is the statement by the 
Bailway Companies, that the jost of transport must be increased if the duty, 
is imposed, whereas this Association has consistently pressed for more effi¬ 
ciency in, and lower charges by, the transport agencies. 

The Committee think it will be readily recognised from the correspondence 
now forwarded that the views of members are by no means unanimous, and 
it is with a view to placing all shades of opinion before the Board that I 
am instructed to forward the accompanying copies of the actual replies to 
the “ questionnaire’’ in the hope that they may prove of interest to the 
Tariff Board having regard to the aggregate raisings which the replies represent. 

THE TABIPF BOABD. 

(Proposed extension of prfiiection to the Steel Industry.) 

QcKSTIONNAmB. 

, I- opinion that the maintenance of a healthy Steel Industry 

to India is vital to the mtereste of the country generally and/or to the Cod 
Industry particularly? 
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2. If go, are you in favour of assistance to the Steel Industry in any form? 

8. Do you think that assistance in any of the following alternative fomw 
would be preferable to the direct protective duty on steel asked for if it in 
decided that the Steel Industry needs assistance for imperial reasons:— 

(а) By a " bounty " system. > 

(б) By a State guarantee of a fixed percentage on the capital employed 

as is done in the case of Railways, coupled with some form of 
Government control. 

(c) By a lower rate than the suggested 83i per cent, on imported steel 
(say, 16 per cent, or 20 per cent.). 

i. To what extent do you consider your Coal interests likely ^to suffer if 
any of the above alternatives are adopted, namely:— , 

(1) In increased raising costs. 

(2) In increased capital costs. 

(8) In increased ‘‘ depreciation.” 

(4) In transportation costs. 

8. If protection to the Steel Industry is not given in any of the above 
forms, and, for the sake of argument the industry collapses, what will be the 
effect, in your opinion, on the Coal Trade, of the loss of the present market 
for some IJ to 2 million tons, the present annual consumption of Coal by the 
Steel Industry? 

6. Is not the effect on the selling price of Coal likely to be disastrous and 
far more than outweigh the additional costs outlined in question four above? 

7. Have you any other alternative to put forward as a possible solution 
of the problem, should the principle of the desirability of some form of ” State 
Aid ” to the steel industry be affirmed by the Tariff Commission now sitting? 

8. In view of the conflicting views likely to be expressed by members of 

this association in connection with this problem, are you in favour of a direct 
representation to the Tariff Board in the name of the Mining Association, or 
not? • 

9. If BO, would you be prepared to give evidence before the Board? 


INDIAN MINING ASSOCIATION. 

The Tariff Board—Proposed Extension of Protection to the Steel Industry. 
(Replies to Circular No. 118-R, of the 7th December 19SS.) 

A. 1922 raiamgs 77,689 tons. 

1. No. 

2. No. 

3. (a) No. 

(1) Yes. 

(c) Yes. 

4. (1) Nil, if control is kept within reasonable rates. 

(2) This will not be affected if a fair competitive rate is kept. 

(4) Some Government control should apply here. 

8. Coal trade should not be affected if Government will assist Coal Com¬ 
panies by reduction of transportation charges. 

6. This would be balanced by export trade gtuned. 

7. Leave things ae they are and open tp healthy competition. 

8. Yes. 

9. No, all suggestions required shoulij be given by the Association. 

B. 1992 raisbgs 138,198 tons. 
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With refewnce to your circular Jfo. dated 7th inataat, a repr^ 

lentative oi our Company haa already tepdered evidence'both written and 
.oral and it is not ooneidered that any uaeful purpoa# would be aerved by 
duplicating this. 

C.' 1B23 raisings 892,616 tons. 

1. We consider that a prosperous indigenous steel industry ia of the 
greatest importance to the Industrial development ot the country. Whilst not 
going so far as to say it is necessarily vital, the position that ardse during 
the war clearly demonstrated the enormous advantage to India and the Empire 
of a local steel industry, even in the stage of development it had thrai reached. 

Provided that the State aid given is on a reastmable Scale, and carries with 
it the right to some form of Government control, such aid need pot in our 
opinion necessarily entml any serious increase in cost to the consumer, and 
there is no doubt but that a prosperous steel industry would be of consider, 
able advEmtage to ^e Coal Tiade. 

2. We are in favour of the principle of “ State aid ” in “ Key ” indus¬ 
tries if such assistance is foimd to be really necessary to save mem from 
■extinction. 

8. Yes. Of the 4 alternatives given, we prefer (b) namely a State guarantee 
oi a fixed *cetum on the Capital employed as is done in the case of Bailways. 

In such a case, however, it would probably be necessary to obtain an 
■outside and expert “ Re-valuation ” of the property and assets of the 
Industry and the Capital value thereof flx^. If necessary the existing 
“ Book ” capital values should be written down to agree with the “ Re¬ 
valuation.” 

Such State aid connotes State control and this could be made effective 
hy the appointment of a permanent Expert Government Director on the 
Board, and the employment of Government Auditors. 

4, 6, 6. These three questions dan be more conveniently taken together. 

It must be obvious that State aid in any form must raise the cost to 
the consumer either by a direct increase in the price of steel or by a direct 
increase in taxation to meet the cost of such assistance. 

As to what this would amount to it is impossible to say, but if the form 
of State aid outlined above were adopted the additional cost to the coal 
industry under the various headings given would probably be so small as to 
be negligible, more particularly having regard to the benefits the cool industry 
at present derives from the very large and growing consumption of coal 
by the steel industry. 

In the words of the “ questionnaire ” should the steel industry collapse 
the loss of this market for from to 2 million tons annually might well 
prove “ disastrous ” to the coal market, coupled with ^e loss of the export 
coal trade owing to competition by bounty fed foreign coal. 

7. No, other than to state that failing the adoption of the above suggested 
form of assistance in our opinion the increase of the present import duty 
from 10 per cent to 16 per cent, or even 20 per cent, would be far 
preferable to the extinction of the Indigenous Steel Industry. 

8. Yes. 

9. Yes, on the above basis. 

D. 1922 rasings 27,966 tons. 

With reference to your Circular No. 118-R. of the 7th instant the follow- 
ing are our replies to your Questionnaire; — 

1. We are of the opinion that the maintenance of a healthy steel industry 
is vital to the interests of the coal-industry. 

2. We are in favour of assistance being given to the steel industry. 
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3. If it is (Iscidsd to givo sssistsncs to t|io stsol iiiduitfp vs would 
fTtItt it to be giTsn in fam of f bounty. 

4. If such sssistsRce is given in form of s bounty there will be very 
little if any increase in coal raising costs. 

6. If the steel industry collapsed the loss of ^e present consumption of 
14 to 3 milium tons per annum by that industry would be « very serious 
matter for the coal trade. 

6. The effect on the selling price of coal in such case would be very bad. 

7. We have no alternative to suggest and our views have already been 
given to the Tariff Board. 

8. We think the Mining Association would give evidence before the Tariff 

Board. , 

■G. We have already given evidence before the Board. * 


E. 1932 raisings 481,309 tons. 


We find it a matter of some difficulty to accommodate our replies exactly 
4o the questions submitted but beg to offer the following; — 

1. The maintenance of a steel industry in India we regard as being 
most desirable tending towards establishment of reasonable industrial pro¬ 
gress for the greatest good of the greatest possible number of , India’s 
population though we should hesitate to describe it as vital. 

In connection with the coal industry in particular however we tend to 
the opinion that the maintenance and expansion of a number of large 
industries consuming coal are vital to the continuance and prosperity of 
the private-owned coal industries of India. Amongst coal consuming indus¬ 
tries purchasing from private-owned collieries steel, iron and engineering 
trades must be considered as of great importance. 

2. If after careful, impartial and expert examination it should be ascer¬ 
tained that the actual continuance of the existing steel industry absolutely 
depended on some ^rm of State assistance, we should be inclined to support 
such a proposition. 

3. Having regard to general considerations we would not support- 

fa) Any system of prohibitive tariffs, or partially prohibitive tariffs, 
(o) A “ bounty ” system. 

(b) W’e would merely offer a suggestion that the necessity of some 
assistance being fully established, it might take the form 
of: — 


X. State guarantee of a reasonable fixed percentage for a limited 
period on Capital actually sunk in productive works, such 
guarantee being subject to some form of confeol mainly 
Governmental but perhaps allied with representation of other 
industrial interests. 


y. Fixed contracts for the supply of a reasonable quantity of steel 
material for Railways and other works of public importance 
at reasonable though remunerative rates to the Industry, such 
Contracts however to appy for a limited period, possibly 
6/10 years. 

4 We are of the opinion that coal interests would not suffer but on the 
contrary benefit from such assistance being given as outlined atoye but we 
are of the opinion that coal interests would suffer should protabifave tariffs 
or heavy bounties be imposed implying dearer Steel, more cxistly Machinery, 
and other Accessories and that such increase in coste would— 

1. Increase working costs. 

2 And particularly increase capital .costs especially in ^e case of 
new collieries and new installations necessary for the develop¬ 
ment of the coal trade. 

3. Increase in “ depreciation ” cost would also follow. 

4 . It is likely that transportation costs would also bo increased. 
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6. Admitting merely for tbe sake of argument the, possible collapse of 
the existing steel industry, haring regai^ to the fact that this Industry 
• provides a present market for, say, 1} million tons of coking coal annual^ 
carried over short railvrays leads that such eventuality would be a very- 
severe blow to the development of the coal trade must be admitted even 
though the coal so released being all of good quality should eventually find 
other markets. 

6. The immediate effect on the selling price of coal would be likely to be- 
serious particularly if consideration be given to the present loss of markets 
for Indian coal, viz., Bombay and other Indian Ports, Colombo, Straits- 
Settlements, etc., and the existing want of transport at competitive rates. 

We are, however, unable to state whether such effect would be really 
disastroos or whether or not it would outweigh additional cqsts likely to 
accru# from the imposition of prohibitive tariffs or heavy bounties as the 
problem is one of great extent involving so many interdependent Industries 
and trade relations. 

But we are of the opinion that if any special help should be given which 
would have the effect of increasing the present burdensome Railway Trans-- 
port rates and also tend to restrict rather than improve the present 
inadequate Railway Transport facilities allocated to the coal trade, such 
effect cpupled with the fact that the policy of Railway Administration implies- 
continued acquisition and expansion of Railway-owned collieries and some¬ 
what unsympathetic attitude towards the private-owned coal industry would 
be to this our private industry, “ disastrous.” 

7. We are unable to put forward any other alternative os a possible 
solution of the problem. 

8. At present there does not appear to us to be any particular necessity 
for a direct representation to the Tariff Board as in general we associate 
ourselves with the opinion of the Committee of the Bengal Chamber of 
Commerce which opinion has already been put forward. 

9. Should, however, it be considered advisable and expedient to give 
jvidence before the Tariff Board we would be willing to associate ourselves 
with the Committee of the Indian Mining Association in this connection. 

E. . 1922 raisings 320,519 tons. 

Your circular No. 118-R., dated 7th instant, dealing with the proposed 
extension of protection to the steel industry, to hand. As members of 
the Association, we must express our regret at the delay which this important 
quest'on has experienced. It is now many months since the Tariff Board 
invited the co-operation of the Indian Mining Association. The Tariff 
Board themselves spent ten weeks in Calcutta during September, October 
and November, and, in accordance with the request of several Associations 
who had not been heard by them, they returned to Calcutta last week, 
and are, wo believe, leaving again to-day. It is only now that the Committee 
of the Indian Mining Association circularize members, and ask for their 
opinion on the subject. We propose to deal with your questionnaire, though 
we must admit that we do not like this method of reference. Questionnaires 
have of course been circulated before, but they have been questionnaires 
drawn up by the Commission or Committee or Board who were appointed, 
to make the investigation. In cases where no questionnaire has been issued, 
as in this case, then members are usually asked for their opinions, and are 
allowed to give them in their own way. In this case the Committee of the 
Indian Mining Association have drawn its own questionnaire, and have 
only asked the views of its members on these particular questions, which 
seem to us to have been framed with an obvious bias towards protection. 

Qveition I.—The maintenance of any healthy industry, steel or otherwise, 
is good for any country. We cannot say, however, that a steel industry 
is vital to India or to the Indian poal industry. Without the steel industry 
India would be no worse off than she was before. Steel is not a basio 
industry, to the same extent as coal, or the Railways or ports. Steel can 
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Euro^ With ease, and at prioea which are only slightly 
HTT T’ *“ ?““«««» to the fuU extent of India-e demS 

c^Zer !“ r‘ Steel affects coal in two ways, (a 

?"PP‘y’”8 maohmery, etc. The coal industry cannot at 
‘ T“ demands, as nearly a million tons 

h^L. 7^1 are imported into Bombay. In addition to this, 

^iigal ^^.has lost practically all her export trade. For constructional 
and pr^urtive purpoaea steel from Europe is better and cheaper than 
Indian g^l and even if the steel industry is lost as a customer, which we 
CIO not think likely, there are other customers which have already been 
lost, and which are only waiting to be re-gained, viz., the Bombay trade 
and the export trade. 


Question ^.—We are not in favour of assistance to the steel industry, 
or any other industry in any shape or form. • 

Question S. (a) We have no great objection to a bounty system in itself, 
ihe danger is that if you once begin giving bounties, it is difficult to know 
where to stop. At the present moment we consider bounties out of tlie 
question, as the Government of India simply cannot afford it. 

(b) This proposal amounts very much to a bouqty, and the same remarks 
apply. We think it very misleading to compare the proposal to the case 
of State Guaranteed Railways as the two cannot, in our opinion, be justly 
compared. Steel can be imported, railways are essential. 

<c) We are against any form of Tariff. We consider that a compromise, 
such as 15 per cent, or 20 per cent, would be almost worse than the 33J per 
cent, demanded. The latter would certainly please the steel trade, and the 
former would please nobody. 


Question 4 -—This seems to be an attempt to get at figures which would be 
entirely misleading. We will content ourselves by saying that, in our 
experience, in the capital cost of a colliery, one-third represents steel and 
its products. This is increasing and is likely to increase as mechanical means 
are introduioed to supplement labour. The proposed Tariff will add one- 
third to the cost of this, and this will be reflected in raising costs, by the 
increase in depreciation, and by an increase in the cost of repairs and 
renewals. Transportation costs need not be dealt with in our case by the 
Indian Mining Association. It is already dealt with by the Railways and 
by the Port Commission. Mention need only be made of the fact that 
every increase made by the Railways, or by the Port Commissioners, or 
tlirougu handling charges, all comes back on coal. 

Question 5 .—We do not admit for a moment that the steel industry is 
likely to collapse, if it is not protected. Tatas may have to reconstruct, 
or even go into liquidation, but that does not necessarily mean that the 
Steel industry will come to an end. They have a magnificent property, and 
if it came into the market, we do not believe that the liquidator^ would 
have any difficulty in disposing of it. We have already heard of one big steel 
combine wishing to start in India. What better chance could they have 
than by buying up Tatas, if that concern went into liquidation. In, our 
opinion, then, the chance of the coal industry losing the steel industry as a 
customer is too remote to be seriously contemplated. We will, however, 
answer the question by saying that if such a state of things ever came to 
pass, the effect might be unpleasanVto begin with, but the drop in price 
would enable Bengal coal to compete more successfully with foreign coal 
in Bombay, and might enable us to re-gain some of our lost marketo m 
Aden, Colombo and Singapore. . ■ * 

Question d.—The answer is in the negative. A high wiling price is not 
xlways » good thing for an industry, especially whan it is aocom^nied as 
It M at present, with accumulated stocks, difficulties of transport, and a 
falling off in output, which automatically'increases the raising cost. 
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Qnesiioii S ,—The views expressed by members of the Indian Mining 
Association will presumably be either for or against protection of steel. We 
believe that the large majority will bo against, as was the ease with the Chamber 
of Commerce. We cannot of course expect all members to hold tl>e same 
views on such a question as this, and we have no objection to a representation 
going into the Tariff Board giving the views of both sides, and explaining how’ 
many members were of one point of view, and how many were of the other 
point of view. This has already happened in the case of the Bombay Chamber 
of Commerce, and we have no objection to the Indian Mining •Association 
taking the same course. We take a strong objection, however, to the Indian 
Mining Association saying nothing, as though their members held no opinion 
on the subject whatever. . 

Questign 9 .—Wo should be very willing to give evidence but unfortunately 
our Managing Agents have already appeared before the Board to glVe evidence 
on behalf of their various concerns, including this Company, and therefore we 
are debarred from appearing again. 

G. 1922 raisings 798,590 tons. 

Referring to yonr cironlar No. 118-B. of the "th instant, we give below 
replies to the form of questionnaire set forth therein ;— 

(1) In our opinion a healthy steel industry would be a desirable asset in the 
industrial development of India, but wo do not consider that an industry that 
requires anything in the nature of a 3.3^ per cent, tariff for its maintenance can 
be regarded as healthy and in any event such an Industry is not vital to the 
interests of the country generally nor to the coal industry in particular, for the 
regson that the country’s requirements in steel need not necessarily he of 
Indian manufacture. 

(2) We are not in favour of any assistance to the steel industry of the nature 
of import tariffs. 

(3) We are not in favour of a.ssistanoe being given in any of the forms 
indicated. 

(4) Coal interests are likely to suffer to a material extent as a result of the 
adoption of any of the altornaiives indicated in the questionnaire. 

Transportation coats must necessarily be increased as a result of the higher 
charges that will have to be levied by Railways and Port Commissioners. 
Capital costs must be increased on account of the prices that will have to be 
paid for anything in which steel is used and this will result in larger allowances 
having to be made for depreciation. Raising costs will be similarly affected in 
consequence of the higher prices that will liave to be paid for repairs and 
replacements. 

(5 and 6) It is ilifBcnlt to treat .seriously even for (he sake.of argument the 
suggestion that the steel industry in India imist neeessarily collapse unlesa 
protection of the nature indicated in tlie qiirstioiinaire be forthcoming. It 
may be that the existing steel prodiu-ers will have to recon.striict and reduce 
their capital at charge but we cannot contemplate the plants now erected in 
India being shut down for all time. If tliev had to be closed down even for 
n time, the consequent reduction in the consiiinption of coal would oartainlv 
react detrimentally on the eoal trade whidh however would no doubt adjust itself 
to the altered conditions and fin] other outlets. 

In our opinion it would appe,ir to bfe inconsistent on the part of the Com¬ 
mittee to advocate a 8y,stem of State aid to the steel industry which mu.st have 
the effect of increasing costs, while they of^tating for a material reduction 
on Railway freights and export charges .“’•in order to regain the export trade 
which was in existencs before the Indian .feel industry ficcame a factor in the 
trade of the country. * 

(7) We are not sufficiently familiar w ith f e pros and cons to enable us to 
put forward alternative solutions oPthe problem which the Tariff Commission 
have been appointed to consider. 
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(8 and 9) We are in favour of a direct representation being made to the 
TariS Board in the name of the Indian Mining Association and consider that 
« representative member should be selected by the Committee to give evidence 
■hetore the Board, if desired. 

H. 1922 raisings 1,453,980 tons. 

1. No, and not 'coal particularly. 

2 and 8. Suggest bounty for first five years. 

4. (1 and 2) Increase in both. 

(3) A larger amount from profits would require to be set aside 

(4) Would be more expensive. 

5. Would regret loss of a market but consider it protection aftertled the 
increase in raising costs would be more than the already heavily burdened 
industry could stand, in fact it increases the difficulties when meeting foreign 
competition. 

8. Not in favour. 

9. No. 

1. 1922 raisings 258,999 tons. 

We are in receipt of your circular No. 118-R., dated 7th December, in the 
above connection and now append our replies to the (]uestions therein. 

1. We consider that the maintenance of a .lealthy steel industry in India 
is in the interest of the country as it is in the interest of any country. 

2. We are not in favour of assistance in any form being granted by the 
State to the steel industry. 

3. We are not in favour of assistance in any form being granted by Govern¬ 
ment to the steel industry. 

4. We are of opinion that if further jrotection is extended to the steel 
industry 

(1) Raising costs would undoubtedly be increased. The price of im¬ 

ported steel would rise to the extent of the protective duty and 
the price of Indian steel would be raised to, if not the same level 
a rate only slightly lower. 

(2) Capital costs would naturally be increased owing to the rise in price 

of steel. The capital expenditure of Companies desirous of extend¬ 
ing their properties would be considerably greater if a protective 
duty were introduced. 

|3) Allowances for deprecialioti would have to bo increased owing to the 
increased cost of renewals. 

(4) Transportation costs would be increased due to the rise in price ot 
steel and the consequent neces-sity for the Railways to raise the 
rates of freight to meet the heavier cost of upkeep of rolling 
stock, permanent way, etc. 

6. In the event of the complete collapse of the steel industry a ccrtaic 
reduction in the price of lower grade coals might result. The demand for first 
class coal is in excess of the supply. It must be kept in view that the present 
annual consumption of the stool industry is It to 2 million tons as compared 
with total average output of 18 to 20 ndlliou tons. 

6. We do not conaid(!r that the effect on the selling price of coal would be 
anything like so diaa.strous n,s the effect of a protective duty of 83J per cent, 
on steel would be on the whole indastry. 

7. We are entirely opposed to State aid ip any form. 

8. We are in favour of a direct representation to the Tariff Board by the 
Mining Association. 

9. We consider that the evidence before the Tariff Board should be. given 
on behalf of the Mining Association by a member chosen by the Committee 

f2 
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preferably by a representative of a firm managing a considerable number ot 
collieries of different classes. ' 

J. ^922 'sisings 28,804 tons. 

With reference to yonr circular No. 118-R. of the 7th instant, re proteo- 
tion to the steel industry, we beg to say, we are of opinion that until and 
unless, the steel factories, here, assure to work their factories, purchasing 
Indian coal the Association should lodge no protection in its favoi^ as the coal 
industry is thejnother of all industries and it is essential that in first point 
the co.sl industry must be protected. Further by giving protection to the 
steel industry, undoubtedly our raising cost will be increased as the prioes of 
hardware* jpateriale will jump up which please note. 

t E. 1922 raisings 59,5,121 toffs. 

With reference to yWur circular No. 118-R., dated 7th December 1923, I beg 
to enclose for your iaformatton a copy of my replies to the questionnaire of 
the Tariff Board regarding steel and wagon building industries and to say that 
I do not tliink I can usefully add anything to it. 

I,. . 1922 raising 205,290 tons. 

1. While admitting that a healthy steel industry in India would be bene¬ 
ficial, we do not think it vital to the interests of the country generally or to the 
coal industry in particular. 

2. We are not in favour of assistance being given to the steel industry. 

3. Our reply to No. 3 answers this question, but if for imperial reasons it is 
considered necessary to give some assistance to the industry, we consider that 
either (a) or (6) would be less harmful than (c). 

4. It is difficult to say to what extent coal interests are likely to suffer, if 
any of the alternatives mentioned under No. 3 .are adopted, but they would 
suffer 

(1) in increased raising cost* 

(2) in increased capital costs 

(3) in increased depreciation 

<41 in transportation costs. 

5. If the steel industry were to collapse the coal freed thereby would be 
absorbed in other directions, particularly if we can recover the export trade 
again, and although this might temporarily tell somewhat against prices in a 
depressed market it would not be felt in an active market. 

fi. No. 

7. No. 

8. Yes. 

9. We personally are not prepared to give evidence before the Board, but 
would suggest that one or more members of the Committee be selected to do' 
this after having duly considered the views of members and come to a decision 
in the matter. 

M. 1022 : usings 1,120,852 tons. 

N. 1922 raisings 708,269 tons. 

We beg to reply to your circular No. 118-R. of 7th December, the writers of 
letter M associate themselves with our remarks. 

1,1) The maintensnoe of a healthy steel industry is in our opinion of the 
greatest importoce to the coal trade. In all countries so far as we ere aware 
coal and smelting trades go so mjich hand in hand that the prosperity of either 
is synonymous. At the same time we would remark that an industry which 
requires anything in the nature of a 331 per cent, tariff to maintain its exist¬ 
ence can hardly be regarded as healthv. 

(8) Yes. 
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Ijointies outside all practical politics in the present 
condition of the finances of the Imperial Gorernment. 

(6) We do not think this is praciwable. 

(c) We are of opinion that a lower rate than that suggested would meet 

the case. 

(4) We consider that coal interests are likely to sutler to a certain extent in 
increased raising costs, etc., but we a« of opinion that the collapse of the 
steel industry would be much more disastrous to the coal trade. 

(fi) If we premise that the steel industry may collapse the result would in 
our opinion be disastrous to the Jherria held w'here the coking coals 'S^e won, 
but it is difhcult to treat seriously eTen'for the sake of argument such premises. 
We cannot contemplate plants such as have now been erected being shut down 
indefinitely although it is possible re-coustruction may^heCome necessary. 

(®) Again, if we premise the collapse of the steel industry, our answer is 
in the affirmative. 

(7) No. 

(8) Yes. 

(9) No. 

General. 

We submit the questionnaire postulates to a certain extent that, unless 
protection is given, the existing steel works will cease to exist. 

We incline to the opinion that the existing steel works are over capitalised 
and have been extravagantly run. In our opinion it would be bad business 
to bolster up snob concerns to the extent of the enormous tariff indicated. 


No. 52. 

Burma Electric Tramways and Lighting Company, Limited. 

Written Statement, dated 26th November 1913. 

I have the honour to request >our Board to consider the adverse effects 
of an increased tariff on steel and iron as regards electric lighting and 
Tramways undertakings. 

(1) In the first place a large amount of material used by Electric Com¬ 
panies is of a special character and could not be made satisfactorily in India 
probably even with the help of a duty, such as for example lighting and 
tramway poles and steel tramway rails. 

(2) The increased cost of lighting poles if a duty be imposed would have 
to come from the consumer and the increased cost of tramway poles and rails 
would mean either (o) increased fares, or (6) extensions of tram lines would 
have to be given up owing to excessive capital outlay. Both of these would 
throttle the development of tramways and electric lighting in outlying 
districts. 

(3) Both lighting and tramways are ia the nature of public utilities, 
iften supplied at very little more than bare cost, and in consequence any 
increase in the cost of providing the service required naturally bears very 
hardly on both the public and the undertaking supplying the commodity 
whefier the undertaking be owned by a Company or a Mnnioipahi^. 

(4) I have, therefore, to request that due consideration may be given to 
tbia important aspect before any steps are taken to inorease in any way the 
present Onstoms duty on iron and steel or on machinery. 
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No. 53. 


The Madras Electric Tramways (1904)< 

Written Statement, dated 27th November 192S. 

We hare the honour to enter onr emphatic protest againot the placing of 
any additional Customs import duty on manufactured iron and steel goods. 

We are in control both of the Electric Tramways and the Electric Supply 
in Madrim, and, during rhcent years, have been considerably hampered by 
increased; priee.s of nearly all stores necessary for the maintenance of our 
underAkings. '' 

When it is borne in mind that steel in one form or another is used in 
almost every industry, it is obvious that a large increase in import duties 
thereon must have the effect of causing an increase in the cost of all articles 
manufactured in India. We endeavour to purchase goods locally whenever 
possible, and our running and maintenance expenses would, therefore, natu¬ 
rally increase. 

Such articles as tramway rails and steel tyros for tram car wheels are not 
procurable in India, so far as we are aware. At present we import such 
materials from England, and they are fully double their pic-war price. If 
to this is to be added a large protective duty (we understand that as much 
as .33} per cent, has been suggested) it will mean a further large addition to 
our costs. For instance, we recently laid a tramway extension of about 
one mile and a quarter, and the rails, fishplates, tie bars, etc., imported for 
this work amounted in value to approximately lbs. 3,00,000. On this, under 
existing conditions, Its. 30,0(X) is payable as import duty, but under the 
suggested protective tariff, this would bo increased to Ils 1,00,000. Such 
heavy expenditure is more than we could pos.sibly bear, and still maintain 
our present charges for electric current and tramway fares. The only thing 
for us to do would be to increase both our charge per unit for electricity 
supplied and our tramway fares, and, as the protective tariff would have 
already increased the general cost of living, these would come as additional 
burdens on the general public. 

We do not consider that it is possible to make out any case for the 
suggested increase in import duties. The people who are asking for it 
presumably did not establish iron and steel works in India from philan¬ 
thropic motives. It was not their foremost desire to find remunerative 
employment for Indian workmen, nor had they chiefly in mind the desirability 
of making India independent of the outside world, for her supply of iron and 
•teel goods. They were business men, and, in our opinion, they anticipated 
that, with the cheap labour obtainable in India, they would be able to 
turn out their manufactures at a le.s8 cost than similar articles could 
be imported, and thus capture the market and make a handsome profit. For 
reasons which we cannot quite fathom, this has not been the case, and the 
imported article is still cheaper than that made in India. It is not merely 
a case of Continental firms “ dumping ” goods in India at low prices, which 
are rendered possible by a debased exchange; but even England and America, 
in which countries wages are far higher than here^ can also send goods to 
India, which can be landed and sold at less than the local manufacturers can 
turn out similar articles. 

To sum up, it appears to us that, although a protective duty might have 
the temporary effect of restoring the business of the individuals protected, 
it could not have any long lastmg effect. A business which needs such help 
must have farther defects, which require investigation. An undoubted effect 
of the protective tariff, however, would be to raise the cost of living tor 
every one in India, which appears to us to be a state of affairs most 
etrenuously to be avoided. 
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No. 54. 


The Calcutta Tramways Company, Limited. 


Written Statement, dated im December im 
j nun ne sluU be glad if you will place before the Tai^ Board. ^ 


To ~ ■ 

The Tariff Board. 

.tppoiiited to enquire into the desirability of'accord- 
\ protection to thn indigenous steel industry of 

India and of imposing duties on imported steel, 


statement of Ohjeefiors of the Cokutta Tramways Company, Limited to the 
proposals to enforce, the protection and duty ahovementionel 

1. The olqoctor.s are a limited liability Company incorporated in England, 
under the Compaiiiea Acts in force there, and carrying on business in 
Calcutta under the powers contained in certain special enactments of the 
Indian togi.^latnr.- (h<'r’'pr'fter called “ the Company ”). 

2. The Company operates and maintains the whole of the electric tram¬ 
way sorvicc thronghoiit Calcntla and Suburbs and Howrah, consisting of 35 
rntle.s of douhio tr.imwn,v track. Tiic present maximum number of trains 
running daily in Calcutta is lOo wliilst Howrah i.s served daily with a 
further 18 cars. For the purpo.sea of tlio undertaking, large quantities of 
iron and sU'el and other metals and iron products are constantly required 
for the construction and maintenance of the permanent-way, rolling stock, 
generating plant and miscoll.iiieoiis equipment. The Company is, therefore! 
ritally interested and coiicorned in any increase in the price of steel ami 
iron or other iron products. 


3. Tho Company claims that the proposals for the imposition of a higher 
duty on imported stool w'ouhi materially and seriously hamper the Company 
and have disastrous effects on the Company and general public. 

4. .4ny increase in the price of steel caused hy the imposition of addi¬ 
tional import duties on .steel or iron is likely to retard the maintenance and 
extension of the tramways in Calcutta and Howrah. 

5. If the suggested increase of the import duty on steel and iron should 
materialize, tho price of steel and other iron or steel products in India 
would bo iiicrea.sed to such an extent as to add very seriously to tho capital 
and revenue expenditure of the Company, and would probably necessitate 
the Company having to increase the tramway fares and thus affect the poorer 
classes in Calcutta. 


6. It is anticipated that the Company’s finance would also be materially 
impaired. 

7. The Company import annually steel products consisting of rails and 
fastenings, steel tyres, wheels, axles, etc., to an approximate amount of 
Rs. 2,78,9(10. The imposition of the suggested duty would impose a further 
rereftee expenditure of approximately Rs. 92,973 per annum. As regards 
capital expenditure, this will necessarily depend on the further development 
of tho Company in the way of extensions for which there is an urgent 
demand. Such expenditure will, of course, be similarly enhanced by the 
increased cost of new construction which must necessarily follow the »ug- 
gested protection of the indigenous steel industry. 

8. At the present time the Company u~es a special type of steel rpil* 
(British Standard Section No. 7) in connection with the construction and' 
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maintenance of the permanent-way for the manufacture pf which no plant 
exists in India, and it is extremely doubtful whether it would pay any steel 
manufacturing concern to instal the necessary plant for rolling steel rails 
of the required section owing to the comparatively small demand in this 
country. 

9. Generally the Company object to any such protective tariff on economic 
grounds as the Company feels that it would seriously affect the development 
of Indian industries and would be a greater hardship on the poorer classes 
throughout the Vhole country. 

ISth December 19iS. 


No. 55. 


East Bengal River Steam Service Ltd. 

Written Statement, dated 6tk October 102$. 

In compliance with the press communique issued on the 17th July 1923, we 
have the honour to submit the following opinion on the proposal to 
extend protection to the manufacture of steel in India. 

'While admitting the importance of the steel industry for purposes of 
national defence as shown in the Report of the Indian Fiscal Commission 
(para. 59) we are of opinion that the excessive duty on imported steel will 
prejudicially affect almost all the industries in a country where industrial 
development is urgently needed. 

The Tata Iron and Steel Company have put forward their claim to 
protection and have asked that the rate of duty on imported steel should 
be raised from 10 to 33J per cent. But they obviously overlook the fact that 
the raising of,this duty will have an injurious effect upon other industries 
for which steel is an important raw material. This important aspect of 
the question should not be lost sight of. 

The duty has already been raised to 10 per cent, and most industries 
will not be able to bear a further advance of duty on steel. And we are 
emphatically of opinion that it is vital to the interest of some industries that 
the duty should be abolished altogether. 

The pre-war price of steel was Rs. 6 to Rs. 6 per cwt., and at the present 
time it stands at from Rs. 9 to Rs. 10. But we have reason to hope that 
with the return of normal conditions the price of steel will come down 
almost to the pre-war rate. 

If the doty is raised to 33i per cent.. Great Britain and bther European 
countries will be able to build ships at a cheaper price than India as they, 
wiU escape the Indian duty altogether; and the chande of our developing 
Gie ship-building industry in India will be lost. At present inland vessels 
are being built here and we ourselves are building them in our dock. If 
the duty on steel is raised, it wiU not.be possible to build them here, as 
big inland vessels which can come on their own steam will be built in 
Europe and Indian builders will not be able to compete with Europeans. 
Thus instead of encouraging the ship-building industry here, it will go to 
put a stop to it altogether. The importance of the ship-building industry 
for purposes of national defence cannot be ignored. At a time when the 
Indian Mencantue Marine Committee are enquiring into the prospects of, 
and devising means for, the development of the ship-building industry in 
India, a spoke should not be driven into the wheel of progress by rauing 
the duty from 10 to 33} per centt 

It the Government want to help the development of the sted iadutry 
in India, should adopt other measure, viz., reduction of railway 
fre4ld>t and placing orders for Government requirements as far as poiail^ 
in India, etc. But in no case should the doty on sted be raised. On the 
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«tter huid, we are of opinion that the duty on steel required for ehip- 
Duuding and similar industries in which steel forms the chief material and 
machinery may be abolished altogether. 

surprise that the Tata Iron and Stool Company have 
not disdraed their cost of production, but hare asked for an increase of 
duty, IS hardly fair. They have made enormous pMlts during the 

war and built up a large reserve. Under the oirouinstanoes.it is hardly fair 
SOT tbeni to expect a return of 16 per cent, on their capital and thereby 
injure the interest of other industries. In a country where industrial 
development is urgently needed, the steel industry should be content with 
a very reasonable profit on the capital outlay. 


We beg to impress on the Board the necessity of providing cheap 
materials for the ship-building and cognate industries in India an^ hope 
the duty will not be raised to benefit one industry at the cost of others. 


East Bengal River Steam Service Ltd. 

V/riiien Statement, dated ISth October 192S. 

With reference to your letter No. 397, dated 10th October 1923, we hog 
to enclose herewith our replies to questionnaires sent to us for consideration. 

1. The raising of the duties of imported steel will greatly interfere with 
our business both as a Shipping Company and also as an Engineering 
Works. 

2. In our East Bengal Engineering Works inland vessels and barges are 
built of which steel forms the principal part. Besides this we do other 
outside works for which steel forms also the principal raw material. 

3. We use mostly mild steel plates, angles, tees, rounds, fiat bars, rivets, 
bolt nuts and corrugated iron sheets and pig iron. The quantity depends on 
the volume of the work we have in hand. For the years 1922 and 1923 we 
used about 600 tons of mild steel. 

4. It depends on the nature of the work. For fiats and barges the cost 
•of steel will be about 60 per cent, of the value of the vessels and for other 
works the cost of materials is much less in proportion to the value of the 
finished articles. 

5. Mild steel plates, angles tees, etc., used by us are mostly imported 
goods while the pig iron used by us is wholly of Indian manufacture. 

6. The approximate outturn of our works for the last 2 years will be 
about 7 to 8 hundred ions a year and for 3 years preceding this period 
it was less on account of slump in business. 

7. We build flats and steamers for our own use, and sometimes for outside 
orders. But none of our products are exported. We also do lot of works 
for local jute presses and other industries. 

8. No. 

9. None. 

12. No. 
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No. 56. 

Me«m. The British Burmah Petloleum Company. 

Written Statement, dated 2ith October 19SS. 

I am instruc^ted by the Directors of the British Burmah Petroleum Co., 
W., and the Rangoon Oil Co., Ld. (of which the former Company are the- 
Managing Agents) to refer to the evidence put before your Board advocating 
legislation involving a considerable increase in the tariff (up to .33J per cent.), 
on iron and steel oroducts imported into India and I am to state that my 
Directo{8 emphatically protest against any such increase as indicated, 
particularly if applied to material used in the Oilfields and Refineries of 
Burma. 

The broad gj-ounds of our protest are: — 

(1) The manufacturers in India in our view cannot provide the special 

material required in the petroleum industry. Such material 
includes well-casings, piping of large size, well-drilling tools and 
appliances, plates for storage tanks and oil-stills together with 
pumps and valves of special design. These items represent a 
large percentage of the cost of an oil company’s operations. 
Ot^er materials are drop and die forgings for special work, 
engines and electrical plant, which cannot be obtained in India 
or Burma. 

(2) The oil industry, comprising exploration, production and refining 

work, requires special appliances peculiar to the industry, much 
of which is manufactured under patents. Other materials 
in general often require specialized experience, training and 
facilities for producing them. Such have not been considered 
or even thought of in India as yet and it would take years to 
acquire the standard now attained by existing suppliers. 

(8) In our experience such material as is manufactured in India 
or Burma is inferior to that obtained from Great Britain or 
America. 

(4) A tariff increase or form of bounty will tend to encourage a mono¬ 
poly in this special industry, placing it in the hands of the 
strongest financial corporation to the ultimate detriment of the 
industry, 

(6) Our companies are burdened with continually increasing costs of 
operation and onerous charges in respect of Royalty and Excise 
■ dues some of which have been increased by recent legislation.' 

(6) An increase in the cost of producing petroleum products must 

ultimately be borne by the consuming public in India and 
Burma, who now benefit from prices lower than those in most 
other countries because of the manufacture of these products 
in a province of India, and further such higher prices will 
tend to restriction of tra^e. 

(7) India and Burma are two distinct countries demanding individual 

consideration, and legislation on the lines advocated can only 
react, we believe, disadvantageously in Burma, 

On the above grounds therefore, my Directors cannot do otherwise than 
TegK^ with grave apprehension Ihe addition of further burdens upon our 
biu&eaa such as must inevitably result from the introduction of legislation 
on the lines demanded by the steel interests in India, and we stroi^ly urge 
that our contentions should receive careful consideration by the Tariff Board 
before submitting its recommendations to the Government of India. 
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letter from the Tariff Board, to Messrs. The British Bxirmah Petroleum 
Company, dated 6th November 1923. 

With reference to your letter No. 8,-1419, dated the 24^ October 1923, 
am directed to say that the Tariff Board would be glad to have informa¬ 
tion from the British Burmah Petroleum Company on the following points: — 

(а) If a capital expenditure of, say, Rs. 10 lakhs is being incurred in 

the sinking and equipping of new oil wells and in the necessary 
pumping, storage, and distilling plant and other accessories, 
what would be the quality and value of the steel or steel work 
used and in what form would the steel be bought by the com¬ 
pany ? ' * 

(б) When the above plant was in full operation what would be the 

average annual expenditure on steel and steel work for opera¬ 
tion, maintenance and repairs and what forms of steel would 
bo used.^ What ratio would this bear to the total annual expen¬ 
diture on operation, maintenance and repairs? 

2. Such steel as may form constituent parts of engines, special appli¬ 
ances, electrical and mechanical plant and machines, pumps, etc., should 
not be counted as steel for the purpo.so of the questions referred to above. 
What the Board particularly would like to know is the consumption of steel 
in the forms in which it is entered in the present Tariff Schedule under the 
heading “Iron and Steel.” Welded or weldless steel pipe or tubing should 
be reported separately from pipe built up of plates or sheets. 

3. With reference to the statement in paragraph 3 of your letter, viz., 
that steel manufactured in India is inferior to that obtained from Great 
Britain or America, I am to roque.st you to give particulars of the alleged 
inferiority .stating when the steel was purchased, whether it was purchased 
direct from (he Tata Iron and Steel Company and whether it was of British 
standard quality with a Government certificate. 


Letter from Me.isrs. The British Burmah. Petroleum Company, Limited, 
dated 3Ut December 1923. 


We have the honour to refer to your letter No. 515, dated 6th November 
1923, asking the British Burmah Petroleum Company, Limited, to furnish 
certain information concerning their expenditure on steel products, and we 
now reply to the questions put forward as far as we are able. 

Infroductori/.— Paragraph 1 (a) takes a hypothetical capital of Rs. 10 
lakhs to be incurred in sinking and equipping new oil wells and in establish¬ 
ing a distilling plant, or refinery; that is, in initiating and establishing a 
complete oil-producing busine.ss, but such capital, of course, would be very 
inadequate for the operations involved in the question. 

Thus an expenditure of Rs. 10 lakhs in establishing an oil field would 
only meet tho average cost of five of our wolls, and many times this number 
of wells is required. A refinery, of the smallest sise to be a commercial pro¬ 
position would probably cost Rs. 16 lakhs to instal. An oil-producing Com¬ 
pany may or may not possess its own refining plant and such plant is seldom 
iooated in the oil field but is practically an independent self-contained con- 


In drawing up the following statemehts of costs we have, therefore, 
treated the oil field and the refinery separately assigning to each a supposed 
capital expenditure of Rs. 10 lakhs. The figures are " 

possible from the expenditure incurred by this Company, reducing the total 
to Rs. io lakhs and the various items in proportion. 
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Paragraph 1 (a), Part I. Rs. 10 lakhs capital expenditure in eatablith- 
ing and equipping 5 wells involre the following items of steel-: — 

Rig Irons, 

Drilling Tools, 

Steel Cables, 

Steel Casing and Shoes, 

Tank Plates, 

Pump Tubing, rods, etc.,J 

'Workshop equipment is not iuuluded in the above figures. This would com¬ 
prise various special machines of manufactured steel, many of which can only 
be obtaiwed from the United States, motive power plant, etc. For this an 
additional Rs. 1,27,000 would be required. The balance of the Rs. 10 lakhs 
would include engines, boilers, pumps, electrical plant and building materials 
other than of iron or steel, administration, etc. 

The drilling tools are of steel and all are very special in design and manu¬ 
facture. Steel casing is a special lap-welded tubing. Rig irons are partly 
of cast iron and partly of steel and cast steel. Steel cables are of a very 
special type and manufacture. Pump tubing rods, etc., are also a specialify 
of the oil business. Tanks are built of shaped steel plates and are often of 
very large capacity such as one million gallons and over. They are obtained 
from firms specializing in the manufacture of large sizes. 

Most of the above material is imported from the United States and very 
much of it is not obtainable in England. 

Tart II. Us. 10 lakhs capital expenditure in establishing a refinery .— 
dlnalysis of the costs of building a refinery shews that approximately 70 
per cent, of the total cost of typical refinery plant is on account of imported 
material coming under the heading “ Iron and Steel ” in the Tariff Schedule, 
comprising: — 

Steel sheets, fabricated for tanks, Stills, etc. 'j 
Steel beams, channels, sections, etc., usually un- I 
fabricated, I 

W. I. pipes, lap-welded for steam and oil, ^ Total Cost. 

W. I. sheets for buildings, 

C. I. pipes for water, I 

Tool steel and miscellaneous fabricated steel, J 


j Total Cost. 

rRs. 3,78,000 or 37.8 per cent. 


No. 57. 


Letter from the Exeeutive Member, Messrs. John Taylor it Sons’ Committee, 
Oorgaium, South India, to the Secretary, Tariff Socurd, dated the tSth 
October 19tS. 

Under instructions from Messrs. John Taylor 4k Sons, London, Managers 
of the several gold mines on the Eolar Goldfield, Mysore State, I have tiie 
honour to hand you herewith a reply to the questionnaire which yon recently 
issued together with a general sulmiission on the general position as it affects 
the mines. 

I shall be pleased to endeavour to supply such further information as 
may be called for. 
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«» of the Qoli 

«i»ma Compamu operating on the Kolar Gold Field. Mysore State 

"• connection ** 

tottA tAetr enqumea into the tteel industry. 


Questionnaire. 

Q'^estions. Answers. 


1. The proposal which has been put for¬ 
ward by the Tata Iron and Steel 
Company, is that the duties on im¬ 
ported steel should be raised from 
10 to 33J per cent. Do you consi- 
- der that the adoption of this pro¬ 
posal would adversely affect the 
operations of your firm and if so 
to what extent? 


Yes, and reference is invited M 
the explanations given in tne 
accompanying submission 


2. What are the principal products 

manufactured by your firm for 
which steel is a necessary raw 
material? 

3. State approximately the kinds of' 

steel, and the quantity of each 
kind, required by the firm annually 
for the manufacture of their pro¬ 
ducts. i 

4. What proportion does the cost of the | 

steel boar in the case of each pro- I 
duct to the total cost of the finished | 
article? J 


Gold Mining 


Refer to the submission and the 
accomp.iuying schedule. 


6. What is the approximate Indian con- In view of India being a steady 
sumption of each product, and importer of gold it may he said 

what proportion of that consump- that the whole of the mines’ 

tion is (a) imported or (6) manu- out))ut is consumed in the 
factured in India? country. 


6. What was the actual outturn by your The value of gold produced during 
firm during each of the last five the past 5 years has been as 

years in the case of each product follows: — 


and what is the maximum outturn Ug 

of which your plant, as at present 1918 . . .26 292 321 

organized, is capable? 1919 , . . 25 737 7211 

. . . 26’,148^553 

1921 . . 29,962,374 

1922 . . 26.821,275 


7. Who are the principal consumers of 

the articles produced by .vour firm 
and for what purposes are they 
used? Are any of those products 
exported from India at present and 
if so to what extent? 

8 . Are any of the products of your firm 

used as the raw material for any 
other industry, and if so of what 
industries ? 
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(jiuettions. Amwert. 

i). What foreign competition (including 
for this purpose competition from 
the United Kingdom or other parts 
of the Empire) do the products of 
your firm have to meet— 

(a) in the Indian market, 

(b) elsewhere? 

10. Do you consider that, in accordance 

with the principles laid down by 
the Fiscal Commission in paragraph 
97 of their report, the circumstances 
justify the grant of protection to 
any of the products (of which steel 
is the principal raw material) pro¬ 
duced by your firm— 

(a) if the duties on steel were to 

remain unaltered, or 

(b) if the rate of duty were to be Refer to me siuimission for 

increased to 33J per cent.? retisons why the gold industry 

should be protected from 
damage caused by an increase 
of the duty to 33J per cent. 

11. If protection is considered neces- . 

, sary in the case of any product at 

what rate and in what form'do you 
consider it should be granted? 

' 12. Does the industry in which your firm 
« is engaged ever suffer from dump¬ 
ing so far as those products are 
concerned for which steel is a prin¬ 
cipal raw material? 

John Taylor & Sons' Committee, 
b]/ (lUegibU), 
Executive Member. 

fThe Mysore Gold Mining Co., Ltd. 

I The Champion Beef Gold Mines of India, Ltd. 

On behalf of^ The Ooregum Gold Mining Company of India, Ltd. 

I The Nundydroog Mines, Ltd. 

i^The Balaghat Gold Mines, Ltd. 


Submission by Messrs. John Taylor tf; Sons’ Committee on behalf of the Cold 
Mining Companies operating on the Kolar Cold Field, Mysore State, in 
re the application by the Tata Iron and Steel Company for an increase 
in the rates of duty on imported steel. 

I. The five Gold Mining Coifipanies represented by this Committee have 
been in constant operation over a period of many yeats. They have produced 
within that period gold to the value of £68,000,000 sterling and their present 
output is at the rate of almut 370,000 oz. fine gold per annum, value at 
present price of gold say £1,66.5.000 (approximately 2i crores of rupees). 
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..n employment to over 22,000 men and are the centre of 

«n established and prosperous community. 

1’**® Government of Mysore draw direct revenue from the mines in the 
* ttoyalties to the extent of about Rs. 14,50,000 per annum, and 
Ha Tnnnm current year will amount to a further 

»,uu,uuo. ihe Government also receive indirect revenue from the sale 

AinA..!.®*-‘ *1’® annual Krom receipts from the mines 

amounting to Rs. 26,00,000 per annum. 

4. The mines have paid substantial dividends to’ their shareholders over 
a long period but in recent years and more particularly during the last 
dec^e the profits have been seriously diminished. The industry has reached 
» stage where despite the utmost technical skill profits have been reduced 
to a minimum considerably due to the liigh cost of mining contingent on 
the great depth at which operations are now conducted. A most stringent 
economy ” campaign has been enforced for the past two years but although 
jt has been attended by considerable success, in that the high costs of the 
later war stage period have been reduced, a return to the pre-war level of 
costs cannot be looked for. 


5. Of the total cost of mining two-fifths is represented by the cost of 
materials and particulars of these are given in the attached schedule. Many 
of the items are of a special character or quality such as, electrical hoisting 
plants, motors and accessories, high speed compressors, wire ropes of the 
very finest quality, drill steel of the highest grade, battery materials, etc. 

6. The items are grouped in a manner to indicate the proportion which 
would be affected by an increase in the duty on imported steel and it will 
be seen that it amounts to an annual sum of Rs. 11,25,000. The present 
rate of dut.v is 10 per cent, and the proposed increase would, therefore, re¬ 
present a direct increase in cost to the mines of some Rs. 2,62,500 per 
annum. 

7. These figures are exclusive of machinery and plant, amounting to an 
annual outlay of some 16 lakhs of rupees upon which the present rate of 
duty is 2J per cent, and which it is presumed will remain unaltered. The 
price of high ola.ss machinery is already almost prohibitive and any increase ‘ 
in the duty which might ensue as a consequential result of a largo increase 
in the duty on steel, would be of the gravest import, particularly in view 
of the need for a constant expenditure under this head if efficiency is to be 
maintained. 

8. A further additional cost which thet^l5^nes would luvve to expect to 
face is an increase in railway rates which are already oppressively high. It 
is difficult to avoid this conclusion in view of the large part which iron and 
steel play in the cost of railway working. 

9. Any extra cost of railway freight would not only be felt in its effects 
on the cost of imports hut also in the extra cost of obtaining delivery of 
materials purchased in India. Coal and timber are important items of mine 
consumption and are both bought in India, and whilst it is difficult to assess 
what the total direct and indirect cost of rail freight amounts to, it tan 
safely be estimated at over Rs. 9,00,000 per annum. An addition of even 
10 per cent, to this cost would amount to Rs. 90,000. 

10. The mines are so placed that these additions to cost will be un¬ 
avoidable, in that the machinery and articles used are essential and of a 
character and grade which, except in the case of a few minor items, cannot 
be manufacture in India. There would be no recoupment from any enhance¬ 
ment in the price or demand for their only product, gold, and the whole 
of the extra cost would, therefore, go to directly reduce profits. 

11. In the gold mining industry, any diminution of profit-earning capacity 
not only affects shareholders’ dividends, but it tends more rapidly than in 
the cases of other industries to discourage any effort which might be made 
to continue working with a view to waiting for hotter times. Gold is still 
at a slight premium, but it can only be assumed that the price will continue 
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to sloirly fall until the normal or standard value has again been reached. 
On the credit side," therefore, the future holds out no promise, whilst as 
regards cost a position has been disclosed which indicates little likelihood 
of further reductions. 

12. If it should, therefore, happen that* with the imposition of new 
burdens profits are still more reduced or are. caused to disappear altogether, 
the effect would be far-reaching in that there would be no encouragement to- 
attempt to continue to develop the business. A process of j^adual liquida¬ 
tion would then ensue and the value of the deeper gold deposits of these 
mines would be irrevocably lost. 

13. It is submitted that the possibility of such a conaequeqcj^with its 
accompanying loss to the whole country of the benefit of a gold production 
approaching two million sterling per annum cannot be viewed with equani¬ 
mity itod if the Tata Iron and Steel Company should be successM in their 
application for assistance, it should be given in a majiner whereby permanent 

- damage will not be caused to an existing industry, of proved and long 
benefit to the State. Alternatively, assistance should be granted to the 
gold mining industry according to the measure of Uie damage caused. 

14. It may not be considered desirable to discu® ahernStite suggestions 
within the scope of this submission bnt reference may be conveniently made 
to two alternatives the adoption of either of which would go som^ way to 
remove the mines’ present fears; — 

(o) The application of a system of differentiation whereliy those essen¬ 
tial articles which have to be imported and which cannot be 
manufactured in India will be exempted from duty. 

(6) The substitution of a bounty on production in place of the in¬ 
creased import duty demanded. 

John Taylor <fc Sons’ Committee 
by (lllcfiible), 
Executive Member. 

fThe Mysore Gold Mining Co., Ltd. 

I The Champion Reef Gold Mines of India, Ltd. 

On behalf of-< The Ooregum Gold Mining Co. of India, Ltd. 

I The Nundydroog Mines, Ltd. 

I^Tlie Balaghat Gold Mines, Ltd. 

OOBSOtlK, " y- 

tSth October J9SS. 

. SCHEDULE. 

Particulars of cost of materials consumed in the year 192S. 

1. Iron and steel and their products — 

(a) Bearing an existing duty of 10 per cent. 



Rs. 

Bolts and nuts. 

32,422 

Nails and- screws. 

17317 

Pipes and fittings. 

. 2,60,726 

Bails 1 . 

46,106 

Ropes, wire .. 

. 2,07,424 

Stwl and ifon . •. 

. -2,61,362 

^^1^ drill . ' . . 

l^ridus (say) ." . .. 

. 1,90,474 


11,26,000 


(23} per cent, additional duty=Be. 3,62,500.1 
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(6) Bearing an existing duty of 2} per cent. 

Electrical goods ... " 

its. 

72,897 

Liners, tube. 

40,216 
. 12,61,805 

JJachinery, etc. 

Rock drills -. . 

. 1,38,929 

Shoes, dies, etc. 

. 1,00,402 

AT S 

16,04,249 

Othef ttems — 


Rs. 

Beating. 

67,781e 

Building supplies. 

. 2,96,304 

Candles . -. 

. 2,28,103 

Chemicals ■ . ;. 

48,001 

Coal '-A. 

. 13,71,084 

Coir matting, etc, ... 

16,669 

Coke " . 

36,829 

Cyanide . 

. 6,47,376 

Explosives ....... 

. 9,89,740 

Firewood . 

46,163 

Hydrochloric acid. 

. 37,360 

Lime. 

77,682 

Liquid fuel. 

26,537 

Lubricants. 

. 1,61,173 

Mercury . 

16,789 

Ropes, manila, etc.. 

26,441 

Timber. 

. 13,16,803 

Zinc . 

43,779 

Various. 

. 4,68,071 


69,07,675 


Total . 86,3^924 


No. 58. 

The British Indian Electric Conimittee, London. 

Written Statement, dated S9th November 19S9. 

The British Indian Electric Conimittee which represents the large Electric 
Supply anfl Tramway Companies in India, had the^ attention drawn to the 
proposed increase in the Indian import duty on steel. After, discussing the 
matter very fully, my Committee instructed me to fable to you in accoi'dande 
with the enclosed confirmation. 

I am instructed to draw your attention to the following points in support 
of the enojosed message. “ ' 

The undertakings which we represent are'for the use o^the public. The 
rates charged for electricity and the fares charged on the tramways are 
placed under legal limits. These limits are necessarily based on the earning 
jiower of the undertakings so as to admit of a fair, but not exorbitant, profit. 

VOI,. III. 0 
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The use of steel enters very largely into the construction of the works for 
I'oth tramways and electric supply UiiSertakings. In the case of tramways, 
, steel is used not only for the rails but also for the overheaS line equipment 
and for the trucks and frames of the cars. 

As to the electric supply undertakings, 1 have to point out that, in 
addition to the steel used for engines, boilers and electrical machinery, the 
tendency in these days is to provide steel buildings also and, in a modern 
power station, steel is coming more and-more into use in connection with 
chimneys, flues, forced draught arrangements, coal and water storage and 
handling. Modern condensing plant, requiring as it does very large quanti¬ 
ties of cooling water, calls for the use of steel pipes of large diameter and 
often of considerable length., 

A great part of the steel work above referred to is of very special con¬ 
struction. It is designed in conjunction with the design of the ^nerating 
plant and it cannot readily be constructed in India. 

In the distribution of electricity, the use of steel poles is a large item in 
the cost of the mains. 

My Committee fully realise that their undertakings already receive pre¬ 
ferential treatment as, for instance, in the duty on prime movers and high 
pressure apparatus. They respectfully suggest that, if any increase be made 
in the tariff on steel, they should receive a like preference in regard to their 
imports of that material. 

My Committee feel sure that the authorities in India fully realise the 
importance of a cheap supply of electricity for power purposes in connection 
with the encouragement of industrial enterprise in India. 


No. 59. 

The Indian Galvanizing Co., Ltd. 

Written Statement, dated Zttth January IBH. 

From tho_ trend of certain evidence as ’oported to have been given to the 
Committee, it would appear that a discrimination may he urged between the 
rates of duty leviable on plain ungalvanizcd i.iaterial and the same products 
galvanized. 

j , It is recognised that the imports .if galva.rzod sheets into India form a 
large proportion of the total steel imports and that as the Indian steel industry 
docs not apparently rnntcmplate the U'nnuf.aet'ne .,f this um.tcriid in tlv' near 
future, no benefit to the industry would result from the increase of import 
duties on such shc.ote. 

If, however, the duties on black sheets are advanced while those on galva¬ 
nized sheets remain unaltered, the effect will he to severely handicap this Com¬ 
pany’s activities with the probable result that it will be unable to continue its 
existence. • As a new industry which given fair pl.ay fully expects to be able to 
make good withdut asking for high probrntive duties, we feel that wa have every 
ju-stification in' urging that any enhancement in duties brought into force in 
prder to assist'•certain fhdustriee should be arranged so as not to injure others, 
even if the latter may be considered relativelv small and unimportant. 

In this connection, it may be pointed out, that for shipbuilding, ship repair 
work of any description and in o^ain other contingencies, a galvanizing plant 
it essential to engineering conctfns, but that no galvanizing company in this 
country could possibly maintain itself r-n the limited amount of siich work 
offering. Hence for sucoeasful operation, any galvanizing concern in this 
eountry must also manufacture galvanized articles^ to which aspect we would 
now draw particnlar attention. 
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It ie well known that galvanized articles to be regarded as a first class pro- 
<luct comparable with imported articles mnst bo first manufactured and gal¬ 
vanized subsequently, hence the raw product must be black ungalvanized 
material which is generally in the form of sheets. 

For first class articles of this description there are important demands for 
Government, the Railways and leading industries, but at the same time there 
is a big business done in the bazaars by making artiples'out of imported galva¬ 
nized sheets. These, in view of the fact that the galvanizing of such sheet* 
is very light and that all other parts of the article, except those made from 
sheet, remain ungalvanized, are considerably cheaper to manufacture, and 
where price is the only consideration are purchased. 

Hon. e it is evident that any increase in duties on black sheets as compared 
to galvanized sheets will render the cost of a correctly galvanized art^le still 
higher in comparison with the bazaar made mak'eshitt, and render it thereby 
increasingly difficult for galvanizing companies lo work at a profit. 

We l.herefore have to record a strong and emphatic protest should any such 
discriminatory change in duties between black ,'rd galvanized sheets be con¬ 
templated. 


No. 60. 


Representatioyi from the Burmah Chamber of Commerce, dated let September 

im. 

Your letter No. 36, dated July 17th, 1923, with enclosure, has had the 
very careful attention of the various Sub-Committees and the General Com¬ 
mittee of this Chamber, and 1 .am now directed strongl.v to oppose the sugges¬ 
tion that special protection he given to the steel industry in India, as, in 
the considered opinion of this Chamber, such protection would bo a retro¬ 
grade step, which might possibly be helpful to an individual steel company, 
but would pi'ovo extremely harmful to the country as a whole by unneces¬ 
sarily hut considerably forcing up the price of articles in very general use 
and urgently needed for the development of the country, its railways, ship¬ 
ping, public work.s, mills, factories and industries. 

2. In the first place, too much stress cannot be laid on the all-important 
fact that India posse.sses unique ore deposits, both in quantity and quality, 
with most convenient supplies of suitable coal within easy reach. While thus 
so generously favoured by Nature, the possibilities of the iron and steel indus- 
tr.v in India gain additional and enormous strength oiling to the distance eSr 
the country from external sources of supply, so that freight, iiieiirance charge.? 
and a ton per cent. Customs duty already constitute extensive and valuable 
protection; and any further increase would go fa* towards ruining the pros 
pei’ts of an industrial India. 

3. As a matter of fact, it would not be a difficult task to advanro cogent 
reasons in favour of a reduction of the Customs duty now levied, for the 
output of steel in India is at present confined to a very limited range of pio- 
ducts, and the possibilities of expamsion mii.st, for an indefinite peinod ahead, 
be very seriously prejudiced by the nature of the labour supply^ 

4. Cheap steel is essential for railways, tramways, shiphiiijding, agricul 
tural implcinoiita and most other public and private utilitfes. Failing *if 
cheap supply, costs must increase all round, and the commercial and indos- 
trial development of the country cannot fail to be severely retarded. 

6. But wdiatever the view that may be taken with regard to Ifidia’s ulti¬ 
mate interoste, I am to lay special stress ojn the fkot that protection of the 
steel industry would be entirely unjustifiable in respeot of Burma, as this 
Province has as yet no facilities for steel manufacture, and, owing to her 
extremely backward state, is far more urgently in need of a cheap s-jpp'^ 
of steel manufactures' than any Presidency or Province in India. 

G 2 



6. For these reasons I am to protest emphatically against fhe proposal to , 
pamper the Indian steel industry, which, in this .Chamber’s opinion, is 
already more than sufficiently protected by the duties levied for revenue 
purposes; but, if the industry is to be specially favoured with extra protec¬ 
tion that can only reaot perniciously on the best interests of India, I am to 
urge that Burma be excluded from the scheme owing to her highly undeve¬ 
loped condition, and the fact of her distance from Indian steel producing 
centres. 


Further representation from the Burma Chamber of Commerce, dated i9tk 
September WHS. 

With further reference to my letter of September 1st, 1923, 1 am now 
direci^d to address you on the subject of the evidence which,* as reported ire 
the Press, was put before the Tariff Board by the Tinplate Company of 
India, Limited, at Jamshedpur, on August 28th, 1923. 

2. According to the reports the Company suggested the imposition of a 
45 per cent, protective duty on tinplate and black plate while urging free 
importation of certain raw materials required by them, and it appears from 
the evidence quoted as to their production and the si/e of the Indian demand 
that, if this request were acceded to, the bulk of the users of tinplates would 
be compelled to purchase their requirements at 45 per cent, over normal 
cost. 

3. In the opinion of my Committee this affords another instance in which 
a protective duty for the benefit of a small group .must inevitably have a 
most undesirable and far-reaching effect on the people as a whole. It is ire 
the manufacture of containers for Kerosene Oil and Petrol that tinplates are 
mostly used, and any increase in their price must be expected to be reflected 
in an appreciable rise in the retail price of kerosene to the consumer. As 
it is generally accepted that kerosene is a necessary article of life, it is the 
poorest classes in particular who will ultimately be the sufferers. 

4. The circumstauces attending the establishment and constitution of the 
Company see.m to show that, in spite of the known adverse conditions, it was 
decided to persevere with it as a normal commercial risk; and there are 
consequently no good grounds for asking the public to bear any consequences 
of non-success. 

6. For these reasons I am to re-affirm in this case the views which are 
applicable and already expressed to you in my letter of September 1st, 1923. 


Further representation from the Burma Chamber of Commerce, dated IStH 
November 1933. 

I am directed to acknowledge, with thanks, the pamphlets advised in 
your letter No. 473, dated October 27th, 1923; and, in reply, to state that 
this Chamber sees no reason to modify its opinions already expressed in 
reference to the undesirability of hampering the progress of India by the 
imposition of a protective duty on steel. 

2. It appears to my Committee to be obvious that the present position’of 
the Tata Iron and Steel Company, Limited, is largely due to prodigal expen- 
“diture and to heavy capital cost of extensions and additions in post-war 
years; and it seems to be wrong to penalise all consumers of steel and iron 
in India and Burma for the purpose of bolstering up the position into which 
this Company has permitted itself to drift. 

3. The evidence given before your Board shows clearly the enormous 
advantages the Tata Iron and Steel Company, Limited, enjoy in their almost 
inexhaustible supplies of high grade ores and fairly good fuel. In addition, 
they have the protection accorded by the present substantial import duties 
on steel and steel goods, ns well as long distance ocean freight. 
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4. Apart from the development of India, which requires steel and steal 
goods in large quantities, a number of industries using steel have sprung up; 
and all of them will be severely handicapped, if not killed, by a heavy in¬ 
crease in the cost of steel. To meet this potential situation, heavy protec¬ 
tive tariffs are proposed all round, but this course will increase cost to the 
consumer, and it need hardly be pointed out that the deplorable condition 
of the world’s trade to-day is largely due to high prices. When goods are 
high in price, consumers either curtail their requirements or go without; and 
this state of affairs in a country where development is greatly needed can 
only have the effect of retarding progress, 

6. If notwithstanding the arguments against, a decision should be reached 
in favour of protection of the steel industry—a decision which coulif pre¬ 
sumably not be taken except in anticipation of benefit to the country as a 
whole,—then the country as a whole should pay the cost and protection should 
take the form of bounties on material produced, thus cheapening the coat of 
indigenous steel, and at the same time obviating the stifling of competition. 
In the opinion of this Chamber, bounties instituted for a number of years, 
and diminishing in the rate per unit as time goes on, will lead to greater 
efficiency than protective import duties. 

6. As far as Burma is concerned, protective duties would place her at a 
great disadvantage owing to her geographical position; whilst a bounty 
scheme would affect her very little, even though, as long as she remains a 
Province of India, she would have to contribute towards the cost of the 
bounties. 

7. For these several reasons, and those previously expressed to you, this 
Chamber remains emphatically opposed to the protection of steel industry by 
means of increased import duties, or even by bounties, if it can be avoided. 


No. 61. 


Madras Chamber of Commerce. 

Written Statement, dated Sth September 19SS. 

I am directed to acknowledge receipt of your letter No. 36, dated 17th . 
July, enclosing a Press Communique No. 35 on the subject of the protection 
of the steel industry in India. 

My Chamber does not propose to offer witnesses for oral examination 
but instructs me to submit to you a statement of some of its views in the 
above connection. 

These are as follows: — 

(1) That protection to the steel industry through the imposition of tariffs 
must directly increase relatively the cost to the consumer of all forms of 
steel which it is proposed to protect. • 

As we believe that manufacture in India comprises only a small fraction' 
of the consumption in India the effect at present would be to penalize 
practically every user of steel for the benefit of the producers of a compara¬ 
tively small proportion. 

(2) When it is borne in mind that steel, in one form or another, is a 
factor in almost every industry in the country, as also in Agriculture, it 
will be seen that the proposal is to handicap India’s indiutries and A{pri- 
cnltural development. 

The handicap would, in some cases, be in the form of i:icreased ropital 
expenditure (which carries vritb it Increased depreciation charges) with its 
corollary of direct increased working coats. 
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(3) We are, therefore, strongly opposed to any tariff enhancement at 
the present moment. 

(4) A less dangerous form of protection would, in our opinion, be by 
means of a bounty, the incidence of this being equally borne by all classes 
of the community. 

(6) Whether protection of steel is by means of tariffs on all competitive 
material or by means of bounties its possible danger to the allied industries 
cannot be too strongly urged. 

We refer to the possibility of a measure of the Government support being 
utilised in price concessions to favoured manufacturing concerns to enable 
them overcome their rivals. 

Unfair concession of this nature though affecting but few at first would 
gradually resolve itself into the formation of a powerful ’‘ring” which, in 
due course, would be in. a position to control the prices of manufactured 
steel. 

If any additional form of protection is contemplated it is our view that 
adequate steps must be taken to ensure first that established industries will 
not be adversely affected and that the protection is of such a degree that 
it will be outside the bounds of possibility to pass on any part of it to a 
favoured few. 

(6) This Chamber is not averse to assistance of a temporary nature being 
granted to new industries provided the evidence obtainable justifies the 
belief that such industries will, if efficiently conducted, become self-support¬ 
ing within a reasonable period of time. But they take the view that a limit 
of time for such protection should be definitely declared when it is granted; 
and adhered to, in order that the public may be under no misapprehensions 
in this respect when called upon to support such enterprises. 

(7) If protection is to be granted in any form whatsoever it appears to 
be most necessary that such assistance should be dependent upon the pro¬ 
duction of steel of a quality comparable with that against which protection 
Is sought; and we would advocate no assistance whatever unless this is made 
conditional. 

AVe consider that definite standards of quality should bo laid down and 
that the ratio of the protection should be fixed accordingly and that there 
should be no qualification for assistance for any of the production below 
those standards. 


No. 62. 


The Karachi Chamber of Commerce. 

Written Statement, dated SBnd November 19BS. 

I am directed to acknowledge receipt of your letter No. 473, dated 27th 
October, 1923, and its enclosures, and in reply to inform you that thit 
Chamber as a body considers that a free trade policy is in the best interest* 
of India, and it is, therefore, opposed on principle to the protection of any 
industry or industries. 


No. 63. 

ttepreientation from the Upper India Chamber of Oommeree, dated 15t\ 
Janmry 1924. 

I am directed to refer to your letter No. 478 of the 27th October IB2S for¬ 
warding copies of isertsin representations made to and evidence given before 
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the Tariff Board by the Tata Iron and Steel Company when claiming protec¬ 
tion for the steel industry. 

You are good enough to state that if the Chamber desires to put forward 
any expression of its views the Board will be glad to receive it. 

I regret that it has not been possible to give earlier expression to the 
views entertained by this Cliamber. Since, however, the Committee of the 
Chamber would not in any case have been in a position to offer oral evidence 
in support of thei"- views they trust that the statement hereinafter contained 
will still be accepted as a record of the opinion held by the Members of this 
Chamber. This may be summarised by stating that while .supporting th;> 
view that the steel industry in India does need protection by means of a 
tariff, the Chamber cannot and does not agree that a duty of 331 py cent., 
as has been proposed by the Tata Iron and Steel Company, is either neces¬ 
sary or advisable. | ' 

When giving evidence before the Fiscal Commission in December IWl 
Mr. T. Gavin Jones, the President of the Chamber, gave it as hie personal 
view that a duty of .seven lialf per cent, should be imposed on imported iron 
and .steel. Mr. Gavin Jones’ evidence followed on the evidence given by him 
and other repi esentatu os officially on behalf of the Chamber and in which, 
without entering into details, the Chamber stated that protection should be 
afforded for the manufacture, in the country, of articles in the production 
of which India should be independent. It may be taken that the Chamber 
considers that steel is one of these articles. 

It is believed that a tariff on the present scale of 10 per cent., or even 
slightly in advance of the present scale, should afford sufficient protection, 
but if it be shown that the diflioultiee attending the manufacture of steel 
uuder present conditions are really such that the present tariff is inadequate 
for protective purposes, then such .additional protection as may be proved le 
bo necessary might be provided by means of a Government bounty. 

The Committee of the Chamber desire to enter an emphatic protest against 
the proposal to raise the duty on imported steel to 33i per cent. 

They agree without re.serve with the other Chambers of Commerce, Mem¬ 
bers of the As.sociatod Chambers of Commerce of India and Ceylon, in the 
opinion .stated in the resolution adopted last December by that body that so 
high a duty would impose an intolerable burden on other industries, and 
indirectly on the public generally. 


No. 64. 

The Punjab Trades Association. 

Written Statement, dated the S7th July 19BS. 

I have the honour to acknowledge receipt of your Utt.r No. 86, dated the 
l7th instant, forwarding copy of a press oommuniqud regarding the proposed 
extension of protection to the manufacture of steel in India. 

2. In reply I have been directed to say that on general line.s my Associa¬ 
tion protests against Government protecting Indian industries to the ultimate 
eioliraion of home industries. I am in this connection to say that the 
members of this Association handle imported goods and there are many 
of them who find themselves unable to handle many lines which were staple 
mports in the past owing to the fiscal policy of the Government in proteotmg 
tte mdiwnous product by a prohibitive tariff on the imported product. 
Before the war it was the definite policy of Government to use fihis country 
as a producer of raw materials for our manufemtureB in Great Britain and 
Europe generally and which were iater exported as the finished article to 
tnis country. Times have changed and to-day the advanced Indian ie ole. 
mourmg for proteotion so that the raw material prodnoed in this eountry 
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^ may be retained in the country and manufactured here with Indian labour 
and Indian capital in other words " Swadeshi.” My Committee admit that 
no one can take exception to the very natural aspirations of the industrial 
leadere of this country if they backed their aspirations with their personal 
technical skill, knowlMge and endeavour to inaugurate and carry on to a 
successful issue and maintain the same against all comers the industries 
which nature has placed at their doors in the shape of raw materials and 
cheap labour. But they are not prepared to do this and what they want 
is protection, not that they may serve their own people better than they 
tX6 now served with the imported article, but so that they may place their 
goods on the market at a fractional percentage below the price it is possible 
for the British manufactured article to be imported. With cheap labour raw 
materia? on the spot and protection throrvn in does it not, nay Association , 
observe, point to high profite at the expense of the consumer they so loudly 
claim to protect? 

3. There are, I am to add, a very few members of this Association who 
do not find some branch of their businesses, some article they were able to 
import and sell at a profit gradually disappearing from their stocks owing 
to the Indian manufactured article being placed on the market to sell to 
the public at the approximate cost in London to the importer, due of 
course to the fact that the Indian manufacturer is able with cheap labour 
and raw material ready at his hand to undersell the British manufactured, 
article, and he undersells at a figure which is based on the price of the 
imported article, not on his own initial nett cost. This being so, should he 
have protection? My Association accepts the position that India is cla- 
mouring to be as self-contained a.s possible, and there can be no objection 
to this, but should she not build up her own industries by her own effort* 
and not ask to be “ spoon-fed ”? 

British industries and manufactures have, I am to say, been built up to 
their present state of perfection in a free trade countrv and have so far 
been able to place their goods In the markets of the world fin nearly all of 
which there is a protective or fiscal tariff) at competitive rates. This being 
sc why, my Association contend should not India do the same. 


No. 65. 


Bepre$entation from the Marwari Association, Calcutta, dated 20th Novemher 

ms. 

The attention of the Committee of the Marwari Association has been 
drawn to an Associated Press telegram containing a summary of the views of 
the Burma Chamber of Commerce on the question of .the protection of steel 
industry in India. The Chamber expresses itself as strongly opposed to the 
extension of protection on the ground that it would unnecessarily force up 
prices of articles in general use and urgently needed for the development of 
the country, its railways, shipping, public works, mills, factories and indut- 
tries and would prove extremely harmful to the country. My Committee 
ooiuider these arguments as entirely fallacious and desire me therefore to 
address you on the subject. 

Prices of all articles have naturally shown a downward tendency since 
tome time past but the fall which the price of steel has undergone is more 
tiian could have been expected and cannot be regarded as a matter of course. 
It it common knowledge that during the war, when the Government of India 
controlled the prices of Indian sbeel, the foreign manufacturers made enor¬ 
mous profits and accumulated large reserves. Following the usual tactics 
of cutting down prices to extremely low levels, even below the cost of produc¬ 
tion if necessary, to strangle a weak or new rival, the foreign manufacturers 
are now dumping their output on the Indian market on the strength of tiieir 
war time reserves and the object is obvious. If the foreign manufacturers 
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succeed in their object, prices will soon again rise high to the serious dis¬ 
advantage of consumers. In the best interests of the consumers therefore it 
is urgently necessary that the steel industry of the country should be pro¬ 
tected from foreign attack. 

In the opinion of my Committee, there is no reason to apprehend any 
heavy rise in the prices of steel as the result of a protective tariff. The 
immediate effect is rather likely to be to prevent the fall of prices below the 
cost of production in this country, and even it there be any actual rise in 
price, it will not be such as to affect the consumers seriously who paid 
extremely high prices only a few years back. The Tata Iron and Steel Com¬ 
pany have been supplying large quantities of rails to the railways of the 
country at prices much below those quoted by foreign manufacturers to the 
great economic benefit of the country. Apart from the saving to th^ coun¬ 
try which resulted from purchase of steel from this company during the war, 
the economic gain to the country from the establishment of this industry 
during the nine years ending in 1921 amounted to not lees than 14 crores in 
employment, wages, taxes, freight, etc., and the actual saving in money 
amounted to more than 7 crores. Further development of the industry, 
either by the establishment of now works or the extension of existing ones 
will lead not only to further employment of the large number of unemployed 
in the country but will necessarily" result in the saving of several crores of 
rupees annually to the country as a whole. It is hardly necessary to add 
that the benefit of such saving will filter down to even -nose who as consumers 
may have to pay higher prices. 

It can be safely anticipated that protection of the industry will resurt in 
its large! development and growth in the country and the internal competi¬ 
tion will also naturally have a lowering effect on prices. Any rise that may 
take place now can only be temporary but will result in much future pros¬ 
perity. Besides, the apprehensions regarding consumers can be reduced to 
a minimum by the grant of protection on a eliding scale to be graduelly 
reduced at the end of every five years, so that after 20 years protection may 
be completely withdrawn. My Committee are fully in agreement with this 
view but they would recommend that the amount of duty realised be given 
to the industry by way of bounty. 

My Committee feel that the necessity and urgency of giving protection to 
the steel industry cannot be overstated or too strongly urged. It is an 
essential industiy and the country possesses all the natural advantages for its 
production, such as an abundant supply of raw materials and labour and an 
extensive market for the finished product. A large quantity of raw mate¬ 
rials necessary for the manufacture of steel goes out to foreign countries to 
return to the country in the shape of steel or steel articles which means enor¬ 
mous economic loss to the country. The development of the industry is 
essential for purposes of national defence also and for these reasons the 
Indian Fiscal Commission commended it to the consideration of the Govern¬ 
ment. In the opinion of my Committee the extension of protection to this 
key industry will be quite in keeping with the principle of protection with 
discrimination and they hope that the Tariff Board will recommend its pro¬ 
tection. 


No. 66. 


The Native Share and Stock Brokera’ Association. 

Written Statement, dated the $9tk December 19tS. 

In the statement issued by you to the press on the 17th July you invite 
from persons interested in the steel industry or the industries dependent on 
the use of steal a full statemnet of their views. 

Many members of this Association and their clients are directly or 
indireotly interested in the iron and steel industry and I am, therefore, 
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asked by my Board to place the, following statement, of their views before 
j the Terifl Board for their consideration. 

It is on the following grounds that my Board recommends protection by 
tariff. 

The iron and steel industry is a truly national asset of every country 
where it can be brought into existence and fostered to ile full natural 
growth. 

It has been indisptStably shewn that the principal raw in&terials are to 
be found in the country itself in ample quantities for decades to come. 

It is agreed on all hands that every progressive country should strive tn 
become economically independent and the placing of the iron and steel 
indtistry in a safe and sound position by due tariff protection would be the 
first step in helping India to be ultimately self-supporting. 

It is precisely on this plan of tariff protection that all most progressive 
industrial countries like Germany, Australia, tiic United States of America 
and Japan have progressed with their industries and built them up as sub^ 
etantial National assets in face of all oppooition that each country must have 
met in its turn, and it is a well-known fact that all the self-governing. 
Dominions of the British Kinpirc also liave adopted the same policy. 

There is absolutely no convincing reason why tlie same beneficial policy 
should not be adopte<i for the ultimate national good of this country. 

That tho iron and steel industry is a national asset of the first importance 
and of great-est value to [ndin lias been amply made- clear during the last 
great war and openly acknowledged with all possible empliasis by all autlio- 
rities from the Viceroy downwards, and tho Fiscal Commission has also 
unanimously recognised that it is an essential industry for national defence. 

Apart from the necessity to this eoimtry of a well developed iron and 
Aflteel industry in the two matters of dofonr-o and of communications, such 
an industry givas rise to many subsidiary industries in the utilisation of its 
various byo-products and they in turn lead to tho creation of other Indus- 
tries to provide for tho economic use of their products and bye-products. 
Furthermore the railway and industrial and other recjuirements of this country 
are bound to grow us the country develops and will require larger and larger 
quantities of iron and steel. 

As pre-eminently representing a very largo body of investors, my Board 
wishes to specially emphasise the following point. Influenced by the reason¬ 
ably profitable state of the iron and steel industry during the years of the 
war, and having no reasonable anticipation of unfair and irresistible com- 
petition in future by heavy dumpings from foreign manufactuiers, Indian 
investors have placed immense sums in tho iron and steel industry and 
my Board is convinced that if steps are not immediately taken to see that 
the industry is able to cam a reasonable profit on the iniinensc amount of 
capital sunk in it, it will be a veritable disaster and ,a disaster not only to 
the present unfortunate investors but to the country in general, because Indian 
capital is proverbially shy and has only during the last few years learned 
to come out of its shell; and if anything happens to the many crores <i 
rupees sunk in tliia industry, Indian capital will once more withdraw from 
the field of industrial investment and the development of the country will 
receive a setback from which it may not recover for decades together. 

Though there will no doubt be a rise in value of iron and steel upon the 
introduction of a tariff wall, my Board is firmly of opinion that it is a 
temporary difficulty of comparatively minor importance which must inevit¬ 
ably be borne for the greater and more permanent good of the country as a 
whole exactly as has been done by all the progressive countries referred 
to above. * 

It 18 also to be borne in mind that by the introduction of the tariff pro¬ 
tection, the iron and steel industry in India will receive a great impetus 
resulting in many other concerns coming into existence and this m itself 
will create a healthy internal competition tending to keep prices at raasonabla- 
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levels and there is absolutely no ground to apprehend a monopoly of any 
description, as there are already several companies in the field and more are 
sure to follow if a suitable tariff is adopted. 

If India becomes self-supporting in the matter of its iron and steel 
requirements, this country will have saved annually several crores of rupees 
which would materially help to reduce our public debt. 

Mv Board has very carefully followed the trend of the entire evidence 
so fai placed before your Board, and they find that the only opposition 
to protection by tariff has come from those connected directly or indirect y 
with imported 'iron and steel and its manufactures. Self.interest naturally 
rules supreme with them and in that light it is their business to malie present 
and temporary difficulties and losses loom large before the eyes of your Board, 
yet even none of them has made bold to declare that the introduction of a 
protective tariff would not be for the ultimate great good of this country, 
and the weight of the whole world’s experience is against such a dictum. 

My Board cannot sufficiently emphasise the fact that it is pre-eminently, 
nay solely, uu Indian question in the interests of India to be consider^ from an 
Indian standpoint by your Board wliicb lias been appointed by the Indian 
Government and to be decided upon by the Indian Legislature; and thus 
viewed there can bo but one answer, viz., the erection of a sufficiently yet 
reasonably strong protection taiiff call to run for a sufficient number of 
years on a downward graded scale of percentage. 

My Board wishes to clearly point out to your Board the_ very great 
urgency of having such tariff protection introduced at the eailiest possible 
moment in view- of saving the industry from the unbearably serious losses 
that are daily accriiiug by reason of the very heavy dumpings of iron and 
steel now going on from foreign manufacturers. In the opinion of my Board 
this is a process which if allowed to run ad lib is bound to help foreign 
maniifactiirei’s and cut against the vital intoreste of this country in a twofola 
manner. When world trade is bad and most doors reasonably slnit by tariff 
protection, foreign manufactiirers would resort, as they now do, to heavy 
dumping on our free and open shores to enable them to keep their works 
running even though at some loss, yet at the same time stifling and e.vter- 
minating the local industrie-s by such unfair and irresistible competition; 
and then with a revival in trade having India, bereft of its own industries, 
again at their abject mercy' to be milched on their requirements for years 
and years to come. 

In consideration of all the above grounds deciding in favour of protection 
by tariff, tjie next question would be what should be the rate. My Board 
understands that the Tata Iron and Steel Company consider .’131 per cent, 
necessary. While the members of the Tariff Board will undoubtedly be best 
able to gauge 'the figure required, my Board would like to say that the 
figure should be such as to permit of an yield of about 10 per cent, on the 
capital invested, this figure being. by no means too high for an investment 
of this nature, particularly in India where the average rate of interest is 
much higher than in Western countries. 

My Board hopes that the members of the Tariff Board .will give due 
weight to the various considerations mentioned above and will see their 
way to make recommendations that will lead to a great development of the 
iron and steel and cognate industries in this country. 


No. 67. 


Calcutta Trade* Auociation. 

Written Statement, dated SSth December 19^3. 

I have the honour by direction of the Committee of the Calcutta Trades 
Association to address you in connection with the question of the proposed 
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protection to the steel industry as affecting those members of this Associa¬ 
tion interested in the Steel Trade. 

Although this Association has not been asked officially to express its 
opinion on this important subject, my Committee strongly disapproTCs of 
the suggestion of granting special protection to the steel industry in India, 
as in their opinion such protection would be a retrograde step, as, while it 
may possibly be helpful to an individual steel Company, it would, it is felt, 
be extremely harmful to the country as a whole, in so far as it ,would tend to 
unnecessarily force up the prices of articles in general use and needful for the 
development of Railways, Shipping, Public Works, Mills, Factories and 
Industries in general. 

In view of the above; I am directed by my Committee to state that this 
Associaijon is strongly opposed to the proposed protective duty, on steel, and 
it IS hoped that this letter will receive the earnest consideration of your 
Board, as being the considered opinion of those members of this Association 
most intimately connected, with, and interested in, this particular trade. 


Field operation and maintenance. 

Parnijraph I (h), Part 7.—It is practically impossible to answer this ques¬ 
tion in general terms in the form it is given. No two fields are alike nor 
are conditions similar. 

It is, therefore, only possible to take typical cases from our own experi¬ 
ence which may differ considerably from that of another concern, working 
under different conditions. Having assumed previously that a field of five 
wells has been established by a capit.al expenditure of Rs. 10 lakhs in order 
to carry on werk from this point as a commercial proposition wells must be 
kept in repair and deepened, oil must be won and stored, and further develop¬ 
ment must continue. In the costs in the first statement the initial depth of 
a well was taken as 2,000 feet and it is now assumed that they must be 
deepened to 3,500 feet to rcacfi deeper oil strata. 

It is assumed that there is a hypothetical amount of Rs. 10 lakhs to be 
used for continued exploration, maintenance and production, which amount 
is exceeded in our own case. We find that practically 62 per cent, of the 
hypothetical Rs. 10 lakhs is expended on steel materials thus; — 

•Steel Casing, 

Rig materials, 

tanks V .aiui. 

Pump Tubing, rods, etc., ' 6-15,000 or 61-5 per cent. 

Repairs parts, J 

I. pip© lines have not been included as the quantity used is very variable. 
Neither is there any allowance for additional tool^ machines or electrical 
appliances, which might amount to a further Ra. 2 lakhs. 

Part 11. Itejinery Maintemnce.—The cost of maintenance and repairs in 
a refinery is liable to vary considerably. The iron and steel material 
consists chiefiy of mild steel plates, rolled steel beams and bars, AV. I. pipes, 
C. I. and steel valves. 

An average figure cannot readily be given but a fairly representative 
recent year shews that out of the total annual cost of maintenance of the 
refinery, the above materials accounted for practically 30 per cent., which is 
a sufficiently near estimate. 

Paragraph —In the preceding paragraphs the costed items enumerated 
all occur in tho Tariff Schedule under ‘‘ Iron and Steel,” and do not come 
under the heading “ Matffiinery.” It is found that 41 per cent, of the total 
expenditure on steel material in field operations is due to the one item, 
steel casing. The schedules are based upon a supposed expenditure of Ba. 10 
UVbB in ea^ caae and refer to the long establish^ standard methods of wdl 
drilling. They do not necessarily bear a very definite relation to the actual 




•xpanditure by an oil company in any one year. Thus, owing to tte very 
recent introduction into Burma of a different system of well drilling the pro- 
portion of steel casing and piping is much increased. We find that recently 
our imported casing, witli its accessoi ies, boars the proportion or i,oU0 toil? 
(approximate value Rs. 8 lakhs) to about 60 tons of otlier “iron and steel 
material. This casing can only be obtained from the United States. 

Paragraph 3.—With regard to steel material manufactured or purchased 
in India, we have had no direct dealings with the Tata Iron and Steel Com¬ 
pany. Steel and steel articles have been purchased from English farms in 
India but no Government certificate of quality was furm^ed. While much 
of this was very probably of English origin some was manufactured in India 
and was regarded by our engineers as lacking the quality and finish and 
capacity to stand wear of the directly imported material. 

We trust what we have written will make clear to your Boardewhat a 
largo item of expenditure Steel is to a Company such as ours, averaging, 
some SO per cent, of the whole outlay on materials and stores. We have 
pointed out that very much of this material must be obtained from 
United States where its production is a highly specialised industry. Besides 
tho special technique and skill required, the capital involved for the plant 
for its manufacture is extremeiy heavy and the local demand would not s^m 
to warrant such expenditure by an Indian concern. Hence our view is that 
an increase in the tariff would injure our busine.s8 as oil producers in order 
to provide a monopoly for a concern which does not and cannot supply out 
indispensable needs 


No. 68. 


Mr. Narendra Nath Nundy and others. 

Written Statement, dated 1st October 192S. 

We, the undersigned importers and dealers in iron and steel at Calcutta, 
lay the following for consideration by your Board; — 

(o) That we are surprised and much alarmed at the proposed enhancement of 
duty on iron and steel from 10 to 33J per cent. 

(b) That only last year the tariff rate on these goods has been enhanced 
from to 10 per cent, thereby greatly enhancing the cost price of the goods. 

(e) That iron was substituted in place of timber in building materials on 
account of cheapness. 

(d) The price in sterling of imported steel is already double that of pre-war 
days and the duty has recently been enhanced by four times. Consequently, 
demand from consumers has abnormally fallen and the total quantity of steel 
imported at present annually represents only an insignificant part in com¬ 
parison with pre-war days. 

(e) That any further increase in value or the tariff rate would paralyse the 
import of this class of materials as demand from consumers would vanish and 
make them unsaleable. 

if) That if tho proposed revision of the tariff late is for the protection ol 
Indian industries, we are of opinion that the present enhanced value and the 
existing high tariff rate is enough protection for the Indian manufaotorers to 
compete with. 

(g) That in addition to extra charges enumerated in paragraph (/) the 
cost price of the imported steel includes freight which is about 30 per cent, 
of the original value of the goods, the insafanoe fees, the banks’ interest and 
the shippers’ commission. 

(h) That the foreign exporters of steel are able to meet competition in spite 
of the many items of extra charges enumerated in paragraphs (/) and (g). 

(i) That there is only one steel works in India, The Tata Iron Works. 
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Limited, and the production is not sufficient for tlie consumption of even a few 
months in a year. Moreover, sheets, plates and some other sections of steel 
are not manufactured in the Indian works. 

0} That if imposition of protective duty is deemed necessary in order to 
enable tho Indian works to compete with foreign manufacturers, we infer the 
price of the Indian steel would be much higher than at present and we do not 
understand how the consumers will bear the additional burden in these days 
when the world is crying aloud for economy. 

(It) That if the proposed ^hanccment of tariff rate is intended for increase 
of revenue, we are of opinion that the revenue will fall abnormally instead of 
increasing. 

(l) That, we fear, the imposition of the proposed enhanced tariff rate would 
ruin our iron and steel business altogether and the consumers failing to get 
cheap Supply of iron and steel, will meet, so far as possible,-their demands in 
timber and other materials. 

(m) That from the import tariff lists it will appear that the scope of iron 
and steel business is a big one, next only to piece-goods, and many thousands 
of men employed in this busines.s will be sorely affected if the tariff rate is 
enhanced which means ruin to this business altogether. 

(n) That, apart from other considerations, we fear that if by artificial means 
the import of foreign steel is stopped or heavily curtailed, the foreign countries 
in their turn may refuse to import Indian jute, gunnies and other products 
to their country which will tell heavily on those trades and thereby making 
millions of Indian labourers unemployed, thereby creating chaos and confusion 
in this country, as in many countries of the West. 

(o) That we request that in view of the above facts, the tariff rate should 
not be enhanced, if not reduced. 

(p) That in the year 1920 we had placed many orders for iron and steel 
at topmost prices as Government had then been selling reverse Council Bills 
thereby reducing the value of the slerling at Es. 7-8 to Bs. 8-8, in place of the 
present value of about Rs. 15: But all on a sudden Government stopped selling 
those Bills before goods had arrived and heavy slump in exchange took place 
and ruinous lo.sses accrued. The disaster resulting from the heavy slump in 
exchange was referred to in detail by Sir A. Murray, President of the Bengal 
Chamber of Commerce, at the Associated Chamber of Commerce in 1921, at 
which His Excellency the Viceroy and Governor-General of India was present. 
So that we may not have to share the same fate on this occasion we request 
the favour that we may be informed at an early date whether it is the inten¬ 
tion of Government to increase the tariff rate before the beginning of tho 
next financial year as in that case w'e shall have to refrain from putting 
further orders abroad. 

(g) That, if foreign competition is made to disappear, this vast business 
will fall into tho hands of a limited few and there is the danger of profiteering 
which will tell heavily on the consumers. 

(r) In conclusion, if our opinion and prayer bo ignored for giving protection 
to the industries of this countrv, wc arc of opinion that the same protection 
he extended to cotton and other trades of this country and also the imported 
machineries. 


Messrs. Ishan Chandra Chatterjee & Son. 

Wriffen Staiement, dated 1st October I9S.1. 

Becently, we have come across the information that, owing to Tata Iron 
Faetory’s application for the increase of duty, the Goyernment is pleased to 
appoint a committee to enquire into the matter. We beg to put the follow¬ 
ing few lines before you, as importers, as well as bazaar shopkeepers. India 
is a pow country andAhe people w^t cheap goods, which are sold largely. 
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The good productions of Tatas are sold about a rupee per cwt. higher than 
the (Sintinental goods of Europe. Moreover, if the duty be lowered from 10 
per cent, to 1 or 2 per cent, the European goods may find a bumper sale in 
this country and good profits to all concerned in the trades. It is for the bad 
luck of our country that the duty on iron and steel goods has been raised 
from two annas to one rupee eight annas per cwt. with a paltry Port Com¬ 
missioners, landing charge of two annas per cwt. We pray that the committee 
will be pleased to recommend the Government to reduce the duty to pre-war 
rates and accept the hearty thanks from the traders and poor people of 
this country. 


Messrs. Indu Bhutan Dutt St Co. and others. 

Written Statement, dated 2nd October W2S, 

We, the following dealers in iron and steel, lay the following before 
your Board for consideration in connection with your report to the Govern¬ 
ment of India about the revision of the present tariff rate: — 

(o) We are surprised and much alarmed at the proposed enhancement of 
duty on iron and steel from 10 to 33J per cent. 

(6) We hear the above is a measure proposed to be adopted at the instance 
of the Tata Iron Works, Limited, of Tatanagar, in order to protect their 
industry from foreign competition. 

(c) Iron and steel were substituted in place of timber and other materials 
on account of their cheapness. 

(d) The price in sterling of imported steel is already about double that 
of pre-war days and the tariff rate has been enhanced from 2^ to 10 per 
cent, only last year. The value of the goods has consequently risen abnormally 
and the demand from the consumers has greatly fallen. 

(e) The present sterling value of iron and steel includes freight which 
is about 30 per cent, of the original value of the goods, the insurance fees 
covering many risks of damages, losses, etc., the bank’s interest and the 
shipper’s commission. Adding to these the present high tariff rate of 
10 per cent, we aro of opinion that Indian industries are already sufBciently 
protected from foreign ccmpotition. 

(/) Anj furtbei- increase in the tariff rate would increase the value of 
Gie goods and nouhl paralyse Iho import of tin's class of materials as demand 
from consumers would heavily fall. 

( 3 ) If the imposition of protective duty is deemed necessary in order to 
enable the Indian works to compete with foreign manufacturers the natural 
inference is that the price of Indian .steel would be much higher than at 
present and we do not understand how the consumers will bear the addition¬ 
al burden in these d.ays when the world is crying for economy. 

f/i) In this connection wo would quote the recent words of the late. Pre¬ 
mier of the United Kingdom, Mr. A.sqnith, advocating Free Trade; “ Ring 
161106 ia harmful alike to tho protected and the obstructed,” 

(i) If the proposed enhancement is carried into effect, our iron and steel 
business wiU be ruined altogether as tho consumers failing to get eliean ' 
supply, will, as far as possible, meet their demands in timber and other 
materials. 

(j) The iron and steel business is an extensive one. next only to piece- 
goods, and many thousands of people employed in this business will be sorely 
Bttected if tariff rate ia enhanced, thereby ruining our business altogether. 

Ck) Apart from other considerations, we fear, that if by artificial means 
the import of_ foreign iron and steel is stopped or heavily curtailed the 
foreign countries, in their turn, may stop importing jute and other Indian 
products, making millions of India labourers un«agployed and hereby 
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creating chaos and confusion in this country as in many countries of the 
West. *• 

(l) If competition is made to disappear there will be no check to heavy 
rise in prices and the iron and steel business will fall into the hands of a 
limited few dealers. 

(m) In conclusion, if our petition is rejected in order to give protection to 
the only steel works in this country, i.e.. The Tata Iron Works, Limited, we 
are of opinion that the same protection be given to cotton and other indus 
tries of this country so that the vast number falling unemployed out of the. 
consequent slump in the trades shown above may find empldyment. 


No. 69. 

A. Ramaiya, Esq., M.A., Vakil. 

Written Statement. “ 

Pboteotion to the Steel Industbt in Indu. 

In accordance with the recommendation of the Indian Fiscal Commission, 
contained in paragraph 107 of its Report, that “ the question of protection 
to the manufacture of steel should be one of the first subjects of inquiry by 
the Tariff Board,” the Government of India have selected first the steel 
industry for investigation by the newly constituted Tariff Board, and the 
Board is now holding its inquiry and examining witnesses in that connection. 
The witnesses examined so far would seem to be mostly persons either 
actually engaged in or personally interested in advocating the cause of 
fostering the development of the industry and their views as expressed, may 
be said to point predominantly in favour of a strong protection to be given 
to the industry by means of a thirty or thirty-three per cent, import duty 
to be levied on all foreign steel, coming into the country. From the sum¬ 
mary reports of their evidence in the newspapers, it does not, however, seem 
that the subject has been properly considered by them in all its aspects, 
particularly with reference to the effect that it will have on the general well¬ 
being of the country. In dealing with the question of protection to be given 
to any industry, it is very necessary, as pointed out by Dr. Marshall in his 
recent book, “ Money Credit and Commerce.” page 219, that inasmuch as 
those who can speak with the fullest knowledge on the technical side of 
such a question are likely to have a strong persona! interest, in its securing 
an answer that will increase the demand for their services or conduce to the 
augmentation of their own profits, arguments put forward by them should 
be scrutinised with exceptional care, even when they come from able men of 
the highest character. The object of the present article is to view the 
question briefly from the standpoint of a student of economics, and if it 
should be deemed that protection to the industry is necessary or desirable, 
to suggest the manner in which it should he given—whether by means of an 
import duty or a bounty—^having regard to the best interests of the country 
as a whole. 

The Indian Fiscal Commission make mention in their Report of three 
general conditions that must be satisfied before protection can be extended 
to any industry. First—the industry must be one possessing natural advan¬ 
tages for development—such as an abundant supply of raw material—cheap 
power, a suflScient supply of labour, or a large home market. Secoq,dly, it 
must be one which without the help of protection is not likely to develop at 
all or develop so rapidly as may be desirable in the interests of the country. 
Thirdly, the industry must eventually be able to face world competition 
without protection. 

Now we may apply these considerations to the ease of the steel industry 
in India. 

* First with regard to the possession of natural advantages; so far as the 
availability of iron ore is concerned, it may be readily admitted that there 
are large deposits of ore of good quality in various parfs of the country. 
But iaiwmuch as most of. such deposits are not found near coalfields, they 
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,re not to be profitably workable at any rate untd 
transport facilities are made abundantly available and cheap. 

Beneal, Bihar and Orissa are the only provinces where iron ore is mined 
for smelting by modern methods. The reason for this is that only in these 
provinces, any sufficient supply of coal can be had, in close proximity ™ 'T° 
ores and mining facilities exist for raising the produce without digg g 
far into the earth. The iron and steel industry as well as coal mining are 
thus naturally confined to these provinces. At the present time there are 
only two prominent companies which are working the iron and steel works 
in India. The Bengal Iron and Steel Company at Kulti (^ngal) in spite 
of the great and rapidly increasing demand for its products could prodncc 
no more than 86,680 tons of pig, and 31,776 tons of iron castings in 1920. 
In the same year and under the same favourable circumstances, and in spite 
of the encouragement given by the Government through their placing a 
large part of their orders before it, the Tata Iron and Steel Company at 
Sakchi was equally powerless to produce more than 221,606 tons or pig; and 
113,222 tons of steel including rails. No statistics are available to me, with 
regard to the progress of a third company,—^the Indian and Iron and Steel 
Company, floated only a few years ago with a share capital of one million 
pounds, and having its works at Asansol, a favourable situation, being 
130 miles from Calcutta and close to the Baniganj, Jherria and Barakai 
coalfields. None of these three companies would seem to have progressed so 
rapidly as might be expected at a time when, owing to the Great War, they 
had a splendid opportunity for development afforded to them, through high 
prices and keen demand for their products. 

There are various reasons for this want of development. In the first 
place the coal difficulty has been great. There is not much to be said in 
favour of cither the quality or quantity of coal available in the country. 
Further the working of coal mines is subject to a special difficulty. The 
classes from which colliery labour is recruited being largely agricultural, 
^oal production is adversely affected by a favourable monsoon as the culti¬ 
vator in the neighbourhood only turns to mining when his crop fails or his 
savings are exhausted. The total production of coal in India in 1920 was 
only 17,962,214 tons, ns compared with the output in the United Kingdom 
in the same year which was 229,532,081 tons, nearly 13 times as much as 
the Indian production. Thus the country being deficient in her coal sup¬ 
plies, an enormous quantity of coal, coke and fuel has to be imported every 
year; the value of the imports for last year (1922-2.3) being Rs. 3,22,46,990. 
Thus the want of a sufficient supply of cheap coal is a serious handicap to- 
Indian industrial development in general, and particularly to the growth 
of the iron and steel industry. 


The importance of coal to the latter industry cannot be too much 
emphasised, A study of the progress of the industry in England and 
America will make it perfectly clear how much both the site and growth of 
the industry are determined by this all-important factor. In the words of 
Professor Taussig, “ it was the abundant and excellent coal which formed 
the sure basis of the manufacturing industries and the permanent founda¬ 
tion of iron and steel making ” in the United States of America as well as 
in England (Taussig: “ Some aspects of the Tariff Question ” Ch. ix. p. 126). 
Again as .Tevons rightly emphasises in his book on the “ Coal Question ” 
the geographical condition on which a large iron industry in any country 
must rest is the contiguity of iron and coal. Of course, by an extensive 
development of railway and other transport facilities and the utilization of 
mechanical appliances for digging, depositing, loading, unloading, etc., 
processes, the importance of this condition may be reduced to a minimum. 
In fact in the United States at every step direct manual labour is being 
avoided and huge quantities of coal and irqn ore are moved and managed 
by machines and other mechanical devices at a cost astonishingly low. But 
In India such facilities are entirely wanting at the present time, and even 
If the country should henceforth advance at a very rapid rate, it will take 
a considerable length of time, not lass than a quarter of a century fh any 
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cafe, for the country to have any command over such facilities. So that 
the available deposits of iron ore in various parts of the country must until 
then remain unworked both efficiently and economically for want of an 
abundant and cheap coal supply. 

The scope and limitation for the development of the iron and steel 
industry in India are succinctly stated by the Indian Industrial Commission 
in the following sentence in their Report (paragraph 56); “ Iron ore is found 
in many jiarts of the Indian continent, but the instance in which ore of 
good quality exists in suitable proximity to satisfactory coal supplies are 
not very numerous, though sufficient in all probability to warrant large 
extensions of the existing iron and steel works.” 

It will be seen from this that there is not much scope in this country 
for a ^ vast extension of the steel industry like that of the giant Steel 
Corporation of the United States of America or the iron And steel works at 
Birmingham and Sheffield in England, though the existing iron and steel 
works managed by thd three companies already mentioned may be developed 
to a considerable extent. In any case if we look at the statistics of the 
various kinds of iron and steel prodncts imported into the country and 
compare them with those of what the Indian companies produce, we shall 
find that the native production is but a very insignificant fraction both of 
the quantities imported and of the total quantities required by the country 
every year. 

The following will give an idea of the value of Government imports and 
private imports of the various kinds of articles of iron and steel coming 
from foreign countries; — 

Government imports. 



1921-22 

1922-23 

1. Hardware, cutlery agricultural im¬ 

Rs. 

Rs. 

plements, etc. 

84,70,376 

69,65,471 

2. Carriages, carts ahd parts 

1,09,73,457 

1,09,82,910 

3. Machinery and millwork . 

l,06,13,7a5 

1,89,07,762 

4. Iron and steel (metal or ore) . 

74,17,154 

70,15,757 

5. Railway plant and rolling stock 

2,43,11,360 

2,35,24,579 

6. Ships, boats, etc. 

7. Telegraphic materials 

32,03,729 

20,79,644 

46,.54,377 

26,.50,315 

Total 

6,96,44,188 

7,11,26,438 

Private imports. 



1921.22 

1922-23 

1. Vehicles (excluding railway materials 

Rs. 

Rs. 

hut including shipping parts) . 

.4,41,53,282 

3,42,56,601 

2. Umbrella fittings .... 

32,08,404 

43,43,926 

3. Telegraphic materials 

27,06,862 

14,51,797 

4. Railway materials .... 

18,91,06,136 

11,05,80,847 

5. Printing and lithographic material . 

6. Iron and steel— 

18,10,683 

13,41 ,.312 

(i) Iron. 

79,73,529 

62,31,613 

(ii) Iron or steel 

16,65,46,296 

14,13,36,508 

(iii) Steel. 

3,65,90,742 

3,61,67..391 

7. Machinery and millwork 

8. Instruments, apparatus, appliances 

34,25,60,806 

23,47',85,632 

and parts. 

6,14,80,521 

3,13,40,664 

9 . Hardware, cutlery and electroplated 

f 6,91,90,408 

6,14,89,897 

ware. 

i 16,82,296 

23,14,938 

Total 

90,69,99,863 

63,66,40,020 
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It will be seen from this that India almost entirely depends for her 
requirements of iron and steel for, industrial and other uses, on her impor^ 
from foreign countries. Of course, it will be to her great national good if 
the steel industry in this country be developed to such an extent as to 
satisfy her own entire demand and make her independent of foreign 
supplies. But with her present limited possibilities no such hope can be 
entertained, even if the industry were to be stimidated by a very high 
protective tariff. In the absence of rich natural resources and facilities 
for their effective and economic utilisation, and when there is no possibility 
of the home production increasing, suCBcient enough to cope with the 
country’s demand, a heavy duty levied on her imports of iron and steel 
manufactures will have merely the consequence of throwing an unnecessary, 
useless and permanent burden on the community in the shape oft high 
prices, and in those cases in which such manufactures go to satisfy any 
real and necessary wants of the people or advance, their industrial progress, 
they will even prove positively detrimental to national interests. Those 
companies that have at present a monopoly of iron and steel production 
in India will profit a great deal at the expense of the community, for 
which except the kindling and exploiting of a patriotic sentiment they 
will make no return. It will be admitted by all people that the country 
as it stands is in great need of material and moral progress in all directions. 
A rise in price of railway materials, printing, machinery mill work, tele¬ 
graphic materials, agricultural implements, electrical, etc., apparatus cannot 
but impede the progress of the country. Most of these products of iron 
and steel being needed for providing one or other of the requisites of 
civilized existence, any heavy protective duty, nay even a slight revenue 
duty on the imports of such products cannot but be condemned as highly 
detrimental to the well-being of the people at large. Protection by means 
of an import duty, therefore, is not to be thought of in the case of the 
iron and steel industry in India. 

But seeing that the industry is a basic industry having much national 
importance about its development, Government encouragement may be 
given for the expansion of the existing iron and steel works to their 
uttermost c.apacity, both by means of direct bounties on production and 
by the offer of railway and other transport concessions. Such bounties, 
while stimulating the development of the industry as effectively as a pro¬ 
tective duty, will avoid the drawbacks of such duty. There will be no 

ri.se in price and no hindrance to the growth of other and dependant 

'ndustries or to progress while at the same time production in the country 
will increa.sc, induced by the supplementary profits assured by the bounties. 

The vieiv of the Indian Fiscal Commission would also seem to be in 
favour of protection by means of bounties rather than by import duties, 
in oases like that of the steel industry. In one place, speaking of industries 
which are new or which like the steel industry are producing only a 
very small proportion of the needs of the country, they say that State 
assistance to such industries should as a rule be given in the form of 

bounties (see paragraph 102 of their Eeport). In another place dealing 

more particularly with the steel industry, they would express We must 
not Im understood to say definitely that the production of any of these articles 
requires Government assistance or that, if Government assistance is required 
it should necessarily take the form of protective duties. On the contrary 
in the case of such industries, assistance by means of bounties or other 
devices of this nature may be found suitable either in lieu of tariff 
protection or in addition to it.” Again in a third place they point out 
that “ the best way of assisting a basic industry is by a bounty rather 
than by a protective duty. In any case the development of certain basic 
industries may be in the interests of the country generally, either because 
like the iron and steel industry, they will stimulate the establishment of 
other industries dependent on them or becau^ like some of those industries 
which have been classed as ‘ key ’ industries under the British Safe 
Guarding of Industries Act, their products are of such importance that 
any interference with the supply—such as might arise from a cessation of 
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imports would bring other industries to a standstill. Our general view i» 
that the decision whether protection should given to basic industries 
should rest rather on consideration of national economics than on the 
economics of the particular industry.” Also with regard to the manu¬ 
facture of machinery in India they would suggest that protection should 
be given by means of bounties and not by import duties. Thus it is clear 
that the proper method of giving encouragement to the steel industry in 
India is by means of bounties and not by import duties. 

In connection with protection, and in order to make' it effective, a safe¬ 
guard will also have to be provides against a possible danger, namely 

dumping. The Tata Iron and Steel Company placed some figures before 
the Indian Fiscal Commission purporting to show that British steel is 
iieing dumped into this country by being sold below its cost of production, 
in oraer that such dumping may destroy or weaken thd* chances of progress 
of the Indian steel industry. The Commission, however, expressed its 

opinion that the fact of such dumping was not satisfactorily established 
before them, though they themselves recognised that proof thereof was 

hard to obtain. But it is submitted they had not investigated the matter 
closely, and if they had, they could not have failed to perceive that 

dumping on a large scale is 1,'eing practised and is most prominent in regard 
to half finished steel products, where, while dumping is easily possible, 
detection is most difficult. In all cases in which such dumping is really 
calculated to destroy or impede the progress of the Indian industry, it 
may be suggested that the imposition of such an import duty on the 
products sought to be dumped as will ho just sufficient to take away its 
lestructive effects, may be imposed on the recommendation of the Tariff 
Board or any other specially constituted Board which would en(iuire and 
report as to such matters. In thi.s councction the same procedure may be 
adopted hero as is proviiled in Part II of the Safe (Juarding of Industries 
Act for the United Kingdom fll A- 12 Geo. Y. Chap. 47) whore on com¬ 
plaint being made to tljc Board of Trade, that an.v foreign goods competing 
with British industries, are sold or are offered for sale in any part of the 
United Kingdom at prices below their cost of production, in tlicir respective 
manufacturing countries, the Board refers the matter to a Committee consti¬ 
tuted for that purpose and on the report of the Committee, placed before 
and approved by a resolution of Pailiament, a protective duty is levied 
on such goods, in order that it may not unfairly compete with or destroy 
the homo industry concerned. 

So far wo have dealt with the natural resources available and the manner 
in whicli protection should be given to tlie industry. But there are some 
general difficulties in the way of the develoinnont of the industry, which 
have also to be provided against if the protection that is .sought to be 
given should prove effective. .As t'ne Indian Fiscal Commis.sion themselves 
point out, “ the mere composition of protective duties, however scientifically 
contrived will not by itself produce the full industrial development which 
we desire.” Other essential cunditions are a sufficient supply of skilled 
labour, technical knowledge, capital and organisation. All the.se four factors 
are generally deficient in almost all industries in India and their want 
has been the chief impediment to industrial advancement in the past. In 
the iron and steel industry as well as in coal-mining a sufficient and steady 
supply of skilled labour is essential. But industrial labour in India being 
mainly recruited from the agricultural classes, is generally unskilled and 
as we have already noticed its supply is liable to be much affected by 
favourable monsoon conditions. Such labour has to be trained and has to 
be weaned from agriculture and attracted by the offer of more advantageous 
conditions in the industry such as high wages, good housing and sanitary 
and educational facilities. 

Closely connected wHh the difficulty of labour supply is the want of 
technical knowledge. In the iron and steel industry more than in any 
other industry, advnncctnent in technical knowledge and skill helps a_ long 
way to the rapid development of the industry. In the three most prominent 
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steel producing countries of the world, England, United States of America 
jind Germany, it is this advancement in applied science that has helped the 
vast growth of the industry. Professor Taussig speaks thus with reference 
to the United States “ an important cause throughout the industrial field 
was unquestionably the wonderful growth of technical and scientific educa¬ 
tion. The supply of intelligent and highly trained experts to whom the 
management of departments and separate establishments could be entrusted 
with confidence facilitated the process of consolidation and the organisation 
on a grand scale of widely ramifying enterprises. It may be a question 
how far our scientific schools and institutes of technology have been suc¬ 
cessful in stirring invention and developing initiative talent. The prime 
essential for leadership seems to be here as elsewhere in the intellectual 
world, inborn capacity. But the rapid spread and complete utilisation of 
the best processes were greatly promoted by them. They were largely fhstru- 
mental in enabling advantages to be taken in chemical, metallurgical and 
mechanical improvements in the iron and steel works. Their influence 
showed itself no less in the railways—the great commercial and manufacturing 
plants the textile works, manufacturing establishments at large. Their 
influence in permitting all industry with the leaven of scientific training was 
strengthened by the social conditions which enabled them to attriict from 
all classes the plentiful supply of mechanical talent.” (“ Some Aspects of the 
Tariff Question,” Chap. X, pp. 149-50.1 

The same remarks apply also to England and Germany. In all the three 
■countries technical advance was both rapid and extensive. So far as the 
Indian steel industry is concerned, there is an absolute want of technical 
training in the country, with the result that for skill and knowledge the 
industry has to look to foreign countries for supply. On this point the 
report of the Fiscal Commission itself is this: “ The evidence which we 
have hoard suggests that Indian pig iron can hold its own without any 
protection. Steel production, on the other hand, involves highly technical 
processes which until Indian lalmur is fully trained entail the importation 
■of expensive foreign labour,” para. 107. Again in another place, “ Too 
long has India been dependent in the more skilled branches of industry on 
imported labour, and nothing is more likely to cheapen the cost of pro¬ 
duction in Indian industries than the replacement of imported skilled 
labour by equally efficient Indian hands.” (Para. .) Thus if a 

policy of protection to the industry is intended to bring in any beneficial 
■effect one of its prerequisites undoubtedly is the affording of facilities for 
dhe advancement of science and training in technical knowledge and skill. 
As pointed out by Professor Taussig in the book already referred to, it is 
this rapid technical advance that ensured the success of the steel industry, 
both in Germany and the United States of America. In both countries, to use 
his own words “ the wide application of exact scientific methods was pro¬ 
moted by the diffusion of technological training while originating and 
inventive science progressed in a manner to command the admiration of the 
world.” In our own country India, the Government can well help the 
existing concerns engaged in the industry, in establishing schools for training 
apprentices and providing for research in applied science; and it may also 
insist whenever its own orders are placed with any firm within or without 
India, that the firms it contracts with should afford facilities for the tech¬ 
nical training of Indian apprentices. 

■Agoin in the matter of organisation also, the industry is wanting. 
This is a defect common to all the industries in the country, and is more 
■or less inherent in its economic system. It is due to the essentially agri¬ 
cultural character of the people and their want of enterprise, and the 
training that our urban population are having in the various industrial 
centres. It can effectively and speedily be cured by the attraction of native 
talent to the industrial rather than to the overcrowded learned professions, 
by a revolution in the whole system of education and the training of 
youth, and the diversion of the intelligentia of the country from merely 
philosophical and discussional pursuits to useful industrial occupation. 



Closely connected with the difficulty of supply of the above factors is 
the prohlem of the scarcity of capital for industrial enterprises generally. 
Though the Fiscal Commission would seem to be hopeful of a sufficient 
supply of native capital for all the country’s industrial enterprises, one 
who understands deeper the real economic situation in the country and 
the poverty of its people may well suspect the financial strength of the' 
country for such large industrial undertakings as developing the iron and 
steel works whioh involves large and complex plant, and the laying out 
of railwaj'S, both of which require enormous capital Resources. Foreign 
capital has, therefore, to be necessarily resorted to. Though India views 
with suspicion the emplo.vment of foreign capital for developing Indian 
indu.stries, on account probably of their tendency to restrict the scope or 
diminish the chances for native control of such industries, there is still 
some net advantage in the employment of foreign capital, as otherwise 
industrial enterprises will have to be indefinitely delayeS or postponed, for 
want of native resources. The foreign capitalist will bring along with 
himself not only capital, but the organisation necessary for utilising such 
capital and also technical knowledge and skill. As the Indian Fiscal Com¬ 
mission themselves point out, “ apart from the intrinsic benefits of increased 
supplies of capital the foreigner who bring his capital to India supplies 
India with many things of which at her present stage she stands greatly 
in need. It is on the whole the foreign capitalist who imports into the 
country the technical knowledge and the organisation which arc needed 
to give an impetus to industrial development. It is to him that we must 
look largely at first for the introduction of new industries and for instruc¬ 
tion in the economies of mass production. By admitting foreign capital* 
freely India admits the most uptodate methods and the newest ideas, and 
she benefits by adopting those methods and assimilating those ideas. If 
she tried to exclude them, the policy of industrialisation which we con¬ 
template could with difficulty be brought to a really .successful pitch. We 
hold, therefore, that from the economic point of view all the advantages 
which we anticipate from a policy of increased industrialisation would be 
accentuated by the free utilisation of foreign capital and foreign resources.” 

All these remarks apply with special force to the case of the iron and 
steel industry. For the successful working of the industry even within its 
own limited possibilities, it will not be enough to give it protection by 
means of bounties or import duties; the more necessary condition for it is 
the creation of facilities for an adequate supply of skilled labour, technical 
knowledge business, power and capital. Without these no industry can 
grow on modern methods, and much more the iron and steel industry which 
involves at every stage, highly technical processes, efficient supervision and 
large plant. 


No. 69(a). 

.Vote submitted by Mr. B. G. Maui, dated 10th December 19,2.9. 

It is rightly said by a leading journalist that catchwords are the besetting 
danger of democracy. What can be more seductive than a sweeping formula 
which promises to make everything right! But is there really any virtue 
in a catchword—even those two famous catchwords Free Trade and Protec¬ 
tion? In their best days these words did not represent eternal tt-uths or 
heresies. They merely summarized alternative means of dealing with an 
actual economic situation. To-day what is the situation in this country? 
The economic strain all over India is heavy and many of our industries are 
on the point of collapse. This certainly is not due to any inherent defect 
in our general fiscal policy, but to the abnormal conditions prevailing all over 
the world. The simple fact is that our foreign competitors are enjoying a 
unique though a temporary advantage over us due to the abolition, for the 
time being, of the gold basis for their prices. And the result is that we are 
victims of foreign flux and dumping and consequently our industries are 
being ruined. When therefore our steel and iron industry clamours for pro- 
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tection the issue is not a permanent change of fiscal policy but a call for a 
temporary measure of relief. Our Press politicians, however,—and also our 
pseudo-economists of chambers of commerce—forget this real situation and 
instead each section waxes eloquent on catchwords of Protection and Free 
Trade. 

The united wisdom of the Associated Chambers of Commerce has resolved 
that the proposed protective tariff in favour of the steel industry is an iit- 
tolerable burden on other industries and indirectly on the public generally. 
Catchwords again! In view, however, of the state of jeopardy of the steel 
industry the association recommends the grant of a State bounty to it. I 
had hoped that people who pose as public champions and who show such 
intense anxiety for public burdens would at least know the simple arithmetic 
that two and two make four. If a protective tariff is an intolerable burden 
on tile public generally, w'hat is a State bounty and where is it to coi^e from, 
if not by additional taxation on the public generally, since our budgets con¬ 
tinue to be unbalanced? Moreover, if an effective help is to be given to the 
steel industry in this country how is the public burden due to a tariff going 
to be any greater than the one due to a bounty? This ought to be apparent 
even to a school boy. But I suppose the association’s cheap flapdoodle about 
Indiaw public burden is only a thin disguise to cover up its own partisan 
purveyorship of Free Trade orthodoxy. Let the Tariff Board for whom the 
recommendations of the association are intended think coolly and clearly. If 
our fiscal policy is to be guided by nothing more serious than the jigging 
monotony of the sewing-machine dialectics of the Free Trade school, without 
deeper analysis of the effect of foreign exchanges on our prices, we shall soon 
have to close down every industry and face unprecedented financial crisis and 
unemployment in this country. It is inconceivable that, as things stand, we 
can save any industry, much less steel industry, from ruin by the device of 
State bounties. For argument’s sake let us suppose our Government accepts 
the principle of bounties. How is it going to work? To-day the difference 
between the cost of production of indigenAiis steel and the cost of imported 
one from Belgium or Germany is say Rs. 3-0-0 per cwt. Our Government 
must therefore grant the indigenous industry a bounty of Rs. 3-0-0 per cwt. 
if it wants to help the industry effectively. To-morrow the Belgian and 
German exchanges go down and the difference between the cost of Indian 
and foreign products is increased to Rs. 4-0-0 per cwt. Logically therefore 
our Government will have to increase the rate of its bounty to Us. 1.0-0 per 
cwt. Where wiU this lead us? Common sense indicates that we shall always 
be at the mercy of foreign exchanges and the public burden due to the 
bounty will not only be always greater than that due to the tariffs but ab- 
soliitely uncertain in dimensions. 

The help to the st^l industry cannot therefore be effective bv any com- 
promise between Mr. Free Trade and Mr. Protection. We have to go the 
Tf of succour to the sick labour and capital 

of India. Wh^ I say this I am not unmindful of the British interests in 
Protection is our only remedy but this does not 
mean that India should forget to be an active member of the Imperial 
(^mmonwealth. In a very short time Great Britain must get into tlm fold 
protection. That is her only salvation. Then unless we in this 
country provide a reciprocal preference for British goods it will be impossible 
for our agricultural trade to prosper in Groat Britain. The conclusion*^ there 

Wtiont^ifd p"" workable and prudent scheme is to adopt Pro 

tMtion and Preference as her new fiscal policy, but in order to satirfy the- 
^er-sensitiveneM of free traders let this policy be only a temporar»measure 
1 ° conditions and its present unholy 

ZraGol nf and syndicates, whose operations are the organised 

competitive equality as conceived by Adam Smith and Cobden, 
have been scrapped, we can again re-open the question of our fiscal policy. 

seldom'^^^'^ « silent. I must confess I have 

seldom seen eye to eye with him, but I believe in economics he is the soundest 
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and most far-sighted Britisher in India. Surely he must know that the " 
present agitation of the Chambers of Commerce iind other European associa¬ 
tions against protective tariffs for steel industry is inane fudge and nonsense. 
"Why does he not speak? The question of protecting steel industry is not a 
mere Indian question at all. High imperial interests are involved in it. 
France is accumulating German steel and thwarting England in every way. 
If, after England adopts Protection, India continues to remain Free Trader 
it will be the saddest irony of fate, for, then it will be Indian fiscal policy 
which will subsidize France to thwart England. 
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No. 70. 


M. S. M. Sharma, Esquire. 

Written Statement, dated the 2Srd November 192S. 

I am herewith submitting to you a small statement on the question of 
protection to Indian steel industry. I claim to speak on behalf of just those 
very people on whose behalf Mr. Pilcher claimed to speak in Calcutta. If 
the Board finds time I should be glad to appear in person. I am not, 
however, pressing for an oral examination as what I have to say hae been 
made clear in the brief statement that I am submitting. 


Written Statement submitted b 2 j M. S. M. Sharma^ Journalist, Bombay, to 
ike Indian Tariff Board. 


I confess I am a protectionist. I am principally concerned here with 
the steel industry in India. I do not claim to have any special knowledge of 
the subject except so far as it affects my profession. I claim to speak on 
behalf of the Indian consuming public. I base my entire evidence on the 
published evidence of the Tata Iron and Steel Company. It is enough for 
my purpose to confine myself to only a few aspects of the said evidence. 
The steel industry in India is a young and struggling industry. It has, as 
has been illustrated by the Tata Iron and Steel Company, to contend 
against formidable difficulties. Competition and dumping are chief amongst 
"the difiiciilties, Beally, if active sympathy of Government could be enlisted 
in the matter of these difficulties, they are bound to vanish. Because, the 
natural resources in India for the development of this industry are very 
great. Iron ore is said to exist in large quantities in the iron mines of 
Bihar and Orissa alone which are expected to last for many centuries. It 
has also been pointed out,—and it has not been so far disputed and, there* 
fore, one might be excused if he pins his faith on the original statement,— 
that the percentage of iron in the Indian ore is much superior to that io 
Europe. Dolamite, limestone, coal and coke are also available in large quanti- 
ties. Manganese could be had in plenty, it is said, from the Central Provinces 
mines. When such the case there is really no reason why India should not 
develop steel industry. 

There scorns to be no earthly reason against it. But, as has been pointed 
out, the industry suffers from intense competition and dumping. Remove 
dumping and remove the unfair competition and tha industry will have a 
fairly steady growth. The reasons adduced for protection of this industrv 
ere very simple. Briefly put, they are 

(1) That the industry is new to India and, therefore should set pro- 

toction till it gets naturalised. 

(2) In India there are enormous natural facilities and possihilitiee for 

development in the right direction. 


(3) That thereby the revenues of the State would be increased. 

(4) That the problem of unemployment could Oe cftoctively solved. 

These, I submit, are the four principal reasons smoiuBt others which 
could be urged m justification of a policy of immediate protection. The 
second of these has already been canvassed. The first requires no areument. 
ihe argument m favour of this contention is afforded by John Stuart Mill 
who confesses that “on mere principles of political economy protecting 
duties can be defensible whp they are imposed temporarily es^ally in I 

naturalising a foreign industry in itself 
circumstances of the country ” Every word in 
that fittingly applies to the present condition of the sted industry 

that as a matter of fact if not on merits, it is irrefutable. Xn cue of the 
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publications of the Tata Iron and Steel Compan; It has been pointed out 
that Mill’s lines have found justification in the histories of France, Germanyr 
Japan, United States of America and other countries. The third and the fourth 
reasons, I hope, do not require any special pleading. 

Those, who are opposed to protection, do not adduce any other reason than 
that protection will force up prices and that, therefore, the Indian consumer 
w’ill be adversely affected. I am very sorry to say, but I could not help¬ 
saying, that the theory of the consumer is purely a figment of imagina¬ 
tion and does not apply to the conditions of a backward ‘countrj like India. 
Whatever its value in political economy may be for clearing ideas, in actual 
practice it has been a bit overdone in this country by Anglo-Indian critics 
who in the absence of any other argument always resort to the theory of the 
consumer. Whenever there is a proposal to tax Lancashire either in support 
of the* Charka or the mill industry of India, there is the same bogey of 

consumers trotted forth. But, who are really the consumers of steel on 

whose account this theory is often resorted to? Certainly not those poor 
classes of the community for which commisseratio.i would bo just, but 
unfortunately it is rather the b’g builders and manufacturers to whom it 
would not matter at all if the price of steel goods were raised by a third. 

I cannot conceive of a greater blunder than that Indian economists should 

differentiate between the interests of the so-called consumer and the interests 
of the nation at largo. I say with a bit of assertiveness that there is no 
such thing as the interests of the consumer in this country, at any rate 
apart from the interests of the nation at large. Even if it .'s the case I 
may be permitted to say that the Indian masses are prepared to trust Indian 
industrialists in the matter and to pay a higher price for a teniporary period 
if need be in order to help towards India’s economic regeneration which 
would moan to them really much. I claim to have moved fairly intimately 
with the masses of this country in various parts of India and it is my firm 
belief that no agitation, however much veiled against protection, is likely 
to find favour with them. 

The Tariff Board could make no graver blunder than to submit to this 
interested propaganda of a few foreign capitalists and importers. I do hope 
that the necessary amount of -protection asked for by the Tata Iron and 
Steel Company will bo extended to the steel industry in India without any 
hesitation. The percentage of protection should be necessarily high inasmuch 
as the Indian companies have to contend against local rates of freight both 
in railways and in steamships. Perhaps it would have been better if the 
terms of reference to this Board also included in a limited degree at least 
the question of railways and marine. 

I would also earnestly suggest that the Tariff Board in their recommen¬ 
dation should also provide for a dumping clause in the Indian tariff schedule 
on the lines of those in Canada, Australia and other countries. The High 
Commissioner for India in England or any other special officer who may be 
deputed for the purpose to various foreign rrvinufacturing countries may be 
expected to inquire into the domestic prices there and report them to the 
Indian Tariff Board from time to time so that the dumping duty can be 
effectively fixed. 

I claim protection for the steel industry because it is a basic industry on' 
which depends not only other Indian subsidiary industries but also the Indian 
national defence as has been shown by the Indian Fiscal Commission. 


No. 71. 


The Fiscal Reform Leagfue, India. 

Written Statement, dated 15th January 1924. 

I have the honour, by direction of the Executive Council of the Fiscal 
Reform League, India, to send you by registered post, under separate cover. 
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a copy of the memorandum in the form of a pamphlet under the title: 
“ Protection to Indian Iron and Steel Industry.” The pamphlet has been 
prepared and published by me as Joint Honorary Secretary of the Fiscal 
Reform league. The League will be glad to furnish any further information 
or enlightenment that 5 ’ou may need on matters arising out of the memo¬ 
randum herewith forwarded to you. 


Since Iron and Steel goods admittedly play a most important part in the 
building up of modern industrial communities, it is but fitting that the 
Government of India, following the Resolution in the Indian Legislative 
Assembly deciding to remodel the Fiscal Policy of India with a view to accord 
protection to indigenous industry, should have" instructed the Tariff Board, 
established in accordance with tliat resolution, and as a consequendb of the 
recommendations of the Indian Fiscal Commission, to carry out a detailed 
inquiry into the advisability of granting fi.scal protection to the Iron and 
Steel Industry of India. As the evidence submitted to that body, for and 
against the grant of protection to the industry in question, tends to obscure 
certain fundamental points involved in the consideration, an attempt is made, 
in the following paragraphs, to set out at length the points most material to 
the inquiry and yet ignored, as things stand, or not sufficiently treated. 

The .scientific case for in-otection to any industry may be thus summed 
op: — 

“ Scientific Protection, ns enunciated by List and accepted even by 
J. S. Mill, consists of a temporary fi.scal aid given to selected 
iudu.stiies, which, from inherent advantages of natural re.sources 
or other adventitious circumstances of equal efficacy, reasonably 
promi.se to he successful within a given period, the success being 
measured commercially by profits, and nationally by the strength 
it would bring to the community as a whole. Analysed in it? 
constituents such a principle would necessarily imply: — 

(1) That the Fiscal aid granted in the shaiio of high customs duties 
with competing foreign products be equal to the difference in the 
costs of production within the country imposing such, a tax and 
its rivals abroad. (2) In proportion as the efficacy of the pro¬ 
tected industry grows within the protective country, tlie amount 
of protection granted must be correspondingly reduced. (3) In 
any event provision must be made for the abolition of any pro¬ 
tection to an industry, which, having been given a trial, has 
either nuulo its position good, in which ca.se it would not need 
the protection, or has proved a failure, in which case protection 
to it would he unmitigated waste. The period, however, cannot 
be fixed by cast-iron rules in advance, and must be left to vary 
according to the needs of different industries. (4) That pro¬ 
tection he at all given to an industry, it would be necessarv to- 
make prclhiinary inquiries giving sufficient proof of the com- 
inercial possibilities of the industry demanding protection. 
Lnless and until such a primd facie case is made out by a com¬ 
petent, re,sponsible, and independent body of investigators, it 
will be sheer waste of the community’s energj' to contemplate 
any plan of protection. (5) With such a prinid facie case, and 
on conditions laid down above, the method, the degree and the 
form of protection to the article selected for the purpose and its 
substitutes must also be elaborated in reference to the general 
principles elaborated above,” [Trade, Tariffs and Transport in 
India, by K. T. Shah, p. 254.] 

This scientific basis for protection does not at all make little of the in¬ 
evitable limitations to such a policy, nor of the likely loss resulting in the 
first inst^co from the adoption of a policy of protection to indigenous in- 
ustry. The policy rests upon the indisputable basis of the need to develop* 
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fully 8 country’s resources. If there is any burden in fact in adopting suoh 
a policy, it must be borne, either as an nnavoidablfe cost of national education 
in matters industrial, or set off by other considerations of national advance¬ 
ment and self-suf5ciency. In practice, the same principle has been elaborated 
by the Indian Fiscal Commission in the following terms: Paragraph 97 of 
the Beport, laying down the conditions or principles of the grant of the 
protection to any industry, says; — 

“ (1) The industry must be one possessing natural advantages, such 
as an abundant supply of the raw material, cheap power, a 
sufficient supply of labour, or a large home market. Such advan¬ 
tages will be of different relative importance in different indus¬ 
tries, but they should be weighed and their relative importance 
assessed ... .No industry which docs not possess some 
comparative advantages will he able to confpete with them on 
equal terms, and therefore the natural advantages possessed by 
an Indian industry should be analysed carefully in order to 
ensure as far as possible that no industry is protected which will 
become .a permanent burden on the community. 

<2) The industry must be one which without the help of protection 
either is not likely to develop at all, or is not likely to develop 
so rapidly as is desirable in the interests of the country. This is 
an obvious corollary from the principles which have led us to 
recommend protection. The main object is either to develop 
industries which otherwise would not be developed, or to develop 
them with greater rapidity. 

<3) The industry must be one which will eventually be able to face the 
world competition without protection. In forming an estimate 
of the probabilities of this condition being fulfilled the natural 
advantages referred to in condition (1) will, of course, be consi¬ 
dered carefully. The importance of this condition is obvious. 
The protection we contemplate is temporary protection to be 
given to industries which will eventually be able to stand alone.” 

With very slight modifications, we would accept these conditions as 
evincing a sane, reasonable outlook for the national industrial development 
of India." The last condition, for example, is likely, as it stands, to be mis¬ 
understood as implying that the protected Indian industry would or should 
eim at new conquests in foreign fields, after the home market is captured 
■by means of the fiscal protection having been once accorded to it. The ideal 
of the National Indian protectionists is relatively more modest than such an 
interpretation of the third condition laid down by the Fiscal Commission 
would imply. We aim; either (a) at developing our own industries so as to 
■get command for them of our own Indian market which is now dependent 
on the foreign manufacturer and industrialist, but with no ulterior ambi¬ 
tions of conquering foreign markets by the products of our industry with 
the help of protection; or (b) to work up ourselves the raw material this 
country itself produces to the final stage of goods ready for consumption, 
whether or nor the realisation of this latter aim is coterminous with the 
supply of our own market for the goods in question. Should the raw mate¬ 
rial thus made up into finished goods be in excess of our home requirements, 
then there would no doubt be a possibility of India engaging in com¬ 
mercial rivalries with other countries in order to find markets for her surplus 
produce; and thereby be involved in all those international complications, 
jealousies and animosities, with the inevitable, ultimate consequence of armed 
conflict in support of established or vested interests. In so far, however, 
as the gold is the more modest one of just manufacturing enough of one’s 
■own raw material produce as to meet one’s own demand for the finished goods 
of that genre, there can be no question of ulterior consequences and considera¬ 
tions strong enough to compel a reconsideration of the determination to deve¬ 
lop national resources to this minimum degree. If, however, the third 
condition laid down by the Fiscal Commission aims only at seeking those 
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industries for protection which would be eventually able to face world conn- 
petition without protection in their own home market only, then there can. 
be no quarrel with their observations. The Government of India have appa¬ 
rently accepted this resolve, with the exception that they have reaffirmed in 
their official resolution endorsing this policy of national protection, a wholly 
extraneous, and radical^' inconsistent, consideration about their revenues. 
For, speaking as a matter of fundamental principles, it is impossible to 
combine, in one and the some set of tariff charges in'the customs schedule, 
both protective and productive principles on one and the same article. This 
fact, however, need not influence the findings of the Tariff Board and so we 
shall take no further notice of it. 

Coming next to the special case of the Indian Iron and Steel Industry, it 
would be well to clear up some basic points affecting that case right at the 
outset. (1) The Iron and Steel industry is an industry of national importance- 
inasmuch as the entire structure of modern industrial communities depends 
and must depend upon the adequate development of that industry, and the 
corresponding supply of its products. Its success, therefore, though com¬ 
monly, and outw'ardly judged and judgeable from the commercial results of 
the principal ventures in that icgion, must also be determined with refer¬ 
ence to the indirect service rendered to the community by its development. 
In making up a list of the .advantages and disadvantages of a policy of 
ad hoc protection by fiscal manipulation to such an industry, allowance must 
be made tor this factor. (2) The case of that industry is at present repre¬ 
sented l)y only one great concern of Indian origin and management, while- 
the opposition to it is engineered by a whole host of interests not all equally 
intent upon the proper national development of India. These interest are- 
largely those of mere traders, whose profits depend upon the exchange of 
commodities irrcsi)ective of the real gain or loss to the country as such in 
that exchange. They would, tlicrefore, naturally and nece.ssarily desire the 
freest possilde cxcliange, as being most conducive to a rise in their own 
profits. But for their sake it would not be wise, in the national intere.st of 
India, to ignore the needs of this industry or primary national importance, 
if on other grounds tliere can be no objection to granting the modicum of 
protection it demands. (.1) j\s already observed, that industry being repre¬ 
sented tor the present by a single considerable venture, it is open for its 
antagonists in the tariff campaign to represent the concession mfide to it as 
a concession to a monopolist at tlie cost of the community as a whole. It 
must, how-ever, he remembered that there are possibilities of establishing 
other similar ventures and that there are already in e.xi.stence attempts at 
internal competition from other part.s of India. In proportion as this internal 
competition develops, and it must never be forgotten that the protection now 
demanded is calculated to bring about and stimulate this very factor of 
internal competition, the <t priori dangers now alleged to arise from a grant 
of fiscal protection to the Indian Steel and Iron Industry will diminish, and 
ultimately vanish. On the other hand, if it is reasonably open to appre¬ 
hension that the possible internal rivals to the one existing venture would 
make common cause, after the advent and under the tegis of protection to the 
entire industry, the remedy lie.s, not in the negation or denial of the un¬ 
avoidable protection without which the industry cannot develop at all, or 
cannot develop as rapidly as is desirable in the national interest, but in those 
regulations of internal combinations of this nature which tend to restrict 
the internal freedom of trade. 

The Indian Iron and Steel Industry justifies all the conditions as laid 
down by the Fiscal Commission as the sine qua non of the grant of fiscal 
protection to any industry. The initial or natural advantages, demanded in 
their very first condition, exist in this instance not merely in the alternative 
form laid down by the Commission, but in a cumulative form. 

The raw material or iron deposits of India are sufficient at the present 
rate of India’s demand in this respect to last us for a hundred years at least, 
if we merely aim at meeting only our own demands. According to the- 
geological report of 1910 the iron resources of British India are given at. 
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>66 millions tons actual reserves and 260 million tons considerable potential 
reserves. The Geological Survey of India places 'them at 3,000 million tons, 
while a figure varying from 400 million tons to 1,400 million tons was men¬ 
tioned during the examination of the Tata Iron and Steel Company. In a 
good many instances, these deposits exist in close juxtaposition with the 
indispensable aid to their development,—coal; while in those other cases, 
where coal is either not available in the immediate neighbourhood of the 
iron deposit or is not of the requisite q\iulity or quantity, it is possible to 
elaborate alternative methods of fuel supply or power resources. 

The resources in respect of labour are not less encouraging. In fact the 
development of local industry on a largo scale as an insurance against the 
great calamity of wdi-sproportionately agriculturist community like the Indian 
.people, or as a means of relieving the present undue pressure of the popula¬ 
tion upon the soil, by means of developing an alternative source of employ¬ 
ment to that section of the people who seek a livelihood in the new largo 
scale industries promised to be developed at any cost in this country, is, 
by itself, a suflSciently strong argument to demand protection to the pioneers 
,of an industry of a modern type, ns the one under notice undoubtedly is. 
The Indian agriculture is overcrowded, with the result that the miserable 
standard of living of the people of India is still further steadily deteriorating. 
The annually increasing agricultural exports from India, and therefore the 
seeming prosperity of the foreign trade which is made so much of in certain 
quarters, is not really the result of any real surplus of production, but 
■ rather of the silent pressure upon the people of India, inexpressibly indebted 
. to foreign peoples under a number of pretexts, to starve themselves or deny 
themselves, so that these their multifarious foreign obligations, political and 
economic, visible and invisible, may be fulfilleil. New industries developing 
in India must necessarily take oft that surplus population, which now 
presses unduly heavily upon the still remaining agricultural resources of 
, the country, inevitably bringing in its train that .series of evils, which 
begins with the ever ipereasing sub-division of agricultural land, till it 
loses, and must necessarily lose, any chance of an efficient, economical culti¬ 
vation, and ending in that illusory surplus of exports, which is no real 
surplus at all, but the outcome of an inexorable tributb, which, by a rare 
combination of economic and political circumstances, the foreigner claims 
from us. In the long run, therefore, that agriculture mu.st benefit from a 
determined policy of industrialisation of this country, not only because agri¬ 
culture will be relieved of the surplus population now pressing unduly upon 
the soil and only helping in the progressive pauperisation of the country, 
ill-fed, ill-clad, ill-housed, with a steadily increasing infant and adult morta¬ 
lity, and with the still more steady diminution of virility in our manhood 
and womanhood, but also by an inevitably increa.sed demand for the agri¬ 
cultural products within the country itself, which the superior resources of 
a larger industrial population in this country must necessarily result in, not 
to mention the higher prices which the increased demand for the raw material 
of every industry obtainable from agriculture would fetch them for their 
produce. .4nd this “ long run ” will, in practice, prove to be astoni.shingly 
-short, less than a generation in all probability, if only the determination of 
rapid and intensive industrialisation of the country is inflexibly pursued. 
And if the industrialists of India adopt the measures, like those of the Tata 
Iron and Steel Company, for the training up of expert skilled technical 
labour, even that deficit may be remedied in 10 or 15 years at most. 

Finally, as regards the market, the Indian demand for iron and steel 
goods of all sorts totals close upon a million tons a year. The capacity of 
the existing Indian Iron and Steel Industry is 126,000 tons per annum pig 
iron, and 250,000 tons steel goods per annum, which, with the extensions 
now planned, are expected to increase to 400,000 tons per annum in a single 
venture albne. The capacity of the rival establishments already in being or 
in gestation, is estimated at 150,000 tons per annum. There is thus ample 
room for this industry to develop even under the modest, unexceptionable 
ideal of getting command for them of our own market only. We do not 
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advocate protection of a type and a degree which would enable the Indian 
Iron and Steel Industry to compete with their more firmly established I'ivals 
in the foreign 'markets. But within the local Indian market, there can be 
no question of the justice of their claim for protection. The hardships 
alleged to flow from a grant of protection are in part exaperated, in part 
the result of a radical misconception, and in part non-existent. They are 
exaggerated in so far as it is overlooked that one of the primary conditions 
under which the policy of protection has been accepted by the Government 
in India, and therefore binding upon any grant of protection at all, is that 
the protection so granted will be temporary only. A period of ten years, or 
twenty at most, may be laid down in advance as the utmost njargin for the 
experiment to succeed or fail in. The Tata Company have claimed a mini¬ 
mum period of 5 years and a maximum of 15 years, during the last ten of 
which the degree of protection initially granted may be reduced, in five 
years the cumulative loss, granting every point that the protagonists of the 
demand can possibly bring forward (for the sake of argument only) will 
amount to Rs. 7 croros in all, at the rate of Rs. 28 per ton extra duty on 
5(K),000 tons per annum. The gain, direct to the Indian labour and capital 
and to the Indian people at large, and indirectly to the country as a whole 
from the industrial as well as socio-political standpoint, would simply be 
immense, in the literal sense. The annual gain from the manufacture of 
the Tata Company alone at its maximum capacity as now planned would be 
Rs. 6 croros, at the rate of 4(X),000 tons of steel at Rs. 160 per ton. Of 
these, 3 crores would go in wages while the gain to the Government through 
taxes, direct and indirect, as well as through railways and postal receipts, 
may be estimated at Rs. 1 crore per annum at least. The hardship of 
protection omits all mention of a possible grow’th of internal competition; 
and, what is still more important, the most probable development of a new 
vigorous competition from those who, when the present disturbed economic 
conditions of the world come to he settled, and so have resumed their normal 
activities, will of a surety compete fiercely among themselves for the Indian 
custom. The margin of protection to the Indian indirstry must and will be 
limited in advance; but the extent of reduction in prices due to severe in¬ 
ternal as well as external competition would be impossible to tell in advance. 
As an illu.stration let us point out that there has been a fall of over 100 
per cent, in the price of steel goods from the 1920 level* and that in cases 
where, as in the locomotive industry, the presence of a competing Indian 
industry, compels the foreigner to cut down his prices from £16,000 per a 
standard locomotive to £5,000, there is a strong prtmd fade argument that 
the real burden of an (id valorem dut.v cannot be fairly measured b,v taking 
existing conditions as a basis. Prices have fallen still further in 192.3. The 
burden will in all probability be much reduced as prices fall still further; 
the prices will fall further in all probability as one after another the old 
steel producers of the world have got over their present dislocation of 
industry, and as they seek to unload their accumulated stocks, or find markets 
for their exports aiiled by depreciated currencies of their own. In that ca.se 
the protection granted in the shape of ad valorem import duties must neces¬ 
sarily lose in intensity, even if it continues to maintain its effectiveness at 
all: and consequently the burden on the consumer must diminish propor¬ 
tionately. 

There is. however, a further aspect of the same argument which must be 
mentioned here, if only to point how glaringly incomplete and unconvincing 
is the outcry of those who have made a fetish of the consumers’ interest in 
this connection. Professor Plchn, in his Introduction to Public Finance, 
mentions several cases in which the real burden of such protective duties is 
borne by the foreign producer; the most important of these is the case in 
which the local market is supplied by a group of different and unconnected 

*J? * "Tlifl price of No. 3 Pie Iron which heJi remained atoadyat ISOahininsa during Ansnat-Pecember, 
1919, stood at 240 ehlllinge dnrinfi middle of June 1920” (annual Beview af the Trade of India for 
19^21), Again : The price in England of Cleveland No. 3 Pig Iron waa Jff-lOdlat the beginning of April 
W2I and £4.104) at the mi of March 1992, corresponding ratca lor Belgian pig being £8-104) and £4-104). 
Britleli angles fell from Clf-lO-O to £()-2.«. 
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foreign producers, whose labour and capital invested in the industry aifected. 
by protective duties is so highly specialised that they could not profitably 
or economically turn over their large expensivtf plant to any other purpose,, 
and must accordingly continue to produce for the protected market rather 
than scrap their plant altogether. Bays Professor Plehn: — 

“ When a new tax is laid on goods produced with the aid of largo 
fixed plant for a limited market, which would be lost if the 
price is raised, as long as the producer is unable to change the 
character of the plant he must pay that tpx; for example iron 
products from the Rhine to be sold to Sheffield.” 

Now the iron and steel exports, according to the annual review of the 
Trade of India in 1921-22, of the five leading nations, the United Kingdom, 
France^ Belgium, Germany and the United States of America, aggregated 
8 miltlon tons in 1921, compared with llj million tons in 1920, and 151 
million tons in 1913. The Indian imports are at the most a million tons, 
or less than one-anna in the rupee of the exportable surplus on the pre-wai 
level, or 2 annas in the rupee of the exportable surplus in 1921. The other 
principal importers of steel goods have already erected prohibitive taritt 
walls to protect their own steel industry. India is the only considerable 
market for this surplus steel production of the world; and it is impossible 
to say how far price reductions may have to be made still further, now that 
the war demands and post-war boom are over, in order to meet the condi¬ 
tions of the Indian consumer. The alternative of scrapping or even closing 
down on a large scale is unthinkable; while conversely the probability of 
huge stocks now accumulating in countries like Germany must be considered 
as a potent factor in further price reduction. The pre-war price of pig was 
about 45 per ton, while the price at present is Rs. 65; that of steel pre-war 
was in the neighbourhood of Rs. 100 per ton, and at present about 130—thus 
showing the obvious room for further'reductions still visible. 

The foreign producers may, in the hope that some supply for the pro¬ 
tected market must still continue to come from them, still further cut their 
prices; and so long at least as the industry in the protected market is not 
equal to meeting the whole of the local demand, the foreigner’s hope to 
furnish a portion of the supply will not be utterly unfounded. But if this 
hope is to materialise at all, he must bear a part or whole of the burden of 
the protective duty himself. And in proportion as the protected industry 
gathers strength, and the foreigner still continues to compete with it in 
the protected market, on account of his inability to convert his labour and 
capital to other and more profitable uses, he must needs bear an increa.sing 
proportion of the burden on himself. Now the iron and steel supplies of 
India are, or can be, derived from a number of highly developed and mutually 
competitive sources, which will not, cannot, scrap their plant, simply because 
India decides to impose a protective duty on foreign imports. Their pro¬ 
duction in normal times is much in excess of their own requirements, which, 
though capable of expansion, are nevertheless limited. Besides, their pro¬ 
ductive capacity is also expanding. The Indian demand is only a fraction 
J to 1/16 of their surplus available for exports. The conclusion is inevitable 
that the prices must fall still further, and that in any case the burden of 
the Indian protective duty need not fall exclusively on the Indian consumer, 
if at all it does. 

It may be incidentally remarked in passing in this connection that the 
real danger that India has to guard against is not a hasty grant of ill- 
advised protection to her local industry—the foreign commercial element in 
her midst may be trusted to see that no such beneficial error occurs; but 
rather the sacrifice of Indian interests on the altar of Imperial Preference. 
If, as is probable, the economic rehabilitation of the chief industrial rivals- 
of Britain in Europe results in increasingly severe competition in common 
markets like India; and if those competitors, adequately protected themselves 
at home, receive active, if somewhat indirect, stimulus in the shape of depre¬ 
ciated exchanges, there is every likelihood that the British industrialist will 
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in that-case clamour for protection to him agaiiiat this kind of what he 
would call unfair competition. In that eventuality the interests of the 
Indian consumers will not matter a straw. And, as the British industrialist 
can always command a most efficient co-adjutor in India, in the person of 
the British merchant, he may he certain of a most effective and clamorous 
support to his preposterous claim. Finally, as the present Government of 
India is dominated by a spirit of sympathy for their non-Indian compatriots 
Cl Britain, there is every likelihood that the real interests of India will be 
gambled away in a frenzy of Imperial patriotism, which wakes absolutely 
not a single sympathetic chord in India. That over 95 per cent, of the 
purchases on account of our railways still continue to bo made in Britain, 
when the Indo-Freneh and Indo-Belgic exchange has been depreciated some 
.too per cent, is ni itself ground enough to give rise to the analogous appre¬ 
hensions, oven if we leave altogether out of account the German case. • 

Finally, a good deal of the opposition to the Indian demand for protection 
to the local iron and steel industry is simply non-applicahle: The alleged 
hardships, even if they materialise, will fall rather upon the trading interests 
and their ancillaries, than upon the Indian producer—whether labour or 
capital,—or upon the Indian consumer. Strictly speaking the more trader 
is not a producer but only a parasite, who levies a tax for his maintenance 
upon the producer in industry and agriculture. When to this we add the 
further fact, that, in India at least, the bulk of the interests involved in 
our foreign commerce are of non-Indian complexion, and anti-Indian sym 
pathies, the weight to be attached to their outcry against any demand of an 
Indian national character will not be difficult to estimate. Finally, even if 
all this were otherwise, if the trader in India were not really a parasite and 
were in full sympathy with the Indian national aspirations, there is the 
further all-important fact that the foreign trade of India, in its present 
character, is obviously organised so as simply to be fatal to any aspirations of 
national material development. Our exports arc mostly of raw materials 
and food-stiiffs. In 1921-22 the exports of food-stiiffs from India amounted 
to Its. .5()-t>0 crores in value, and of the 4 principal raw materials aggregated 
another 99'.'12 crores, or close up on 1.50 crores, out of the total exports 
of 11s. 248-65 crores. The raw- materials being exported leaves us needlessly 
poor in the very basis for any industrial development; and so lay.s the axe 
mo.vt effectively at the very root of our national industrial ambitions; the 
food-stnlfs are exported at all because w-e consent to starve ourselves that our 
foreign obligations may be mot. We are victimised through our own national 
sense of honour. But because we either con.sent or are compelled to be victi¬ 
mised by .)iir foreign commerce, it is not the less true a fact that our present- 
da.y overseas trade is a most effective means of our national inipoverishnient 
and degradation by draining us of, our raw material, and undermining our 
strength and manhood by taking .rw.wy, under pretence of free exchange, 
our adequate means of nutrition. If, therefore, by a deliberate orientation 
in the fiscal policy of the country, the entire character of thi.s country’s 
trade were altered, as it must be nitercil, there need in reality be no occasion 
for regrets. The suffering or hardship from such an orientation, if any 
results at all, will fall on an essentially parasitical class of non-Indian com¬ 
plexion and anti-Indian sympathies, which it i.s absolutely no concern of 
India or Indians to w-orry about in the least. And this without reckoning 
the fact that any such reorganisation of the trade of India must only be 
to the good of India in the long run. 

What affects traders may be eoneeded, other things being the same, to 
affect, with more or less intensity, all those agencies or institutions which 
minister to the development of trade only, irrespective of its character or 
consequences. Ports and means of communications like the railways are 
instances in point. Much has been made, far more than the intrinsic merits 
of the ease really demand, of the consequential hardships lo the port of 
Calcutta, and presumably to other ports as well, and to the railways of India 
trom the pant of protection to the Indian iron and steel industry.' We shall 
examine in fuller detail later on the contention of the suffering, alleged, 
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by Mr. Pilcher for example, to be necessarily involved in the proposed change* 
in the fiscal policy to ports and railways. Here let us record, frankly and 
freely, the logical conclusion of the foregoing argument that if the continued 
prosperity of our ports and railwaj-s depends upon the maintenance of an 
intrinsically ruinous system of trading then the ports and railways must be 
allowed to suffer. Of course, as will he shown later, we are not obliged to 
face any such heroic contingencies. The ai’gumeut which spins out a long 
yarn of suffering for the ports and railways is misconceived, where it is 
not misapplied. Here we are simply concerned with the elementary pro¬ 
position: that the volume of the foreign trade of a country could ho taken 
to be an index of its healthy, wholesome, devefopinent only if th^' trade 
enriches, and does not. as the overseas trade of India lias invariably done 
ever since the Hritish supremacy was cstnldishcd in tli s country, iniiioverisli 
or exploit the people or the resources of that country tor the lionefit of 
anotfer; that the present day trade of Tndia does not at"a!l meet these roquire- 
tuenis; that its diminution or even total disappearance is. under t)ie cir¬ 
cumstances. not necessarily a matter of un(|ualified regret: while its re¬ 
organisation on a .sounder, liealthier basis cannot but bo welcomed: and that all 
institutions and aneillanos of such an iniquitous or unprofitable trade should 
occasion no compunction or regret, if they unavoidably suffer with this 
essentia'IIy unsound and unprofitable trade. 

Before taking up more particularly the arguments specifically advanced 
against the present demand for the protection of the Indian Iron and 
Steel industry, let us here disi>o.se of, very brioflv, two side issues, which 
have been needlessly interpolated in this discussion liy an imperfect acquain¬ 
tance with economic dogma There is nothing so dangerous as tlie short, 
crisp aphoristic statement, like, for exam|)le; that the exports pay for the 
imports. As a matter of actual fact, both exports and imports are paid 
for by the common medium of excliange. without who>e intervention interna- 
tiorud exchange would never have reached the dimensions it has. The 
aphorism is, therefore, not true in its literal interpretation; for no specific 
item of export can he said to ho ear-marked in payment for any given item 
of Import. The statement is true at all in the sense that in the aggregate 
the exports mav and do largely .servo to pav for imports: and that the 
payment of either by means of the iiilernatioiial medium of exchange is 
avoricd, or reserved only for the balance, l^ecause we liave developed, thanks 
to the exigencies of international trade, a whole host of institutions whoso 
sole care and business it is to Ne'e that the actual payment in money, <in 
whose terms be it remembered everv international, like every transaction 
of local, exchange is made) is avoided or minimi.sed. And oven in thi.s .sens*.- 
the statement is true only with very considerable modifications. In not 
a single country, and probablv in not a single year, the visible exports 
just exactly equal and lialance the visible imports. There is always and 
ever.\Mhore a balaiu'e. which a refinement of reasoning socks to explain 
awav by including the so-called invisible items of services and securities. 
Even then the total of goods and services ai;d securities, exporte.d or import¬ 
ed, <Io not invariably, or necessarily, balance. The .statement is thus true, 
if at all, in a very broad .sense, and with very considerable limitations. 
Now, to base upon such a foundation any argumentative structure must 
necessarily he a very chancey affair. To argue, for example, as Mr. Pilcher 
has done, that since the exports always pay for the imports, any fall in 
the imports, brought about by the artificial means of a tariff mafiipulation 
in the protectionist direction, must of necessity bring about a corresponding 
fall in the exports; and that such a wanton diminution of the exports of 
such a country like our.s cannot hut be highly censurable, since the bulk ot 
the exporting interest is the agriculturist interest, which is so poor that it 
is annost a crime to restrict, directly or indirectly, its opportunity to 
the most profitable market for its wares, is as misleading as it is ill-founded. 
For it does not at all follow that even if the imports of iron and steel goods 
into India do contract owing solely to the imposition of a protective duty 
on these goods, the total exports of India must fall in sympathy. Twenty 
years ago Lord Curzon’s Government made an exhaustive inquiry in this 
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very subject, an^ came to the conclusion that the bulk of India’s exports were 
of such an indispensable character to the importing country that there was 
no reasonable probability of their diminishing because of any protectionist 
policy in foreign countries, India’s customers. In their own interest they 
must aud will welcome these articles from India. And 20 years after the 
situation has, if anything, still further improved in favour of India. There 
is absolutely no ground to conclude that even if the protective duty, when 

imposed, on steel and iron imports into India, does lead to a contraction 

of these imports, the exports from India must suffer in consequence or in 
prof'trtion, or that the Indian agriculturist would suffer thereby. 

Tlie other similar side-issue is connected with the interminable maze of 
exchange consideration. 

“ The permanent reduction of importation in the iron and steel and 

machinery group, on a scale parallel to that observable of late 

years in the cotton piecegood.s section, would result (more 
especially if accompanised in the export trade by a rapid expan¬ 
sion of iron and stool despatched) in the creation of a balance 
of trade so “ favourable ” to India,—but in reality so excessive 
as against importing countries that a high rate of exchange, 
involving further reduction of the world’s already restricted 
buying power, would become all but inevitable. The sufferers 
would be the producers, manufacturers and exporters of India’s 
agricultural output and semi-manufactured goods (Pilcher). 

'i'ljis argument rests upon a series of miuconoeptions and false assumptions 
and half-truths. Let us take them seriatim, (a) Tbe excliange movement, 
sufficient in degree materially to affect India’s exports by the process out¬ 
line 1 in the above argument, is conceivable only if the foreign exchanges 
ill ( r with India wore entirely a matter of free and normal operation 
of +)ie natunil economic laws in this connection. As a matter of actual 
fact, itowover, Ihe foreign oxebanges of Fnclia are stri<-tly controlled and 
couticlluble by Hie (lovernment of India. It is indeed, not suggested that 
the power of manipulating the exchange value of the rupee does not permit 
the (rovenunent a wide license in jiracticc; nor that the license has not in 
the past been shaniofully utilised to tlic grave prejudice of Tiidiau trade 
and industry. Facts of recent currency history are dead against any 
such admission. J>at assuming for the sake of argument, which people of 
the Pilchei type cannot question, that the Indian Government does or 
should act exclusively and entirely in tire Indian national interest in everj’ 
exercise of their fonmdahlo reserve of currency manipulation powers, we 
can not conclude that efforts will not be made—or cannot succeed if made—in 
so regulating exchanges as to prevent the series of catastrophes Mr. Pilcher 
assured hiniscH’ is inevitable if once the balance of trade becomes “ favour¬ 
able ” to India, (h) the balance of trade has, besides, been always favour¬ 
able ” to India, except in the year when the Government, in a frenzy of 
meddling with the exchanges, gambled away the resources of India, and 
thereby killed a perennially favourable trade balance for a year or two. 
The sliglit restriction on imports, whicli is at all likely to follow as a conse¬ 
quence of the protection of our local iron and steel industry, cannot possibly 
bring such a considerable influence on our foreign exchanges ns to harm the 
exports of India in the manner, or to the extent, implied by Mr. Pilcher. 
Even if the Indian industry really gets a most effective protection in spite 
of the likely further fall of prices or dumping, it cannot meet the Indian 
demand at its present dimensions for a good few years to come, let alone 
any allowance for the normal expansion in that demand. There can thus 
he no room for any hopes of India exporting her own iron and steel goods, 
as Mr. Pilcher has paranthetically insinuated. The reduction in imports— 
or rather the difference on the balance—will not, in the event of our most 
sanguine expectations being realised from this our first protectionist ex¬ 
periment, exceed 16 crores per annum. Our existing favourable trade balance 
has ranged from Rs. 60 crores to 120 crores in the last decade; so that the 
utmost affect on the exchanges cannot exceed 30 per cent, (c) But this 
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reasoning implies that international trade is so rigid that it cannot, and 
will not adjust itself if once disturbed. As,a matter of fact the trade 
most easily adapts itself to altered conditions. If imports fall in one direc¬ 
tion they are almost certain to rise in another, and thereby compensate 
for the fall. The history of the most vigorously protectionist countries like 
Germany or the United States is conclusive on this point, and there is no 
reason to apprehend that it will not be repeated in India. Those who 
ignore these staring facts of recent economic history can have no claim to 
be heard in such matters, (d) The variation, moreover^ in the trade balance 
of India during, and on account of the War, was large enough to warrant 
the belie' that, properly handled, the balance can be coped with without 
prejudicing our export trade. During the war, in spite of every attempt 
by the Government and their allies the banks to restrict non-essential exports 
from India by price control an<l financial restrictions, the total volume of 
expofts from India went on increasing till it reachbd the record figure, 
which gave a trade balance in favour of India of Da. 120 crores in 1919-20. 
Btit in this period, the great stream of payment due irom India in connection 
with the Home charges had not only dried up; but that stream was actually 
reversed owing to the Government of India having undertaken large pay¬ 
ments on account of the British Government for their numerous side shows 
in Africa and Mesopotamia, etc. The recoverable expenditure on account of 
the Home Government amounted to 198T million sterling between 1915-16 
and 1918-19. The balance of accounts in favour of India was thus much 
larger than even the balance of trade. Nevertheless the Government succeed¬ 
ed for two years in maintaining the exchange at the fixed point; and even 
when they departed from it, the departure was by slow degrees, and under 
a misapprehension of the available alternatives. Had the Government of 
India done what, under similar predicament, the Government of the United 
States did, there need have been no necessity of raising the exchange at 
all. India owed considerable amounts to foreigners, mostly Britishers. Had 
the strong favourable balance of accounts between 1914—19 been utilised 
to buy up these foreign holdings of India’s indebtedness, there would have 
been no exchange problem at all, and no such series of disasters^ as com¬ 
menced in 1920. But as the Indian Government of to-dav is distinguished 
by a perversely anti-national view in such matters, we suffered an exchange 
debacle deliberately brought about by Government action, and absolutely 
unparalleled in any other country. But the blunders or crimes of the 
Government of India cannot be made a reason for misreading the economic 
situation. It is possible to control and maintain our foreign exchanges at 
a given point, notwithshanding a disturbance in the trade balance far 
greater than the one likely to result from granting protection to the Indian 
Iron and Steel Industry, (e) And even the supposed disturbance in the trade 
balance is largely imaginary, since the United States after the War has 
erected a tariff barrier higher and more forbidding than ever before, has 
an exchange in its favour ” with almost every country, and still 1ms suffer¬ 
ed no great diminution of trade to speak of. The example in our judgment 
IS (Oiulusive against tlic bogey conjured up by Mr. Pilclier and his 
(/) Finally, even if oiir foreign exchanges were and could be leit to be 
adjusted by themselves; if they were regulated a.s in normal times, the 
disturbance, if any, will bring its own corrective. The fall in imports duo 
to the rise of prices must and will also react on the exports; and would 
consequently restore the exchange equilibrium even if we grisni that it 
**an and will be disturbed effectively by such moans. 


THE BURDEN ON THE CONSUMER. 

Let us next turn to the principal limitations of a policy of national 
protection. Says the rndian Fiscal Commi.ssion; 

The burden of protection arises from the increase in price.s. It is 
obvious that an import duty tends to raise the price, not only of 
the imported article, hut also of the competing locally produced 
article. Cases are analysed by economists in which for special 
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reasons or for temporary (sic) periods, the normal result does 
not follow, or follows only partially. But broadly speaking there 
is no dispute as to the tendency of import duties to raise the 
prices of the article taxed (paragraph 68, Majority Report). 

This observation, though not quite so sweeping as the majority of the 
dogmatic free-traders indulge in, needs to be analysed before it can be 
accepted even in its modified form. But it is first necessary to dispose of 
a most common misapjirehension in this connection. The case of the con¬ 
sumer is generally held up as the “ open sesame ” of the free trade argu¬ 
ment. But who IS the consumer? Is the sympathy demanded on his account 
ready justified? There is a prejudice which holds as though the consumer 
was always a pooi*, helpless personage, whom the industrialist is invariably 
out to exploit, and whose exploitation would be all the more facifuated 
if the Siaii* aitifieially and delil)erately prelects tlie exploiter. But, except 
in the case of the commodities which being, like food-stuffs in England, 
the most elementary noces-sarios of life, are of universal consumption, a 
tax on which would really be a burden on the large bulk of the community 
for the benefit of the relatively limited class of the producers thereof, the 
consumer is often as strong as, if not even stronger than the producer, 
being as well organised, efficient and equipped as the producer, who, there¬ 
fore, does not need or deserve the sympathy commonly claimed on his behalf. 
The reason is simple. Most consumers are themselves producers. T^et us 
illustrate the point by an analogy. In the Middle Ages there were, in 
almo'^t every civilised community, laws against usury ou the common, and, 
in those days, well-founded assumption that the borrower was weak, 
helpless, and therefore to he pitied. Miioli of that prejudice still survives. 
And yot the situation is radially altered. The most considerable and 
imjxirtant borrowers of to-day are not the oppressed, ignorant, impecunious 
peasants, or enthusiastic warriors .setting out to fight for an ideal at the 
Bacrifioo of everything, but great, well-advised governments or other public 
and private corporations, able to know the uses of money much better than 
their lenders. Though the old type of the poor ngrieulturi'-t or artisan 
borrower still continues, wc do not nowadays advocate a series of anti-usury 
laws on the simple assumption that all borrowers are to be pitied and pro¬ 
tected. Laws are now-a-days as often necessary to protect or safeguard 
the interests of the modern lender to the modern borrower as the other way 
about. Precisely the same is the case with the conflict between producer 
vjs. consumer. The consumer, whenever he happens to be another large 
corporation engaged in further working up of a particular commodity, may 
be trusted to know his interest sufficiently well to safeguard it by every 
means in his power. And nowhere is this argument so important as in 
the case of the consumers of iron and steel goods. With the exception of 
the users of agricultural implements, the steel-consuming classes enumerated 
with such metIculouH and praiseworthy precision by Mr. Pilcher are all 
strong corporations, who do not ex-hypothesi need our commiseration. 

The consumption of steel and iron goods in the case of these corporations— 
Jute and cotton mills, coal-mines, tea-gardens, Port Trusts, Railways, etc., 
u.snally takes the form of machinery and mechanical equipment required by 
them. In so far as modern industry may be regarded as indissolubly chained 
to mechanical contrivances of steel, without which it cannot possibly func¬ 
tion, we must admit the establishment or creation of steel-making industry 
in any community having industrial ambitions and possibilities to be the 
sine qua non of those ambitions. The entire industry of that community 
will run the risk of being paralysed, if it does not possess its own steel 
making plant, and has not its own facilities for producing machinery. And 
this risk might arise not only from the unusual contingency of a world- 
war, or at least of a war in which the community deficient in steel-making 
facilities is itself involved, but even in the normal times of peace, thanks 
to the very common possibility of combination among the foreign steel pro¬ 
ducers with a view to exploit this backward market for their own proht. 
Such international combinations are by no means unknown or unlikely in the 
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future. We have but to consider the example of shipping in Indian waters, 
which has built up in many places a strong monopoly by means of the 
Conference and its weapon the Deferred Rebate System, which is thus 
enabled to exploit freely the sliippers for the benefit of the ship-owners, 
and whose organisation of monopoly every competitor is practically com¬ 
pelled to join, as an illustration of what might happen to the whole Indian 
industry, modernised with large-scale production and mechanical equipment, 
if the principal suppliers of iron and steel to the Iiidiaiumnrket are combined 
to exploit India. This danger is the more to he dreaded while the Govern¬ 
ment of India continues to ho a foreign bureaucracy, irresponsible to the 
Indian people, and often antagonistic to the Indian national ideas. The 
BsCablishment of"*such a basic industry must accordingly he judged not on 
considi^rations of commercial profits only, hut rather by those of national 
self-sufficiency against very common contingencies of tlio'^niodcni international 
industrial and commoncial, not to say political, life. 

Even on grouiKls of commercial profit only, the encouragement of the 
Indian Steel industry, by means of a reasonably protective duty for a 
given short period, will not result in a danger by no meaii'; quite so great 
as it has been represented to he. Admitting for the sake of argument the 
very worst propositiqji that could possibly he alleged against this policy, 
it only amounts to saying that, if the duty does rai‘>o the price, there will 
be an increase pro foii/o in the initial cost of a groat modern industrial 
establishment requiring mechanical appliances of Nfeol. This cost, however, 
may not increase if (n) cither any part of the duty i'< borne by the foreign 
producer, a not at all unlikely contingenrf'v for the Indian market, as we 
have shown above: or (b) if the prices of the taxed article are actually 
falling owing to extraneous international forc-cs We liavc already illustrated 
and explained both these conditions above; l>ut we itiav repeat here the 
illustration of the prices of a standard type of locomotive which were 
£15,000 in 1919-20, £10,000 in 1920-21. and Co.OOO in 1921-22. If an 
additional duty of 2t3 per cent, is levied at a point, v hen the price lot us 
saj’ was £12.000, the actual cost at a time wlien tlie price is £5.000 would 
not be £16,000, as the argument of the !)urden implies, hut only about 
£7,000 or less, which is far below the hasit* price it'^clf. We cannot say 
exactly if all the possibilities of further price reductions in steel are ex¬ 
hausted. If and when Germany comes’ into her own. or works liand in liand 
with France in an industrial alliance, the steel price may fall still further, 
even without reckoning the American dc.sire for a hid on the international 
market. Anyhow, a duty of 33 per cent, on a price of Il.s. 120 per ton 
gives an internal Indian price of Its. 160 per ton, supposed to he a sufficient 
margin of protection to the Indian Industry; leaving it a po.ssihility of 15 per 
cent, profit on capital, or a cost price at Rs, 136 per ton.* Hut if the 
price of foreign steel should he further reduced to Us. 100 per ton, a by 
no means improbable likelihood—the entire margin of protection would 
vanish, unless the management of the Indjan industry succeecbi in making 
further economies of its own. That is one reason why in cases of an initial 
grant of protection to any promising industry, it would he advisable to 
have specific duties (say Rs. 40 per ton) in preference to ad valorem duties,, 
which have a nasty trick of betraving the interest sought to he protected 
in a most inconvenient manner. But in the main such a course of events 
would cut away the entire argument of likely burden to the consi/tners from 
a protective duty. 

Granting next, (again for the sake of argument), that the entire duty 
results in a corresponding increase of the price, the burden is not at all of 
that ruinous character that it is made out to be. And herein let us emphasise 
one cardinal feature of modern industry, which is but too often ignored by 
people who glibly talk of the rights of the consumers. In all reasonable 


* The Tsto Iron and Steel Company hsve bwed their rcconamendstlon on a bwie price of Bs. 160 per 
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, -protectionist countries the policy of exemptinjg from taxation all aids to 
industry is too firmly established to be questioned. But the kind of aid 
offered to industry by machinery and by raw materials is essentially different, 
and hence their different treatment in the protectionist systems. For the 
raw material is an item of recurrent cost: and so the burden will recur 
every time a new output is made, if the raw material is taxed. If machinery 
is taxed, on the other hand, the burden, even if it occurs at all, occurs 
once in twenty years on an average, the normal life-time of modern 
macliinery. TIio cost, besides, of the raw material gets into the working 
expenses; and a tax on it becomes an item directly in the cost of production. 
The cost of the machinery is, on the other hand, an item of capital outlay; 
and a tax on that gets, if at all, in the cost of production in a remote 
and indirect manner. According to the estimates or statistics available on 
the subject, it appears that mechanical equipment absorbs 40 per# cent, 
of the initial capital outlay in a modern, industrial establishment like a 
cotton-mill, while the remaining 60 per cent, is taken up by buildings, plant, 
and fixtures. The day to day working capital is provided by fioating debt, 
the interest on which is paid off as an item of working expenses, and 
not reserved to share in the profits. If now a reasonable anticipation of 
profits is 10 per cent., allowing for all risks, an increase in the initial 
capital required, by means of a protective duty of 36 per cent, on machinery, 
would raise llie capital required to 113 units in place of the old 100, on 
which tile anticipated return of 10 has now to be divided giving a return of 
^ decline in dividends on capital will occur at 

all if we assume (1) that there is no chance of reducing tiie propoilioii of 
capital outlay on machinery, by reducing the whole capital charge by adding 
to the hank overdrafts or floating debt, or (2) that there is no room for 
adding to the turnover, or (3) making any other economies which would 
avoid this decline in dividends. The average profit from the modernised 
imi.'{DCS of India- jute, and cotton, coal-minos and tea-gardens, eiigineer- 
ing-uo kshops—are well over 10 p. c. on an average in recent years. 

Tlic decline would thus he by no means so very severe even if it occurs 
at all' A tax has often iieted in experience not as a hindrance, as it is 
alleged to be, but rather as a stimulant to make all possible economies so 
as to avoid the likely hardships. And therefore, the argument of the burden, 
speaking generally, would have no hearing in fact. 

A point, seemingly of detail, hut in reality of considerable practical 
importance, may also be urged in this regard. The burden of the proposed 
protective duty on steel goods or machinery can only fall upon new ventures 
now to be started, and that too on the assumption that prices will never fall 
further. The old ventures already existing in several fields will not be 
affected by the incidence of the future duty. If any of them are suffering 
owing to any part of their mechanical equipment being received or renewed 
during the period when prices were at the peak in the war or post-war 
boom, they must be hold to bo suffering from the consequences of their own 
imprudence, which can found no claim to a special consideration from the 
community at large, especially when the consideration demanded would post¬ 
pone the material development of the whole country. The statistics of 
the companies going into liquidation is only a proof of the imprudence 
or want of foresight that has affected the entrepreneur in India in the 
last few years. Speaking of the jute industry of Calcutta Mr. Pilcher 
observes: 

“ Jt was and I believe remains the ambition of the jute industry on 
the Hoogly to maintain a steady ten per cent, increase in the 
number of looms operating on the river, New construction 
should, tWefore, given healthy conditions, be maintained in the 
region of 4,400 new looms per annum, calculated in the basis 
of the overall capital expenditure now necessitated by the erec¬ 
tion of new mills, namely Rs. 9,000 per loom ultimately operated, 
that rate of new construction would entail the annual expen¬ 
diture of some Rs. 4 crores per annum, of which frd or 
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crores would bo assigned to machinery mainly of steel composU 
tion. Since the War at least twq plants have been laid down 
in India for the manufacture of this machinery. Granted the 
proposed protection of steel, these and all such enterprises for 
the manufacture of jute mill machinery must necessarily be 
afforded a protection of their interests proportionate to that 
assigned to the steel industry or be compelled to close down.” 

If the assumption underlying this admission is conceded, it would 
amount to this: that instead of the annual capital expenditure in the 
jute industry for its normal expansion being Rs. 4 crores only, it would 
be Rs. 475 crores owing to an increase of duty by about 23 per cent, on 
machinery. In the past that industry has not always maintained Mr. 
Pilcher’s assumed rate of expansion. Assuming that the average irnlit of 
the jijte industry is 15 per cent, now, the 60 lakhs Siflditional profit would 
be divided between 475 lakhs instead of 400 lakhs, or a dividend of 12'63 per 
cent, on the additional capital. The profits of 36 jute-mills with an aggre¬ 
gate paid up, ordinary capital of Rs. 6'67 crores amounted to Rs. 3,67,73,624 
in 1922, and to Rs, 2,66,69,108, for the first half-year of 1923, or a percentage 
of 53 p.c. in 1922, and of 77 p c. in the first half of 1923. The above, 
therefore, would be no great reduction of profit, even if such a reduction 
does result at all. But the fact is ignored in this argument altogether that 
the jute industry enjoys a monopoly, which should always enable it, if 
it is adequately and efficiently organised, to pass on the burden of any such 
tax to the foreigner. It is the sole justification of the existing export dut.v 
on jute, and will continue to be the justification of any further duties 
that may be imposed on that industry directly or indirectly. Under the 
circumstances, the observation of Mr. Pilcher that: — 

“ To contend that, because the jute mill industry has enjoyed a pros¬ 
perous decade, it should be taxed in its capital and replacement 
outlay in order to assist in the foundation of another industry is, 
from the economist’s point of view, puerile,” 

is more than commonly offensive and misleading. The jute industry has 
not onl.v enjoyed an unusually [)rosperons decade; but it is in a peculiarl.v 
entrenched position of natural monopol.v, reinforced by a strong, continuous, 
and relatively inelastic demand. It is in a position easily to shift its burden. 
It has room for further internal econsmies, judging from the report said to 
have been submitted by a special expert in 1912, but over-looked during 
the flush of prosperity that followed in the war, and its wake. Accordingl.v 
if a change of fiscal policy in the broad national interests demands that a 
burden be imposed; and if in sheer recognition of the requirements of 
distributive justice in the apportionment of the burdens of a community, 
we have to ea.st about for the entities most easily able to bear the burden, 
it is impossible to find, under existing conditions in India, any industry 
more easily able to bear this additional charge,—or rather its share of it,— 
than the Jute mill industry. 

We are, indeed, not suggesting by this argument that there is no room 
for normal expansion in our local industries, or that the expansion must be 
postponed if the loss due to increased dut.v on machinery becomes ver.v 
substantial. Business men will, of course, of their own accord, postpone 
any such capital commitment.s, if they feel convinced that the prices have 
not yet touched the bottom. To such men there can seem no wisdom in an 
ad hoc rule or expansion, like the 10 per cent, expansion suggested by 
Mr. Pilcher. But apart from such common business prudence, the demands 
of industrial development may be interpreted in one of two ways, alter na¬ 
tively or even concurrently. India might either aim at industrialisation to 
a degree when she could supply at least her own demand from her own 
production; or she might aim at making up to the stage of finished goods 
ready for consumption at least, all the raw material which she herself pro¬ 
duces, whether such a production is just equal to her own demand for finished 
goods, or in excess of it. In the case of cotton, India produces 60 lakhs 
of bales of cotton on an average in round terms per annum; but her mill» 
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CQU consume only 20 lakhs of bales. There is no doubt room for improved, 
efficiency and further internal economies in the existing cotton mills, so 
that pirperly worked, even existing mills, with their present equipment, 
could consume another 10 lakhs of bales. But still there is room for ex- 
pansi^n if the ideal of working up a country's own produce of raw material 
18 accepted. All such expansion, estimated to cost about 15 crores more 
of capital outlay as against 40 crores already invested in the cotton mill 
industry of India, will be rendered more expensive, if prices do not fall 
by extraneous causes, by the proposed increase in import duties. Of the 
lo crores thus required, about 9 crores may be allowed for machinery, which 
would cost about 2 crores more, if the entire burden of the increased duty 
has to be borne by the promoters of the expansion. These, together with 
the capital already invested, will make a total liability of 57 crores. But in 
the lowest year (1923) the profits have been estimated at 5 crore»; and 
if the expansion at least keeps up the lowest rate of profits, the total 
profit would be 7 crores. But 7 crores on 57 crores would give a dividend 
not materially different from wlfat 6 crores of profit would give on 40 crores 
of capital. The expansion, therefore, need not be deterred by any such 
dread of increased cost of capital outlay. 


But the advocates of “no protection ” make very little allowance for the 
possibilities of effecting further economies in the internal management or 
organisation of a modern large scale industry, w’hich, in the insouciant 
days of laissez faire, wore never properly searched for; but which the 
moment a tax is imposed will have to ho minutely investigated into if the 
equalisation of dividends is to be maintained. Industrial taxation often 
acts as a most salutary spur to speed up managers, though it may not 
be to'tiK? interest of those iimnagers to stress the ))encficial effects of such 
taxation too publicly. We have already instanced the case of the jute 
industry, whose possibilities of further internal and external economies are 
said to have been carefully studied and reported upon by an expert specially 
called in for the purpose, but the exact magnitude of which is not properly 
understood on this side of India We may instance, next, the ca'^e of the 
cotton industry, in which those most competent to judge allege that there is 
corruption enough to account for at least 25 per cent, increase in the 
apparent cost of production. Will not an indirect tax upon the capital out¬ 
lay in such an industry stimulate the management to do away with this 
corruption, and so maintain, if not increase, their usual level of profits, 
when the latter are threatened by an increase in the capital at charge? 

Die most notorious^ example of the immense room for such economies 
IS provided by (lie Indian railways. Mr. Pileh(;r contends :— 

In view of these desiderata (i.e.f need for further expansion of rail- 
ivays ami the impossibility n) atiy further increase in rate', atul 
fares) essential as they are to the rehabilitation of both Imperial 
and Provincial schemes of taxation, no less than to (be progr^'ss 
of the country’s industries, the present is scarcely the idea! 
moment for the adoption of a tariff policy, which, whatever its 
ultimate benefits,^ must for years to come increase th© cost of 
railway construction and maintenance. Clonaiderations of the 
security of the tax-payers past investment of 600 crores in the 
railway system should surely exercise a material influence when 
claims are made on behalf of a nascent industry, the private 
investment in which still falls short of 20, and may never attain 
the limit of 100, crores. 


however, rests upon a series of false anaiogies and mis- 
impossible to examine at all carefully in a 
Sri nplll”''''* Vbut one example, the ealculation of the 
th^n reckoning up the total mileage and popula- 

oountriea, ia a raischiev- 

m™? ^ S® “m’’® '*’*“«®f°us because it sounds so plausible. We 

must consider not only the mileage and the population, but also Ae productive^ 
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capacity of that population, the volume of their internal and external trade, 
the relative costliness of the construction and maintenance of these railways 
and consequently of their charges, the possibility of cheaper alternative means 
of communications, and a whole host of other similar factors before we can 
say nhetlier a given mileage is adequate or not for the transport needs of 
a given eountry. It is the considered judgment of many Indian economists 
that the railways wo already possess are excessive for our present needs, and 
too costly in the service they tender; that their eoJistruction and alignment 
has not always been governed by the most economic or commercial considera¬ 
tions; but that rather political or military factors have been predominant in 
India, which are not even now abolished; that, thanks to the continued 
heavy programnuj of capital investment in lailway construction and expan¬ 
sion. the btate in India has deliberately ignored the possibility or profitability 
of inland navigation as an alternative to railway compiunication; that the 
present losing state of the Indian railways (they have never really made, a 
profit in the true commercial sense of the term) is due to tho immense wastage 
and neglect of war-lime, tho blame of w'hich there is no reason to father upon 
the present proposal for a protective treatment of the Indian iron and steel 
industry. In view of these opinions and beliefs, it w’ould be absurd to press 
very much the alleged hardships on the Indian railways as resulting from 
our first experiment in protection. Bedsides, thanks to the long term contracts, 
which the Tata Iron and Steel (’ornpauy has entered into with the Railways 
for the supply of steel at a relatively low price, as also with many other 
considerable produ ers of finished steel goods worked up h'rtlier from the 
steel supplied by the Tala Company, tlu* alleged huidiui from tho iin[)oit 
duty will not affect the railways and tho other principal consumers of steel 
at all. Sixty {)**r (out. of the pri''<'Mit- mid fntnio Tala oul|Mir i- nhfmly coti- 
tiacted for at these prices, Mr. Pilcher lias hiniselt ndniifted that “ T’roiti 
these figures it is difficult to assess the proportion of RaiKvay outlay, capital 
and recurring, in which steel idays a fu-edominant part.” Ihit immediately 
afterwards he forgets the moderation and wisdom of this remark, and assumes 
that ^ of tho proposed outlay would he afEe<;tcd by the pro})oscd ciiange in the 
tariff jiolicy. The assumption is w’holly gratuitous. But oven granting it, 
the charges against the railways arc by no moans exhausted. Kveu tlie 
cursory investigati'ju of the Incheape Committee in railw'ay expenditure has 
revealed irnmonse wastage, which wid never be remedied if wo keep on 
pampering the railways, by k.'eping them safe from nil further taxation, 
direct or imlirtvt, lest the invostnient already made in the lailways might 
suffer, and the prospects of the one yet to be made be imperilled. Take the 
following gems by way of illustration :— 

(1) The average consumption of fuel per engine-mile incieased between 

1013-14 and 1922-23 from 07*5 lbs. to 82 lbs, or 21 per cent, on 
the broad gauge lines, and from 44'4 to 62*7 lbs. or 19 per cent, 
on the meter gauge lines. Including the rise in the price of 
coal, the total cost of fuel on all broad gauge lines rose from 
4*00 to 8*62 crores or 110 per cent, though the increase in quan¬ 
tity used was only 37 p.c.,—a clear case of waste suggesting 
possibility of economies of at least 25 p.c. in this single item. 

(2) On the 5 principal lines selected in the Report for illustration though 

the average mileage covered by an engine fell, in the period 
under comparfson, the average the cost of repairs bikF renewals 
to locomotives uniformly rose from between 55 and 243 per cent. 
^yhile the similar cost of repairs to vehicles in stock on the seven 
lines illustrated rose from between 114 and 888 per cent. 

There is not a single instance of reduction in the charges, though the 
working expenditure has on the whole increased by over 100 per cent. And 
yet, as the Incheape Committee has pointed out in unmistakable terms, a 
very substantial proportion of the programmed expenditure of 160 crores in 
6 years (i-®., 07 crores in round figures) is devoted to unremunerative lines. 
A business entetpriae like the railways of India, which admittedly leaw 
80 much room for economy in working expenses, emd the extension, renewal, 
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repairs or replacement of which is programmed on not the most economical 
lines, cannot in fairness be heard if they demur to a step of indispensable 
help in national development. For if they press too much this their unwise 
demurrer, the inquiry would be inevitable whether we really want the exten¬ 
sions our railway administration clamours for; and whether, if the present 
proposal increases their cost, it would not be wise for the railway adminis- 
tiation to curtail their programme of expenditure pending at least the greater 
stabilisation of prices, or the realisation by the Indian steel industry now 
seeking protection of its goal, when again the costs might have fallen. The 
argument based upon the alleged hardship to the railways is, in fijie, .so 
tricky, what with errors of commission and omission all through their histor.i 
by the Indian railways, and what with their essentially wrong and injurious 
attitude, that no sharp-witted, far-sighted person would have advanped it. 
The excuse moreover, cannot bo allowed to the railn'ays of India that if the 
cost of their material is increased by the present proposal they should be 
allowed to increase still further their rates and fares. There is no room for 
any increase in this department, not only because of the still remaining vast 
economics which the railway administration must carry out before they can 
ask for any such concession; but also, and more forcibly, because railway 
rates are lms(>d and varied, not on such elementary considerations of the 
cost of (irodiiclion, but on what each class of traffic can bear. 


What applies to railways applies with no less emphasis to the ports of 
India, 'i'lie coniiiicrcial corporations now governing (he principal ports of 
India may plead tliat by any increase in the customs duty, if the imports fall 
off ill any considerable pioportion, the total volume of tlie frade pa-ssin"- throneh 
the port innst decline by an inevitable reaction on the exports as well; tlmt 
if tlie trade declines, and the capital commitments of port authorities remain 
iindininushed, or nicieaso still lurtlicr, the financial equilibrium of thoso 
authorities i-ould only be attained by a further increase in their charges which 
cannot hut act as a still further deterrent to the local a-s well ’a.s the 
foreign trade of the country, without taking into account the increase in 
their own capita outlay by the increased cost of that portion of it which is 
invested m steel goods. Hut this argument, like the similar one of rail¬ 
ways Ignores a together the possibility of economies in port management- 
nor does it make siiflieient allowance for (he inerementl in port ravenuL 
anVwitr property recently acquired by Port 

ffinoiTuI of anl o^^ f .7- “'•h'un'ent, of course, is utterly 

l .-onception of those deeper forces which bring about, in the 

imnort^^r adjustments aiilomatically. If gteel 

will dtline m’tharthe '‘‘uT immediately to conclude that all imports 
i in nei.line, or that there won t be any compensating adinstment • and much 

iLrs;v:z"’,;V'"‘'‘T®^ i-mSdirde. 

^ “'“i ii’is argument more fully 

further in tirconnectiom 'med not, therefore, labour it 

mav'’emw® '""‘'mly different footing. We 

SirthirimaXthr;!!! ment of the ^Indian Fiscal cLmTs® 

foundation of tlie 

cases in which® This is one of those 

tadrstrv or -ye convinced that the protection of the basic 

CO T material would not be to the advantage of the 

Z ®; ^^®®P essential to industry, and w» 

coal dearer!’ ®”'^ recommend any measure which will make 

that the 

tn afford protection to thn import duties on foreign coal 

0 ^ the co^ minp f\xxmar ‘^069 not mean that the iutereuts 

coal-mme owners shall constitute a bar to any pronosal for the encourage. 
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meni and development of any other basic industry, like iron and steel. 
The fact is the coal industry of India has been ^lemoralized by the accidents 
of post-war development. The panicky, not to say criminal, precipitancy with 
which the Itailway Board or its agent placed long term contracts with collieries 
for coal-deliveries to the railways, at absurdly high prices, is the root of all 
mischief, aud has been reinforced by the fatal policy governing the recent 
increases in railway rates, which threatens to exclude the Indian coal altogether 
from the industrial centres on the western coast of India. It is bootless to 
mention the effect of subsidies granted by the African Government to Natal 
coal. The remedy, however, for reviving the Indian coal industry lies rather 
in a demand for a revision of the suicidal railw'ay rates policy, than in any 
senseless opposition on its account to the demand for protection of the steel 
and iron industry. 

On a general review of all the aiguments about the probable burden likely 
to fall upon the consumer from a protective duty on foreign steel, then, 
it appears that either the burden is exaggerated out of all proportion, or 
that sufficient account is not taken for the benefit likely to result from the 
development of that industry ns a counterpoise to the burden, it any. The 
antagonists of the proposed jirotection make much of the probable liee in 
prices; but they forget that the incidental gain in the shape of saving of 
all the medley of charges 1)\ way of agents ’ aud banker’s commissions, insur- 
aucc, iicigiii and olh.-r middlemen's charges, which are esfimated on good 
authority to aggregate to some 2.5 per cent, of the F. 0. B. price of the 
foreign material, is quite large enough to offset the wdiole increase in duty. 
On the total imports of iron and steel goods of all sorts, .aggregating Bs. 80 
crores in value, this saving alone would be Ks. 20 crores per annum if the 
industry was developed in India. The Indian railway charges are no doubt 
a factor to be reckoned with for all output of the Indian steel industry not 
consuihed on the spot. But that is an argument for the radical revision of 
the Indian railway rating system, rather than for the ignoring of the con¬ 
cealed hardships or ciiarges of importing such an essential material from 
outside sources. Moreover all the chances of a likely fall in prices W'ill 
materialize only if India has a steel industry of her own that could threaten 
effectively to capture the Indian market if the foreign producer does not 
reduce his prices. If the Indian market is left absolutely helpless without 
any local supply of its own, there can be no hope of the foreigners makin,g 
a present to India in the shape of unnecessary price reductions; so that even 
in the immediate interests of the consiimci-s in India of steel goods, if full 
advantage is to be taken of all the factors affecting or likely to affect the- 
world steel market in the near future, it is a wise step to concede the demand 
of the Indian industry for protection. 

Th-' point made by the antagonists of the demands ns to the absence of 
the most economic management by the premier Indian Iron and Steel concern 
does not make an argument for negativing protection altogether to that indus¬ 
try, though it is possible to expect and obtain guarantees from such a concern 
that the wastage of the resources by dissipation in extravagant dividends, or 
overcapitalisation with a heavy fixed rate of interest to the greater portion 
of the capital, will not recur. With the grant of protection, the old policy 
of utter indifference to the internal management rt such industrial ,(;!oncema 
must be abandoned, if only to see that the burden imposed on the community 
is not thrown aivay altogether. It is a normal consequence, for example, of 
a protectionist system that wages in the protected regions should rise. It 
may quite possibly be that at a given moment, imperative considerations of 
internal economy might prevent a rise nr even demand a scaling down of 
the wages. But that does not mean that the industry protected as a national 
cost would be allowed to undermine the general standard of living, or the 
hopes of its improvement. Guarantees of this sort also may be insisted upon 
as a condition, or a sort of qvid pro quo for the protection granted. But 
when such guarantees are obtained, it would be impossible to withhold pro¬ 
tection for such an indispensable industry of national development. 
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As to the exact form in which protection should be granted, a epecific 
customs duty is, in our opinion, the best under present conditions In the 
erent of artificial dumping on a large scale, such a duty (of say Rs. 40 or 
SO per ton) would automatically increase the level of protection according 
to the needs of the industry; while if prices should rise again, the extent of 
protection, and, therefore, the burden on the consumer, will be automatically 
diminished. An ad valorem import duty is defective in this respect. It is 
not self-adjustive. It also creates complications in regard to the basis for 
charging, which the specific duty avoids altogether. But it is better than 
any form of bounty, which would be a dead charge upon the general finances 
of"^lho community, and might accordingly bo made uncertain in practice 
according to the condition of those financee. The financial position of India 
is even to-day not sound enough to permit such a further charge being under¬ 
taken liglit-lieaitedly; while an increase in the customs duty wouM bring 
about a guiet well-ordered, automatic diffusion of the burden, such as it is, 
which will never he accomplished by means of a bounty. The exact extent 
of the duty we would not dogmatise about. We shall only content ourselves 
by saying it mu.st be substantial enough to secure the Indian industry against 
unfair or unequal foreign competition. 


No. 72. 

The National Federation of Iron and Steel Manu¬ 
facturers *of Great Britain. 

The National Federation of Iron and Steel Manufacturers very much 
appreciates the action of the Tariff Board in agreeing to accept evidence 
from steel makers not resident in India on a subject which vitally affects 
India. It is recognised at the outset that the problem is one which India 
has to decide for herself and it is in no spirit of wishing to influence that 
decision unduly that the attached memorandum is submitted. At the same 
time the Tariff Board obviously desires to hear both sides of the question 
and it is with the object of presenting the case as it appears to those who 
cannot accept the Tata Company’s view that the following memorandum 
has been prep.ared. The British Steel Makers also wish to make it clear 
that they are actuated by no spirit of commercial antagonism to the Tata 
Company in submitting this case. India has in the past been Great 
Britain’s best cu.stomer for iron and steel, but British steel makers do 
not resont the development of India’s iron and steel industry on economic 
lines if this be possible with advantage to India. 

In the first place iron and steel together with certain chemicals, 
minerals and lubricating oils, were recognised by the Indian Fiscal Com¬ 
mission as “ basic industries,” that is to say, industries on which many 
others are dependent. The imposition of import duties on articles such as 
these must inevitably raise the cost of the raw material of a uumW of 
Indian industries and thus handicap their free development. In the ease 
of iron and steel it would increase the cost of building railways, roadways, 
harbour works, machinery, etc. Inevitably the builders and constructors 
of the works mentioned will demand protection for their industries and 
this dera.and must prove almost irresistible, for otherwise goods manu¬ 
factured from iron and steel would be imported into India and both the 
steel makers and those who work up the steel would be faced with 
unemployment. 

The effect therefore of taxing imported iron and steel would be a 
cumulative one and would be reflected first in the cost of goods made from 
iron and steel and then in the cost of commodity prices generally. For 
instance, increased prices for railway materials would have to be met by 
increased passenger fares and increased freight rates, which in turn would 
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have to be mot by increased nrices ou all goods carried over the railway? 
Increased cost of machinory made from steel yould be reflected on all tin 
products of those machines, e.g,, textiles, and so on. 

The numbers employed in the manufactiwe of iron and steel in Indii 
probably amount to not more than .'50.000—60,000 people, and it is difficuH 
to see how a policy of protection can do other than increase the cost ol 
living and decrease the standard of living for the 300,000,000 persons wlu 
in the main are agriculturists and not industrialists. 

It is suggested that it is to the great advantage of Tndia to obtain 
^eap steel and that if owing to the diverse nature of India’s demands it is 
impossible to organise mass production on an economical scale within hei 
own borders, the right policy for India to pursue is to import steel and so 
develop her native industries as rapidly and cheaply as possible by obtaining 
the mtterials and machinery necessary at world pricey and not to penalise 
industrial development generallv for the benefit of a section of industry. 
Moreover it is an axiom that imports must be paid for by exports and if 
India decides to exclude imported goods she ipso facto decreases her export 
trade. 

The foregoing remarks are directed to the proposition that it is to 
India’s great advantage to obtain steel as cboaply as possible; in the 
following remarks it is submitted that the facilities for making iron and 
steel in India are such that it should bo possible to produce iron and steel 
in competition witli the other iron and steel producing countries without 
the aid of a protective tariff. 

In the first place, owing to the fact that the Tata Company’s state¬ 
ments as to their cost of production have iy>t been divulged, it is impossible 
to relate their cost of production to those in this country and on the 
Continent, but from published information it is clear that India has 
abundant supplies of ore, coal, and also of cheap labour. Tlie ore, more¬ 
over. is riober than anv in Kiirope. having an average iron content of 
60 per cent. 

After examining the reports of geologists, engineers and others who 
have reported on the iron ore resources of India the Imperial Mineral 
Resources Bureau sum up the position in the following words — 

“. India possesses sufficient high-grade iron ores to 

supply an iron and steel industry of the first magnitude and the 
rapid developments which are taking place show that this fact 
is fully appreciated by capitalist®. Tlie day would not seem to 
be far distant when India will be self-supporting as regards iron 
and steel, and will probably be exporting pig iron, which, in 
the opinion of those best able to judge, can be produced com¬ 
paratively cheaply owing to the low assembly costs, consequent 
on the close proximity of raw materials and the cheap rates of 
freight.” 

The Tata Company itself in the advertisement which appeared in the 
London Times ” of ■\fay llth, 1928, claimed that “ the costs of produc¬ 
ing iron and .steel in India are capable of being brought down to a point 
•omparing favourably with the pre-war Jiriiish figures,^’ and in evidence 
which the Tata representative has already given he admits that the 
Company has already work in hand which will occupy the works fOr 4 years 
to come, and that therefore the question of protection was not urgent. It 
is submitted that if the Tata Company can obtain remunerative contracts 
extending over 4 years, at a time when the iron and steel industry in 
Great Britain and the Continent is so depressed, it is difficult to see that 
there is any need for further protection. In fact, in the prospectus in 
which the Tata Company invited applications for debenture capital in 
July 1922, it was stated that ** the Company has had no difficulty in 
disposing of the whole of its production in India at profitable prices and 
the recent imposition of a Customs Duty on imported steel in India ot 
10 per cent, will ensure a still more favourable market in the future.” 
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It should also be pointed out that in the year ending March 31st 1923 
India imported from all sources 12,779 tons of pig iron and 894,004 tons 
of other iron and steel, equivalent to about 1,200,000 tons of ingot steel- 
in the years before the war India imported steel equivalent to approximatelv 
1,600,000 tons of ingot steel. 

In the advertisement in the “ Times ” referred to above, it is claimed 
that with the plant “ which is either in actual operation or in process of 
installation ” there is steel-making plant “ having a capacity of 570,000 tons 
per annum ” and that “ ultimately ” an annual output of 1,000,000 tons 
of fini.shod and semi-finished products will be reached. Thus for some time 
to come the Tata Company is able to supply less than half of India’s needs 
and it .seems inequitable that all consumers of iron and steel should be 
penalised for their benefit. 


The representative of the Tata Company agreed to the prorAsition 
that no protection should he granted to any indu.strv where it is not shown 
■ that the particular industry will be able ultimatelv to meet foreign com- 
pen inn without prnlectinn.” and it is presumed thai. in the memoranda 
h.sm cd in showing (he present cost of production and the estininted cost of 
production m the future, ,t was shown that the Company would in time be 

fs H without the aid of protection; but how 

s It to he proved that an iiidiistry has reached the stage when it can meet 

tn 1 'lecide it? It would seem 

that the exclusion of imported material by tho measures proposed is likely 
to rom.ain, if once instituted, for an indefinite time, if not in perpetuity 

of Company is able to develop without the'aid 

of protection is afforded by the fact that recently India has exported nisr 
iron not only to .lapaii and the Far East but also to certain ports on The 
Pacific Coast and to Philadelphia, thus demonstrating the ability of India 
to compete with the American producer. anility or India 

There is one other matter of which tho British Steel Makers must take 

trade could onh [end t^tL otW ronT rTT®''" i'’®'’.'' 
selling British iirodiicor.s hi the liL c marl'It ® “ P^^dcmg countries under¬ 
in countries wl'iorc'the home mXt 

inJu"try7ha7pro\cctioristmmUlr';''’®t1 *'‘®, “"‘I 

steel industry in India but if ^ * 'f 'l,«':«'‘?P™ent of an iron and 

hari7:,id77rr7 rdifc^rrh t: 

by means of a b.n^' Jr tn^ ^ 
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Enclosure (a). 


Memoriindiiiit an the position of the wronght iron trade in relation to ilu 

Indian tariff. 

Wrought iron, known in Scotland as malleable iron^ is usually classified 
with steel, but is structurally, physically and microscopically an entirely 
different material. Before the discovery of steel it was the main ductile 
material used for all purposes, including rails, etc., hut since the discovery 
of steel owing to its higher cost it has become useful mainly for special 
purposes where its special characteristics make it preferable to steel. 

These special characteristics fall under three headings: — 

*<11 Weldahility, which makes it preferable foj all welded work and 
all smithing work. 

(2) liesistfince to Shock which makes it preferable for chains and a 

great many similar purposes. 

(3) Itcsi'ifance to Corrosion which gives it an enormous preference for 

work snhiect to corrosive influence, such as railway trames, 
bridgework, etc. 

In point of quality there is a very wide range in wrought iron. The 
highest qualities are principally produced in Britain under the British 
Standard Specifications for “ Best Yorkshire,” Grade “ A,” Grade “ B ” 
and Grade “ C.” Apart from the British production, the world production 
is really negligible, there being only a small production in Sweden, in 
Spain and in the United States of America where the demand exceeds the 
production, and export therefore does not exist. Below the.se higher quali¬ 
ties there is a considerable range of lower qualities made for nut and bolt 
purposes in Staffordshire, Scoltand and elsewhere, and a still lower range 
made principally in Belgium from scrap. This last range is really impro¬ 
perly called “ iron at all as it is almost entirely made of steel, and it 
is a question whether there should not be a restriction on the use of the 
word “ iron ” in connection with such material. Beyond these qualities 
there are certain substitutes for wrought iron produced by steelmakers 
which do not really reproduce the characteristics of wronght iron and need 
not therefore be considered. 

The Indian Tariff at present is on a ba^is of 10 per cent, ad valorem, the 
value being assumed on certain definite scales according to the category of 
quality which the iron is represented to be in. At the present time, qualities 
superior to Grade “ A,” British Standard Specifications are valued 
summarily at £20 per ton. Qualities from " Crown ” quality up to Grade 
” A ” aro valued according to size at £ll-10-0d. per ton over diameter 
or thickness, and L‘13-0-0d. per ton of i" diameter or. thickness or under. 
Common iron is valued throughout at £9-0-0d. per ton. 

It should be pointed out that this arbitrary division is a great handicap 
to British “ Crown ” iron, which is the ordinary standard iron for .smithing 
work in Great Britain, and has to compete in India with Belgian iron 
which would come in under the common iron heading. It will be ob.servcd 
that the tendency of the Tariff is to encourage the lower-class article at 
the expense of tiio higher-class article with which it really competes, and 
in material i" diameter or thickness and under the valuation between these 
.two r ally competitive qualities varies arbitrarily bv no less than £4-0-Od. 
*per ton, representing an 8s. difference per ton in the Tariff. This acts 
very substantially against British producers as tending to discourage impor¬ 
ters frrm taking British “ Crown ' material which is the lowest normal 
British quality, and encouraging importers to try to foist off upon their 
customers the lower-class Continental material, which is not really adequate 
for much of the work to which it is put. 

It should be pointed out that qualities of British Standards Specification, 
Grade “ B ” and higher are used in India almost entirely for Government 
and railway purposes and are not used in general commerce. By taxing 
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f these qualities at a high level the Goverinpent is therefore taxing its own and 
i the public services. On the other hand^ wrought iron is not produced 
in India and there does not there/oro arise any question of protecting the 
local industries. 

Under these circumstances, it is submittSed that it Would be reasonable 
to recognise that wrought iron—particularly in its higher qualities, is an 
entirely different material from steel, is not imported into India for com¬ 
merce but only for railway and similar purposes, is not imported in 
competition with local products, and should therefore be admitted free. 
It is submitted further that the Tariff should make the distinction in 
qualities at the Grade “ B ” level, taking Grade “ B ” and all higher 
qualities (Grade “ A ” and “ Best Yorkshire ”) on the free list, and 
putting all lower qualities, namely Grade “ 0,” “ Crown ” Iron and Common 
Iron, on one level with a 10 per cent, or other ad vahrem duty, based, if 
necessary, on an arbitrary value which may be suggested as £10-0-0d. pe» ton. 

In view of the vastly increased life of good puddled wrought iron as 
compared to steel which may be taken under conditions of service where 
liability to corrosion exists as giving wrought iron three times the life of 
steel, it is certainly to the interest of the Indian authorities to encourage 
the use of good wrought iron instead of a debased quality, under conditions 
such as exist for Railway rolling stock for goods traffic, etc. 
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Enclosure (b). 

Supplementary ilcmorundym on Tinpiafes (includtng lilack-plo^ee and 
^ Terne-plaies). 


The imposition at tlie present time of- a substantial protective tariff on 
tinplates would hamper and reHrict trade, Jhe develojiment of canning, and 
, distributing products. Even a small artificial 
I ® the cost of tinplates is a serious handicap to the producers and 
uistributors of fish, fruit, meat and other perishable products. 

The agricultural interests in ever.v country in the world are erecting 
canneries fop the purpose of preserving perishable commodities that they 
can produce from their soil, so that they can be distributed with advantage 
amUproht in distant markets. This movement in, India is in its infancy. 
It IS a movement that can be developed on an enormous scale. Its develop- 
ment will depend upon cheap tinplates of the best quality. Any trade 
restrictions off Tinplates must retard the modern movement that has made 
agricultural deyelopments possible in many countries. Even where tariffs 
have been imposed on other steel materials Governments have refused to 
^-If® a I*® t'ffplates in the interests of those engaged in marketing 

milk, fish, fruits and foods. 


It has b^n the experience of other countries that production of tin¬ 
plates of reliable qualitie.s for canning can only be achieved after a long 
period. Tinplates demand workmen skilled in the art for many years. It 
will undoubtedly be possible for local mills in India to produce tinplates 
suitable for various kinds of utensils, but not of the quality indispensable 
for canning. It is suggested therefore that a protective tariff against tin- 
plat^^ should not be imposed until the local industries are in a position t(i 
provide the quality of tinplate necessary for canning purposes. It i^ 
suggested further that to impose the disadvantages of a tariff on high-grade 
tinplates for the sake of protecting the lower grade tinplates in the experi¬ 
mental .years would not he in the interests of India. 

The tinplates supplied from Great Ilritaiii are lower in price than tJiose 
produced in the United States of .\merica. .4s a general rule it is not 
possible at the present time for the United States to compete with Welsh 
tinplates, olring to their higher cpsts of production. Welsh manufacturers 
are at the present time extending and improving their plants, so that India 
will be able to receive what she requires. Many years must pass before local 
production in India can satisfy even a substantial portion of India’s needs. 
In other parts of the British Empire immense quantities of canned good-- 
are produced, which find their consuming market in Great Britain. U 
India follows the example of those countries and develops the canning ot 
her products, she may also have to look to Great Britain for her purchasing 
markets. Obviously protective tariffs on the tinplate,s will seriously affect 
the prospects of success in those countries. 
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Na.*73. 

Letter from His Majesty’s Senior Triide CoTAmissioner th India to the Tart/* 
^ard,' dated the 1st Hecemher 1923^ 

I am directed by^lhe Depar£meut' of Overseas Trade to forward you a 
memorandum compiled by the Sheffield Chamber of Commerce, and endorsed 
by the Association of British Chambers of Commerce. This memorandum 
embodies the views of those trades in which Sheffield is mainly interested, 
such as the manufacture of high grade tool steel of all descriptions, alloy 
steels, heavy forgings and special steels for all purposes, and the arguments 
therefore differ to some ext'.^nt from those put forward by the National Fede¬ 
ration of Iron and Steel Manufacturers who in their memorandum ^oiced 
the opinions of the manufacturers of steel for constructional purposes. 

T am afraid that this memorandum is arriving rather late, but in view 
')f its importance I hope that you will be able to admit it as evidence. 


Statement by the Sheffield Chamber of Commerce on the pjoposed increase 
in the import duty on manufactured steel. 

Information has been leceived by the Sheffield Chamber of Commerce that 
the Indian Fiscal Commissioners have appointed a Tariff Board in India to 
advise the Government of India on the question of a protective tariff, and 
that part of the piogramme is the building uj) of the iron and steel industry 
ill fiidia by a highly protective tariff upon iron and steel manufactures of 
])cr cent, ad valorem. 

Without presuming fo advise either the Indian Fiscal Commissioners or 
the Indian Tariff Board as to the course they should adopt, wo do respect¬ 
fully^ venture to sugge.st that there are many aspects of the proposal to which 
we desire to direct th(‘ir attention. In the first place wo would mention that 
in the,main iron and steel are not so much a finished product as the raw 
material of a large number of industries, such as Bailways, Collieries, Build¬ 
ing and Textile Trades, all constructional work, and of the eno]:;mous number 
.of iron and steel users and consumers throughout the Indian Empire, and that 
tlio protection which is being proposed is, on the whole, a protection of the . 
few agaimst the many. ^ 

The iiuTeased tariff if imposed will necessarily raise prices and the cost 
of all steel and steel products. The raising of the cost of iron and steel 
products by a highly protective tariff will have the effect of raising the cost 
of running every business or enterprise which uses these materials, and will 
have the cumulative effect of raising Railway rates and thq, cost of living „ 
generally. ^' 

A.s regards steel for constructional purpos«?s, rails and<mmilar products, 
the modern plant already existing in India is designed to do the work re¬ 
quired, with the least possible human effort. 

It has been proved already that these classes of steel can be produced in 
India at costs whicli compare favourably with costs in any other steel pro¬ 
ducing countiy; this is confirmed by the statement of the Tata Iron and 
vStool Company, Limited, in their pi'ospectus when raising new capital in 
Great Britain. 

The Sheffield X!Jhamber of Commerce desires particularly to call the atten*^ 
tioii of the Tariff Board to the importance of realising there are many differ¬ 
ent qualities of sw‘el produced by different methods and that all of them 
cannot be regarded from the same standpoint. 

The steels in which Sheffield is peculiarly interested comprise high grade 
Tool Steel of aH descriptions, Special Alloy ^els and forgings for Automo¬ 
bile and other purposes, heavy^ forgings ^ and Special Steels for textile 
machinery w'ork and Mining purposes. 

k2 
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“'cise^oriiuml* production, but call for the oxer- 

fi tT" ski" '» «yery process through which they pass 

UwiBg to their speci&l nuture they must b<f wnrIrA/? q+ kiVii ^ 

» tariff *“ '■®Sard to the Constructional Steel referred to above that 

of the^world '* ““P®*® successfully with any Jart 

In regard to the steels which are manufactured in Sheffield it in tho firry. 
rv'toWff” i «o™n>erce that there .,ht 

steal thereon owing to the fact that climatic conditions preclude such 

Steels being Manufactured successfully in India Preclude such 
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No. 74. 


Letter from the Secretary, Bengal Chamber of Commerce, Calcutta, to the 
Secretary, Tariff Board, No, S192—19SS, dated 6th December 19ISS. 

In continuation of my No. 2936, dated 6th November 1923, T am now 
directed to hand you a copy of a statement' by the London Chamber of Com¬ 
merce with reference to the question of the proposed protection of the Indian 
steel industry. This statement has been received by mail from the London 
Chamber. 

2. Ih is understood that Mr. IV. Mansfield, whose name is mentioned in 
the statement, will arrive in Madras on the 28th December. 


^taicmeht submitted by the London Chamber of Commerce with regard to. 

the proposal for an increase in the duty from 10 per cent, to SSi per 

lent, on manufactured Steel imported into India. 

The attention of the London Chamber of Commerce having been drawn 
to the proposal to increase the duty on manufactured steel imported into 
India from ten per cent, to thirty-three and one-third per cent, and to the 
fact that a Tariff Board in India had been appointed to advise the Govern¬ 
ment of India on the question of this propo.sal, a meeting of the Iron, Steel, 
Tinplate and Metal Merchants Section of the Chamber together with Indian 
Merchants interested in the.se trades was convened and held at the offices 
of the Chamber on Wednesday, Slst October, 1923. 

.\t this meeting a resolution, as follou mg, was adopted unanimously: — 

“ This mooting resolves that evidence on behalf of Iron, Steel, Tin¬ 
plate and Metal Merchants Section and Indian merchants and 
indentors interested in exporting steel to India shall be tendered 
at the enquiry by the Indian Tariff Board on the proposal to 
increase the duty on steel imported into India from ten to 
thirty-three and one-third per cent, and is of opinion that no 
increase in the duty is necessary ami, if imposed, would raise 
the cost of nninnfactnred iron and steel goods to the Indian 
consumer.” 

On the afternoon of the same day the following cablegram was sent to 
the Bengal Chamber of Commerce: — 

Please communicate Indian Tariff Board following resolution adopted 
Iron and Steel Merchants Section, London Chamber, begins this 
meeting resolves that evidence of Section be tendered at enquiry 
by Indian Tariff Board on proposal to increase duty on steel 
imported into India from ten to thirty-three and one-third per 
cent, and is of opinion that no increase in the duty is necessary 
and would raise cost of manufactured iron and steel goods to 
Indian consumer ends detailed statement following.— Convention 
London. 

A Special Committee was appointed to prepare a statement of the points 
which it is desired to submit for the consideration of the Tariff Board. 
They are as follows; — 

A heavy duty, such as that contemplated, would have .a cumulative effect 
by raising the cost of raw materials for a number of Indian undertakings, 
such as roadways, railways, machinery, etc. 

Not only would the cost of articles made from iron and steel be increased. 
But this would be followed by an increase in the cost of commodities gene¬ 
rally. , 

If the cost of railway constrtjction is raised the cost of the carries of 
goods would necessarily follow suit and would, in turn, be reflected in the 
price of the goods carried on the railways. 
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While the London Chamber of Commerge do not presume to offer any 
comments on the fiscal policy of the Oorernment of India they would like 
to point out that the apparent apprehension that British Iron and Steel 
can be “ dumped ” into India is not well founded. 

In the opinion of the Special Committee of the London Chamber of 
Commerce the natural adrantages in India for producing certain classes of 
iron and ^el in competition with other countries are such that there is 
little advantage likely to accrue to Indian industries by exceeding the pre¬ 
sent rate of import duty, whilst it is doubtful whether other classes can be 
produced in India owing to climatic conditions prevailing there. The opi¬ 
nion has indeed been expressed that so far as the industries are concerned 
they are in position to meet any competition without the aid of any 
protgptive duty at all but, it is understood the pre^nt duty of 10 per cent, 
is a revenue duty. 

It is noted that no information is available regarding costs of production 
of the Tata Cotnpany so that the Committee are not in a position to draw 
comparisons between them and the co.sts of production in Great Britain 
and other iron and steel producing countries. 

It is submitted for the consideration of the Tariff Board that, if their 
findings are to the effect that it is necessary to impose a further protective 
duty, such duty should only apply to goods manufactured outside the 
Empire. 

The foregoing observation are proffered by the Special Committee ap¬ 
pointed to carry out the resolution adopted by the Section above referred to. 

The foregoing statement is submitted for the consideration of the Indian 
Tariff Board and a member of tfio Special Committee—Mr. Mansfield of 
Messrs. John Batt <& Co., Ltd.—who is proceeding to India this week has 
been asked to confer with the Bengal Chamber of Commerce as to the appro¬ 
priate method of calling the attention of the Board to the opinions held by 
this Chamber and he will be prepared if agreeable to the Board to give verbal 
evidence in support. 



The Indian Iron and Steel G>mpany. 


V^ntten Statement. 


Statement l.--I<'rom the Managinij AgenU, The Indian Iron and Steel Com¬ 
pany, Limited, Calcutta, to the Secretary, Tariff Hoard, Calcutta, 
No. I. dated ith October lOM. 


Reply to bpepiat, questionnaire. 

Witli rei'oreiico to your inquiry No. 328 of the 27th ultimo, when this 
Company was formed the manufacture of steel was one of its ultimate objects 
and its Memorandum of Association accordingly gives steel making as one 
of the purposes for which the Company was established. 

The manufacture of steel was not an immediate matter and it is incorrect 
to say that it has been dropped for the present. The prospectus filed with 
the Registrar of Companies, Bengal, states “ it is the intention of the 
Company to lay out its plant at first solely for the production of pig iron 
and ferro manganese.” Steel making is not mentioned in the prospectus, 
nor was an.y capital raised for the purpose, but it was expected when the 
Indian Standard Wagon Company Limited built its shops adjacent to ours, 
that ultimately our Works would be able to supply all the steel sections 
and plates required for wagon building. 

It is also part of the plans of the Indians Standard Wagon Company to 
make the steel castings they require for their work in their o;^ foundry; 
they would also manufacture these for other wagon building concerns and 
the railways. This steel will be made by the electric process with power 
obtained from the Indian Iron and Steel Company. This power is now avail¬ 
able at the Wagon Works and the foundry buildings are ready, only the 
electric furnaces remain to be installed to get this scheme working. 

That the conclusion of our endeavours will be steel making is probable, 
but it is not possible to say when we shall reach this point; at present 
capital could not be raised, as no Capitalist or Financier would hazard his 
money in building a plant faced with the current severe competition from 
the United Kingdom and other countries. 

We ourselves think that if a protective duty of 33J per cent was arranged 
it would act as a strong inducement to the development of steel making 
plant in India. We and others who at present could not consider any 
such proposition would undoubtedly be favourably influenced b.y the prospect 
of the help so afforded, the more so if Government would call for all their 
requirements by tenders in India and give preference to the users of Indian 
steel. In such circumstances money would undoubtedly be forthcoming for 
developments, and in the competition which would ensue the tendency would 
be to bring the prices of Indian made steel down to the average World level. 

In conjunction with the Indian Standard Wagon Company, we also 
intend in the future to put'down a works and plant to undertake the 
manufacture of wheels and axles, provided sufficient encouragement is forth¬ 
coming from the Government of India to ensure that the wagon building 
industry is to bo kept alive. As was mentioned in their evidence before you 
on behalf of the Indian Standard Wagon Company, this scheme was com¬ 
plete and ready to start two years ago but has been held in abeyance owing 
to the general slump in trade and uncertainty of the intentions of the 
Government of India regarding the wagon building industry. 



Oral evidence of Mr. G. H. FAIRM(JRST« representingf 
the Indian Iron and Steel Company, recorded at 
Calcutta on Tuesday, the 30th October 1923. 

President .—We are much indebted to you for agreeing to meet the Board 
and give evidence about the possibility, that if protection is given, other 
firms might undertake the manufacture of steel. It of course is a very 
impor^nt question because, unless now firms begin to make eteel, there is 
a danger of a monopoly price and the object which it is intended to secure 
would not be achieved. You have told us in your written statement that 
we had not correctly Tinderstood the position of your Company. It was not 
so much that there was a plan to manufacture steel, a plan which was 
subsequently abandoned, but rather that your original plans were to manu¬ 
facture pig iron and the manufacture of steel was only a possibility in the 
future. Can you tell us when the Indian Iron and Steel Companv was 
.started ? 

Mr. Fairhurst .—In March 1918. 

President. When did it actually begin to produce pig iron? 

Mr. Fairhurst .—In November 1922. 

President. You have f|uoted in your letter the prospectus which was 
issued at the time of tlie formation of the Company. Would it be pos.sible 
to supply the Board with a copy? 

*Jfr. Fairhurst. —Yes. 

President. Can you tell us the capitalization of the Company: What is 
the authorised capital? 

Mr. Fairhurst. —Rs. 300 lakhs. 

President .—And the subscribed and paid up capital? 

Mr. Fairhurst. Fully subscribed, and paid up : all in ordinary shares. 
President.—If you were now to take up the manufacture of steel, it would 
be necessary to raise fresh capital and to get the Articles of Association 
altered—it would be a fresh departure, that is to sayp 

Mr. Fairhurst. Wo raised the whole of the capital in ordinary shares. 
The idea was, if we intended to have the steel works and extensions in other 
directions, we would issue preference shares and raise debentures if necessary 
to get the extra capital. 

Preaidenf.—Have you power under the Articles of Association to issue 
preference shares or raise debentures? 

Mr. Fairhurst. —Yes. 

President .—is the total amount covered by this : is there any limit? 

Mr. Fairhurst.—There is no limit; of course I am only speaking from 
naemory. ® 

President. At the time that you planned the Company, wae any scheme 
for the construction of steel works worked out? 

Mr. P'flir/tuTsf.—No detailed scheme was worked out but wo went so far, 
for instance, as to put in spare panels which exist now in our power house 
for the supply of power for the steel works. In other directions also we 
made provision for steel works. 

President.—But you did not go to the length of actually working out 
a scheme as to the actual cost and what your outturn waa likely to be and 
BO on? 


*Not printed. 
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Ut. Fairhuni. —No. 

f President. —Of course that information would have been useful to the 
Board, if you had been able to give it, for comparison with the actual costs of 
the Tata Iron and Steel Co. 

Mr. Fairhurst. —Wo did not go so far as that. Our works were started 
at a very difficult period in 1918, just about the end of the war when the 
prices were considered excessive to enable us to make a reliable aatimate. 

President. —Did you go to the length of making any enquiries in England 
or America with the object of framing a definite scheme? ' » 

Mr. Fairhurst. —We did not go so far as to ask for the prices for a steel 
works plant nor did we raise any capital for it. It would have been premature. 

President. —Still the subject might have been studied. It would b# very 
useful to the Board to ascertain what capitalization would probably be 
necessary in a country like Great Britain or America in order to secure a 
certain outturn of steel. 

Mr. Fairhurst. —We did not go that far. We provided ourselves with 
power plant for the extensions and the steel works and left ourselves open to 
raise any fresh capital when we decided to go in for them. Since then nothing 
further has been done towards the manufacture of steel except that we 
floated the Indian Standard Wagon Company, whose works are at Burnpur, 
with the view of ultimately producing the steel .at the Iron and Steel Co.’s 
works for the building of standard w8gon.s. 

I'rcsidrnI .—I understand that. All your various projects at Bumpur, I 
gather, from integral parts ut a single plan, but I wished chiefly to find out 
whether you hud worked out the details of a steel manufacturing plant. 

Mr. Fairhurst. —We did not go into details. 

President. —On the assumption that a market for steel in India at a 
roasonablo price was assured, would you regard the present time as opportune 
for the construction of steel works? 

Mr. Fairhurst. —We would not consider it for a moment unless we were 
protected. 

President. —On the assumption that proloction was given to an extent 
sufficient to seimre what, to the best of your judgment, would be a profitable 
price, would the present time bo a good time to construct steel works from 
the point of view of the price you would have to pay for machinery and 
so on? 


Mr. Fairhurst, Personally, I think it would be a good time. Prices have 
gone down considerably. 

President. Are the prices of the machinery and plant required for the 
manufacture of steel, likely to go lower than they are now? 

Mr. PairhuTst. I think the present time is favourable in view of the un¬ 
employment in countries which manufacture steel machinery and the anxiety 
of the manufacturers to provide work for their workmen. I think we may 
buy steel plant now' in all probability cheaper than we could in three or four 
years time. 

Prendent. 1 suggested that because reports are numerous that plants have 
been shut down or are working at half capacity and so on, and therefore it 
18 natural to suppose that the manufacturers are short of orders and prices 


Mr. Fairhurst .—I have no special information on the subject. 

youf7ritnt'£t?^°“ P‘8 “f 

tr. 0* •’1“* furnaces designed 

to turn out 860 tons a day each. But one is now turning out 450 tons a 

flKVeyr 900*°tonra dS* 
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Pretident. —It was on the basis of these two furnaces that your plan of* 
eTsntually making steel was based. That iS to say, if you subsequently 
decided to start the manufacture of steel you would not require another blast 
furnace for instance? 

Mr. Fairhurst. —Our idea was generally thot, if it was better to invest 
capital in the steel works, we would do so, and if it was found better tc 
invest it in blast furnaces we would do that. 

President,—^^tur*^ly of course you would turn yoyr capital to what was 
considered, likely to be tbe most profitable investment. 

Ma Fairhurst. —That is so. 

President.—J.jgather from your letter that on the basis of the present day. 
price with only a ten per cent, duty, your Company would not consider at all 
the qufetion of starting to manufacture steel? ^ 

Mr. Fairhurst. —Not for a moment. 

President. —That is, ,vou are satisfied, taking the present day British price 
of steel rails at £9 to £9-10, a ton, that it is no use thinking of it? 

Mr. Fairhurst. —No. 

President. —Supposing the price of steel rails in England were to increase 
to £11 a ton and was likely to stay there, would that suffice? Could, 
you give us any sort of idea of the price at wiiich in your opinion the manu. 
facture of steel in India was likely to be profitable? 

Mr. Fairhurst. —I would not like to put it into figures. As you will 
understand we base our views mainly on the experiences of the existing steel, 
manufacturing company. 

President. —The trouble is that the Board will have to put a figure on it 
eventually. In all our proposals we must keep in view what increase in the 
price would induce people to put capital into the manufacture of steel. 

Mr. Fairhurst. —I have not had the experience myself of making steel 
out here and I would .not like to give any figures. 

President. —You have told us in your letter “ If a protective duty of 83i. 
per cent, was arranged it would act as a strong inducement to the develop¬ 
ment of steel making plant in India.” May I take that as meaning that, 
your Company would thereupon begin to reconsider tbe question? 

Mr. Fairhurst. —Yes. 

President.—You have told us that ” In conjunction with the Indian 
Standard Wagon Company we also intend in future to put down a works and 
plant to undertake the manufacture of wheels and axles, provided sufficient 
encouragement is forthcoming from the Government of India to ensure that 
the wagon building industry is to be kept alive.” Would it be your intention, 
supposing you did carry out this plan, to use Indian steel or imported steel, 
for the wheels and axles? 


Mr. Fairhurst. —Indian steel when possible. 
President. —Can it be made from Tata.s’ steel? 


Mr. Fairhurst.—At the outset we may assume that we will buy from 
Tatas’, but I do not know whether Tatas’ make axle steel or not. Their pro 
gramme as far. as I can remember does not include the production of mIs 
steel. 

President.—1 can’t say. They have made a pretty elaborate programme 
as to what they intend to do when the Greater Extensions come into opera- 
tion. For the production of axle steel would a special plant be required? 

Mr. Fairhurst.—Yes, it is a special grade of steel. 

thafpl'Mt?*’”'^” toowledge does the Tata Company possest 


Mr. Fairhurst.—I believe they would not consider making wheels and 
axle steel at pre^nt but if there is a demand for axle steel in the country 
I have no doubt they would do it. ^ 
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President. —No doubt somebody would attempt to do it. H the Indian 
Iron and Steel Co. were to start the manufacture of steel, is it probable that 
that would include the production of axle steel? 

Mr. Fairhurst. —Not to start with or for several years. Supposing the 
manufacture of wheels and axles started in India, for some years it would 
be imported steel that would be used. As far as our own Company is con- 

oemed until Tatas were in a position to supply us we should have to import 

from Europe. ' 

President. —Tatas or some one else. ' 

Mr. Fairhurst. —Tatas arc the only people who manufacture st^ftnow, 
and will be the only people to manufacture steel for the next five years. 

It will take at least five years for any new company to Bbfein the manu¬ 
facture of steel. ^ 

PresMeni.—They might very easily find it impossible to undertake more 
than whafc they had already undertaken and also as your steel works when 
they come into existence are likely to be closely linked with the works of the 

Indian Standard Wagon Company, after say 8 or 9 years, it seemed likely 

that the steel for wheels and axles would be made in the Indian Iron and 
btoel Company’s steel works. If so, the Tata Iron and Steel Co. might not 

think It worth while starting this form of manufacture. However it is not a 

point of very great importance. All I wanted to know was what your plans 

TOiiid 'get "it ? **'*'°” Indian steel, if you 

Mr. Fairhurst .—Yes. 

f’n.5id, „f.--You are of opinion that steel of .suitable quality could be made 
or inciian pig ironr 

Mr. Fairhurst. —From certain Indian pig it could. 

President. —Do you think that there is no doubt about that? 

Mr. Fairhurst. —Yes. 

contradictory information—this is 
fn ‘°P‘® altogether—about the present day prices of pig iron 

nri^e^of ni^"- ^ PcW'cation of the Bengal Chamber of Commii-fe, the 

price of pig iron la given as Rs. 88 to 90 per ton. whereas the 
wo reoGivod from the Tata Iron and Steel Company poin+g to a very much 
lower prme-something like Bs. 05 or Es. 60 a tin. I WM wSidmtog 

the smair" ‘h® P"®® vary acemding^ 

quantity or large quantity was purchased or the pig iron *was 
sold under contract for a period of years. ® 

n 3'^®.P''®'^®“* market prices for pig iron vary from about 

^'ali°in*K grade of the iron.^ That is foj 

at lower rates than it is sold locally. ®^Po>-ted and this is exported 

President.—It goes to Japan and the west coast of America? 
llfr. Fairhurst.—Yes, also to the east coast of America. 

PhiMelphra.'”^ ®®“Pa“y exported pig iron to 

Mr. Fairhurst. —Yes, and we are still doing it. 

P,vs,dent.-I take it that there is not very much margin in the price? 

Mr. Fairhursf.-No, except when the freight is very low. 

I resident. Whafc route doeg it go by? 

Indfan tl'e Suez Canal by the American 

President.—Are there special reasons for the freight being low? 
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Mr. Fairhurtt. —Freights have always bean low for such material. They 
are very fond of dead weight because of the necessity for its use on ships 
as ballast. 

President. —^That is to say, the pig iron is used as a form of ballast? 

Mr. Fairhurst. —Yes. 

President.x-You have told us that the price of pig iron in small quantities 
would vary from Bs.t 70 to Ks. 90 a ton according to the quality. Well, what 
would be' the^ quality which would be most commonly “produced ? 

A^r. Fairhurst. —One can run one’s blast furnaces according to the quality 
you have in demand. 

Fresidenf.-^hieh quality is most in demand now? 

Af»i Fairhurst. —In India, there is a great demaijd for Nos. 2 and 3 pig 
iron. 

President. —AVhat would be their prices to-day? 

Mr. Fairhurst. —Ks. 80 and Rs. 75. 

President. —There is one other question connected with pig iron. The 
Krityanand steel people who make steel castings from imported pig iron 
suggest that the duty on the imported pig iron should be removed. Are you 
in a position to tell us what the views of the Indian Iron and Stool Company 
would be about that? 

Mr. Fairhurst. —At the present time, there is so little pig iron being im¬ 
ported. I don’t sec what dilferonco it would make. 

President. —We asked the Tata Iron and Steel Co. about that, and they 
told us that it was a matter of indifference to them whether ttie duty is 
removed or not. 

Mr. Fairhurst. —The present price for Cleveland No. 3 pig iron is lOOs. 
a ton and it cannot bo imported into India for anything less than Ks. 100 
to Ks. 105 a ton. 

President. —That is without duty? 

Mr. pnirhuTst .— I hai is w'ith duty. 

President. —If the duty were removed, it would come down to Rs. 95? 

Mr. Fairhurst. —Yes. 

President.—Even so, the Indian pig iron has still a very distinct advantage. 
The matter at this stage is merely a suggestion made by the Kritvanand 
Steel Company. 

Mr. Fairhurst. —I don’t think that it would make any difference at all. 

Mr. Ginumla. —'We should be very glad, if it is possible for us, to get 
some figures by which we could compare your methods with the only other 
works engaged in manufacturing pig just now. But I take it that you would 
not like to give us those figures? 

Mr. Fairhurst. —I don’t think that it would be in the company’s interests 
to publish our costs of production. 

Mr. Qinwala. —Perhaps you have not worked long enough to justify the 
basing of any conclusions on those figures. 

Mr. Fairhurst. —No. Up to the present we have not had a regular supply 
of iron ore from our own mines. We have been working with purchased 
iron ore, and we have not had the actual experience of normal conditions 
•with our plant. 

Mr. Oinwala.—But you will not have any objection to answering some 
;general questions about the conditions of labour and things like that? 

Mr. Fairhurst. —No. 

Mr. Qinwala. —With regard to your capital, does this Rs. 8 crores represent 
•the whole of your capital including the working capital, or is it merely the 
•fixed capital? 

Mr. Fairhurst. —That is .the authorised and paid up capital. 
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Mr. Oinwala .—^Do you have to borrow any niofiey for the working capita^ 
in addition to the subscribed capital? 

Mr. Fairhuret.—We have done so. We have had to borrow some monev 
to provide the working capital. 

Preeident.—li you could let us have a copy of your last annual renort with 
the Balance-sheet, it would be useful to us. 

*Mr. Fairhurst. —^Yes, I will send it to you. 

ilfr. Ginwala.—Cn an average, you are not working to your full capacity 
but supposing the other blast furnace comes into operation, how much would 
you allow as working capital on your fixed capital? 

Mr. Fairhursi.—I don’t think that the addition would be very much' 
oecause the major portion of our pig iron is exported abroad and we eet 
cash against shipping documents in Calcutta. So we get paid almost witfiia 
a few days of the time we produce it. • , 

Mr. Oinwala .—But for your stocks and stores? 

Mr. I<airhurst.—1 don’t think we will have to carry any larger stocks. At 
of'limT'and Zl. iron ore. but we^have a large stock 

Mr. Gmwala.—Would Es. 50 to Bs. 75 lakhs be too much? 

Mr, Fahhurst, I think that Rg. 40 lakhs is aitiplo. 

baying “e at present 

Mr. Fatrhurat.—'\Ve have been up to the present. We are iust startinc 
U) use our own iron ore. ^ sxarung 

Mr. Oinwala. Have you obtained any concessions? 

Mr Fmrhurst.—MVe have had concessions ever since the commencement. 

Mr. Ginwala.-Axa they very far from your works? What is the area? • 

Mr. Fairhurst .—10 square miles. 

Mr. Oinwala.—'WhQTQ are they? 

Mr. lairhuTst. 172 miles from the works. 

Mr. Gimvala.—ln what field? 

Mr. i-airbarsf.—Singhbhura, a new field altogether 

Mr equipping yourself to got y.ir own iron ore? 

Mr. hatrhuTst .—\Ve are equipped now. 

own minernowr’^”" y”"'' ^q-irements, I take it,' from your 

Mr. Fairhurst. —Yes. 

you tell me what it wouM°cos7you''to brhig t^e* or t^the toJks? 

Mr. Fmrhurst.~Ye,, I could tell you ,vhat it will cost. 

figuri can give mo the total cost. 1 don’t want your other 

Mr. Fairhurst—It is about Bs. 3 a ton 

properti.^!”’''‘“”*-~'^‘’“ we purchased virgin eoab 

Mr. Qmiaala.—You mean simpl y the field. 

• Not printed. 
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Ur. Fairhurst. —Yes, sad we proved that.by boring. We have not apen 
any more money on them. We are waiting for the favourable moment whei 
we would have the money to develop them. To cover the period of develop 
ing these properties, we have made long contracts for 10, 15 or 20 years with 
certain collieiy companies based on the price of similar coal delivered tc 
the Bailway Board. In other ways, we are exactly in the same position 
9 S the Tata Iron and Steel Company. 

Mr. 6i»wala. —It is so much above or below the Railway Board price P 

Mr. Fairhurst. —Y'es. 

Mr. Oinwala. —I take it that on an average it is eight annas P 

Mr. Fairhurst. —Some of our contracts are six annas under, some the 
same as RaiWay Board price, and some eight annas over. 

Ginwala. —^These contracts are equal to all yqjir requirements p 

Mr. Fairhurst. —They are quite equal to our requirements at the present 
time. 

Mr. Ginwala. —What is the capacity of the coal mines that you have 
purchased? 

Mr. Fairhurst. —I think that the utmost capacity will be about 1,000 tons 
a day. 

Mr. Ginwala. —But that would hardly meet your requirements, would it? 

Mr. Fairhurst. —Not quite. We will be using for the two blast furnaces 
about 1,400 tons of coal a day. 

Mt. Ginwala. —That would cover about 60 per cent, of your requirements ? 

Mr.' Fairhurst. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwdla. —How long do you think it would take to work up to the 
{uU capacity of the collieries? 

Mr. Fairhurst. —It will take 7 or 8 years. 

Mr. Ginwala. —^That is by a gradual increase of 15 per cent, or so a yearp 

Ur. Fairhurst. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Have you worked out any scheme for the equipment of 
your collieries? 

Ur. Fairhurst. —scheme has been drawn up. 

Mr. Ginwala. —How much would it cost you? 

Mr. Fairhurst. —It will cost us about Ks. 20 lakhs to equip the collieries 
to produce that quantity. 

Mr. Ginwala. —The cost is spread over 7 or 8 years? 

Mr. Fairhurst. —Yes, this is in addition to the purchase price. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Do you think that you have done wisely by entering into 
contracts as well as purchasing coal mines? 

Mr. Fairhurst. —Yes. At the time we made contracts, wo had no alterna¬ 
tive really. 

Mr. Ginwala. —That is to say, you attach so much importance to coal 
that you would not proceed with the manufacture of pig iron until you were 
absolutely assured of your coal supply. That is the position? 

Mr. Fairhurst. —Quite so. 

Mr. Ginwala. —How much under the contract? on an average io you have 
•to pay for coal? 

Mr. Fairhurst. —Between Rs. 9.8 and Rs. 10 a ton. 

Mr. Ginwala. —That applies to your coking coalP 

Mr. Fairhurst. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —^You don’t use any other kind of coal, I take itP 

Mr. Fairhurst. —None whatever. 

Mr. Ginwala. —^le this price of Rs. 10 a ton a permanent price or what? 
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Mr. Fairhurtt .—^Ihs price n^t year goes up by 12 annas a ton." It was 
•fixed by the Bailway Board for three years and that arrangement terminates 
in March 1925. 

Mr. Ginwala .—Supposing you had not a contract, what would be the 
price now? 

Mr. Fairhurat .—Three months ago, it would have been higher. At the 
present time, we could purchase at about the same price. 

Mr. Qinwala .—What I wish to know is this. Do you regard*this as a ■ 
more or loss permanent price below which it would not go? 

Mr. Fairhurat .—We consider the price high. It is higher now than when 
we made the contract. 

Mr. Ginwala .—^What was the price then? 

Mr. Fairhurat. —^Bs. 6 a ton. 

Mr. Mather .—What year was that? 

Mr. Fairhurat. —1918-19. 

Mr. Ginwala .—If there was a contract, how did the price jump from six 
to ten rupees? ' 

Mr. Fairhurat .—Our contracts are based on the Railway Board price and 
the Railway Board increased the price of the coal each year since then, and 
finally made a three years arrangement which terminates in 1925. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Then, it all depends upon what the Railway Board does? 

Mr. Fairhurat. —Yes. •* 


Mr. Ginwala.—Have you been consulted by the Railway Board? 

Mr. Fairhurat. —No. Wo considered that as the most reliable method ol 
fixing the prices for our contraiUs for a long period. 

Mr. Ginwala.—Do you find any difficulty in coking your coal? I mean, 
how does it compare industrially with the British coal? 

Mr. Fairhurat.—Indian coke is not so good as British coke. The ash con 
tent 13 very much more. 


Mr. Ginwala .—Could you express it in percentages? 

Mr. Bairhursf.—English coke contains 8 or 9 per cent. jkIi «|„ i. is 
coke contains about 19 to 20 per cent, ash, which moans a larger coke 
sumption m our blast furnaces. ^ 


r)i>> 

con 


.n —With regard to your blast furnaces, 

latas’ or are they different? 


are they the same as 


Mr. f’airhwrsf.—The two large furmico^^ are n; An', m- im / : , 

Mt. (linwaJa, What is the name of the furnace? 

Mr. Fatrhnrat.~~The furnace design itself was made by A. G. McKee & Co. 
furnace designers of Cleveland, United States of America, 
ilfr. Ginwala. —What about the cote ovens? 

Manchester.’"^"*"*^”'*'*^*^^ designed by Messrs. Simon Carves Ld., 


Mr. Ginwala.—Are you satisfied with the amount of coke which voui 
blast furnaces use per ton of iron? 'vmoii youi 

.at present is better than anything 1 have 
heard of in India before, and it is better than we estimated for. ** 

Mr. Ginwala .—^How much better? 


Mr. Fairhurat .—^About 4 or 6 owts. a ton better. 

Mr. Ginwolo.—What do you attribute that to? 

Mr. Fairhurat .—The design of the furnace plant. 

Mr. Ginwala.—T)o you expect to get any further economy? 

consumption is concerned, we are 
doing now as well as we can expect to do. Of couwe it fluctuates. 
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Mt. Vinwala, —There is a certain amount of deterioration as you go on? 

Mr. Fairhurti. —In the furnace you meal? 

Mr. Oitmala. —Yes. 

Mr. Fairhurti. —^An old furnace does not do as well as a new one, but 
there is not a very serious difference. 

Mr. Oinwala. —Are you able to dispose of your by-products? What art 
your principal by-products? 

Afr. Ftirhurst. —Sulphate of ammonia and coal tar are our principal by¬ 
products. The whole of our coal tar is sold two years ahead and we expect 
^no difficulty whatever in disposing of the sulphate of ammonia. It goes 
principally to Java. 

Mr. Ginwdla. —What is the price of sulphate of ammonia? 

Mp Fairhurti. —It is Bs. 220 to Be. 240 a ton. 

Mr. Oinwala. —The wfiole of it goes to Java? 

Mr. FairhuTit. —Practically all. 

Mr. Oinwala. —In the matter of coal tar, you are rather more fortunate, 
than Tatas who tell us they cannot find a market. You haye sold the whole 
of your output of coal tarP 

Mr. Fairhurti. —Yes. 

Mr. Oinwala. —You use all your gas, I suppose? 

Mr. fairhurti. —All the steam we require is generated from waste gases 
We'^ave also a lot of excess waste gas which we cannot use. 

Mr. Oinwala. —^What do you do with it? 

Mr. Fairhurti. —We just blow it away. 

Mr. Oinwala. —Could you give us the value of it in rupees? 

Mr. Fairhurti. —I am afraid I could not put it in figures. There is no 
doubt there is sufficient to run a large steel works with the excess gas blown 
away. 

Mr. Oinwala .-—With regard to Indian labour, how are you situated? Do 
you have any difficulty? 

Mr. Fairhurti. —We had some difficulty during the construction period, 
but we have now no difficulty in getting the labour we require. 

Mr. Oinwala.—la the output per man employed satisfactory? 

Mr. Fairhurti. —Quite satisfactory. » 

Mr. Oinwala. —Do you get your figures on this basis? 

Mr. Fairhurti. —^Yes. 

Mr. Oinwala. —Could you give us some idea? We don’t want to know 
the exact figures. 

Mr. Fairhurti. —Do you mean our blast furnace plant? 

Mr. Oinwala. —Yes. 

Mr. Fairhurti. —On the blast furnace' itself, we employ about 12 or 14 
men each shift, but to handle all our materials and products and keep up 
the plant and sidings and so on, we have to employ about 400 men daily. 

Mr. Oinwala. —I suppose you pay the same rate of wages as Tatas? 

Mr. Fairhurti. —Very similar. 

Mr. Oinwala. —What about the European supervision. 

Mr. Fairhurti. —^We have 5 Europeans on our blast furnace plant and thej 
are to run the two furnaces. 

Mr. Oinwala. —But you will have to increase the number of uncovenantcd 
hands? 

Mr. Fairhurti. —Yes, the Indian foremen and labour. 

Mr. Oinwala. —In your coke ovens, have you also European supervision? 

Mr. Fairhurti. —Yes. We have a manager and an assistant and 6 or 6- 
Anglo-Indian foremen. 
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Mr. (Jinifloio.—You employ Indian labour wherever you can get, don’t.you? 

Mr. Fairhunt.—YeB. 

Mr. Ginmla.—A good deal has been said about the housing, sanitary and 
other arrangements made at Jamshedpur. What is your practice? Are you 
providing accommodation for your labour? 

Mr. Fairhurai .—We have to do exactly the same thing on a smaller scale. 
One has to provide water works, quarters, roads and hospitals in order to 
keep the labour there. 

Mr. Ginwala .—What is the total number of men employed in your iron 
iforks ? 

Mr. Fairhurai .—At the present time about 2,000. 

Mr. (rinwala .—Anyhow you are providing housing accommodation for 
hem ? • 


Mr. Fairhurai .—We have done so now. 

Mr. Oinwala .—And also for your covenanted hands? 

Mr. Fairhurai .—We have done so already. 

♦Mr. Oinwala.—How do you look upon the manufacture of steel in this 
counW? i)o you think that it is an industry that ought to be developed at 
all rWsonable costs or do you think that it ought to he allowed to take care 
of itself? 

Mr. Fairhurai.—1 see no reason whatever why the steel industry in India 
should not he a success in the future, if it gets over its early troubles. 

Mr. Ctnwolu,—What is its principal trouble just now? 

Mr. Fairhurai.- The principal trouble just now in my opinion is the 
tnuniiig of Indian labour to work the different sections of a steel plant. 

.Ur. dimmla.—You consider that as the real difficulty at present? 

Mr. Fairhurai.—Yea We have found it so even in our' Iron Works and 
coke oven.s. We have had great difficulty in training Indian labour It is 
only just now, after a year, we are able to get results. 

Mr. Girmala.- It is a difficulty which you think might be got over? 

Mr. Fairhurai.—GertaMy we do. 

diffindtyt"”’"'"'~'''''“‘^‘’ P"®® ®f That is another 

Mr. FaiThrirst. ' -Ves. 

Mr. Gillu-ala.—Yon also regard that as a temporary difficulty? 

3/r. Fairhurst .—Yes. 

tnrfof sJeel?''“''“'''’® <ii«®®>ties in the manufae- 

Mr. Fairhurai.—I don’t see any. 

reat^nablo''rot!n.n what do you think would he a 

per''!y»f“u “'f®'' «"y‘hing less than 10 to 12 

»ve5e,‘'tarng'high mid low together 
Mr Fairhurai. —Yes, 

« tts ‘hat capital would be attracted 

Mr. Fairhurai.—Ho. 

he"roSrn“o7?teerZnl?nf "t* *“ 

® • Supposing it was generally declared by Govern- 

VOL. Ill, 
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meat lost so long as steel cannot be produced in this country at a cost which ^ 
can reasonably compete against foreign manufacturers, it shall have mo- 
teetion. Supposing that was laid down as the policy, do you think that 
that would be sufficient to attract capital or not, without committing yourself 
to any figures? 

Mr. Fairhursi. —Yes, I do, if a firm is in a position to obtain all the raw 
materials it requires. 

Mr. Oinwala. —Supposing the Government of India lay down as their 
principle that so long as India is not in a position to produce steel at a price 
which can compete with the foreign manufacturers, it shall have protection 
in order to moke up the difference. Supposing they put it that way, do you 
think that that would be sufficient to attract capital? 

ifr. Fairhurst.—l think so. It has been the experience of every steel 
making country. They have had to get over thffir early troubles and the 
financiers would recognise that. 

Mr. Ginwila. —In that case it w’ould not be a question of figures at all. 

I mean, it will be merely a matter of ascertaining the cost from time to time? 
Mr. Fairhurst. —Yea, 

Mr. Ginwala. —Do you think that that would be a sufficient securiW foi 
the investor? 

Mr. Fairhurst. —I think so. A great deal would depend on the period. 

Itfr. Ginwala. —No period is fixed at all. It is simply said that so long 
as the steel industry is not able to compete it shall have protection. 

Mr. Fairhurst. —I think that it would be quite sufficient to induce the 
financier to put up his money. 

Air. Ginwala. —In that case, would your own company reconsider theii 
position? 

Mr. Fairhurst. —Quite so. 

Mr. Ginwala. —With regard to wheels and axles have you considered the 
question of specifications that the railways insist on? 

Mr. Fairhurst. —We have drawn up a scheme for manufacturing wheels 
and axles. I did not deal with it myself and know nothing of the details. 

Mr. Ginwala. —The point is this. Have you considered that in order that 
4 he wagon building industry may be established in this country on a perma¬ 
nent footing this country must also manufacture wheels and axles? 

. Mr. Fairhurst. —That is so. 

Mr. Ginwala. —At the same time you see no insuperable difficulty in 
Indian steel being used for that purpose? 

Mr. Fairhurst .—No. 

Mr. Ginimla. —May I take it as your opinion? 

Mr. Fairhurst. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Have you entered into long term contracts for the sale 
of pig iron, or do you sell it on quotations from time to time? 

Mr. Fairhurst. —We have made some long term contracts. 

Mr. Ginwala. —May I take it that the rates there will be considerabl' 
lower than the current market rates for export? 

Mr. Fairhurst. —Yes. 

Mr. Oinwala. —Can you tell me what is the freight from here to America 
for pig? 

Mr. Fairhurst.—The present freight is IS to 19 shillings a ton from here 
to Philadelphia. 

Mr. Gimcala. —And to the other side? 

Mr. Fairhurst .—"J dollars. 

F. esident .—It comes to about Rs. 22J at the par of exchange. 
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Ur. MatUr.—U is ve«y much higher to the Pacific Coast than to the 

Atlantic Coast? , 

Ur. Fairhurst.—Yes. It is something like 30 to 32 shillings. 

Mr. tJinicolo.—Have yonr Company got any arrangement with the 
Railway Companies about freight? 

Ur. Pdir/iwrst.—Exactly the same rates as Tatas. 

Ur GinwaUt.—Ani do they extend to the whole of the Indian railway i 
system’ or to only particular Railway Companies? . u x- * 

Mr Fairhurst. —Our contracts are with two Railway Companies, the hast 
Indian Railway and the Bengal Xagpur Railway. Our raw materials do not 
touch any other railway. 

Mr. Ginmila. —I am asking you because it was stated that Tatas have 
this arrangement practically all over India. 

Ur. Fairhurst.—They have reduced rates for their products all over India, 
but not for their raw materials. 

Mr. Gimmla.—You have not thought of entering into any arrangement 
for your products? 

.Mr. Fairhitrst. —We have got the same' rates as Tatas but not over all 
railways. 

Mr. tiinwala. —They are much below the normal rates 1 take it. 

Mr. Fairhurst. —^Y«s, but we have to give the minimum ton mileage per 
annum—30 million ton miles—before we obtain the concession rate from thp 
railways. In Tatas’ c-ase it is only one railway, the Bengal Nagpur Railway. 

jlfr. Mother. —Does that mean for instance that if you are to get the 
benefit of the lower rate on the Great Indian Peninsula you will have to 
guarantee 30 million ton mileage on the Great Indian Peninsula? 

Mr. Fairhunt. —^We have this arrangement with two railways, and ue 
have to give a total of 60 million ton mileage per annum for the two railways. 

Mr. Mather. —As regards special rates on other railways for your finished 
products? 

Mr. Fairhurst. —There is no minimum. These rates are much higher: 
they are not so low. 

Mr. Ghwala .—Do you think that you ore in need of these rates? 

.11 r. Fairhurst. —We have them on other railways. They are just like 
Tatas. 

Mr. Ginioala .—I do not suppose that you have any occasion to make use 
of these railways. 

Mr. Fairhurst. —Yes, for pig iron and the by-products. We send pig iron 
to Bombay, Madras, Lahore and other places by rail. 

Mr. Gimcala. —Suppose there was protection to the steel industry in 
India, do you think that the rates are such that you w'ould be able to com¬ 
pete against the British manufacturer at Bombay according to the present 
rates? I understand that you have got to pay Rs. 15-8-0 a ton. 

Mr. Fairhurst. —The present rate is Rs. 19 a ton and we are now selling 
pig iron at Bombay in competition with British pig iron. 

illr. Ginwala .—Because there is a bigger margin there than on steel? 

Mr. Fairhurst. —In the case of steel I cannot tell you at the moment 
what the rate is from Asansol to Bombay. I have not got the figures here. 

Mr. Gintoala. —What is the rate from your place to here? 

Mr. Fairhurst. —It is Rs. 2-12-6 a ton from Asansol to Calcutta. 

Mr. Kale. —Are we to take it that the attitude of the Company with 
regard to steel manufacture is one of “ wait and see ” ? 

Mr. Fairhurst. —Yes. It is exactly that. 

Mr. jffole.-—That is to say, you will be guided by the position of the 
.existing steel industry in the near future and, if yon think that the existing 

l2 
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steel works are carried on successfully on account of the protection granted 
by Government, then you may think of starting steel manufacture yourself P 

Mr. Fairhurst.—Yes, then we are in a position to raise the neoessary 
capital. 

Mr. Kale.—So you think that some measure of protection is necessary to 
enable you to start the steel manufacture? 

Mr. Foirkurst.—Either protection or a bounty is absolutely essential for 
us. 

Mr. Kale. —So you think that some .sort of encouragement is nece^ary; 
otherwise the neressary capital would not be forthcoming and you will not 
bo able to compete with foreign manufacturers? 

Mr. f^irhurst. —Yes. ^ 

Mr. Kale. —You have said in your letter “ No capitalist or financier 
would hazard his pioney in building a plant faced with the current severe 
competition from the United Kingdom and other countries.” I think you 
•re referring to the current low price of British steel for example? 

Mr. Fairlmrst. —Yes. 

Mr. Kale.—Do you think that this price will continue at this low level 
for a long time? 

Mr. Fairhursf. —It is very difficult to .say. It depends on the cost ftf 
living in Great Britain. It may come down or go up. Personally I think 
the prices are now as low as they possibly can be. 

Mr. Kale. —So if they remain at the present figure, or rise, say, by 10 per 
cent., that would not give you sufficient margin to start steel manufacture? 

Mr. Fairhurst. —No. 

Mr. Kale. —Do you think that the ."kSi per cent, proposed is absolutely 
necessary for making steel manufacture successful or that a lower rate 
would be enough? 

Mr. Falrliiirst. —That has been shown by the only steel producing com¬ 
pany at the jiresent moment and that is the best thing to go by. 

Mr. Kale. —You have no special views about it? 

Mr. Fairhvrst .—No. We have not gone into the question in any detail. 

Mr. Kale. —Will the capital needed for starting steel works be raised in 
India or in England or in both countries? 

Mr. Fairhursf. —I should say undoubtedly that any further capital for 
our Companies in India would be raised in this country. 

Mr. Kale. —When yon say that a return of 10 to 12 per cent, is necessary 
you are referring to Indian conditions, not to British conditions? 

Mr. Fairhtir.sl. —Yes, to Indian conditions. 

Mr. Kale .—In one of the answers you gave you said that your output 
per man compared favourably with the output in England and other coun¬ 
tries. Do I understand you correctly? 

Mr. Fairhurst. —I did not say output per man. If I did, I meant output 
per rupee and furnace, ^ 

Mr. Kale. —Per rupee of capital invested? 

Mr. Fairhursf. -Vor rupee of wages spent. 

Mr. Kale.—l take it that you are of opinion that India should not be 
content only with the manufacture of pig iron. You are indeed receiving high 
prices for pig, but you should not be content only with the manufacture of 
pig iron, which after all is the raw material for the steel industry. 

Mr. Fairhurst. —Ye.s. 

Mr. Kale. —There is a very large margin to-day between the Indian 
price and the foreign price of pig iron but that margin might perhaps dwindle 
down, and in the long run it will be profitable for the country to develop 
steel manufacture as well? 
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Mr. Fairhurat. —Quite so. 

Mr, Kale.—Yon say here: “ We ourselves think that, if a protective 
duty of 33J per cent, was arranged, it would act as a strong inducement to 
the development of steel making plant in India. We and others who at 
present could not consider any such proposition would undoubtedly be favour¬ 
ably influenced by the prospect of the help so afforded, the more so if 
Government would call for all their requirements by tenders in India and 
give preference to the users of Indian steel.” Do you think that if steel 
manufacture is adequately protected this further concession is necessary? 

Mr. Fairhurat. —If the steel industry is sufllciently protected you will 
cultivate an Indian market of your own. There will not be one or two firms, 
but there will be half a dozen firms and you will get competition. 

President. —Mr. Kale’s point is this: In that passage that he read there 
are two measures proposed: (1) protection and (2) a sort of undeMiaking by 
Government that orders should be placed in India. What he put to you was 
that, if the protective duty was adequate, would not that cover the whole 
ground ? 

Mr. Fairhurat. —No, because in many cases where prices are asked fat 
steel in England, we never hear about them. 

President. —At present Government does not pay the dut 3 -. Supposing 
the law on that point was changed and all Government departments were to 
p.ay duty on their imports, do you think that the position would then be 
sati.sfactory, or do you still think that some additional guarantee or under¬ 
taking by Government would be necessary? 

Mr. Fairhurat. —Our point here is that tenders should be called for in 
liiilia, i.e., that we should be given an opportunity to quote. At present 
we do not, sometimes, get an opportunity to quote. 

.Mr. Kale.—Your point is that you should be placed on a footing of 
equality with the British manufacturer. 

•Ifr. hairhurat. Yes. Tenders should be called for on the same basis— 
rupee tenders. 

Mr. Kale .—With regard to your raw material you are placed in a favour- 
,nble position on account of protection. Will it be necessary that mor* 
encouragement .should be given or some mo^*e facilities or concessions shouM 
1)6 given by Government in order to enable you to compete successfully with 
the British manufacturer? 

Mr. Fuirhur.4.—I do not think so. If the business is sufficiently pro¬ 
tected it is sufficient so long as you have got an opportunity to tender. 

Mr. hale.—Your point will then be only that if Government do not ask 
for tenders simultaneously in both countries, you do not want any further 
concessions than in the matter of price. 

.Mr. Fairhurat .—No. 

Mr. Knlc.—Suppose you start steel manufacture in the next two years. 
Dow long will it take you to train your labour in this country for steal 
manufacture ? 


11*^' "’ill take three to four years to complete the plant: 

another two to three years to train labour to get the best results. 

Mr Kale.—So altogether it will be a period of .5 or 6 years before you 
aie able to stand on your own legs so far as your trained labour is concern^? 
Mr. Mather —You told us that you raised a capital of 3 crores of rupees 
d I understand that that was intended to meet your production of 
pig ron alone. Was that intended to provide just for the two blast furnaces 
or did you expect to build more than that? 

lim^tlft'^ol/terie"! 

and^tiia^^o**^ anticipated that the total cost of the two blast furnaces 
and the necessary auxiliaries would cost you Rs. 3 crores? 
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Mr. Fairhurst. —Oi'ginally it was estimated to oogt less. 

Mr. Mather. —Originally three crores was intended to provide more 
plant? 

Mr. Fairlivrst. —Owing to the delay and the extra cost of completing the 
plant this was raised to Bs. 3 crores. Originally the capital was Rs. li 
crores, but it was not enough. 

Mr. Mather. —You have not cut down your programme hut have increased 
your capital. That estimate of Rs. crores for the two blast furnaces and 
the necessary accessories was prepared in 1918-19 P 
Mr. Fairhurst. —March 1918. 

Mr. Mather.—Do you think if you had to start again, tlie price of the 
plant woi^ be somewhere nearer to your original estimate? 

Mr. Fatrhurst. —It would not be greatly in excess, bul there will be differ¬ 
ence in the rate of exchange. 

Mr. Math er. — Mad you particular benefit in the rate of exchange? 

< Mr. Fairhurst. —^Yes. 

Mr. Kale. —It was about Is. 8d. in 1918-19. 

Mr. Mather.—The rate was favourable and you budgeted for it and 
prepared your estimates on that basis? 

Mr. Fairhurst. —We under-estimated the cost and there was labour trouble 
and serious delay. 

President. —In any case your remittances on account of capital were not 
made in 1918: some of them must have been made in 1919-20 and some of 
them made last year. You think that on the whole the advantage of the 
higher exchange at which you were able to remit the money counterbalanced 
the higher prices that had to be paid at that time? 

Mr. Fairhurst. —Not altogether. 

Mr. Mather. —But still the position is this. In 1918 you expected to be 
able to complete two blast furnaces and coke ovens and develop your iron ore 
and the coal necessary for it for Rs. IJ crores, and you think that if yon had 
to start again now it would not cost you very much more than Rs. 1{ crores 
to put up the same plant? 

Mr. Fairhurst. —It would cost more but not very much more. 

President. —About two crores? 

Mr. Fairhurst. —It would not Ijc more than Rs. 2 crores. 

Mr. Mather. —I just wanted to have some indication as to what it would 
cost now for starting a new plant for steel manufacture. 

Mr. Fairhurst. —I ought to explain that the Rs. 2 crores was only for 
blast furnaces and coke ovens but it did not inchide collieries, new coal 
mines and things like that. 

Mr, Mather. —^You think you could put up two more blast furnaces, addi¬ 
tional coke ovens and other additional plant at the works at Asansol at an 
additional cost between Rs. 1} and 2 crores? 

Mr. Fairhurst. —Yes. 

Mr. Mather. —Did your Company at any time try to get a general plan 
for the steel works? 

Mr, Fairhurst. —No. 

Mr. Mather. —Have you considered what method of steel manufacture you 
wonid adopt? 

Mr. Fairhurst. —No. We prepared a plan of the site and provided spaca^ 
in the power-houses, etc., and left it there. 

Mr. Mather.—In designing your plhn you left spaces for suitable accom- 

luodation for power-houses and so on but you never went beyond that? 

* 

Mr. Fairhurst. —Yes. 



Mr Mather.—I notice in your letter you have told us “ The prospectus 

f ed with the Registrar of Companies, Bengal, states; it is the intention of 
e Company to lay out its plant at first solely for the production of pig iron 
id ferro-manganese.” Are you making ferro-manganese for the market*’ 
Mr. Fairhurst. —Not now. 

Mr. Mather .—J ask you that because some of the small industries com- 
llaiiied that they cannot get ferro-manganese at the present time in India. 

Mr. Fairhurst .—We have not produced it as the market has not been 
avourable. 

Mr. Mather. —You have already told us that you are not connected closely 
rith the wheel and axle plant. T wonder whether you happen to know 
'hether the Company have considered the question of manufacturing wheels 
imd axles from steel supplied by the Ishapore Ordnance Factory. 

Mr. Fairhurst. —I do not know. 


Mr. Mather. —To what extent do you think that the quality of Indian 
»ko affects the cost of pig iron? 

Mr. Fairhurst. —If we had 8 or 9 per cent, ash we could make a ton of 
pig iron for every 1,800 to 1,900 lbs. of coke. 

f Mr. Mather. —That would be purer coke than most blast furnaces use. 
[Sometimes the ash contents go up to 12 per cent, in other countries so that 
[if you had coke with 10 to 12 per cent, ash you would want about 2.100 lbs. 
lof coke for every ton of pig, and the additional burden on the pig iron 
industry as compared with the Fmglish is the difference between that and 
what you are actually using? 

Mr. Fairhurst. —Also the fact that we have to use more limestone because, 
if the ash percentage is higher, the output is correspondingly reduced. 

President. —You have told us that your coal tar is sold. Can you tell me 
for what purpose the demand exists for coal tar? Do you know what the 
purchasers are doing with that? 

Mr. Fairhurst.—Most of it is taken by the Shalimar Tar Distillation 
and Manufacturing Company, Limited, and we do not know what they are 
doing with it. 

President. —In answer to a question by Mr. Ginwala you said that in 
order to attract capital to an industrial investment, a return of something 
like 10 to 12 per cent, was required, and anything less than that would be 
practically out of the question. I take it that in the case of a large concern, 
i proportion of the capital is made up of preference shares and debentures 
vhich carry a lower rate of interest. 

Mr Fair/mrsf.—Provided the business is a sound one and the original 
lapital was showing a profit, you could raise money at a lower rate. 

President. Is that a higher rate than would have been necessarv before 
;he war? 


Mr. Fairhurst. Before the war we could raise preference shares out here. 
IS many firms did, at 7 per cent, on a sound business. 

President.—Do you think that the rate is likely to stay up for a number 
UTthanTerl L?* 

Mr. Fairhurst.—It is not likely to come under 8 per cent, for some time. 

7“”* to know what your system of writing off deprecia- 

reaLTblfrate or ^"oome-tax rate as 

reasonable rate, or do you consider it too low in some cases? 

Mr. Fairhurst. —It is too low in some cases; for instance one has to 

Sflfto S;"p"er^c^nt* ’ 

Mr. Gintcala.—Does that form a large percentage? 
iri^a °*'**'' b'ast furnaces 



Mr. Qinwala. —They allow 7i per cent., as you know, on machinery. Do „ 
you consider this adequate? . 

Mr. Fairhurit. —Quite inadequate for that part of the work. 

Mr. Oinwala. —^That applies to the blast furnace and coke ovens which 
are the principal items? 

Mr. Fairhurit. —Yes. 

Mr. Mather. —That is the rate allowed for blast furnaces? 

Mr. Fairhurst .—^That is the rate which 1 consider should bo allowed. 
From what I remember of the schedule this is not covered at all. 

Mr. Oinwala. —Do the blast furnaces come as machine? If it is classed 
as a building it is 2^ per cent. 

ilfr. Fairhurst. —It is 7i per cent. 

aIV. Oinwala. —^In your own books how do you leep it ? 

Mr. Fairhurst. —Up to the end of our last financial year we were operating 
for two or three months only and it was more in the way of starting the 
plant, and we did not fix any definite depreciation. But this year we intend 
to fix the depreciation on linings in furnaces and ovens at .so much per ton of 
production. 

Mr. Oinwala. —Will you give us some idea? 

Mr. Fairhurst. —1 think in pig iron, for instance, it ought to be about a 
rupee a ton. 

Mr. Oinwala. —And in the coke ovens? 

Mr. Fairhur.^t. —I am afraid 1 have not considered it far enough to put 
a figure on coke ovens. 

Mr. Oinwala. —That is definitely for relining? 

Mr. Fairhurst. —That is about the usual depreciation fixed on other plants. 

Mr. Oinwala. —That is, a rupee a ton you consider as the basis they take 
in the States and other places ? 

Mr. Fairhurst. —That is about right. 

Mr. Oinwala. —How about other machinery: jiower-house and things like 
that? 

Mr. Fairhurst. —Blast furnace—as far as the piping and things like that 
are concerned. I think it should be depreciated at least 10 per cent. 

ilfr. Oinwala. —It comes to this, that after 10 or 12 years you would 
consider it as more or less scrap though, of course, it would have a certain 
amount of book value? 

Mr. Fairhurst. —Yes. 

Mr. Oinwala. —On the books it will be scrap? 

Mr. Fairhurst. —Yes; one has got to cover anything that might happen 
to the blast furnace. 

Mr. Oinwala. —You don’t expect to renew it. 

Mr. Fairhurst. —In two years’ time the piping might fail, if you did not 
keep up the linings. 

Mr. Oinwala. —As far as the ordinary relining is concerned that goes to 
the relining fund? 

Mr. Fairhurst. —Yes. 

Mr. Mather. —^The Income-tax Collector might allow that towards work¬ 
ing expenses ? 

Mr. Fairhurst. —They could do that, but I consider that a steel works 
plant is nothing like, say, the machine in a machine shop for which Govern¬ 
ment has fixed 7i per cent. 

Mr. Oinwala. —I take it that on buildings 2) per cent, is reasonable? 

Mr. Fairhurst. —I think so. 

Mr. Oinwala. —On your sanitary plant how much do you allow? 



Ur. Fairhurst .—The same amount as on buildings. On the machinery it 
is 7t per cent. 

Mr. Oinwala .—^That would apply to electric machinery, I take it? 

Mr. Fairhurst'. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala.—In your system of accounts, how do yon show depreciation P 
Do you keep a separate depreciation fund account and draw against it? 

Mr. Fairhurst .—^Last year we did not hove a regular system. 

ilfr. Ginwala .—What is your idea? 

Mr. Fairhurst.—It will have to be decided by the Company at the end 
of the financial year in March. My personal idea is that we should depre¬ 
ciate as far as possible in accordance with the scale which we think is 
reasonable as I have just indicated. 

Mr. Ginwala.—You would put on the as.set side what you wrift off as 
depi’eciation for the time being? 

Mr, Fairhurst. —Yes. 


Mr. Ginwala.—.\m\ then you will keep up the book value of the plant? 
Mr. Fairhurst .—So it seems to me. 

President.-What Mr Ginwala wants to know is this; would you have 
a depreciation fund on the liability side and leave the fixed capital expendi- 
ture at cost, or would ion write down the fixed capital expenditure on the 


Mr. Fairhurst .—Some people do that. 

Mr. Gill inihi.—Supposing your book value conies to Rs. .S crores 
Mr. tairhurst.—l know what you mean exactly. We would write off the 
depreciation on the book value every year. 

-Mr. Ginwala.—Or would you keep the Rs. .‘1 crores on your asset side and 
ueate a separate depreciation fund and then when you want to renew it 
would ,M)U debit the amount spent against the depreciation account? 

“'■^^•7It niiikes no difference, one way or the other I think 
this Company would probably write off all the book value each year - it will 
however have to be deeded at the end of the financial year b7trCompanv’ 

. /r. (unwala.-\ou have experience of keeping a depreciation account? ‘ 

Mr. FoiWutrsC—That is so. 

manufaau'red ^ar^ck which "iak'et prejudice against the locally 

oven though the ^nSTuVre? t!i:ii~^^^^^^^^ 

supjiyinr:n X iTZ f ** 

order to get orders. ^ they have to quote a lower price in 


mater?afmJZt'^”‘,X 

in^PoiU^pX'? "''"’' lower than the 

iudi^e" f"® there is some pre- 

•rtiele from England and other coLd^not kno^wlj.*^ *** “ 
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Mr. Ginwala. —I wts not able to follow your answer to Mr. Mather. You 
say that if you have to build the same plant* now, you would be able to do. 
it for the same Rs. 150 lakhs P 

Mr. Fairhurst. —I said for 160 to 200 lakhs. We have had the experience 
of building one since we made our estimates. 

Mr. Ginwala. —For Rs. 3 crores you completed your plant; that included 
the collieries, ore mines, buildings and everything else? 

Mr. Fairhurst. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Buildings and collieries must have carried away a certain 
amount of the Rs. 3 crores. What was the net cost of the plant alone? 

Mr. Fairhwrst. —I cannot just remember the figures at the moment. That 
is shown in our accounts* of last year which we are going to send you. 

Mr. ginwala. —Having regard to the exchange atM other matters do you 
think there would have been any substantial difference? You purchased at 
a more favourable exchange at that time? 

Mr. Fairhurst. —Y'es. 

Mr. (rinnala. —When you projected your works did you anticipate that 
there would be such a great drop as Ibeie lias been in fact in the price of 
machinery and plant? 

Mr. Fairhurst. —We did not. Like mo.st people we thought that tnose 
conditions were going to continue for a number of years. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Your project was based on the 1918 prices? 

iHr. Fairhurst. —No; in our prospectus wo gave prices which were very 
much lower for our outturn; on the other hand since then the costs of pro¬ 
duction have gone up very much owing to the increased cost of coal and 
wages. 

Mr. Ginwala.—By how much are you out? 

Mr. Fairhurst.- I would rather not give any details of our cost of pro¬ 
duction. 

Mr. Ginwala. —As you know our position is that we would like to get 
some tangible information. B'or this purpose we are, of course, not pinning 
you down to anything you say, nor do we wish to press you if you do not 
want to answer any question. The point, however, is this. Tatas and 
various other people went in for these projects, just about that time and 
what is suggested is that if they had not done that, they might have saved 
a considerable amount of money. You appear to be in the same positiqn. 
The point I wish cleared up, if possible, is; at that time did you have 
reimon to suppose that there would be this great difference either in the 
price of the machinery that you intended to purchase or, in the case of the 
outturn, the cost of production? 

Mr. Fairhurst. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —In your estimate for labour, for instance, by how much 
were you out? 

Mr. Fairhurst.—Lulmxtr has generally increased about 50 per cent. 

Mr. Ginwala. —The cost went u^ from Rs. 6 to Rs. 10 a ton. These are 
the two main items? 

Mr. Fairhurst. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —When did you get all your machinery, or most of it? 

Mr. Fairhurst. —^They starterl to arrive in September 1919 and went on 
arriving for two years. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Was it purchased during that period? 

Mr. Fairhurst. —Most of the contracts were made at the time when the 
Company was floated. 

Mr. Ginwala. —That is, say, about 1918? 


Not printed. 
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W. Fairhurst. —Yes. 

■r. Gintmla .—And remittances were sent as they became due? 

V. Fairhurst—Yes, just befbre the big jump in price; about 1919 I 


r. Mather .—So that for the payments which fell due in 1919, which came 
considerable amount, you got the benefit of the exchange? 

T. Fairhurst. —Yes, except that some money was remitted soon after 
Company was floated. It was fairly well up and we did not know 
ler it would go up further. 

r. Ginwala .—Is it your practice always to cover the exchange when you 
•t anything or do you wait till the article arrives? 

^ Fairhurst. At that time it was the practice for most firms to cover 
rchange when any contract was made. • 

•. Gt’nuiala.—There was the possibility that the exchange might be 
lore favourable if any firm waited; did any firm act on that basis? 

•. Fairhurst.—Yon cannot safely gamble with exchange to that extent. 

. Ginwala. Each time that you make a contract, do you cover the 
ige? 

. Eair/iarst.—Generally speaking we cover most of the exchange when 
.er into a contract. 

Mather. You would not be in a position to cover all ? 

Fairhurst.—I don’t think we cover all, but generally speaking we 


whole thing as a complete plant from 


Gimoala .—Did you order the 
it? 

FuiWwrsf.-No. The plants were supplied under different contracts 
srent firms. Some parts of the blast furnace were ordered from one 
id certain parts from another; the same with the coke ovens and the 
lucts plant. The coke oven is of English design but parts of it are 

: plant whWi ts B™ '' “f ‘he 
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No. 76. 


The United Steel Corporation of Asia Limited. 

Written. 


Statement I .— Written evidence fliuen by Mr. E. S. Tarlton, Partner, Bird 
({• Co., Managing Agents of the United Steel jporporation of 4«a, 
Limited, before the Tariff Board. 

We believe the permanent success of an iron and steel industry in India 
demands three essentials: — 


(A) Practically unlimited high grade raw materials in the vicinity of 

the works; 

(B) An alliance between the controllers of these raw materials and 

eminent steel interests; 

(C) The co-operation of a powerful Indian financial and distributing 

group. 

With these principle.s in view, my firm (Bird & Co.) and Messrs. Cammell 
Laird and Company, Limited, of Sheffield and London, have organised the 
United Steel Corporation of .\sin. Limited. 

Messrs. Cammell Laird and Company, Limited, the British Steelmakers, 
Shipbuilders, Engineers, Forgemasters, Founders, Armour Plate, Ordnancn 
and Railway Material Manufacturers, own the following works: — 

The Cyclops Steel and Iron Works, Sheffield. 

The Ordnance, Steel, Tyre and .Spring Works, CJrime.sthorpe, Sheffield. 

The Yorkshire Steel and Iron Works, Penistone, Yorkshire. 

Messrs. Cammell Laird’s Shipbuilding Yard ainl Marine Engineering 

Works, Birkenhead. 

The Railway Carriage and Wagon AVorks, Nottingliam. 

And they also own the controlling interest in— 

The Midland Railway Carriage and W’agon Works, Birmingham. 

They are also associated with othe.r groups concerned in the manufacture 
of iron and steel and products therefrom. 

The United States of .America is now the leading steel country of tlie 
world, and before the war both the United Status of America and Germany 
had passed the United Kingdom in the race for supremacy. The Directors of 
our Corporation consider that the factors which made it possible for these 
changes of position to take place are present in India to-day. 

The raw materials of the industry are found grouped conveniently near 
R«w matiritls. eminently suitable sites foi Works. 

The iron ore is present in practically jitdimited quantities and is of the 
highest class. 

The Corpoiation will possess the pick of the fluxing limestones available 
which owing to the deposits lying almve ground can Im quarried with extreme 
cheapness. 

The coal, which the Corporation have an option on, is almost unique 
inasmuch as half the principal seams of first class coal can be quarried for 
.vears. The Corporation is therefore assured of a sufficient supply of ea.silj 
won coal. 


The fullest advantage has been taken of all existing and proposed railway 
facilities in fixing the Works site, and freights will 
lie reduced to a minimum thereby. 


Sites for Works, 


Indian labour owing to the climate enjoys permanent economic advantages 
over labour under more rigorous conditions, even 
when living at a relatively higher standard. 1* 
readily responds to good management and comfortable housing conditions. 
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A* it is estimated that over 75 per cent, of the cost of a ton of steel is repre¬ 
sented by wages in one form or another, the advantages to the industry in 
India are obvious. 


The difficulties of technical control and the supply of technical staff of the- 
„ . highest class, which have hitherto been a serious 

" handicap to the industry in India, will be overcome- 

by the association of Messrs. Cammell Laird and Compariy, Limited, as 
Technical Advisers, responsible for the staffing of the Works. The United 
Steel Corporation of Asia, Limited, will therefore be able to rely upon the- 
e.'tpcrience and resources of a corporation instead of those of individuals. 

The Works will have an output of 450,000 tons of rolled steel per annum, 
besides pig-iron, ferro-mauganese, iron and other 
“ ' ores, coal, coke and by-products. In the beginning it 

is proposed to proceed with one-quarter of the undertaking. ^ 

It is desired that Indian capital should take full advantage of the op'ening 
afforded by the Corporation, and Indian interests will 
Indian capilsi, Dirootors, be adequately represented on the Board of Directors, 

and Toolmioal staff. The Corporation will also give every assistance to 

Indians in its works to gain knowledge and experience 
of steel-making, which it is considered must become one of the greatest of 
Indian industrie.s. 


The organisation of the Steel Corporation ha.s been in hand for four years, 
with a view to obtaining extensive development of the deposits of Indian 
materials for an iron and steel industry, upon the soundest possible lines, 
utilising Indian finance, associated with the management of leading Indian 
gentlemen, coinhined with the highest technical skill and advice. The 
Advisory Board lopresents many important interests; the as.sociation for the 
staffing of the works, will also ensure a permanent continuity of the highest 
class of works management and the connection of the Corporation with the 
markets and manufacture of the world. 


The operations of the Steel Corporation will offer unrivalled oppoituiiities 
for the establishment of associated industries, which will combine in a similar 
way the finest technical knowledge and capacity of the west with the raw- 
materials and financial resources of the east. 

It may now be taken as fully established that India is destined to become 
a factor of the greatest importance in the world manufacture ot steel. The 
abundance of iron ore of the highest quality, the cheap fuel, labour and rail¬ 
way freights, the geographical convenience from the point of view of markets, 
and the comparative freedom from the after effects of the war all serve to 
confirm this view. 


Owing to the demand which took place during the war for steel, a serious 
inroad w-as made upon the deposits of high grade ores in all parts of the 
world. At the same time impetus was given to prospecting in India, with 
the result that while many countries, so far as accessible ores are concerned, 
are being forced to the use of lower grade materials, India has at its command' 
practicaHv untonched fields of the richest iron ores, iManufacturers are 
turning their attention to new sources ot supplies, but these invariably mean 
largely increased freighls .due to long leads. In India, where the coal and 
iron are comparatively near to each other, it is clear that the opportunity 
exists either to make iron upon the spot, or to export the ores, but the latter 
course would not be so advantageous to the country. 

The Corporation will be closely in touch with the iron and steel trade 
throughout the world, ami every opportunity will be taken to export produc¬ 
tions wherever markets are favourable. Apart from manufactured goods, 
agencies will be utilised for the sale of ores, ferro-maiigaiiese, coal and coke, 
t.ar and other by-products, and the situation of India, almost midway between 
the great European and American markets, will place the Corporation in a 
strong position as an exporter. In regard to Asiatic and East African trade 
It will have special advantages. 
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In regard to local markets, it lias been estimated recently bx a o»m> 
Detent authority that the consumption per head of iron and steel in India is 
less than one-hundredth of the consumption per head in the United Stotes of 
America, but even with this limited consumption there is ample roomlfor an 
undertaking of the siae now proposed, merely for sales in India. Several 
million pounds sterling were sent out of tbe country yearly before the War 
in payment of iron and steel goods, of which a large proportion could be made 
locally, given the technical control and experience. If, apart from this, the 
demand per bead of population grows, as has been invariably tutperienced 
elsewhere with the increase of education, the scope for the Corporation’s 
operations in India alone appears almost unlimited, the only check to pro¬ 
gress being the ladk of works to make up the iron and steel produced. The 
•Corporation will be in a unique position m regard to this side of the matter 
(laving regard to its associated groups, and apart from this the present 
scheme will provide extensive manufacturing facilities from the commence¬ 
ment of operations. 

Our plant is designed in the most economical units for each operation, 
and it will be of thoroughly modern type, embodying labour-saving appliances 
wherever possible. Fullest advantage is being taken of past experience, not 
only European and American, but Indian also. All designs will allow for any 
• expansion desirable in the future. 

The undertaking when running fuU will produce approximately: — 

670,000 to 720,000 tons of pig-iron per annum, from which will be pro¬ 
duced, 

600,000 tons of steel ingots, from which will be produced, 

4.50,000 tons of rolled steel, 

and also “ inferiors,” scrap, foundry pig-iron, ferro-manganese and by¬ 
products. 

Tli'i plant will include four .500-ton per diem blast furnaces, sixteen 60-toa 
open hearth steel furnaces, four 500-ton mixers, and cogging, section, plate 
and other mills to correspond. 

It is isitimated that the capital eventually required for the whole under¬ 
taking, including the purchase of the .sources of raw material supplies, the 
development of mines and collieries, the construction of coke ovens, the erec¬ 
tion of the town and provision of housing accommodation, the cost of plant 
and its erection, electrical and water undertakings, offices and stores, rail¬ 
ways, roads and bridges, working capital, freight, etc., and the promotion of 
associated undertakings, will be approximately Rs. 20 crores. The first issue 
will be of 8 crores. 

Steps will be taken from the beginning to provide sales organisations 
throughout India and the East, and to enter into arrangements with all 
possible consumers, if possible under contracts, with a view to haying market 
facilities available as soon as production commences. 

The pre-war capacity of India for absorption of iron and steel materials 
is indicated by a careful analysis of the position up to the outbreak of war 
to have been about 21 million tons a year, apart from special classes of goods 
which could not be made in the country for a considerable period .to come. 
The quantities absorbed were rapidly and regularly growing, but even on 
this pre-war basis, there remains a consumption in India, after allowing for 
all indigenous production existing and hitherto proposed, of considerably 
more than the proposed full output of the Steel Corporation, When allow 
ance is made for the normal growth which will have accrued by the time the 
Corporation is producing, it will lie appreciated that the local market for its 
output is a very favourable one. With the possibilities of exports added, i‘ 
is clear that the present programme is a conservative one. 

The operations of the Steel Corporation will in the first instance be con¬ 
fined to the erection and working of one-quarter of the undertaking. 
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• It will be possible in this way to revise the programme at any time shouh 
this be desirable, and to take ailvantage of any developments that may occm 
^during the erection of the first quarter of the undertaking. 

An essential part of the project is that associated industries should bt 
brought into existence as soon as possible in order to strengthen the markets 
for the Steel Corporation’s products and to make the concern, with ite 
groupings, as nearly self-contained as possible. 

. The chemical side of the project has been investigated in conjunction with 
leading chemical interests in the United Kingdom. This will comprise the 
questions of the manufacture of sulphuric acid, chlorine, sulphate of amonia, 
benzol, creosote and many other products. 

I have, Sira, tried to lay before vou the aims and objects of The United 
Steel Corporation of Asia, but these aims and objects are irrsufficient^to con¬ 
vince the investing public and before launching our scheme it is necessary 
for the attitude of the Government on the Tariff question to be defined, as it 
appears that a protective duty on Iron and Steel imports into India will be 
enhanced in the near future. We are of the opinion India is bound to 
realise that she ia going to be a large steel producing country in the near 
future and it is confidently expected that the Indian Government will foster 
the industry. 

We have based our calculation on a selling price of Es. 150 per ton for 
rails. Our depreciation figures are taken at 6 per cent, on plant and machinery, 
2J per cent, on buildings. On these figures we are able to show a profit, 
but this profit is not sufficient to attract the investor, therefore we find it 
necessary to ask fon a small additional duty. 

We as a firm with many interests are reluctant to ask for an extra duty 
on steel, hut in doing so we feel we would he giving a great impetus to 
the development of the trade of this country by the flotation of The United 
Steel Corporation of Asia Limited because the raw materials required for 
■our scheme are as follows:— 



Tons. 

Coking coal. 

. 1,197,000 

Non-rokin^? coal. 

268,000 

Iron ore . 

. 1,174,000 

Limestone. 

594,000 

Dolomite. 

48,000 

Magnesite. 

12.000 

Manganese. 

90,000 

Fluorspar. 

(o) Befractories required in construction:— 

6,000 


15 million firebricks. 

4 million silica bricks. 


(b) Refractories required for maintenance:— 

7 million firebricks. 

4 million silica bricks. 

Tons. 

Coal required for («). 625,000 

Coal required for (6). 500,000 

This would mean increased trade for Engineering Works, Bailways, Wagon 
Builders, Coal Companies, Befraotories, Snipping, in fact there would be 
few trades which would not benefit by this development. 

The minerals and materials to be handled annually are approximately 
5,000,000 tons. Surely this tonnage is sufficient to induce Government to 
•consider a policy which will in the infant stages of this industry give is 
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sufficient support to enable it to grow into manhood without injuring other 
industries dependant on steel, considering what the balance of trade will mean 
to the Country if we were in a position to go forward with our scheme to-day. 

If it is decided to protect the existing Steel Industry by higher tarifls,* 
we wish to emphasise the fact that many other inter-dependant Industries 
must also receive similar consideration, otherwise they will be placed in a 
position of unfair competition with imported msinufaotured steel. In fact 
the present tariffs are unfair and a drag on the development of the Country, 
f.i. we call your attention to the existing high tariff on Stefl as compared 
with the low tariff imposed on machinery, which reflects adversely on manu¬ 
facturers of machinery in this country. We consider the import duty on 
“ raw ” steel other than that manufactured in this country must be lower 
than tl^t imposed on the manufactured article, whether the latter is imported 
in the form of fabricated or partially fabricated steel or in the form of 
machinery or parts of machinery. 

Again, if Government adopt the principle that a higher scale of tariffs is 
justified and necessary, wo consider that such tariffs as are finally decided 
upon must be operative on all materials imported into the country by 
Government in all its branches, including State Controlled Railways. 

It is for Government to examine the position from the economic point of 
view, balancing an increased tariff rate against the revenue which the country 
will gain in the shape of taxation, customs duties, cesses, railway freights, 
etc. In case of war, steel is one of the first commodities required. 

Gentlemen, we place this information before you to assist in enabling 
you to take that broad view which is so essential for the welfare and liuild- 
ing up of this country which contains so much undeveloped Mineral wealth. 

We take the view it is possible to increase the present tariffs .5 per cent, 
without throwing a furtlier burden on to the country, because tlie revenue paid 
directly or indirectly would more than balance the difference. 

With this protection and by exempting steel-makers from import duty 
on all pl^t r^uired directly for steel making, providing such plant cannot 
be made in this country, we are of the opinion India will lie in a position to 
compete in the steel trade. 


Statement U.—Letter, date.d 7th November 19,'!. from ili. Tarlton o; 

Messrs. Bird and Company, to the Tariff Bwird. 

I have the lionour to enclose further copies of the nritten evidence sub¬ 
mitted by me on behalf of The United Steel Corporation of Asia limited and 
in connection with the coal trade. 

With reference to my application that I might be permitted to reconsider 
the request made for an additional import duty on steel, I beg now on behalf 
of The United Steel Corporation of Asia Limited to ask for an additional 
duty of 10 per cent, to be placed on imported steel. 




In his evidence before, the Tariff Board on the 5lh Mr. E. S. Tarlton made the 
following remarhs in connection with coal trade. 

Supply and demand caused the general rise in coal prices in 1920. Until 
then the tr^e had never received a fair price for its coal, therefore this industry 
was throttled in its infancy by the factor which is its menace to-day i e 
Wagon Supply. ’ ' ’ 


In 1906 coal was purchased at an average price of Rs. 2-15 per ton 
companies as had not a contract which gave them a guaranteed waror 
were crushed almost out of existence. “ 


Such 

supply 



Those who held contracts at these prices had to resort to methods which 
handicapped and are still handicapping a clear cut mining policy of up-to* 
, date methods. 

Millions of tons of coal can be seen lying unworkable in the Raneegunge 
and Jherri^ areas. Acres of superincumbent strata are now chasm collecting 
large quantities of water and passing this on into the mine to be dealt with by 
expensive pumping plant, jeopardising the very existence of some mines, 
increasing the coat per ton in others: all due to what ? The short-sighted 
policy of the past brought about by the system or lack of system of wagon 
distribution whioli is still our daily impediment and still handicaps the develop¬ 
ment of the mines. 

Until this most important matter is adjusted I do not see how it is possible 
to reduce selling prices. 

If transport were on a sound basis and we were able to remove the coal 
as it is raised and as is done in other countries, it would be a easy majter to 
reduce prices and give a satisfactory return to the investing public. 

\'oii ask, Gentlemen, how wagon supplies affect the cost per ton. I will 
refer hack to 1906 when tJie average price was Rs. 2-15 per ton and reached 
Its. .'i-11 in 1017. I do not hesitate to say such prices did not permit the 
scientific development of a coal mine and this is partially responsible for 63 
collieries with a capital of Rs. 314 lacs paying no dividend to-day. 

It is within recent memory that many collieries could only eke out a living 
by working rise coal. Rise coal may be cheap at the time, but it becomes 
expensive when surfaces have subsided, leaving mines subject to flooding and 
fire. 

Again shortage of wagons increase costs by necessitating dumping. Every 
ton of coal dumped means a direct waste of Re. 0-8-0. Further the percent¬ 
age of small coal is increased from 22 per cent, to 39 per cent. 

Speaking for the Coal Companies my firm represent, I hero mention we 
are carrying and liave earriod a constant burden of Us. 10,000,000 of stocks for 
tile past 3 U'ars, which is approximately Ke. 0-8 per ton (interest charges). 
Analyse what this inoau.s in lalioiir. We must engage labour, house it and 
liold it in readiness to jiiek up dumped coal and load it as and when wagons 
are -.Iipplied. Tills labour is nou-pro<luctive, look at tile difference from the 
otiior side of the picture I Instead of employing two men on the surface to 
every thr<‘e in the tiiiii^e, we Wi*re able to load direct into wagons 

Taxation.~Jn 1913 one of our coal coneeins raised approximately 11} lacks 
of Ions—for tliis we paid Hs. 19,200 in income-tax and Rs, 10,200 in cesses. In 
1922 till* same eompaity paid for flic same raisings Rs. 2..58,000 in income-tax 
and Rs. 1,07,000 in cesses, equal to a 1,300 per ceui. increase and a 1,600 
per cent, in the otlier. Expenditure at the colliery was 2,5 lacks in 1913; this 
wa- increased to .50 lacks in 1922. Wages in 19i,3 ammmtod to 13 lacks in 
1922 to 27..50.000. Stores cost Rs. 2,76,000 in 1913—Rs. 6,17,000 in 1922. 

Wc ,aro not immindful that wages are on a high basis and a break here is 
inevil,'dile. With this and the savings made possible by improved wagon supply 
(the wagon t,rouble is imdoiibtedly rosponsililo for Re. 1-8-0 per ton) relief iii 
till' sliape of taxation, rebates in freight tor coal to the Port of Calcutta, I am 
optimistic enough to believe that we sliould place the coal trade of this country 
second In none and be able to market our coal Rs. 2 per ton below 1924 prices. 

My reference to reliates in freight to the Port of Calcutta may leave you 
wondering as to what this has to do with reduced prices. It means this, the 
niora markets recovered the greater the despatches, which means a reduction 
m Overhead Charges. 

Finally, one word of warning, if under the present system of wagon control 
nnrenmnerative prices are forced upon the coal owners, the trade may be driven 
0 .adopt the system of working that was in vogue 15 years ago, wUch mean* 
the future generation will pay dearly for the great essentia! this country depends 
ipon for its development. 

VOL. nr. 
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Statement III. — Letter, dated 9th November 192$, from Messrs. Bird & to., 
to the Tariff Board. * 

In connection with the e-ndence given before you on the 6th instant by 
Mr. E. S. Tarlton on behalf of the United Steel Corporation of Asia, Limited, 
we have the honour now to enoloee for your information the following, in 
accordance with your request: — 

(1) ‘Memorandum and Articles of Association of the United Steel Cor- 

poration of Asia, Limited. 

(2) Note on the proposed joint remuneration to be pai’d to the Technical 

.advisers and Managing Agents. 

(8) Note on the distances of raw materials from the proposed site of 

Works. 

(4) Comparative statement showing cost of works erected in England and 

in India. 

(5) Estimated cost of the acquisition and development of raw material 

properties. 

(6) Estimate of the cost of 1 ton rolled material. 

(7) Note on Capital and raising costs of a colliery with an output on 

220,000 tons a year. 

(8) Memorandum on the demand for iron and steel in India. 

(?) Proposed .Joint Ptemuneration. 

1. On the value of all permanent works of the Company erected on behalf 
of the Company a commission at the rate of Us. 6 per cent. 

2. For the first years commencing 3 months after date of first puldic issue 
of capital a fee of Rs. 2 lakhs per annum together with a commission at the 
rate of 9 per cent, on the annual profit of the Company after deducting interest 
on debentures or other loans but before placing any sum to depreciation 
reserve or other special account and before making any provision for income- 
tax, super tax, excess, profit, duty, or other like impositions. 

3. After the first five years as above to the date of the termination of the 
appointment of the M. As: and T. As : a fee of Rs. 6 lakhs per annum together 
with a commission at the rate of Rs. b per cent, on the annual profit of the 
Company calculated as aforesaid so long as the dividend and/or bonus on the 
issued ordinary shares of the Company does not exceed 7 per cent, per annum 
on such shares together with a commission of 1 per cent, for each additional 
dividend and/or bonus of 1 per cent, beyond 7 per cent, declared in respect of 
such ordinary shares in any year with a maximum of ten per cent, per annum 
on such profit. 

(-7) Note on distances of raw materials from proposed site of Works, 

Miles. 

Coal.168 

Iron ore.124 

Limestone.60 

Manganese ore.124 

Berised figures on the above subject to further railway construction. 

Miles. 

Coal.168 

Iron ore.63 

Limestone ......... 60 

^I'lngancse ore.68 


Not printed. 
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* Comparative statement showing the cost of erection of blast furnace at Home 

and in India. 


Effect at Hoiue. Effect at India. 
£ .C 


Coke ovens 

366,066 

406,094 

Blast furnace 

363,617 

409,548 

'Open bearth 

518,193 

649,859 

Mills .... 

. 1,238,841 

1,433,256 

Power station 

451,816 

505,817 

Railways and Stock 

255,701 

282,229 

Workshops 

131,336 

1.52,648 • 

Water and Hydraulic 

147,956 

163,211 

General 

70,217 

70,794 

Total 

. 3,543,743 

4,073,151 


Add contingencies 30 per cent. 426,849 
Say £ 4,500,000 

The above covers— 

1 Blast Furnace. 

70 Coke Ovens. 

1 Mixer and 5 60-Ton Steel Furnaces. 

Mills to cover all British Standard sections and sheets. 
Nccessurv auxiliary plant. 


^5) Esthnotcd cost of the ocf/uisition and development of lotc material pro- 
periies required. 

He. 

Coal. 40,00,000 

Iron and manganese ore. 18,00,000 

I.imestone . 15,00,000 


(6) Estimate of the cost of 1 ton rolled material. 


Pig Iron— 

Material— 

Rs. A. p. 

Ore ....... .400 

Coke.19 0 0 

Limestone.18 0 

Labour..8 0 0 

Working and other charges.5 0 0 


Cost of pig iron per ton. 32 8 0 


Ingots-- '' 

Material . 36 0 0 

Labour 8 0 0 

Working and other chargee. 24 4 0 


Cost of ingots per ton. 68 4 0 

a 2 
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Rolliiiij llilU— 

Material . • ■ • 

Labour . . t ' • 

Working and otlier cimrges . 


Depreciation. 

Cost per ton Rolled Jratcrial (Rails) 

(r) Utie on capital and raising costs of a colliery with an average output of 
230.000 ions per year. 


Rs. A. p. 

Total capital invested ‘. 8,00,000 0 0 

Total block expenditure to date— 

Rs. A. p. 

Block. 13,15,320 11 0 

Building. 3,02,466 6 1 

Machiuevv. 8,35,226 16 2 

Electric installation. 5,85.023 11 7 

Filtered water installation . 8,249 0 0 

Railnav siding. 45,193 6 7 

Furniture. 8,052 5 0 


31,51,532 7 5 

Note. —The total Depreciations taken against the above is Rs. 18,11,032-7-5. 


J?,S. A. P. 
7518 0 
7 0 0 
19 2 0 


101 IS 0 


. .28 7 0 


. 125 6 0 


Yearly depieciation allowed hij income-tax authorities. 


Machinery 10 per cent. 

Electric installation 7i per cent. 
Buildings 5 per cent. . 

Railway siding 5 per cent. . 
Furniture 5 per cent. . 

Shaft sinking 5 per cent. 


Rs. A. p. 
43.110 14 4 
36,336 7 6 
12,734 10 10 
964 8 10 
557 1 7 
20,445 12 10 

1,14,149 7 11 

9,17,080 0 0 


Working capital. 

Raising coats.—(Colliery only) Rs. 3-12-2 per ton. 

This docs not include overhead charges, depreciation taxation or other 
sundry items. 


(8) Memorandum, on the demand for iron and steel in India. 

(Note prepared in 1919.) 

Apart from exports, this depends upon the capacity of the country for 
absorption. It must be remembered that this is of 2 kinds :— 

(а) Normal user and replacement (annual). 

(б) Connected with development (individual to particular year and 

dependent upon rate of progress). 
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In 191S there wss a coMiderable riee in absorption apart from inacbiHery, 
and the net figure was about 1,060,000 tons as against previous 2 yean 
' about 760,000 tons per annum. Having regard to recovery from war conditions 
assume the demand frOm 1922 to 1925 to be 1,500,000 tons per mnum ot SO 
per cent, m excess of best previous yesiB. ^ or ou 

To this must he added machinery (of all kinds, electrical, printing, prime 
movers, locomotives), rolling stock, etc., which is taken at 1,000,000 tons 
per annum apart from improbable and remote items, allowing for difficulties of 
recovery, delivery labour, etc. (Approximately the same figiire as 191.1.) 


Statement IV. — Letter, dated 11th December 1923, from Messrs. Bird <t Co., 
to the Tariff Board. 

With reterencc to your request to Mr. Tarlton, we enclose a statemeift pre¬ 
pared by Messrs. Cammell Laird & Co,, in connection with the proposed erec¬ 
tion of plant for the United Steel Corporation ot Asia LimitwI. These figures 
were prepared in England and we regret we cannot separate the details. 


THE I NITED STEEL t'ORroRATION OF ASIA LIMITED. 


One Blast Furnace Scheme. 



Kierted at 

Freight 

IiHurance 

and 

Landing 

Impoi-t 

Eroelcd in 

F. 0. E. 


Home. 

Duty. 

Indi.i. 

Cftitt* (ivcns . . I 


Charges, 

i:». 

21,i24 

Its. 

18,004 

40tl,0i4 

226,111 

l^last fnrnaci' 

303,017 

80,533 

15,393 

409,543 

265,700 

OjH'u lieartli 

.•|18,193 

93,310 

38,356 

C49,S5i) 

343,436 

Mills . 

1,238,81.1 

1,43,448 

50 067 

1,433,2-56 

1,061,492 

Pciwcr station 

4.') 1,810 

37,870 

15,825 

5t'5,jJ 7 

407,360 

Kaiiw.ivs ami Stork 

255,7<n 

15,986 

10,-542 

282,229 

236,627 

Workshops 

131.330 1 14,884 

6,428 

152.048 

108,440 

Water ami livdniuHo 

14r,«5() 

11,141 

4.018 ' 163,211 

67,171 

(ieneral 

70,217 

372 

301 

70,794 

41,317 


3,543,743 

3,08,974 

1,60,434 

: 4,073,151 

2,750,554 


Contingencies 10 per cent, say 426,849 say £4,500,000 total. 

V.U,—Tlie above covers:— 

1 Blast furnace. 

TO Coke ovens. 

1 Mixer and 5 60-ton Steel Furnaces. 

Mills to cover all British Standard Sections and Sheets. 

Mceessary auxiliary plant. 

CAMMELL LAIRD & COMPANY, LIMITED, 

SIana<jing Director, 
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O^al evidence of Mr. E. S. Tarlton.representing Ae 
United Steel Corporation of Asia, Lindted, 
recorded at Calcutta on the . 

5th November 1923. 

President. —You have come to-day mainly on behalf of the United Steel 
Corporation of Asia? 

Mr. Tarlton. —Yes.. 

President. —In connection with the written statement which you have 
placed before us? 

Mr. Tarlton. —Yes. 

President. —Apart from that, there is certain information we should like 
to get on the subject of coal, and I understand that you may be able to help 
us, speaking on behalf of Messrs. Bird & Co. 

Mr. Tarlton. —I will try to do .so. May I, before discussing this paper, 
refer you to my note? I ask you not to accept the 5 per cent, tariff men¬ 
tioned there as final, I wish to refer to it again either to-night or to-morrow. 

President.—\oa, we will understand that, for the present, this 5 per 
cent, which you have mentioned is not necessarily your final opinion. 

Mr. Tarlton. —Yes. 

President. —You have told us in the written statement how the United 
Steel Corporation of Asia came to be established. I understand that a site 
has already been selected for the proposed works. 

.1/r. Tarlton. —We have options on three site.s. 

President. —Has any final decision been come to? 

Mr. Tarlton. —No. 

President. —Could you tell us where these sites are? It is of some inter¬ 
est to know whether .vou propose to establish yourself, like the Indian Iron 
and Steel Co., in the vicinity of the coal or, like the Tata Iron and Steel 
Co., in the vicinity of the iron ore. 

-Ifr. Tarlton. —We are nearer the limestone and iron ore than we are 
to the coal, and the sites are within easy reach of the B. N. Ry. main line. 
I don’t think it advisable to give out the site. 

President. —That is quite sufficient for our purpose. Vou consider that it 
will be along the main line of the Bengal Nagpur Railway? 

Mr. Tarlton. —Yes. 

President. —Could you also give us the approsimate distances from coal, 
iron ore and limestone? 

Mr. Tarlton.—The distance from coal is approximately 170 miles and 
from the iron ore approximately 121—we hope to reduce the ore lead to 
something like 63. Limestone SO miles.* 

President. —The limestone is a matter in which we are anxious to get 
information as to the amount available in India within the easy reach of 
the coal and iron ore. Can you indicate roughly where this limestone is 
to bo found? 

Mr. Tarlton. —At Raipur. 

President —^Are you satisfied that there is an ample supply of limestone 
of the proper quality? 


Vide Statement III (3). 
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' Mt. Tarlton —We have satisfied ourselves and our Technical Advisers 
that, as far as raw materials go, we have reserved for this concern sufficient 
supplies to last for a period of 100 years. 

President .—Is the quality of the limestone good? Is it equal in quality 
to that used by manufacturers of iron in other parts of the world? 

Mr. Tarlton .—The limestone which we have reserved for our furnaces 
is of excellent quality, and although there are better limestones to be found 
in European countries, for India it is very good. 

President .—The matter is of some interest to us because the information 
we got from the Geological Survey was roughly to the effect that, while 
undoubtedly limestone exists in Chota Nagpur and the country round about, 
the best limestone was to be found in Assam, and they were not prepared 
to say that, in the vicinity of the iron ore and coal, limestone existed in 
large quantities of the proper quality. 

Mr. Tarlton .—On the whole the As.sam deposits are superior to the Choti 
Nagpur deposits, but we are in the fortunate position to be able to quarry 
and pick the stone required to give the best results. The areas we have 
leased also contain high gr.ade dolomite. 

President --T think that the evidence we have had is that there is no 
lack of dolomite, hut that there was a doubt about the limestone, and 
that was why I was asking you particularly about this. 

Mr. TnrHon.~J am of cour.se speaking for the United Steel Corporation of 
Asia, Limited, when I say we have sufficient high grade limestone and dolo- 
mit^we have here areas, the.se have been specially reserved for this scheme. 

President. —Then, 1 take it that speaking generally the Corporation are 
fully satisfied ns to the sufficiency of the raw materials for the production 
of steel and as to their being conveniently situated? 

Mr. Tarlton. —Yes. 

President.—So as to diminish the cost of production? 

Mr. Tarlton —Yes. Our Technical Advisers have visited the country and 
satisfied themselves on this point. These men are of high standing in the 
steel trade, and have returned to England satisfied with the raw materials; 
they are convinced there is room for the works that we are proposing, and 
further that there is a market for the m.aterials we should produce. 

President.—u comes to this. The Corporation, as you have already said 
m the written statement, aie satisfied that, under the conditions that exist 
in India, it is perfectly po.ssible for a prostieroiis steel manufacturing indus¬ 
try to grow up, .subject to this that it will be necc.s.tary for Government to 
give some encoiiiageiiieiit at the start. 

Mr. Tarlton —Yes, at the start. 

President.—In the opinion of the Corporation or those whom voii re¬ 
present, it IS worth while giving that encouragement:-' 

Mr. Tarlton. —Yes. 

7’i-csidciif,_Supposing things were left as they are and that no protec¬ 
tion in any form wa.s given, do you think that other firms in addition to tha 
lata Iron and Steel Co. would enter on the manufacture of steel within 
the next 10 years? 

Mr. Tarlton.—\ will reply by saying if the investor was satisfied with a 
ijoasible 6 per cent, return on capital The United Steel Corporation of Asia 
atd , might be floated to-day, but what is the true position. Government 
■eciirities .show a return of approximately 6 per cent, free of income tax, 
herefore it is impossible to expect the public to take an interest in a 
ominercial undertaking showing a 5 per cent, return. Therefore all that we 
Sk for is a small tariff, sufficient to induce the investor to come out and 
Iivest his money in an undertaking such as we hope to put on the market, 
ir we firmly believe, with all the improvements that have been brought into 
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being in the steel manufacture during and since the war, we should make a 
great success of our Works. It is for Government to sum up the position 
and say whether, by increasing the import duty on steel, it will be to the 
benefit of the country to foster an undertaking such as this I have presented 
to yon to-day. 

President. —Theii you consider that any extra protection that is required 
is mainly for this purpose, i.e., to attract capital.^ 

Mr. Tarlton. —^Yes. 

President. —Indian capital particularly? 

Mr. Tarlton. —Yes. 

President. —You have told us that, when tlie plants of the Corporation 
are cqpipleted, you expect to get an outturn of IfiO.OOO tons of rolled steel 
a year. 

Mr. Tarlton. —Yes. 

President. —The capital expenditure that would be necessary to incur 
will be Rs. 20 crores? 

Mr. Tarlton. —Yes. 

President. —You have told us that it includes the purchase of the resources 
of raw material supplies, the development of mines and collieries, the 
construction of coke ovens, the erection of the town and provision of housing 
accommodation, the cost of the plant and its erection, electrical and water 
undertakings, offices and stores, railways, roads and bridges, working capital, 
freight, etc., and the promotion of associated undertakings. Take one of 
these items—the working capital. What is youi- estimate of the working 
capital required for this production of 4.50,000 tons of rolled steel 

Ml. Tarlton. —Something like Rs. 80 lakhs. 

President. —Will that be sufficient working cajiitid? 

Mr. Tarlton. —That is working capital for the fiist stage, for the smaller 
outturn of 140,000 tons. 

President. —Perhaps I had better juit another question fir.st You have 
told us that your intention is to put up one quarter of the complete under¬ 
taking in the first instance. 

Mr. Tarlton. —Yes. 

Presidenf. —Can you give us the outturn which ,\ou expect to get.^ W’ill 
it be only Jth of the total outturn or something more than that? 

Mr. Tarlton. —The outturn will be 140.000 tons 

Pre.sident. —Let us have in the first instance the working capital for tho 
production of 140,000 tons of rolled steel. 

Mr. Tarlton. —Rs. 78 lakhs. 

President. —And then for the full outturn? 

Mr. Tarlton. —Rs. 2} crores. 

Pwidenf.—-Now could you tell u.s how you ariived at the.se l.gures'’ 1 
should like to explain that I am not really asking out of curiosity but because 
ceidiain figures have been placed before us by the Tata Iron and .Steel Co. 

It is of some importance to us to get other figures with which we could com¬ 
pare their figures. Can the amount required be estimated for instance on 
the basis that the manufacturer must carry the cost of production for two 
or three months before he is paid for his outturn? 

Mr. Tarlton. —We are budgeting for carrying three months’ supply of raw 
materials and three months’ hills 

President. —You con.sider from your experience as a business man that, 
on a basis of that kind, you can arrive at a sufficiently accurate estimate? 

Mr. Tarlton. —I think that all bills should be paid within three months. 

President. —It naturally would vary from one trade to another Gbviouslj 
it must according to the process of manufacture. 



Mr. Tarlton. —Quite. Taking the average payment of bills, we can, I 
think, safely take three months. 

President. —That takes into account the length of process of iminufacture 
and also the fact that you may have, under conditions as thev are in India 
to-day, to carry stocks of coal owing to railway difficulties? 

Mr. Tarlton. —We have taken all that into consideration. 

President. —Then passing on now to another item: in that estimate of 
Rs. 20 crores, what is the sum you estimate would be required for associated 
undertakings? 

Mr. Tarlton. —Rs. 2 orores. Tljat, 1 might say, includes other contingen¬ 
cies of which I have not the details before me now. 

President. —1 am not quite sure that I understand what you mea||. Do 
yoti mean as a sort of reserve or what.^ 

Mr. Tarlton. —Partially, 1 have a note on what associated industries we 
are prepared to invest in to encourage the use of our steel. 

President. —It is not that J want to go in any great detail but merely 
I want to understand tlie nature of the contingencies. Out of the Rs. 20 
crores you propose to spend Rs. 2 crores i-aiher in creating your market thaa 
in promoting the production? 

Mr. Tarlton. —That is right. 

Pifddent. —Then, the balance of Rs 15 crores is the expenditure that you 
consider will be necessary? 

.V/'. Tarlton. —Rs. 18 crores will be necessary. 

Pi evident .—T have deducted Rs 2^ crores which is your working capital. 

Mr. Tarlton. —1 was not aware you had deducted the working capital. 

President. —Tliat is to say, your lixed capital expenditure on the works 
themselves, coal mines, ore miueN, etc., will be Rs. 15^ crores. 

Mr. Tailton. —Rs. 15^ to 16 crores. 

Piesidriit .—Take your working capital first. J do not know' whether you 
propose that it should be provided for either by Debentures or any form of 
share capital, or w'hether it would simply be borrowed from time to time on 
cash credits or temporary loans. 

Ml. Tarlton. —The original idea was that we should market 1,960,000 
shar{*s of Rs. 100 each and issue as preference or ordinary as hereafter to 
be determined. It is impossible at this stage to say exactly w'hat the market 
would be willing to accept. 

Piesidenf. —1 will put my question more generally. Taking the whole 
.suin of Rs. 20 (U'ores. what will that cost you in interest charges you 
anticipate? 

Mr. Tarlton. —1- think that we should be quite safe in taking 6 per cent, 
as an average. 

President. —^As an average on the t<ital? 

-V/’. Tarlton.— 

President. —Could you explain a little how this average is arrived at? 
*\Vhat ] am thinking of is that you expect to pay your ordinary capital the 
rate of interest which in tills country is required to attract the investor. 

Mr. Tailton. —You want to know w’hat we really would pay on these 
preference hhares? 

President. —The point of view from which I am looking at it is this. If 
the (Corporation is successful, and if the expectations are realised, as regards 
Its preference shares or debentures, it will have to pay the rate of interest 
which the investor requires at present; %|id as regards the ordinary capital, 
it should earn a rate of interest that it is usually expected in industrial 
undertakings. 
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Mr. Tar/fon,.—Our original idea was that we might have been able to put 
up preference capital on 6 per cent, basis, but I am afraid as standing to<day, 
and specially in this country with jute preference as it is now, there is no* 
possible chance of getting capital for anything under 7 per cent. 

President. —Would there be a wide difference between debenture interest 
and the preference share interest.^ 

Mr. Tarlton. —No. I do not think there could be. 

President. —You take 7 per cent, all-round intere.vt on capital raised that 
way to be somewhere near the mark 

Mr. TarJton. —I think it will not be on the high side for such investments. 
President. —Out of Ra. 20 crorcs what proportion would probably have 
to bo Ifeiaed on 7 per cent, basis and what proportion would be raised on an 
ordinary share capital basis? 

Afr. Tarlton. —Going back to the original idea we should have liked to- 
have gone forward with 1,060.000—100 rupee preference shares and 8 lakhs 
of deferred (ordinary) shares. 

President. —On that basis yon would have a minute proportion of your 
capital in ordinary shares and all the rest preference. 

Mr. Tarlton. —But since we took out tliese figures, the market has again 
changed, and if we are to go along witli the scheme we shall have to be 
guided by what the market is prepared to pay. 

President. —Are you prepared to expivss an opinion on what would be 
feasible under existing conditions in the market? I take it that you have 
got to have a larger proportion of ordinary capital as the market i.s less 
likely to take preference sliaivs 

Mr. Tarlton .—I think that the market is uninterested in steel at any 
price. T do not think it is possible to arrive at a figure until this Board' 
has made their recommendation. That is our view of the position 

President. —f am afraid in that ca.se we cannot arrive at the answer 
to-day. 

Mr. Tarlton. —We are really waiting to put forward our scheme until 
after the future tariffs are knoun. We cannot rai.se capital under those old 
condition.s. and we are unable to go any further unless a protection i.s given. 
The return is not sufficient to put up a pro.spectus which will induce the 
public to come in. We do not want to commence with a show on paper 
figures: we want to be convinced that we can carry out what we start. 

Ptesidenf.—One can say this much. At any rate the profit that you have 
got to pay on your SO lakhs will he something higher than 7 per cent. 

Mr. Tarlton .—Yes. 

Presidcrtf.-—Supposing ymi had .started on the hasi-s of Ird ordinary shares 
and ^ds preference .sliares, do you regard 10 per cent, on ordinary shares 
as a satisfactory return? 

Mr. Ta//ton. —Yes. 

President. —On that basi.s '[id ordinaiy and ^frehs preference .shares I’aised 
at 7 per cent, the average would bo 8 per cent. But I understand that; if 
you wanted to raise your capital now, you think you would not be able to 
raise it at 8 per cent. If an average of 8 per cent, is too low for the 
tapital of 800 lakhs w’ith which you are going to start, what do you consider 
to be a fair average? 

Mr. Tarlton .—^Again I think we .should not take the average because the 
man who takes preference is not interested in ordinary. Therefore we will 
keep them separate. In these Rs. 8 crores that we want for our first unit 
we may have to pay 8 per cent, for preference, 7 per cent, might be possible, 
with regard to the return on ordinary capital during the first stage if we 
were able to show a return of 10 per cent, then we may induce people to 
invest, and if we were able to obtain 10 per cent, return on the first unit, 
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that means to say that we should certainly improve our position by another 
3 per cent, when we had the whole mill going, I put 2 per cent, but it may 
be greater because certain plants are bound to take time to put in, and they 
would not be employed to its full capacity. Therefore the outlook on the 
whole scheme is much brighter than on the first unit, and we should make 
it perfectly clear in our prospectus. 

President. —Yes. Your overhead charges must be higher on the first unit 
than on the rest. If you take 10 per cent, on the first Rs. 8 crores the 
average would be somewhere about 9 per cent. What I am really trying to 
get at is this: when we are attempting to assess the degree of protection 
required, we have to consider what will be a fair selling price for the Indian 
manufacturer, so that his enterprise will be a success. I want to go on to 
another item—overhead charges and depreciation. You have told us in 
the written statement that, in making your calculations, you have ^ken 
the rate of depreciation at 2\ per cent, on buildings and 5 per cent, on 
machinery and plant, and on the basis of selling price of Rs. 150 per ton 
for rails you say yon would get some profit. But the rates which were given 
by Tata as those accepted by tlie income-tax authorities were— 

2] per cent, on ordinary buildings; 

5 per cent, on works buildings; 

7\ percent, on plant and machinoiy generally: and 

10 per cent, on colliery machinery .and plant. 

These were the rates that they gave us as having been actually accepted 
by the ineonie-tax authorities. I should like to have your opinion about 
that. Do you consider that the rate of per cent, which is usually allowed 
on plant and machinery is excessiveP 

Mr. Tailtoii. —No. but 1 am surprised at the figure that you give me. 
becau.so tlie figures tliat ^\■e have taken here were more or less on the lines 
of what Ave aeie alloAved hy the income-tax a''.sc.''smcnt office, and we should 
certainly again change our figures. If Tatas’ obtain these rates for their 
plant. 1 take it tliat we should look foiAvard safely to working the same 
figures into the .scheme that we put ourselves As regards 10 per cent, on 
colliery machinery, it is high I think. It is only 71 per cent, that is 
allowed. 

/‘rrsudcaf.—AVe asked Sir Rohert Smytli about that on Saturday, and 
ho saiil that ho regarded that as a reasonable rate, speaking on l»ehalf of 
Turner Morrison A' Co 

Ml. T<iil(iin.- \ should he surprised if it is more than 7^ on electrical 
plant, r suppose you must be riglit but T shall get my figures over the 
telejihonc to confirm nhat we .say. 

rrcu'ideut .—U is important to us from our point of view to know what 
the income-tax rales are. One a^'sunies that they have a sanction behind 
them, and they would not have been allowed if they are not reasonable 
After all in the end it is a question of fnet as to what is an appropriate 
rate of doprociation on various kinds of machinery. 

.Ifr. Tdilton. —These figures have been taken out by our Consulting 
Kngineer and. as you know, as regards onr steel works we put repairs and 
ieneAvals practieally under revemies. 

Prv.vdrnt —In the ease of steel works tbeie is the (piostion of the plant 
lecoining ohsoleii' to be token into account. After 10 or 16 years, it may 
lecome difficult to operate old maebinery at a ])rofit. You may not be ])re- 
)ured to give a final answer now, but T think it is imi>ortant to have your 
onsidered opinion on the question whether tho 5 per cent, rale is an ade- 
uate allowance for depreciation on machinery taking all the facts into 
msideration. 

Mr. Tarlton.—'Wh&t we have done here is this: we have more or less 
orked this out on averages. Wo have to get the details of these valuations, 
hey have given lump sum percentagot h as net to complicate the figures. 
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Possibly we may have figures which show in greater detail the amount of 
•depreciation they have taken. Here we have for instance shown one lumi 
-sum 5 per cent. ' 

President. —AVe are prepared to take it on the basis of lump sums. 

Mr. Tarlton .—AVill you take these lump sum figures or would you like 
to have details. It is impossible for me to give you all the details now as 
to how the percentages have been arrived at. 

President. —Can you give us what you estimate to be the total deprecia 
tion which you ought .to write off each year? 

Mr. Tarlton. —The depreciation taken out on these consolidated figures 
is as follou s: — 

^ First instalment £187,600”, i.c., about Rs. '28 lakhs on the Rs. 8 crores. 

President. —AA’hat is it on the full scheme? 

Mr. Tarlton. —R.s. 88 lakhs. 

President. —There is one other itent—overhead charges and management 
other than works management, financial management, Agent’s commission 
and things of that kind. Then there i.s Technical Adviser’s commission. 

^fr. Tarlton. —1 think it i.s 21 per cent, on profits—there is office allow¬ 
ance, there is the payment to the Consulting Engineer on the Advisory 
Board of Purchase of plants and their technical advice. 

Ifr. (liniraln. —Is it on gross or net profit? 

Mr. Tarlton. —1 think it is net profit. 1 shall give .\oii the exact figures 
afterwards.* 

Piesident.—.U\ T wanted wa.s some sort of round figiiic. 

Mr. Tarlton. —But this is only a guess. I shall obtain the exact figure 
from my office and give it to you. 

1‘residrnt. —May 1 take it tliat it would be in the neighlionrhood of 20 
lakhs on the whole scheme? Is that too high or somewhere near the figure? 

Ml. Tnpton .—1 think it is something like Us. 12 lakhs. 

Pri adnit .—Ts it yonr arrangement that a minimum commission is fixed 
for the Managing Agents and that anything abine that minimum depends 
upon profits? 

Ml. Tarlton. — The arrangement runs as follows, that they get a small 
office allowance, and a iie'centage of the profits It has to he earned before 
it can be paid. 

Pre.sident. —You have told us that the outturn you expect i.s 670,000 to 
720,000 tons of pig iron and 450,000 tons of rolled steel. AVhat do you ex 
pect on that basis will he the surplus amount of pig iron that you will bo 
able to place on the market, apart from what you use for your own foundry 
purposes? 

.1fr. Tarlton. —12,0(X) tons of pig iron will he the surplus to he placed 
-on the market. 

President. —On the lull outturn, as far as I can judge from .vour figures 
as compared with Tatas, 1 take it there is not likely to be a very large 
surplus of pig iron? 

Mr. Tarlton .—No. 

Pre.sident. —Could it he 60,000 tons for the larger scheme? 

Mr. Tarlton. —Y'es. 

President. —The point we have been leading up to all along is the fpics- 
tion of the overhead charge and the interest per ton. Taking them in a 
broad w'ay no doubt a certain proportion of them will go to the surplus 
pig iron and will also go to the by-products, but a very high percentage 
will have to be borne by the rolled steel. You have given us the figure of 

*Vide Statement III (2). 
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Ea. 88 lakhs for depreciation. For interest and profit on capital, if the 2 
crores which are going into associated undertakings, are deducted you 
have to pay interest on 18 crores. At 9 per cent, that would come to 
Bs. 162 lakhs. Then if Bs. 12 lakhs for Agents’ commission and manage¬ 
ment and expenses of that kind is added, the total comes to Bs. 262 lakhs. 
Assuming for the moment that the whole of your overhead charges have to 
be borne by steel, that comes roughly on an average to Rs. 68 a ton. 

Mr. Tarlton .—Are you taking the full output of steel or the first unit.^ 
Vres'ulent .—The full output, that is 4.50,000 tons. On the first unit 
apparently it will be somewhat higher. 1 admit that from the Rs. 68 ,> ton 
something will have to be deducted for by-products and pig iron. I doubt 
whether it is possible to attempt a separate calculation for that. 

Mr. Tarlton. —No. I think you can take these figures. The yield of 
tar and sulphate of ammonia will be 7,000 and 3,000 tons respectively. * 
Pre.tidr.nt .—According to your calculation, if yon make them for the 
full outturn, or if not, then for the first unit, what would your anticipated 
overhead charges including profits would amount to per ton? 

Mr. Tar/ton.—Taking coke at Rs. 16 a ton, the cost per ton of steel will 
be somewhere in the region of Rs. 125-6. 

I’resUhnI .—f am afraid I have not quite followed you. What I am 
trying to get at for the moment is overhead charges apart from works cost. 

•l/r. Tarlton .—I am afraid I cannot give you other than those for rolling 
milLs, materials, labour, working charges and depreciation. 

President .—It is really easier to deal with the figures from our point of 
view, if the overhead charges can be separated from the works costs and 
only brought in at the last stage, but possibly you have prepared your ugures 
on the basis of arriving at your overhead charges at each stage. 

ilfr. Tiirltoii. —Yes, our overhead charges are consolidated and shown in 
each stage. 

President .—That makes a comparison a great deal more diificnlt. 


Mr. Tarlton. —T am able to give you figures from raw materials stage 
on througb to pig iron and from pig iron to steel. 

President. —Your figures are for your first instalment on that basis? 

Mr. Tarlton. —Yes. 

President. —Can you give us the figure of what you expect the cost of 
production will be for steel rails per year? 

.Mr. Tarlton. —Do I understand you want to examine the whole of the 
details? 

President. —All I want to know at the moment is what the total figure is 
and what it includes by way of overhead charges. 

Mr. Tarlton. —Will these figures cover your point or do you want greater 
detail ? (hands over a statement). 

President. —Probably' we shall not be able to give an answer before my 
colleagues also h.ave examined the statement. You first of all give us the 
estim.ated cost of pig iron on an assumed cost of coke, then you include 
depreciation in these figures? 

Mr. Tarlton. —Yes. 

President. —Then you go on from pig iron to ingots? 

Mr. Tarlton. —^Yes. 

President. —Then, may I take it, you begin with the charge for materials 
Rs. 39-11? 

Mr. Tarlton.—yea. 

President. —That includes the depreciation that has already been included 
in the pig iron. What I mean to say is that taking the actual figures you 
start with pig iron at Bs. 36-7 a ton; at the next stage you go on to Rs. 89-11 
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a ton ns cost of mnterials for making ingots and that figure of Rs. 39-11 u 
arrived nt on the basis of the Rs. 36-7, so that when yon charge depreciatiot 
oil ingots that is only the amount of the,depreciation esfima’ted to be charge' 
able at that stage.*' 

Mr. Tnrifoii. —Yes. 

Prrsuhni. —The only disadvantage of this metliod from our point of view 
is that we cannot, on these figures, say what the total depreciation per ton 
of steel rails is. 

Mr. Ghiwala. —In this 1 take it you have included everything except youi 
interest and the profits. 

Mr. Tarlton. —No intei'est or profits. 

President. —Have you included your overhead charges—I don’t mean the 
•woKks office section, I mean Head Oflice and commissionp 

Mr. Tarlton. —The Calcutta end: it is only a small allowance and that is 
included. 

President. —So that you have left out interest or is it included—I mean 
interest on working capital.** 

Mr. Tailton. —That is included. 

Pre.sident. —It does not appear anywhere? 

Mr. Tarlton. —Those figures have been consolidated from considerable 
details. 

Mr. tiinwah. —What have you eliminated there? Suppose you have to 
quote for your steel, after having arrived at l(s 12.6 what more will you 
have to add to that? 

, Mr. Tarlton .—I don’t think there will be anything to add to this, because 
an.vthing we can make above that is a return, and therefore other charges 
will be taken from the difference between the selling price and the manu 
facturing price. 

President .—These figures would be very useful to u.s, and we shall be 
glad if you would let us have them. 

.Ifr. Tarlton. —Certainly. 

President .—In going into the quc.stion of Tatas’ accounts we find it veiw 
important also to approach the question from another point of view. Thej 
were able to give u.s their works coat for a series of years—works coat ex¬ 
cluding interest on working capital, depreciation and Agents’ commission 
and Bombay Office expenses. I do not know whether you would he able on 
eimilar lines to exclude these. 

Mr. Tarlton. —I will advise you later if these figures include the allow 
ance paid to the Managing Agents and the Technical Adviser, or whethei 
they are works costs. 

President. —In a comparison with the Tata Go’s figures it would be very 
useful if we could get what .vou a.ssume as ,vour works costs of the sted 
•rails, eliminating depreciation, interest on working capital. Agents’ com 
mission and Calcutta expenses and Technical Advisor’s fees. 

Mr. Tarlton. —Yes, we will give you that. 

President. —It is from that point of view that I want to get the total sum 
which would have to be distributed by way of overhead charges, 

Mr. Tailton. —We will try to assist you here. 

President. —There is one point of considerable interest to the Board and 
it is this. Your figures work out at 16^ crores capital expenditure in order 
to produce 450,000 tons of rolled steel a year. How would these figures com 
pare with the capitalization of similar firms in the United KingdomP It 
has a very clo.se bearing on the question of the possibility of stoel manufac¬ 
ture establishing itself in India, because if owing to any reasons capitalization 
required in India is markedly higher than what would be required in England, 
-that is pro tanto a handicap and the industry must suffer. 
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Mr. Tarlion. —I prefer to put this question to our Technical Advisoi 
Since our estimates were taken out, the trade at Home has suffered ai 
•owing to the slump manufacturers may be willing to come-down in price 
I think the best thing would be to cable Home. 

Mr. Mather. —This capital of 20 crores which you refer to in this no- 
is I believe identical with the capital that was mentioned in your flri 
announcement of the formation of your Company two years agoP 

Mr. Tarlton. —Yes. 

Mr. Mather. —The prices of steel plant and machinery have come dow 
•considerably now, and therefore I wondered whether your idea when writin 
this letter was this: if this 20 crores was still the capital that you expecte 
to invest in this industry, you were expecting to build a plant for a bigge 
•output. 

Mr. Tarlton. —No. When these figures were originally taken, ns ver 
often estimates are, they were much below the cost at that particula? time 
We revised our estimates in 1921 and found the sum of 20 crores to be th 
figure required for the full amount. Since then there has been a slight fall 
this is all to the advantage of the steel works—we .should not like to men 
tion any figure below the 20 crores. 

.1/r. Mather. —Yon still think that, as far as you can judge, the pj'ice 
now, 20 crores will be required to fulfil the progi-amme which you mentioi 
here ? 

Mr. Tarlton. —Yes, these are figures obtained from revised tenders an 
givo us up-to-d.ate prices. 

Mr. Mather. —Prices in 1922? 

Mr. Tarlton. —Yes. 

Mr. Mather. —There is no reason to expect that there has been anj 
substantial change? 

Mr. Tarlton. —No. not in this particular class of work. 

Mr. Mather. —But certainly it seems on the face of it that, if you havt 
to spend ISf crores on the plant and necessary mechanical equipment tc 
produce 450,000 tons of rolled steel and, S!»y, 100,000 tons of pig iron, youi 
capital charges on saleable products will be very much higher than most ol 
the plants in most other countries. 

Mr. Tarlton. —Yes, they do appear high but you will remember the cost 
of raw materials is included, most of the Home concerns buying ore and 
coke. 

Mr. Mather. —Most of the larger companies raise their own ore and coal 
either directly or through affiliated companies. But clearly, of course, as 
against that high capital cost per ton of saleable products you may have 
very low working cost owing to the fact that your labour will cost 
you less. We are not going to discuss that side of it in any detail, 
but taking the capital, which is easily comparable with the figures obtained 
from other countries, it does seem very high, and I wondered whether the 
20 crores is the probable figure that you think you would have to face if 
you were going ahead with the scheme in the near future? 

Mr. Tarlton. —I think we are on the right side. We should not like to 
go to the public with any figure under 20 crores. 

Mr. Mather. —Yon feel that ^^ou will be well covered for fluctuations? 

^fr. Tarlton. —Yes. 

Mr. Mather. —You would not be surprised if you came out very well 
■under that? 

Mr. Tarlton. —No. 

President. —It would be very useful if you could obtain for us that figure 

Mr. Mather. —I think it could be ascertained at Home. I have not been 
■tble to lay my hand.s on the exact sort of information since the Tariff Board 



started its work. Do yon think your peoplft. COUW find «S ^ ^itei 
invested in any new, more or less similar kind of works in England or the 
4Tmted States-during the last five years? You called for revised tpaers M 
that, as far your own scheme is proposed, we must assume that this capita! 
is approximately what yoo^would really require, but from the point of view 
of the capital .charges that your competitors may have, do yon think you" 
advisors at Home could find out what has been spent on new plants? 


Mr. Tarlton .—^They may possibly be able to give figures. What T under¬ 
stood from the President is this, that you want some idea of how wo should 
fare if we went ahead with a scheme costing ns 20 crores as against a scheme 
at llome or in any other country giving the same output. Is that the com¬ 
parison you want? 

President .—What it comes to is really this that, if the capitalizatibh 
per fon of output is excessive here in India, to that extent India is at a 
disadvantage, and we are really trying to get at is some general soi* of idea 
as to what is the amount of the disadvantage. 

Mr. Tarlton .—That can be obtained from a Home concern with an output 
something on the basis of ours. 

Mr. Mather —Your people may be able to get that from firms who have 
built their plant only a few years before the war producing its own pig 
Jiron,' steel ingots and rolled steel more or less as you do, and for a plant 
like Lysaght’s at Samthorpe, which was built about 1911, which is a highly 
efficient plant, and it is not to be expected that you will have any very great 
wdvantage in techmcal efficiency over such a plant. As I say, I have not 
been able here to lay my hands on any such statement, but I think it is 
very probable that anybody at Home connected with these things can give 
that. 


Mr. Tarlton .—We might cable and see if our Advisors at Home can ob¬ 
tain the information for us. I think they ought to be able to get it. 

President .—You say “ Indian labour, owing to the climate, enjoys perma¬ 
nent economic advantages over labbur under more rigorous conditions, even 
when living at a relatively higher standard.” I don’t quite understand what 
is in your mind. 

Mr. Tarlton .—For instance, it docs not cost an Indian as much to live 
as it does a man at Home. It is unnecessary to clothe himself to the extent 
a workman does at Home. His mode of living is not as expensive. There¬ 
fore he does enjoy an economic advantage. 

President .—As regards the wages of the individual labourer, yes; but 
whether the advantage is retained as regards the output of work per labourer 
or not is a more difficult question. Then. 1 think on another page you say 
“The pre-war capacity of India for absorption of iron and steel materials is 
indicated by a careful analysis of the position up to the outbreak of war to 
have been about 25 million tons a year.” Could you tell me where you get 
this figure from? 

Mr. Tarlton .—These figures were collected from the Customs Office and 
also from reports of local consumption in different parts of the country. The 
Si million tons covers a great deal of steel we should not manufacture or 
attempt to manufacture at the present stage, such as boiler plates, bolts 
and nuts, ropes, etc. • 

Pre.sident.—It is not only steel, but it must include iron also? 

Mr. Tartton.~Yos. 

President.-’^-Would it be possible for you to let us have your figures so 
that we might see. Kow you had worked out. 

Ml. Tarlton.—Yes.'' 
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Jlr. Mather .—May I continue this question? I have myself been work- 
ing at this. Making as reasonable estimates as poskble, I cannot take the 
total imports of iron and steel into laplia inJ822-23 to be much over a** 
, million tons, of which I estimate about 900,000 tgjjs to be steel. India can¬ 
not consume more steel than what it imports and w;hat is manufactured in 
the country. 

Mr. Tarlton. —Quite. 

Mr. Mather .—The amount of steel manufactured in India in 1922-23 was 
not more than 120,000 tone, that is, on the top of importation of»900,000 
tons. So, the consumption of steel cannot be much over a rnillioff tons, 
unless my estimates are extraordin.irily far out. 

* Mr. Tai'lton .—Have you in your calculation.s taken such things* as bolts, 
■nuts, wire ropes, pipes, etc. P 

Mr. Mather .—I have taken in everything that is clearly described as 
steel. Then I estimate 11,000 tons of boilers—the total weight of 11,000 tons 
of locomotives, of which not much more than half would be steel and about 
100,000 tons of machinery, where again probably half is cast iron. At any’ 
rate taking everything—pig iron, cast iron and steel,—T don’t think that 
the total will be anywhere near 24 million tons. I should be very surprised' 
if I had omitted a million tons. 

Mr. Tarlton. —Wo will submit our hgures.* . * 

President. —Have you considered what the effect would bo on your esti¬ 
mated capital expenditure if the rate of import duty on steel were jaised to 
33J per cent, as propo.sed by the Tata Iron and Steel Co. ? 

3Ir. Tarlton. —Yes, we have considered that. 

President. —On the basis that the higher tariff would not apply to any 
machinery which should not bo made in India at present? 
ifr. Tarlton. —This is a point T will refer to later on. 

President.- I may say at cinco, as regards that, tbeic is no proposal 
before the Board to tax at the higher rate machinery or steel of ally kind 
which is not manufactured or about to he manufactured m India, HJre Tata 
Iron and Steel Co. have limited their request to what they wore themselves 
equipped to manufacture and are manufacturing. 

Mr. Tarlton. —The percentage increase that you mentioned now is one 
that cannot be lightly dealt with, and I would much rather not give you.ttnr- 
view on that. ^ 

President. —1 am not asking what your view is as regards the proposed 
increase, but how much it would cost you in the case of your works? 

Mr. Tarlton. — f have not taken it out from the Corporation. 

President. —It has not actually been taken out? 

3[r. Tarlton. —Our Engineering Department referred to this in their 
written evidence submitted Friday last. 

President. —Possibly it may have come into the office this morning. Any¬ 
how it would not be of any interest for the moment. From the point of 
view of the United Steel Corporation of Asia, here is a proposal which 
seems likely to affect the construction of iron and steel works on a large 
scale. Well, it is a relevant point. What effect on the cost of the scheme 
would the higher duty have? 

Mr. Tarlton .—I will submit these figures. 

/'resident.—Passing on now to the question of coal; is it the intention 
of the United Steel Corporation to get its coal from its own‘collieries or 
would it be dependent on outside coal? i 

Mr. Tarlton .—^The Corporation would obtain its coal froin its own 
collieries, .»: ■ 

---^_S__' 
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Preiident. —You say “ The coal, which the Corporation have an option 
fin, ia almost unique inasmuch as half the principal seams of first class coal 
can be quaniefi for years.” 'Does tllll^ apply to the coklhg coalP 

ilfr. T5}-l(gn.—The schenie laid out for this Corporation and the method 
of coking is on the following lines, 50 per cent of the coal will be taken from 
the new JKaranpura coalfields and 50 per cent, from the coking seams of the 
Jheria coalfields; by test we find we can make a better coking coal from this 
mixture# The mechanical properties of the coke obtained from this mix are 
greqtorsthan the coke obtained by using Jheria coal alone. The coal in the 
Karanpura coalfields might be assumed to be non-coking coal. It" just fails to 
become a hard coke. 

President. —Our information is that practically there i.s no coking coal in 
the Karanpura coalfields. 

il/r. Tarlfon. —That is partially correct, but T will explain,,we make a 
better coke from a mixture of .50 per cent. Karan|iuro and 50 per cent. 
Jheria than from pure Jheria. 

Mr. (finii-nJa. —'V'ou have given us a very clear and helpful statement of 
tile case but I should like ,vau to supplement it by giving another more 
dstailed statement which I shall presently ask for. 

(Stake it that your Company was registered in 1921.° 

* Mr, Tarlfon. —Yes. 

Mr. 6i>iwala. —Is there any objection to my seeing the Articles of Associa- 
iition anfTthe Memorandum?’' 

. Mr.. Tarlfon. —None whatsoever 

Mr. Oinirala. —Did you come to the prospectus stage? 

■ Mr. Tarlfon. —Yes. we prepared the prospectus but did not publish it; 
due to a dull market it w'as impossible to float a steel concern. Messrs. 
Cammell Laird & Co. and ourselves have financed the concern for proceeding 
with all the preliminary developments. 

Mr. (imu'idii .—f take it that you had all the figures necessary to prepare 
the pfospectiis if it became necessary? 

Mr. Tarlfon. —We had then, hut I repeat that these figures would not t.c 
Buitable to put before the market. Therefore we did not publish our 
pr^ectiis. 

Mr. Oinwala .—In this estimated works cost, have you taken the figures of 
1921 or what? 

3fr. Tarlfon. —Do you refer to works costs only or costs of raw materials? 
•These were all taken out in 1921. 

Mr. Ginwala.—l suppose you have worked them out in greater details? 

Mr. Tarlfon. —'We have. 


Jfr. Oinwah. —I should like to get figures on these lines. Take the 
total capital cost, feeding materials, flux, labour, refractories, etc. 

Mr. Tarlfon,—Yoa have a great deal of that in the statement of works 
cost now before you. 

Mr. Gintralft.—It lumps the whole thing. It is rather difficult to follow. 

Mr. Tarlfon .— ^Would you write against those items how you would like 
them split up? 


Jfr. Ginwah. —More details are necessary. (Here the President handed 
the witness a printed statement showing the detailed figures supplied by 
the Tata Iron and Steel Co.) 

^Mr. Tarlfon.—I am afraid we could not give you as much details from 
titis^side. 1 should have to get them from our Technical Advisers. I am 
ifraid we cannot give you so much detail. 


Mr. Oinwata.- 
— i fc 


-Thesa are only your estimates. 
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Mt. Tarlfon. —^Yes, as against the aetual figures of Tataa. 

Mr. Ginwala .—I find a good deal of dirergence between your figures and 
the actual figures of Tatas. It is possible that you have^ltaMd your esti¬ 
mates on Tatas which may require careful consideratfint. 

Mr. TarU/fn .—There is bound to be. You have here a conoefn which U 
wanting to go ahead with the latest type of pUtnt with all tlTe war improve¬ 
ments, therefore costs are bound to differ and in some cases rather consider¬ 
ably. 

Mr, Oinwdla .—If you could give us figures on the lines adopted by Tatas, 
it would be of great help. • s- 

Mr, Tarlton .—We will go as far as ever we can. 

Mr. Ginwala .—In your labour for instance, you have taken an uniform 
rate whether the price of coal is Its. 9-15 or Rs. 20. ^ 

Mr. Tarlton .—How will this affect the labour position? 

Mr. Ginwala .—The labour will have a cumulative effect. For instance, 
if the price of coke rises from Ra. 8 to Rs. 15, then lalroiir wilt come in sis 
an element. 


Mr. Tarlton .—Not so much in this particular case. I have already 
said in connection with coke that 50 per cent, of the coal would be faom 
Karanpura fields which means to say that, few mines being engaged in nthiing 
coal, the coal would be dug out liy mechanical appliances. In the other casa> 
i.e., in the ,Iberia field, it is not our intention to adopt the old method of 
mining. .At the present time we are developing n .scheme n-herebj' we cut 
and load coal mechanically. 

Mr. Ginwnla .—There are certain big items which are getting bigger and 
bigger such as relining of the hearth, etc. You have Tatas’ figures given 
in that statement. We would like to know what yoiir views are. 


Mr. Tarlton .—As regards relining,, they have increased during the last 
few years. I am not altogether sure, refractories have touched the limits a* 
regard.s the purchasing price. 

.i|/r. Ginwala .—^They form a substantial proportion of the Tatas’ costs. 

Mr. Tarlton .—Quito a substantial portion, but I understood you to say 
that this item was constantly increasing. 

Mr, Ginwala .—I don’t know whether it is going to increase. It has 
certainly increased from 1916-17. 'w 

Mr. Tarlton .—It certainly has. It has simply followed the general run 
of all other materials. 


Mr. Ginwala .—Take your cost of ingots. You have put down Rs. 24 as 
K’orkiiig charges That must include overhead charges. 

Mr. Tarlton. —Yea. 


Mr. Ginwala .—It seems to me that these working charges may require 
more careful revision. 


Mr. Tarlton .—Wo will go as far as ever we can iii assisting you to 
obtain the figures you require. 

Mr. Ginwala.—Yon will also give us figures for your coke, pig, ingots, 
blooms and rails? 

Mr. Tarlton—Yes.' 

Mr. Ginwala .—In the same way as Tatas have given. Also bring them 
up to date. 

Mr. Tarlton. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala .—With regard to depreciation, you have taken 6 per cent, 
as the depreciation but we have examined several witnesses and the genemi 
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opinion has been that 7i per cent, is the least .that any business man would 
care to recommend on machinery. 

* Mr. I’orWon,.^Until I hare furtheunformation on this point I am afraid 
I cannot help you much more. It 'ls possible our AdWsers have taken an 
averaRe, i.e.. railway sidings, buildings, etc., and they hav# lumped these 
together and'*dlvided into (a) and (b). I don’t ask you to accept that as a 
final statement, this is a point I shall have to put up to them. 

President. —As a matter of fact, the total depreciation that you have 
given is Tls. 88 lakhs, and your total capital expenditure is Ils. 16} crores. 
So jt comes to more than 6 per cent, already. It does not look as if the 6 
per cpnt. is really the rate which they have allowed. 

Mr. Gitiwa/a. —I simply wanted to draw your attention to this. It 
might or might not be an under-estimate of the amount of depreciation. 

Mr. Tarlton.—I repeal what I said to the Chairman that, without getting 
further information from the other side as to how those figuRcs have been 
made up, I am afraid I cannot assist you any further to-day. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Tatas’ practice has been 7} per cent, on plant and machin¬ 
ery and other witnesses also have said that in their business they usually 
allow that percentage. 

• Mr. Tnrlfnn.—Bat is it not customary in the steel world to cut down 
dojikeciation during hard times.** 

Mr. Ginv'aln. —Hut they would work up to that on an averageP 

Mr. Tarlion. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Would you mind telling us also, in the first i.ssue of yours 
. of Rs. 8 crores how much would you spend on collieries, ore mines, etc. ? 

You must take the steel works and the auxiliary works separately, 
i Mr. Tarlton .—What we should do with 11s. 8 crores is to develop the 
mines fully. What we don’t consume ourselves we shall put on to the market. 

Mr. Ginwala. —You will then be able to s.ay what your outturn is on 
this investment. 

Mr. Tarlton. —"We can take it that our collieries will cost us something 
like half a crore. 

Mr. Ginwala. —These are Tatas’ Balance Sheets. You have got here 
liabilities and asisets in the ca.se of the collieries. If you have got any 
pu^ase price for collieries you will show it separately under equipment. 
Can you give us the figures in this form? 

Mr. Tarlton. —Would you like the same thing for iron ore? 

Mr. Ginwala. —Yes. May I take your statement that you have a supply 
for the next 100 years as applying to all these items, coal, ore and flux? 

Jfr. Tarlton. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —You have control of these areas? 

Mr. Tarlton. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginicalo.—May I take it that most of these materials are within, 
say, 170 miles of your works? 

Mr. Tarlton —I will give you the exact distances later.* 

Mr. Ginwala.—Then, as regards capital, I think in the end your posi¬ 
tion may be summarised as follows: so far as your first unit is concerned_ 

(Rs. 8 crores) the .shareholders may have the prospect of 8 per cent, dividend^ 
and when you have raised your nexa capital you may be able to effect a 
saving of a couple per cent. 

Mr. Tarlton. —Onr idea of working up these steel works is on the follow¬ 
ing lines. We should, immediately we float the Company, develop and sel* 
coal -which will give us a certain amount of revenue and profit •srUk:: woul:' 
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go a long way towards meeting interest charges. From th^re^we should 
advance to the pig iron part of the sciReme creating further revenue while 
we are working on to steel. So there would not be that big lapse between 
starting up the works and the works’ functioning. 

Mr. Ginwala .—Supposing you start to construct your works immediately, 
how long will it take before you can work up to your full capacity? 

Mr. Tarlton .—T should say five years. 

Mr. Ginwala .—I take it that, in calculating eventually the profit that 
you will expect to make, you would allow for the time that is taken, and 
supposing your collieries do not pay, would you add the interest charges 
during the period .s' 

Mr. Tarlton .—We believe the Corporation have the option of such*aii 
excellent area that, if it was impossible to work this colliery at a profit, it 
would be impossible to work any coal mine in India at a profit. 

Mr. Ginwala .—That is in your case. Take the ordinary case. You start 
a business and you are not making anything. Then in deciding yonr total 
capital would not you add, ordinarily speaking, the interest that would .rccrue? 

President .—Ts there any provision for including that in the 15} crores ■ 
I mean generally.!' 

Mr. Tarlton. —Yes. That has been taken into consideration. 

Mr. Ginwala .—I think you stated, in dealing with the question of the 
market, that you expect to make long-term contracts for the disposal of 
your products; that is to say, you would do it at a fixed price? 

Mr. Tarlton.—Onr idea at the time, that is, before this tariff question 
came up, was to fix the price on the European market rates. We should 
use a sliding .scale accoi-ding to the cost of the material a.s puicln.s.’d or 
delivered in this country. 

Mr. Ginwala —1 understand that, but do you think that in this country 
people are sufficiently advanced to enter into such contracts .f 

Mr. Tarlton .—Take the biggest buyers. They are men who do know the 
markets of the world and no doubt would he prepai-ed to work on those 
lines rather than have a fixed rate. Take, for instance, a Government con¬ 
tract for rails over a period of time. They might at one time have to huy 
at the top of the market and at another, as to-day, at the bottom of the 
market. The proposal I mako seems to be fair from the manufacturer'^ 
point of view and fair from the buyer’s point of view. Don’t you think 
that it is possible? 


Mr. Ginwala.—Uy own experience is that it is very difficult. to get 
people to agree to that unless they are consumers on a large scale. 

Mr. Tarlton .—In my instance the consumer is Government who are pur¬ 
chasing rails. They have their forward programme made out possibly for 
three or five years, and we think that in this case it would be quite reason¬ 
able to expect that they would enter into contracts on a sliding scale based 
on the European cost of iiroduction, that is, on what the material could be 
placed in this country for tdus the tariff wall. 


Mr. Ginwala. As a matter of fact Government, so far as Tatas are con- 
oern^ more or less fixed the prices which they have subsequently revised 
™i,o ^ representation, but in other cases, don’t you think there is thii 
ri^P If there is damping of foreign goods in this country will you take 
the c.i.f, price plus 10 shillings a ton? v j u 




Mr. Ginwala —Do you wish to make any proposal to the Board to mako 
recommendattons to^ (peet dumping? 

steef from Protection of 

it i. of ^‘0’^! one is that this is » large country 

and it IS in the centre of many open waters and op'en to attack. It is fw 
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Government to say whether they are, prepared to pay a certain figure for 
the steel to be made in this country which would give them steel to con¬ 
vert into munitions of war. Secondly, we know that this country is very 
rich indeed in iron ore. I do not suppose that any finer ore can be found 
in any part of the world than that found in Bihar and Orissa. It means 
from Government’s point of view that, if this ore is developed, and turned 
into steel (I am taking the case of the Company I am representing to-day), 
there is employment found, and trade made, which means the handling of 
not less than 6 million tons of material a year. Government tan from that 
figure take out what it means to the country in the shape of revenue, i.e., 
taxation, cesses, freights, etc., and possibly you could arrange to work out 
a tariff that will maka it possible for the steel ivorks to go on, and tho 
present .steel works to continue without increasing tho burden of taxation 
to tbe people. T think these are the lines on which iron and steel should be 
developed. 

^fl'. Hinu'nh .—Tho poipt on which I want your opinion is this; Assum¬ 
ing that this Board recommend protection to the steel industry, it can 
determine its amount by tho ordinary import price from Great Britain and 
-America or the mean of the two. Supposing Germany relea.ses its steel or 
any other Continental country is able to dump steel into this country so 
that they are able to undersell you, say, by £2“in that case would you 
recommend that Government ought to have the power to iietify th.'it 
difference ? 

Mr. fartton. —I certainly think that Government should give inotcction 
against dumping. 

President. —May we know just what you mean by dumping.J think it 
is a very difficult question. 

.1/r. Tatlton. —Take Germany for instance. Before the war they manu¬ 
factured a certain quantity of steel. We will put it at, say, 1 million tons— 
for purposes of a debatable figure. That million tons will cost tlieni fo a ton. 
If they put forward another i million tons they would then be able to put 
that steel on the market which gave them a handsome profit on what 
they sold locally and bring down their costs by dumping their surplus in 
another country. The industry should bo protected against such action 
taken by any foreign power 

Mr. Oimoala .—^That is to say, you mean roughly this, that if they sell 
their goods abroad at a price lower than that in their own country, you 
call that dumping, and to that extent you suggest that India should be 
protected ? 

Mr. Tarlton. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginivala .—I think you suggest that, if steel gets protection, in that 
case other industries that use steel should get additional protection’? 

Mr. TnrJfon. —^Yes, industries working steel or iron into plant gnd 
machinery should be protected. 

Mr. Ginwala. —There are a large number of these induatri,-a. We will 
take an industry like the Engineering industry which manufactures struc¬ 
tural materials. We have had evidence before us directed to show that, 
apart from the cost of the raw material, which they say should be release^ 
from the duty if possible, they are unable to compete against the foreign 
structural material imported into this country partially ox fully fabricated, 

Mr. Tarlton. —^You mean by this that these industries put forward a 
case that, if the raw material was allowed to come in free, they could not 
even then compete with the Home manufacturer. 

Mr. Ginwala. —^Their point is this that, apart from the question of raw 
material, the fabricated material that comes into this country should be 
taxed- Take a bridge, for instance; they say thejy cannot compete with the 
foreign manufsetnrer. If we were satisfied that it was so, would yon be in 
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favour of tho Board recommending protection to structural steel material in 
this country? 

Mr. Tai'Hon .—Before F reply to that, can you tell me where the money 
is lost or where the difference comes in that they are unable to compete 
with imported fabricated material?^ 

Mr. Gin-*,•([In .—It is very difficult for me to say how that happens. Kither 
they are unable to get their raw material at the same price as the manufac- 
tiirer of fabricated material is able to get at Home. That is one rea.son 
given Secoiully, they say that the capital is locked up for a much longer 
time ill this country between the importation of the raw material and the 
payment of the fabricated article; and tliirdly, of course, they say that the 
ialiour and oilier things cost .a little more here. In that ivny they are not 
able to quote against the foreign manufacturers of structural material • That 
was the (•vidence put before us by very important Engineering firms 

-Mr. T(trIfon .—My reply to that question is possibly indirect, but F do 
believe that, if stool and maehinory that could be manufactured in this 
country were further protected. Engineering works would have quite a fai"^ 
share of tlie trade. 

Mr. (ri-nwala. —That is to say. you ivoiild release their raw material from 
taxation to enable them to compote? 

Mr. TnfJton .—F do not see liow you are going to release tlie whole of the 
raw material from taxation, there is already a 10 per cent, on rniv steel T 
say ill my written statement the system of tariff to-day in my opinion is 
wrong and harmful to the country. 

Ml. (I'liiirnln .—We are trying to find a .solution. 

Vrcsidcnf .—You must draw a distinction between machineiy and fabii 
cated material. Machinery bears a duty of 2l per cent. Take a bridge foi 
instance which is fabricated. 

Mr. Mather .—There is a higher duty per ton: therefore fabricated steel 
gets a few rupees more protection. 

Mr. Ginirnla .—Even so, their case is that that does not give tliem sufficient 
protection to compete against the foreign structural steel. 

Mr. Tni/lon .—'We must take a broad view of these tariffs In viewing 
the position of many of the concerns we are interested in, .ve do not wish to 
see uiiiiecfNsary tariffs put on. All that we want to do i.s to increase the 
trade of this country and give a reasonable return on capital invested. 

.1//. G'niu'iila .—Apart from the question of figures, supposing steel was 
protected would voo agree that, if the structural fabricated material in this 
country cannot oonipete with the foreign material, that ought to be protected? 

-Vr. Tnriton. —Yes, I think this country should be protected while the 
steel trade is in its infancy, provided steel works are built up and financed 
on a sound bonis. 

Mr. It'niwafa. —Suppose we are satisfied as to these conditions, would you 
be in favour of protection ? 

Mr. TnrUon. —T would agree to the point that raw material, whether it 
is produced in this country or brought from Home, should be worked up with 
Indian labour. Tip to that point I would support a small protection. 

jlfr. 6'infwi/rt r-.On this question of machinery, is it your view that any 
kind of machinery that is manufactured in India ought to be protected? 

Mr. Tarlton.‘~Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala .—But how will it affect the industrial condition of the 
country, this taxation of machinery? 

Mr. Tarlton. —‘The view I take is: leaving aside the question of cost 
I don’t think there is a great difference between a plant thaf; is manufactured 
in this country and a plant coming out from Home. What you have to look 
At is: there ere the people at Home with oonsiderable experience in hml^ 
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Ing this particular bit of machinery, and on equal terms (and’ possibly erea 
with an addition of 5 per cent.) people would place their orders with the 
Home manufacturer. I know of one or two cases out'here where a plant 
does compete in design and workmanship against the Home article, but the 
imported machine comes in on the 21 percent, and the manufacturer’s price 
is a little too high and he loses that order. It means that you must go back 
again to the economic position from the country’s point of view. If a pur¬ 
chaser ha.s to pay, say, 5 per cent, more for a particular article, the problem 
has to be worked out on the percentage basis, that is, whether the gain to 
the country from the taxation imposed on those articles compensates for the- 
additional amount that the purchaser will have to pay for the article bought, 
say, from Europe. I think that is where the economic problem enters into 
this ti^iff. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Does not that argument apply to all locally-manufactured 
articles, that even quality and everything else being the samd the Indian 
article has to sell for less in most cases P 

Mr. TarUon. —In some csises, but there are certain things in which this 
is not so, i.f... bits of plant and other structural work which is manufactured' 
in the country. Whatever protection is given I should not imagine that they 
would^ be able to compete with the Home supplies, because the market is 
not big enough to take off sufficient quantities to meet overhead charges 
which on special work is rather high because they have to pay for European 
control and also for men who have had special training in that particular 
work. 

Mr. Oinwala, —One of the difficulties we have here is that we do not 
really know how much machinery is manufactured in this country. Can you 
give us any information upon this point? 

Mr. TarUon. —I should think that the Engineering Association ought to 
be able to give you this, 

Mr. Ginwala. —We have asked them for a statement, but the difficulty is 
that we are unable to identify the kind of machinery that is manufactured 
in this country and is also imported. 

Mr. TarUon. —Couldn't the Engineeiing Association give you these 
figures? 

President.— have asked them for that; what we have heard of are 
jute machinery, machinery for tea gardens and a certain amount of colliery 
machinery. 

Mr. Mather.—The Engineering Association gave us a detailed list showing 
Engineering stores and other articles made in this country, or imported into 
it, showing which firms make them in this coiiiitrv and which firms import 
them. 

Mr. TarUon.— .\<i regards the jute iiiachinery, we do know that most of 
this can be manufactured in the country. We do know that, apart from 
electrical plant, practically all colliery machinery can be manufactured here. 

Mr. Mather. Can coal-cutting machinery be manufactured in this loun- 
try? 

Mr. TarUon. —No. I put that under electrical niachiiiery, and this i.s 
a small item in the collierv- plant. 

Mr. (iinwala.-^Kn argument has lieen advanced that, if vou put any 
tax on steel-^n colliery machinery for instance—it would send up the price- 
or coal and afrecfc all industries. Do you think it a sound argument? 

Mr. TarUon. No; I don’t think that a reasonable tax on colliery machi¬ 
nery would put up the price of coal. 

Mr. Ginwala.—It may, but perhaps not to an extent at which it would 
embarrass an industry ? 

Mr. TarUon. ^No. I may add that if steel was protected and we were- 
able to go ahead with the scheme that I have placed before yon this morning. 
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we shoald not put up the cost of coal raising but should decrease it. The 
amount of coal required means that India must produce more coal which 
must have a tendency to bring down the overhead cost and thereby reduce 
the cost to the country, 

Mr. Gimmla. —Will that also apply to railway freight for instance f 

Mr. Tarlton. —Yes. The Railways complain that the price of coal has a 
great deal to do with high freights which we colliery people do not agree 

with. 

Mr. Oinwala. —With regard to the amount of protection you have said 
you are going to revise your figure, but I am putting a general question. 
Supposing the price of steel for the time being went up Us. 10 or Rs. 15 a 
ton, would it affect the demand? 

Mr. Tnrlfon.—^No. because 1 think the figure I shall be putting lieforeayou 
is a 10 per cent, increase. 

Mr. Ginwola. —The point is that we have received representations from 
people who consider themselves as consumers that, if the duty was increased 
at all, it would so burden industries that the industrial development of this 
country would be retarded. l)o you think it would have such an effect? 

Mr. Turlton. —My view is that any increased tariff protecting one steel 
works would bo a mistake, because that steel concern would have no internal 
competition, and apart from the snggesticn made this morning 1 think it is 
essential that this country should have internal competition, other«'i.se how 
can any Board or any other body really get at a reliable manufacturing 
cost ? 

Mr. Ginwuki. —Your argument comes to this that, even supposing that 
there was this additional burden on the consumer of steel, it would be worth¬ 
while in order tliat there .sliould be more steel produced in the country. 

Mr. Turlton. —I don’t think that is quite right. The point is that the 
revemio obtained by Government from the steel works which are operating 
now in India cannot be sufficiently increased to balance the loss to the country 
by additional tariffs without one or two or more works functioning. 
The revenue paid then by these concerns would balance on the right side 
from the tax-payers’ point of view. My point is, if a tariff is carefully 
dealt with, you might he able to find ways and means of increasing it 
without adding a biirden to the industries that are operating. 

Mr. Grinriila. —You mean any additional taxation will not necessarily be 
an ultimate burden on the tax-payer? 

Mr. Turlton. —Yes, providing wc arc able to develop the rich mineral 
wealth in Bihar and Orissa. In my note I drew your attention to the 
method of taxation and said that it should be possible to balance an import 
duty on any increased revenues from developments. 

Mr. G'mwulu.—'Novi with regard to the general position of the industry 
with regard to labour, are you confident that you would get your labour in 
abundance for your steel works? 

Mr. Turlton. —As far as I can see. labour is always a ditiieulty, but 1 
think that for the number of people that we should want for our works we 
should have no difficulty in getting it. 

Mr. Ginwnla. —You think yon will he able to train it sufficiently well for 
your purposes within a reasonable time? 

Mr, Turlton. —I am not sure about the technical side of the steel works, 
but I do think that after a period of time Indians ought to be able to go a 
long way in the steel trade, though to say that Indians will lie aule to 
manufacture steel is difficult. After all, steel-makers arc men who were 
born in the furnace so to speak. 

Mr. Ginumla. —^Except the labour for teiAnioal work, you hope to be able- 
to obtain sufficient labour ? 

Mr. Tarlton. —^Ye«. 
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Mr. Gimvala. —You have stated that you would have some representatio* 
sf Indians on your Board; do you expect to get Indian money? 

Mr. Tarlton. —We should like to get Indian mone^. 

Mr. Gimvala. —You will put them on the Board of Directors? 

Mr. Tarlton. —^Yes. 

Mr. Ginmia. —Is it your idea to raise the amount of your capital in this 
country? 

Mr. Tarlton.—Vie should like to raise the capital in this country, but as 
you know it is very difficult to say whether we shall or not. The oppor¬ 
tunity offers itself to India and I should certainly like to make this an 
Indian flotation, 

il^r. Kale.—On the Jrst page of your statement referring to the essence 
of succe.ss of an iron and steel industry, you speak of an alliance between 
the controllers of raw materials and the mining and steel •*interests. Do 
you think it is absolutely indi.spensablc that there should ho this association? 

Mr. Tarlton, —It is absolutely indispensable. 

Mr. Kale. —Do you know that there has been no such association in the 
case of the Tata Company ? 

Mr. Tarlton. —Y'es. 

Mr.‘Kale. —Do you attribute their dilficidties to this lack of association? 

Mr. Tarlton. — J would much rather leave that unanswered. 

.\Ir. Kale. —You attach a good deal of importance to this as.sociation ? 

Mr. Tarlton. —We would not consider a flotation ol this description unless 
we had at the back of us export technical advice. * 

Mr. Kale. —Your third condition is the co-operation ol an Indian financial 
and distributing group. What is the distributing group you had in your 
mind ? 

Mr. Tarlton. —The distributing gioiip would be liidiaiis who have influence 
in the Bazar and other trades all over the land. 

Mr. Kale. —Later on you say “ The Directors of our Corporation consider 
that the factors which made it possible for these changes of position to take 
plaee are present in India to-day,” and yon refer to a number of items. 1 
do not find among these items the item of protection which according to 
many people was largely responsible for the saccess of the steel industry in 
Germany and the United States. 

Mr. Tarlton. —Can we finally look upon the Gorman method as a success, 
do we accept the idea with which Germany built up her association? 

Mr. Kale. —But you cannot say the same thing about the Uniteil States? 

Mr. Tarlton. —The United States are so situated and retjuire such enoi- 
mous quantities of steel that their total output for many years was wholly con 
Burned in that country. 

Mr. Kale. —Similarly tlie Indian output will be copsuincd in this country? 

Mr. Tarlton. —For a few years. But against that why should we look 
upon India as only iiianufacturing for tier own consumption? After all two 
or three works built on the line of tlie Tata Company and the United Steel 
Corporation of Asia should more than supply India for many years to come. 
If the iron ore and other minerals are going to be fully developed, we must 
look for export trade. 

Mr. Kale. —You do not agree with those who hold the view that the 
policy of protective tariffs is one of the factors which built up the steel 
trade in the United States? 

Mr. Tarlton. —Well, as 1 said, America has developed on the lines of 
tariffs in one direction, the British Empire has developed her trade from 
the point of view of free trade. Against this, India has only during the last 
few years realired that she has got all this wealth, and the average labourer 
ef this country has not had sufficient training; India cannot at the present 
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time look after herself, and therefore you must give her some protection ii 
the infant stage. 

Mr. Kale. —So that to that extent you think that the American precedent 
applies to the case of India, namely, that in the earlier stage such protection 
is necessary for the steel industry? 

Mr. Tarlton. —1 do not see how you can compare conditions in America 
with the conditions in India. But I will answer the last part of your ques¬ 
tion by saying that India must have a small protection in her infancy to get 
thi.< particular trade established. Once it is established, as I hope it will be 
within a few years, we sliould develop on such lines that a tariff would be 
unnecessary; but in the early stage a tariff is required. 

Mr. Kale. —There,is another question T want to ask and it is about the 
efficiency of Indian labour. Sonic people hold the view that although*Tndian 
labour is cheap, from the point of view of efficiency it is dear. What do 
you think? 

Mr. Tarlton. —Indian labour is not efficient, but I do think that in the 
case of these new works, we can budget to put in plant that will greatly 
counterbalance the inefficiency of Indian labour on the lighter side of steel. 
By means of suitable adjustment of machinery I think the efficiency of the 
men may be brought to the highest limit. 

Mr. Kale. —But you are not referring to the highest technical efficiency? 

Mr. Tarlton. —No, only from the labour point of view. 

Mr. Kale. —In your particular case you are fortunate in having the advan¬ 
tage of Messrs, (^ainmcll, Laird Co. who wdll supply you with the necessary 
trained staff. Tliat will be your special advantage? 

Mr. Tarlton. —They have been gaining experience in the steel trade for 
many a long day and have adopted the latest methods. They will ensure a 
ci.ntjnuity of supply of technical staff. 

Mr. Kale. —Do you think 8 crores is the minimum that is necessary for 
the success of steel work in India? 

Mr. Tarifon. —Yes. this would be for our first unit. We would like to 
budget for the whole unit, hut we are afraid wc would not at present obtain 
enough support for anything more than the first unit, which could be put 
up for 8 crores. It is more expensive to run the 8 crore;? scheme than the 
full scheme. 

.1/r. Kale.—A smaller scheme would not do? 

^fr. Tarlton. —No. This is the smallest unit we can possibly put in. 

Mr. Kale. —So that a smaller unit would not be a profitable proposition? 

Mr. Tarlton. —You could not put in a smaller unit. 

.1/r. /ri7i7/)a/a.—Does the price of Re. 150 you have mentioned here include 
preffit and everything? Is it your selling price? 

Mr. Tarlton. —That is the figure fixed as the basis. 

.1/r. Kale,. —If there was any protection at all, it-would be on this basis of 
Rs. 150 on steel rails? 

Mr. Tarlton. —Yes. 

Afr. Kale. —That, you think, will be sufficient to enable you to compete 
with foreign production? 

A/r. Tarlton. —Yes. 

May I just ptit it this way: with a selling price of Rs. 160 
you m.'ike a certain profit, but not a profit sufficient, as far as you can judge, 
to pay an average of 10 per cent. ? 

Mr. Tarlton. —^That is right. 

Mr. Kale. —That is not sufficient to enable you to extend your work and 
'make the scheme attractive to the public? 

- —No, I don’t think that the public would invest in st^I in 

Undia unless they can get 10 per cent, on their capital. 
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Mr. Kale. —From your statement it appears that if the works has nh- 
control of coal and ore it would not be possible to run ij with success. 

Ur. Tarlton. —We think we would be on a very dangerous ground if we 
attempted to float a steel concern without having the raw materials. 

Mr. Kale. —Is it a question only of steadiness of supply, or is it also- 
a question of price at which raw materials are purchased? 

Mr. Tarlton. —It is more a question of price. 

3Ir. Kale.—And it is less a question of ensuring the proper quantity? 

Mr. Tarlton. —^That is also another factor, but the most important thing 
is to obtain the raw materials at the very cheapest possible rate. 

Mr. Kale. —You are not at the mercy of other people ? 

Mrt Tarlton. —No, 

Mr. Kale. —What are the associated industrie.s that you spekk of? You 
name a few here, but are there any other industries that you have in mind? 

3{r. Tarlton. —I have not given any particular associated industry because 
it is very difficult at the moment to say whether we should go ahead with the 
schemes that we originally thought of. Some of the chief industries are. 
Plates, Tubes, Hopes, Bye-Products and Electrical Plant. 

3fr. Kale. —Do you think that these subsidiary industries are essentia! 
for the success of your steel works? 

3Ir. Tarlton. —I don’t think that they are vital, but what one would like 
to see is certain industries coming forward in this country built up in a small 
way and gradually develope<l. Our idea is not to start on a large scale, 
but to try and create a market in which you can sell your output without 
any difficulty and. as that develops, to go on increasing the other associated 
companies. 

Mr. 3la11\er .—At one stage you have told us that you contemplate putting 
up four 500-ton per diem blast furnaces and sixteen 60-ton open hearth steel 
furnaces. Can you tell us whether Messrs. Cammell, Laird and Co. are 
making basic steel? 

.Mr. Tarlton. —No, I am not able to give you details. 

Mr. 3Iather. —I know that they make only acid steel at Sheffield and 
they make a large quantity of acid steel at their new works at Penistone, 
but I am not sure at the moment about basic steel there. I have not had" 
time to look that up. With regard to your associated firm in England, you 
give a list of their works. The great bulk of the work done by the firm at 
the works you mention is not closely similar to what I imagine your work 
will be in this country ? 

Mr. Torlfon.—No, but their interests in Yorkshire and other places bring 
them into contact with the world’s markets and efficiency. Although Messrs. 
Cammell, Laird & Co., as you say, are not directly responsible for any works 
such as these that are suggested, their interests in the steel trade are so 
great that they are well able to give us the best of adviee, 

Mr. Mather.—1 think I am fairly certain at these works there are no 
blast furnaces. 

Mr. Tarlton. —No. 

Mr. Mather. —Perhaps you will be able to tell me this. At one time- 
Cammell, Lairds had blast furnaces in their steel works in Cumberland.. 
Have they still these works? 

Mr. Tarlton. —No. 

Mr. Mather. —So that they have not got a blast furnace staff? 

Mr. Tarlton. —^No. 

Mr. Mather. —I take it that the kind of steel that yon intend to manu¬ 
facture is the kind that is required in large quantities, structural (wtions^ 
rolled plates, sheets, bars and so on? 

Mr. Tarlton. —^That is so. 
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Ur. Mather .—That is really a different kind of trade from what Cammcll, 
JLaird’s are at present concerned with. 

Mr. Tarlton .—I believe I am correct in saying they begin with the pur¬ 
chase of ingots, from this point on the process of manufacture is carried on 
from rolling to the completion of a battleship. This will demonstrate to 
you the enormous amount of ground Cammell, Laird & Co. cover. 

Mr. Blather. —No, they do make their own steel ingots. You have told us 
earlier in the day that your limestone is to be found in or near Raipur. Is 
it beyond BilaspurP 

Mr. Tarlton .—Very much this side. 

Mr, Mather .—Would you mind telling us where your ore deposits are? 

Mr. Tarlton .—Our ore deposits are in Keonjhar. 

Mr. Mather.— Ci\n you tell me whether you intend using iimestfne as 
a flux in the blast furnace? 

Mr. Tarlton. —Yes. 

Mr. Mather .—1 take it that the information you have given us is that the 
limestone is more or less in uneven deposits, and that you would pick the 
best quality from the limestone quarries for the open hearth furnaces. 

ilfr. Tarlton. —Yes. 

Mr. Mather .—Then as regards coal, some of your coal is in the Karanpura 
fields and tho rest in Jhcria? 

Bfr. Tarlton. —Yes. 

Mr. Mather.—Yon expect to gel coke from tlie mixture, of very good 
quality, quite hard and strong? 

Mr. Tarlton. —Yes. 

Mr. Mather .—Can you tell me rouglily the percentage of ash it would 
contain? Will it be more than the percentage of ash contained in the Jheria 
coal ? 


Jfr. Tarlton .—The percentage will be that of a first class coal. 

Mr. Uather.~Yo\i expect to get 75 per cent, of coke from your coal? 

ilfr. Tarlton. —Yes. 

Mr. Mather.—As far as your coking coal is concerned, you have raSBe it 
quite clear that you are well supplied. Have you ample supplies of steam or 
g.is coal? 

Mr. Tarlton. —Yes. 

Mr. Mather.-Yon say, on page 2 of your written statement, it is 
estimated that over 76 per cent, of the cost of a ton steel is represented 
by wages in one form or another.” Is that your own estimate? 

Mr. Tarlton. —No, that of our Technical Advisers. 

Mr. Mather.—It is quite possible, in a .way it is correct, taking your 
labour in the production of coal and so on. Even then I doubt that it would 
come to quite as much as 76 per cent. Don’t you think, it might possibly 
give, shall wo say, a careless reader an impression that tho labour cost in 
the steel works is very mucli higher than they actually are. For instance 
only a few days ago I was reading a report of the annual meeting of the 
Park Gate Iron and Steel Company at Sheffield which makes its own pig-iron 
and steel. They gave the actual amount of the value of products made and 
their wages bill was 29 per C'ent. of the receipts. There is something to be 
added to that possibly for the raising of coal. 

Mr. Tarlton.—Do they mine their own iron ore, coal and limestone? 

Mr. Mafher.-l am not quite sure. As I say, there is something to be 
added to that. On the other hand, the American Labour Commissioner 
reported after investigating the United States Steel Corporation in- all its 
branches and also another very large Iron and Steel Company in America 
that the wages paid at all stages, except transportation, were between 25 
and 35 per cent. I don’t want to stress the poi»t. It is very largely a 
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matter of interpretation but it does seem to me, while it might be possible 
to explain this in a way that would justify this 76 per cent., on the face of 
it, it is putting your industry in an unfavourable pgsition compared with 
other industries. 

Mr. Tarlton. —These figures include men in the mines working iron, coal 
and limestone. 

Mr. Mather. —That has been taken by the American Commissioner for 
the United States Steel Corporation. He has given the cost of labour as 26 
to 35 per cent. However, I don’t want to stress the point. Then on the 
next page you say “ Owing to the demand which took place during the war 
for steel, a serious inroad was made upon the deposits of high grade ores 
in all parts of the world.” I am not quite sure whether that can be borne 
out Ijy a detailed examination of the iron and steel production during the 
war and since the war. You are probably aware that the world’s average 
production of iron and steel since the war has been rather less than it was 
before the war. 

Mr. 'IttrUon. —Yes. 

Mr. Mather. —So the consequence of the war is a decrease of output. Before 
the war, there was a regular increase in the demand. To that extent, the 
war has led to some conservation of iron ore. 

Mr. Tarlton. —Take the Home position to-day. T sujipoae we are driven 
to using more ore below 30 per cent. Take the position in Spain. Inroads 
have now been made into the Pyrenees to such an extent that large quanti¬ 
ties are not available. It would be almost impossible to increa.se present 
production iinle.s.s other depo.sits were found within a reasonable distance of 
transport facilities. Again take the German position, wo know inroads have 
been made into all their chief mines. AVc are just beginning with our ores 
lying on the surface. 

Mr. .Mather. —1 perfectly realise your great advantage in resiiect of the 
ore. My only point was whether a careful examination of the fact would 
support the suggestion that the war in itself caused an unusual inroad in 
high grade ores. Then again, on the following page, you say “ It has been 
estimated recently by a competent authority that the consumption per head 
of iron and steel in India is less than one-hundredth of the consumption per 
head in the United States of America.” That, 1 suppo.se, was .somebody else’s 
estimate ? 

Mr. Tarlton. —Yes. 

Mr. Mather. —If that were correct, and if we v ere also to take your 
other figure of consumption of India of 2i million tons of iron and steel as 
correct, it would mean that America would have to be consuming 80 million 
tons of iron and steel in a year. She has never yet produced nearly so 
much. Her production is only 40 million tons. This statement cannot be 
correct. 

Mr. Tarlton.—How did you arrive at that? Whqt have you taken as the 
total population of United States of America? 

Mr. Mather. —I have taken the Indian population to be three times as 
that of the United States of America. 

Mr. Tarlton. —Is that correct? 

Mr. Mather. —That is very nearly correct. The American population w 
110 millions and the Indian population is 330 millions. That is a minor 
point. 

Mr. Tarlton, —^This 2i million tons includes both iron and steel. 

Mr. Mather. —^That is rather important. Does that include iron which is 
turned into steel in the country? Yon cannot consume it in both ways? 

Mr. Tarlton. —We will let you have the figures we have collected. 

Mr. Mather. —I hare been trying to arrive at the total consumption of 
India. I should be glad to hkve your figures for comparison. 
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Ur. Mather.—Then on page 7, you give us your actual requirejnents of 
raw materials. 

Mr. Tarlton. —Yes. 

Mr. Mather. —I notice that you require about 1,200,000 tons of coking 
coal, the whole of which, I presume, would bo required to make the pig ironp 

Mr. Tarlton. —Yes. 

Mr. Mather. —I am very pleased to see the figures for non-coking coal of 
258,000 tons. Jt indicates .a consumption of about 11 to 12 c\vts. of coal per 
ton of finished steel. 

Mr. Tarlton. —Y’es. 

Mr. Mather.—You quite expect to be able to get tliat.^ * 

Mr. Tarltoh. —The only reply that T can give you is that it is taken out 
by tbe technical side and these are the quantities wo have to budget for. 

Mr. Mather. —1 certainly think that that ought to be possible. If you 
are successful in getting that, it would certainly mean a very substantia! 
economy in the production of steel. I expect that you will find it quite 
possible. 1 am very glad to see that there is some indication of an Indian 
steel plant working so economically in the matter of fuel consumption. 

Mr. Mather.—Jn tlie last paragraph you say “With thi^ protection and 
by e.Kempling steel markers from import duty on ail plant required <lirectly 
for steel making.” By plant would you mean building.s as w’cll? 

jifr. Tarlton.- -No, only machinery. « 

rres}(]enf.--There are ju.st one or two points on which I want to ask Ques¬ 
tions? You liavt! told Mr. Ginw’ala that hy dumping you mean systematic 
selling in the foreign market at a cheaper rate than the manufacturers sell in 
the home niarkef. liotb in 1822, and since 1 think the end of July of this 
year, the pric(?8 quoted in the Iron and Coal Trade Beview show lower prices 
for export than ordinary quotations. Do you regard that as dumping on 
the part of the British manufacturer? 

Mr. Tarlton. —[ am afraid I do regard it so. 

President—What was in my mind is that there is a distinction to be 
drawn between manufacturer in a country, where its manufacture is pro¬ 
tected systematically for a period of years, who soils it at a lower price iu' 
the foreign market, and the English manufacturer w'ho is apparently doing 
this not so much as a matter of policy but simply under the extreme stress 
of competition. That it is not a matter of policy is shown by the fact that, 
when the Continental competition began immediately after the Ruhr occupa¬ 
tion, prices went up, and as .soon as the Ruhr question is settled these 
prices might go down. That is to say, they want the highest pri<*es they 
can get. 

Mr. Tarlton. —This country cannot possibly manufacture steel on these 
line.s. 

President, Therefore you think that, when that happen.^, there must be 
legislation of some sort available to protect the industry. I want to make 
sure what your view is. 

Mr. Tarlton. —Yes. 

President .—Can you tell us what you estimate your coal will cost per 
ton when you get to your full figures? I do not know whether you have 
worked it as far as that: possibly you have worked it up to vour first 
instalment. 

Mr Tarlton.—6 estimate that the coal will cost us delivered at out* 
works Es. 9. 

President. —^Is that the average for all kinds of coal? 

Ur. Tarhon. —^Yes. 
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Mr. Mather. —You wish the Tariff Board to make some provision against 
■dumping How would you suggest we should obtaij reliable figures as to 
the actual price of steel for export and for Home consumption? 

Mr. Tarlfort. —Could not you take 1913 as a normal year and add 75 per 
tent; this is more or less the difference betw'een 1913 and 1923 cost of living. 

Vresidert. — tn the Iron and Coal Trade it is something like 40 per cent, 
f think. 

Mr. 'Carlton. —1 am taking the difference in cost of living. 

Vreshte.nt.—l am afraid that may involve a series of complicated calcula¬ 
tions which the Tariff Board woidd not be able to work out. 

Mr. Tarltoii. —Cannot you take the Birmingham or Manchester quota- 
tion%? They will give'you the cost of production. 

Mr. Mather. —They will give you the selling price, but not„necessarily the 
.cost of production. 

Vrerident. —Suppose another country starts dumping. 

.Mr. Mother. —What about Belgium which sends large quantities here? 

Mr. Tarlton. —You can take an average cost over a period of years. 

Mr. Gimcnhi. —Take the United States Steel Corporation. You know 
how they regulate the prices of rails. These are said to be internalion.d 
prices. They sold thejn for 28 dollars for a number of years: they have 
raised them to 45 <lollars for light rails and 43 dollars tor heavier rails. If 
we take that as the basis price and compare it with the British price, 
you find there is not much to choose e.'tcept for the freight. If any other 
countries expopt to this country under that price then the difference between 
these two prices would be taken ,a.s an indication as to the extent of dumping. 
Suppose you fix £9 as the price for rails and Germany sells at £7. 

Mr. 'Carlton. —It is India that you are protecting. 

.Ifr. (iinval" —W'e then come to the next stage. We take the base price 
of steel as the price below which you cannot manufacture reasonably and 
sell steel. That is what I mean by base price. In the United States and 
in the United Kingdom where there is fair competition the price comes to 
about £9. Then the mean co.st must be determined between this price and 
the price at which you can alford to sell manufactured steel in this country. 
ITou cannot manufacture and sell steel under £10, the base price being £9. 
Then you say “ All right give us Rs. 15 a ton.” So far as that is concerned 
you arc close to the base price, but Germany comes in there and says “ I am 
going to sell steel in India at £7.” Then there is a case for equalising the 
• base price with Germany’s selling price. Would not that be the situation? 

Mr. Tarlton. —I think you are going to complicate this rise and fall by 
this calculation to such an e.xtent that you would not know whether you 
ought to fix the duty at 33i per cent, or 1331 per cent. Now take Tatas’ 
figures. You will satisfy yourself whether their cost of production is correct. 

.1/r. Ginreahi. —We arc determining the price at which you will be able to 
manufacture and .sell. 

Mr. Tarlton.—1 understand the position you want to protect the steel 
works now working, and assist in bringing out at least one more steel con- 
■cern. Our figures may vary but you have the two sides of the question, one 
a going concern and the other with prices ba.scd on theoretical figures. 

President. —In order to arrive at a definite figure we are trying to get at 
what price steel is likely to enter into India. Unless there are two points 
you cannot measure at all. Therefore you want to form a preliminary deci¬ 
sion first as to the fair selling price for tho Indian manufacturer and the 
price at which foreign materi.al is likely to be sold in India. That you know 
can be dealt with by calculations, but.tiiero still remains the difficulty when 
either there is a general tendency of dumping from all countries owing to 
the bad conditions of the trade, or when one particular country comes in 
and sells much below what you take to be the price at which steel has to 
enter India. What is the beet way of meeting this extra difficulty? 
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Mr. Ginimila. —Therefore I wish to suggest that you must equalise the 
price in all the dumping countries and bring it all to a fair price and then 
add a profit to enable you to compete. You can then find out what tariff 
you require. That is why I gave you these two instances. Supposing it was 
found that nobody can manufacture and sell steel below £9, we can give 
protection on that basis and then if it was found that Germany or Belgium 
would dump or sell at £7, the best thing is to equalise the price by the addi¬ 
tion of £2 duty. 

Mr. Tarlton. —I quite see the risk from that point of view, but against 
that I do not see how it is possible to stop some country from cutting in and 
dumping occasionally. 

Mr. tiinwala. —The arm of law is very long, and you can embrace these 
things if you have the power. ^ 

President. —It might be met by anti-dumping legislation. We want to 
know what recommendation we should make. The law should provide some 
machinery by which such cases should be summarily dealt with. Could any 
automatic machinery be devised? 

Mr. Ginwala. —Even there the prices have to be determined. 

Mr. Tarlton. —What is done in Australia? 

Mr. Gimoala. —They make enquiry from time to time and find out whether 
any country is selling below what they consider to be a fair cost of produc¬ 
tion. If it is found that Germany is underselling, say, by £2, they equalise 
the cost by imposing an additional duty of £2. 

President. —So it is not quite automatic in that case also. 

.Hr. Giniitala. —However automatic you make it you must enquire into the 
basic price. How can you determine what is a fair price at which steel should 
be manufactured and sold? 

Mr. Tarlton. —It appears to me that the only way of getting at this is to 
go on the pre-war basis for a period of years and find out the extent to 
which international prices did vary. 

Mr. Ginwala. —They never varied so much as now. 

President. —We might go on to the coal question generally. Messrs. Bird 
sfc Co. have under their control as Managing Agents a large number of Col¬ 
lieries or collieries producing a large amount of coal. Amongst these collieries 
is there any one which is in full operation getting the full normal outturn 
and equipped with modern machinery according to the methods which are 
now becoming very common? 

Mr. Tarlton. —Yes. 

President. —I want to get some figures which could bo compared with those 
of Tatas for their collieries on which they arc spending a great deal of 
money every year. Taking one of the collieries such as I have indicated, 
would it be possible to give us the figures for the cost of raising coal at 
present per ton both excluding and including overhead charges? 

Mr. Tarlton. —What would you include in overhead charges? 

Depreciation, interest on working capital and Calcutta Agency 
expenses. You may give us what you have. 

Mr. Tarlton. —I will give the details you require. 

President. —Do you include Calcutta expenses? 

Mr. Tarlton. —No. 

President. —^Would it include interest on working capital? 

Mr. Tarlton. —Yes. 

President.So long as we understand on what basis it is prepared, it 
does not matter very much whether it includes a particular item. 

Mr. Tarlton. —Do you want it for 1922? 

Mr. Gimoala. —1921-22 will be a convenient year. 

VOL. HI. 
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Mr. Tarlton. —I shall take a colliery in the Jherria field recehtly equipped^ 
with an output of about 17,000 tons a month. Will that meet yonr caseP 

Mr. Ginwala. —Yes. " 

Jlfr. Tarlton. —The raising costs for 1921 were Rs. 3-12-3 not including 
depreciation and Calcutta charges. In 1922 raising costs were Rs. 4-3-11. 

Pretident. —Can you tell us where that colliery isP We do not wish to. 
know the exact name. 

Mr. Tarlton. —This colliery is quite near Jamadoha. 

President. —Can you give us the cost of equipment of that colIieryP 

Mr. Tarlton. —Yes. 

President. —It will also be useful if you will give us the total amount 
which you consider "it necessary to allow for depreciation on that colliery 
etfch year. 

Mr. Tarlton. —In the case of Jamadoha, is not that colliery rai.sing some¬ 
thing like half a million tons a year? Do you want a bigger one than that 
I have taken to make a comparison? 

Mr. Mather. —17.000 is the maximum output of the colliery you are- 
taking? 

Mr. Tarlton. —This particular colliery averages approximately 17,000 tons- 
from receipt. 

President. —We may have for both. 

Mr. Tarlton. —Do you want depreciation, the amount of working capital 
required, and the total capital invested in the colliery on which profit is to 
be earned, as apart from the working capital, to be shown separately? 

President .—Yes. And the cost of the machinery and buildings as distinct 
from the purchase price which, so to speak, is the price of the cool itself. I 
think that practically covers all the ground. We would also, of cour.se, like 
to have the cost of raising which yon could give tis for the first colliery, 

Mr. Tarlton. —Yea, we will do th.at.* 

President.—To what extent is colliery machinery manufactured in India 
at present? 

Mr. Tarlton. —Practically the whole of the colliery machinery, except the 
electrical equipment, coal cutters, centrifugal pumps, compressors and boilers, 
can be made in this country. 

President. —On the whole, in the case of a colliery, is it probable that the 
machinery which is not manufactured in India at present would constitute 
more than half the total expenditure on machinery—I am thinking of the 
capital expenditure. 

Mr. Tarlton. —That depends entirely on the position and the depth that 
you have to go down to bring ort the coal. For instance, in the case of an 
oulcrop seam it would be only a small proportion, because if you purchase a 
firit class property with outcrop seam, you wquld pay very much .more for 
the land than you would in a case where you have to spend big amounts in 
sinking shafts and putting in plant to raise the coal. Therefore it varies 
very considerably. In the Jharia division there are more shafts under ,300' deep 
than in the Ranigunge Division. In the Ranigunge Division there are more 
over 300' and consequently your cost of plant varies in proportion to the 
depth at which you find the coal. 

President. —So it is not possible to make any general estimate about it? 

Mr. Tarlton. —I am afraid in considering a colliery you must take it from 
all points of view. If you have an option on land you must see that you do 
not pay too big a purchase price for your land if the coal is lying at depth; 
on the other hand, if the coal is outcropping, you can afford to pay more for 
your land. In one place you spend very little on machinery, and in the 
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other you are spending a good deal on machinery, and a great duel on 
finking. 

Preiident. —It is rather important if we can get some sort of figure 
what the effect on collieries would be if effect were given to the proposal 
of the Tata Iron and Steel Company to roise the duty on steel from 10 per 
cent, to 33i per ceijt. Can you give us any figures about that, in the first 
place as regards the working cost, and in the second place as regards the 
capital necessary for opening new collieries? 

Mr. Tarlton.—T\\e only thing I could do for you would be to take a 
case in which there is outcrop coal and give you the difference that any 
tariff would make on the money that is invested in plant. That is one case. 
The second case would be to take a colliery in which you have to go to some 
depth and work out from that what an increased tariff would mean to that 
colliery company on the plant that thcv had put in. It would then b# for 
you to average these two costs out. 

Mr. (rinwnhi. —We are at present considering the tariff only on the kind 
of steel that i.s manufactured in this country. Any kind of steel that is 
used in your own colliery machinery that is not manufactured in India will 
not he affected. 

Mr. Tarlton. —If you arc only considering rails and— 

Mr. Qhiwaln. —You must eliminate those articles which are not manu¬ 
factured in the country. 

Mr. Mnfher. —l'bm the sheets which will be m.anufactured within a year 
or t«'o; that will have to bo dealt with. 

ilfr. TurWou.—I see very little except electrical plant, turbines and boilers 
but what would be manufactured in this country. 

Mr. Miithi'r. —Arc engines manufactured here? 

Mr. Tinlfon. we build engines, headgears, coal tubs and all struc¬ 

tural gear. 

I'rr.Mi/rnf.—Kxciude everything that is not manufactured in India at 
present 

Mr. Tarlton. —Yes. 

Prrsiihnf .—A general (|Ucstion about which we wrote to the Mining Asso- 
ci.at'ori was Mhelhcr. in Iheir opinion, the increase of price, since or before 
the war ivci-e permanent nr temporary, and what the reasons for this increase 
in the price were. 

Mr. Tarlton.—I prepared a note * on this which, if I may, I will read to 
you and then I and you a copy (read). If Government will do something to 
remove the wa.con restrictions or so organize the wagon supply wo can 
reduce our cost. 

President. —You believe that it is possible to reduce the prioe of coal to 
some extent? 

Mr. Tarlton. —Yes, but the trouble with the coal trade is that Govern¬ 
ment have monopolized wagons, and unless you have a railway contract, 
or with steel works or a public utility company, you often go weeks without 
wagons for public supplies. Therefore coal concerns are handicapped and 
are driven to take these Government contracts. 

Pre.udcnf.—This wagon shortage I gather also existed before the war? 

Mr. Tarlton. —It did. 

President. —^Perhaps, as long as you have been in India? 

Mr. Tarlton. —^In 1906 Government paid Rs. 2-11 for their coal. What 
happened—nothing but rise coal was worked, surface was allowed to subside, 
large volumes of water admitted to the workings, cost of pumping went up 
and a general increase in price of coal. AYhat we have to do now is to form 
barriers to proteot the present workings, which means that, while we are 
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forming these barriers, our raisings are Idw and our costs are high, and 
until we are through this difficulty the cost of coal will remain fairly high. 
Oovernment Can assist us by improving the organizations and the methods 
of handling wagons to-day. Two rupees is lost in dumping coal, re-handling, 
depreciation of steam coal to dust and interest on capital on dumped coal. 

President. —Then you consider that in the matter of^wagon shortage it is 
worse to-day than it was before the war? 

Mr. Tarlton. —I won’t say worse, but it is not better. 

President. —^The Indian Mining Association suggest that, jnasmuch as 
there was wagon shortage before the war, it could not be responsible for the 
rise in prices. On the other hand, an improvement might be responsible for 
a fall in prices? 

Mr. Tarlton. —An impfovement would be responsible for a fall in prices. 

President. —Are there any other causes which you consider^, of sufficient 
importance to mention? 

Mr. Tarlton. —I think labour rates are too high. The reason for making 
this statement is that the miners work for about 3i to 4 days at the very 
most per week. 

President. —And meanwhile there has been heavy increase in the rates 
of wages ? . 

Mr. Tarlton. —Practically 100 per cent. 

President. —^We were told by another witness that, in his opinion, it was 
quite impossible be reduce the rjite of wages, and he seems to think that a 
better outturn per man would mean a further rise in wages. I do not know 
whether you agree with this view. 

Mr. Tarlton. —^IVhat I feel is this, that the great hope for tho coal trade 
is to put in mechanical means. I do not think that the ordinary miner will 
give much more than what he is giving now per shift. The line of develop¬ 
ment we look to is from the mechanical side. 

President. —I can quite understand that, when mines reach a certain 
stage of development, you cannot really work it on a profit until you put 
in machinery. That means an increase in expenditure rather than an actual 
decrease in your total expenditure? 

Mr. Ginwala. —Have you got a colliery that you started in about 1916-17? 

Mr. Tarlton.—We must have collieries started then. 

Mr. Ginwala. —The reason I am asking this is that most of these collieries 
started about 1916-17. If you could give us those figures that you have 
promised; it will do for us. What I want to know is this. Supposing you 
wanted to work up to an output of J million tons a year, how long would 
it take to get up to that from the moment you started working? 

Mr. Tarlton. —I suppose it will take 15 to 18 rears to work up to that. 
In the new fields on quarry work I hope we shall work up to that within 
three to five years. 

Mr. Ginwala. —That is in the Jharia field? 

Mr. TaWfon.—No, in the ICaranpura field. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Take a Jharia field. 

Mr. Tarlton. —That is a ver.v difficult question; for instance .vou must ha^e 
an area sufficiently large enough to work up to 1 of a unllion tons. You can 
take a general average for a mine in India. In it you will find that for 
one-third of the year you do not get more than 50 per cent, of the working 
faces occupied, and for another third you won’t get more than three-quarters 
occupied, and it is only for the remaining third that you get your maximum 
output. Therefore you have to have an enormous number of working faces 
to give .you sufficient coal working face room for a very big output. 

President. —Suppose it was in the case of three or four collieries, one 
perhaps with an outturn of 30,000 tons and another with an output of 150,000 
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tons and so on. I don't think there is importance of its being only one 
colliery. Take 4 or 6 collieries each with an outturn of say 160,000 tons. 

Mr. Tarlton, —To commence with, the sinking of pits and working up 
to J million tons in the Jharia division would take 10 to 16 years. 

Mr. Oinwala. —On that basis if the output has increased by 160,000 tons 
a year, would you consider it good progress? 

Mr. Tarlton. —You may for the first few years if it is a new mine, but 
after the first throe years for an enormous area like that I should not call 
that good progress. After five years I should call it very good progress, the 
more coal yon raise the further you extend the working face. 

President, —Your rate of progress slows down? 

Mr. Tarlton. —Yes, after a given period. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Having regard to the general condition of the coal trade 
will you expect a steel works to have control of its own coal? 

ilfr. Tarlton. —I think it is good policy. 

Mr. Winicala.—Apart from ether things it is a sort of insurance against 
risk? 

Mr. Tarlton. —Yes. 

Mr. (rinwnla. —Of course, you have heard that the Tata Iron and Steel 
Company have entered into long term contracts and in addition to that they 
have acquired collierie.s? 

Mr. Tarlton. —Yes. 

Mr. Gintoola. —^As a business man do you consider that a safe method of 
doing busines-s. 

.Mr. Tariton .—I think it is a fairly .sound policy that they have followed 
because they are working more or loss on the coal trade rates. That is to 
say, the railways will, for an average number of years, buy coal better than 
the public, as they have control of wagons, so that it is rather sound policy 
to follow the line that they did, although at the present time they are paying 
a big price for their coal. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Having regard to the general conditions of the steel trade 
do you consider it a sound policy? 

Mr. Tarlton^ —I think it is. 

Mr. Ginwala. —I shouhl like you to give me some figures showing labour, 
stores, etc. Of course, you give the 1917 cost of raising coal as Rs. 3-11, bu* 
can you give mo these figures in a little more detail? What I would like 
you take are the 1913 figures and those for 1922. 

Mr. Tarlton.—I will take the 1913 figures and then the 1922 ones, and 
get yon out particulars for oac'h year. I can give you 1913 and from 1917 
onwards separately for labour and other things. 

Mr. Oinwala. —Is it not the practice in the collieries to pay the labour 
by the piece? 

Mr. Tarlton. —Yes, by contract, that is so much per output. 

Mr. Oinicala.—Will you show it in a table? 

Mr. Tarlton. —Yes, showing the different rates. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Does a man’s work increase in proportion to what h* 
gets? 

Mr. Tarlton. —That is the trouble. He is now getting the same amount 
of money as he did before, by working only 4 days. That means that he is 
going to earn enough in 3 to 4 days to meet all his requirements. 

Mr. Oinwala. —What remedy do you suggest? 

Mr. Tarlton. —If the trade demands that price of coal should go down, 
wages along with other units must fall. 

Mr. Oinwala. —^Is there no system of paying a bonus to the employes? 
Mr. Tarlton .—Yes. 
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Mr. Oinwala. —Has it made any difference? 

Mr. Tarlton. — I am afraid it has not. Whatever we da in the shape of 
increasing their earnings means on the whole less coal. We have increased 
their accommodation. We have improved sanitation and water supplies and 
have provided bazars. 

Mr. GifweaJa.—Now with regard to the wagon question: do you attribute 
this increase of Bs. 2 to the wagon shortage entirely? 

Mr. Tarlton. —It is due entirely to not getting wagons as and when we 
want them for loading purposes. 

Mr. Oinwala. —Is it due to the number of wagons being not sufficient or 
is it due to the service ? What is the reason ? 

Mr. Tarlton. —It is very difficult to say, but the layman would say it is 
due to bad organisation. 

Mr. Oinwala. —You think that there is no shortage of wagons, taking 
numbers ? 

Mr. Tarlton. —As you see the position of the yards to-day, there are untold 
empty wagons lying about the place, but if indents for this or that station 
are made, indents are not met. It is very difficult to get reliable information 
from the railway authorities. All that you know is that there is a block 
here and a block there. 

Mr. Oinwala. —^Looking at the coal industry in relation to the steel in¬ 
dustry, supposing the manufacture of steel was stopped in this country will 
that affect the coal industry? 

Mr. Tarlton. —^Rather. 

Mr. Oinwala. —In what way? 

Mr. Tarlton. —The price would go down. Whatever coal Tatas are buying 
now would be thrown back on the market, and coal they themselves are 
raising would also he offered to the public. 

» Mr. Oinwala. —Do Tatas consume a fairly large proportion of coal? 

Mr. Tarlton. —I should imagine that Tatas consumption is about 2 
million tons a year. 

Mr. Oinwala. —It may run up to 2 million tons later on. 

Mr. Tarlton. —When it does approach that figure, it is a tenth of the 
output of India. 

Mr. Oinwala. —So that from the point of view of the. coal industry, it is 
to its interest, in your opinion, to see that steel is manufactured in this 
country? 

Mr. Tarlton. —Yes. 

Mr. Oinwala. —Have you got your own figures as to the total quantity of 
coking coal available in this country? 

Mr. Tarlton. —"We have our own figures, but I have not the total figures. ■ 
Mr. Oinwala. —What is the total quantity that you have at your disposal? 
Mr. Tarlton. —I could not tell you from memory, I wifi let you know. 

Mr. Oinwala. —If you will, we shall be obliged. 

Mr. Kale. —^With reference to the answer which you gave just now to , 
JJr. Ginwala, there is only, one question I want to ask. You say that the 
collieries depend for their prosperity practically very largely on the success 
of the steel indnstry. 

Mr. Tarlton. —^To the extent of 1/lOth of the total output of coal. 

Mr. Kale. —So that if, on account of the development of the steel industry 
and the protection given to it, the price of steel goes up, the colliery owners 
ought not to complain because they are getting something out of the steel 
industry and they have to pay out something. 

Mr. Tarlton. —^Yes, I agree with you. 



Mr. Mather .—In considering this question of the effect of an increased 
duty on steel on colliery costs, the Board has been asked by the Agricultural 
Implements Company to put an increased import duty on the kind of mate- 
rials they make, among which they include picks. Would you be able to 
giife us some information about the effect that such an increase would have 
on your consumption of picks.*' 

Mr. Tarlton. —Yes. 

Mr. Mather .—I take it that the collieries buy these picks and supply 
them to the miners? 

Mr. Tarlton. —^Yes. 

Mr. Mather .—I mention this as one consumable class of steel on which an 
increased duty is asked for. 

Mr. Tarlton .—Are picks made in this country? 

Mr. Mather. —^Yes, out of the Tata steel. 

Mr. Tarlton .—Are they of suitable quality? 

Mr. Mather .—They claim so. 

Mr. Tarlton .—It is not altogether a question of price. If the pick is 
■not of a suitable quality, you would immediately loose output, the miner 
would immediately become dissatisfied. If he were to use a blunt pick instead 
•of a sharp pick, his output would be less and he would immediately ask for 
an increase. It is a small matter no doubt, but it is most important to the 
man who uses a pick. 

Mr. Mather .—None of them has come to me officially for inspection, so 1 
cannot say. They have a staff experienced in the manufacture of these 
articles. They buy the steel from Tata’s. The presumption is that it is a 
serviceable article, but, of course, I do not know whether you have ever 
bought picks made in India. If you have any information, it would be useful 
to us. 

Mr. Tarlton .—We will purcha.se some and see what they are like. We 
■will soon know from the men who use them. 
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No. 77. 

The Bengal Iron Company. 

Written. 

Statement I. — Bepre.tcniation of the Bengal Iron Co., Ltd., to the Tariff- 
Board, dated Srd October 19SS. 

We have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your letter No. 327, 
dated 27th ultimo in which you ask us to furnish your Board with our views 
on the argument put forwaid hy the Tata Iron and Steel Company in their 
representation to the Tariff Board, namely that if adequate protection is 
aceoifled to the manufacture of .steel it is probable that other firiqi; will also 
commence to manufacture and that before many years have elapsed the price 
bf steel in India will be affected by internal competition and will eventuall.v 
be brought down by this means to the world level. 

2. We think wo arc justified in assuming th.at the Tata Iron and Steel 
Company in asking for protection have done so to safeguard the interests of 
the Company itself; this being so, we hardly comprehend how tariff protec¬ 
tion will help the Tata Iron and Steel Company if their argument holds good' 
that the result will be the introduction of their steel producing companies to 
work in competition with them. New companies would start with the great 
advantage of a lesser capital outlay than the existing Company and would 
profit by the mistakes of the pioneers of the industry. Wo consider that 
such new companies would be in a very favourable position for competition 
and the cutting of rates. 

On the other hand, we ourselves must confess to our inability to envisage 
the appearance, within an effective period of time, of sufificient companies 
making competition .so serious as to render the protective tariff inoperative 
and to reduce internal prices down to the level of world prices. In fact 
we are strongly of opinion th.at once the tariff comes in it has come to stay. 

The establishment of a first class steel works in India is an expensive 
undertaking and no light task and in present market conditions would require 
very serious consider,qtion. It is indeed doubtful whether it is possible to 
create in India a steel industry in any way comparable to the same industry 
of other countries. We refer to the known limited quantity of coking coal 
in India, to the distances between deposits of ore, coal and limestone, as 
also to the limited number of available sites adjacent to the ore fields owing 
to scarcity of water. The question of railway facilities is also of first import¬ 
ance in regard to the development of this industry in India. 

3. In paragraph 2 of your letter under reply you are good enough to 
gay that our opinion on the subject will be of special value on account of 
the experience we gained some years ago when we manufactured steel. 

This Company, then the Bengal Iron and Steel Company, commenced the 
manufacture of steel in 1902. The capacity of the plant was 20,000 tons per 
annum. The experiment proved an unprofitable one and the steel works 
were closed down in 1905. At that time the Government policy of buying 
in India did not exist to the extent it does to-day, and such orders as were 
received from Government were of such diversity as to make manufacture 
unprofitable. It will be quite understood that steel is manufactured in many 
forms and the most profitable way is to concentrate on as few classes as 

? ios8ible. In England the manufacturers have grouped themselves together 
or this purpose. Advantage is thus gained by each works producing the 
class of steel best suited to its plant at the lowest cost. We are still of the 
opinion that our experiment would have been a success if it had received the 
wl olehearted support of Government. 

Our remarks indicate a direction in which very real help could be given 
by Government to the Tata Iron and Steel Company. The Company state that. 
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they saved Government Rs. 1,42,02,104 on steel rails during the last two 
years {vide Mr. Peterson’s letter to the “ Englishman ” dated 3rd Septem¬ 
ber 1923), We imagine this means that the Company sold to the Government 
at a lower rate than Government could have purchased in England. In 
dealing with an infant industry a policy which stipulates as a condition of 
jrarchase a price much lower than the imported price is, in our view, a 
policy highly detrimental to the real interests of the country. From the 
figures given in Mr. Peterson’s letter it follows that the Company, had they 
been given a fair price for their rails By Government, could have paid more 
than the 16 per cent, return asked for on their ordinary capital, and further¬ 
more Mr. Peterson’s letter seems to prove that rails can he manufactured 
By them at a profit provided they secure a fair market price. 

4. You intimate in the Last paragraph of your letter that the Tariff Board 
would be glad to have our opinion as to whether the rate of duty is ex¬ 
cessive or (6) inadequate to secure the object in view. The object in view, 
we take it, is the early development of the steel industry in India, Without 
being put in possession of the actual figures of cost of production compared 
with sale prices wo feel we are unable to give the Board a considered opinion. 
But wo must confe.ss to very grave misgivings of the proposal. A tariff 
figure cast so high as 33J per cent, on a key industry such as steel must have 
very far-reaching effects. As far as this comp.any is (oncorned we view with 
alarm the propo.sal as made. The Tata Iron and Steel Company are com¬ 
petitors of ours in tho manufacture and sale of pig iron and have for many 
years underquoted us to an tinnceessary extent in foreign m.arkets. The prices 
at which they h.avo sold prove that they could have made but little profit on 
the transactions, to some extent the lo.S3 on steel might have been balanced 
by a more profitablo disposal of their pig iron. Tho imposing of a high tariff 
on steel would ino.nn practically presenting a bounty to tho Tata Company 
enabling them to undersell us still further in the pig iron market. 

We would like, therefore, to record our emphatic protest against any 
such proposal. 


Statement II.—Letter from Bfessrs. Vithaldas Damodher Thacicersey tb Co., 
Agente for the Agricultural Implements Co., Ltd., to the Tariff Board, 
dated the 27th Heptemher 192S. 

In answer to your circul.ar latter dated August 29th, 1923, enclosing list 
of questions on which you desire to hfive onr remarks, W'e have the honour to 
give .you herewith our opinions on the various points as requested. 

1. We consider that tho increase of duty on imported steel from 10 

per cent, to 33J per cent, would affect our operations to a consi¬ 
derable extent, without a similar increase on manufactured steel 
implements is imposed. 

2. We are making solid steol picks, pickaxes, railway beater picks, 

mining picks, powrahs or kodalies, trenching hoes, kodalie forks, 
ballast rakes, hammers, crowbars, etc. The whole of the raw 
material we use is steel. 

3. When working on full production we shall require about 6,200 tons 

of steel bars of various sections per annum, this steel is of a 
special class containing -56 to '66 per cent, carbon, the sections 
also differ from the usual standards. 

4. The cost of the steel is about 61 per cent, of the nett cost of thg 

finished article. 

6. From the only available source of information at our disposal we 
find that the total imports into India from all sources averaged 
Rs. 29,77,318 for the past three years ending March 31st, 1^. 
We are unable to give any information as to the quantity manu¬ 
factured in India outside our own production, but we find there 
is a very small amount made in the baaaars. 
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•6. Our Company only commenced work in January of 1923 and our 
production has been on an average 80 tons per month. Th* 
maximum output of the factory as at present organized is 4,000 
tons of finished articles per annum. 

7. Railways, the Public Works Departmept, the Military Works Depart¬ 

ment, Municipalities, Mines, Tea Gardens, and Bazaar mer¬ 
chants who supply the ordinary users and petty contraotors. So 
far as we are aware there are no exports of articles such as we 
manufacture. 

8. None. 

9. We have dealt with this question at length in our note on the pros¬ 

pects of our Company and the need for protection. 

10. We consider that circumstances fully justify us in asking for further 
t protection and more particularly would such protection he needed 

if the import duty on steel is increased. »■ 

11. We believe that protection would be best afforded by an import 

duty on foreign goods, such duty is in the nature of indirect 
taxation, is easily collected, and is felt less by the country as a 
whole, than any other form of taxation. We have stated in our 
note, submitted separately, what amount of protection is consi¬ 
dered necessary in the case of our Company. 

12. Dumping does occur, and is likely to continue, as competitors have 

the advantage of several markets, and are consequently in a 
position to average up their profit and loss, which is a condition 
that does not apply to a Company catering for one market only. 
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Oral evidence of Mr. H. FITZPATRICK, representing 
the Bengal Iron Company, recorded at Calcutta 
on the 8th November 1923. 

President. —\V© are much indebted to you, Mr. Fitzpatrick, for having 
come to-day to give us what assistance jou can in our enquiries. We indi¬ 
cated in our letter that two of the points in which w© are most interested 
are the natural advantages possessed by India in respect of steel manu* 
facture and as to the possibilities, within a reasonable time, of a really 
important steel industry coming into existence in India. In your letter on 
behalf of the Bengal Iron Company you have indicated that in your ojHnion 
there is a good deal of doubt about it and perhaps the most convenient waj 
is to begin with the various points which you have mentioned as difficulties. 
In the first place, you say “ The establishment of a first class steel works 
in India is an expensive undertaking and no light task, and in present 
market conditions would require very serious consideration ” Well, I think 
under existing market conditions and the existing rate of duty there are no 
two opinions about it. But of course presuming that it was decided that 
there slioiild be protection and the protection was aderpuite for the purpose, 
the difficulty about market conditions would disappear? 

Mr. Fitzpatrick. —If protection is only for a short time in order to pro¬ 
tect tire industry until it is established, in that case we ccruld not go into the 
steel business with such a short guarantee as five or ten years, for we would 
find ourselves in exactly the same position as we were in 1902-6. 

President. —That difficulty seems to arise from the length of time it takes 
before stool manufacture can actually start. After a firm has decided to put 
lip steel works it takes several years, T understand, before they can really 
put them into full operation for producing steel. 

Mr. FitzPatrick. —At least five years, T should think, and if there is onl> 
five years on top of that it is hardly worth starting at all, no one would put 
up the money on these conditions. 

President. —If protective duties were imposed, capitalists would have to 
have a reasonable assurance that they were going to have a fifteen years* of 
preferably 20 years’ guarantee. Is that your view? 

Mr. FitzPatnek. —Probably more. 

President. —Of course, the Legislature can never bind itself, so that aa 
absolutely binding pledge cannot, in any case, be given. 

Mr. Fitzpatrick. —No. Of course if the intention of the Government of 
India is to put on the duties for revenue purposes, it would be different 
because once they get a certain sum of money as revenue they would hardlj 
let it go; but if it is decided to protect only just to start the steel industry, 
then of couise you cannot expect people to put money into it. 

Revenue duty has this disadvantage that in so far as people 
do produce steel, the duty ^\ould tend to disappear. It would be a vanishing 
asset as far as the Government of India is concerned. 

1 . . 

i\/r. FitzPatrick. —That is to say, you think that by having more competi¬ 
tion the Steel companies would sell steel at such a price as to make it impoa* 
eible to import steel.® 

President—I should rather put it this way, that if more steel is manu¬ 
factured in India, leRs will be imported, and therefore the duty on imported 
steel will gradually become less and less and will therefore be of less and 
less value to the Government of India. 

Mr, FiizPatrieh .—^I see that, but tlie thing is that if you are going to 
'Put a duty on steel it is because you cannot xuanufacture steel at a pr^t at 
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the present day, and if you go on manufacturing steel you could not reduce 
the prices. 

President. —Well, that may be so at the outset, but the assumption would 
be that on the introduction of a new manufacture (1 understand the steel 
manufacture itself requires a very special experience and so on), the prices 
would undoubtedly be higher than they are elsewhere, other things being 
equal, but these difficulties would gradually bo overcome and the prices 
would tend to fall. You yourself, I think, said that new companies would 
start with the great advantage of a lesser capital outlay than the existing 
companies and would profit by the mistakes of the pioneers of the industry. 

Mr. FitzPatrick .—That is to say, if the thing was going to be a permanent 
duty you would get new interests which would come in ? I daro say there are 
comp^es now which have been studying this question for more than 6 years, 
and now that this idea of this protection has started they wouhi come in 
simply for that reason. 

President .—You thiidt that tiicse companies or some of them which have 
been studying the question would probably come in if protection were given? 

Mr. FitzPatrirk.—1 think they would start. Tn that case if the consump¬ 
tion of steel in Indio i.s limited—.so far us w'e know the biggest buyers are 
the Government—and if one firm .alone can produce that quantity, then other 
companies with a bigger capital would naturally have to go out of business. 

President.—There are various po.ssibilities in that direction, but do you 
not think that the company which has a five years' start has some advantage? 
But really it is hardly possible to forecast the fate of individu.al companies 
five years ahead or to say what w'ouhl happen then. 

Mr. FitzPatrick .—When we put pioney into a concern we have to look 
more or less ahead. 


President. —You are contemplating the fate of the company that is already 
in existence? 

Mr. FitzPatrick. —I think in your letter you say that it is to protect the 
existing company—the idea of the (fovornment of India is to keep the exist¬ 
ing steel industries going, and that they cannot exist without protection. 

President. —It is more than the existence of a particular company. What 
was suggested there was that the manufacture of steel in India might cease 
altogether if protection were not given. 

Mr. FitzPatrick. —The manufacture of steed in India at present will 
never cease, no one ever thought of that. Whether it is the Tata Co. or some, 
body else, steel will always be manufactured whether it is manufactured profit¬ 
ably or not, and you also say that it is of national importance that you should 
have a steel industry in India. 

President. —If the Tata Company were unable to continue, do you contem¬ 
plate that Government would take over the Works? 

Mr. FitzPatrick. —They might do so. They did that to us once. They 
took over the Burrakur Iron Works at one period. 

President. —When was that? 

Mr. FitzPatrick. —That was before the manufacture of steel. There have 
been three companies I think in existence. 


President .—But at present do you think there is a possibility that Gofe 
ernment might take over the Works at Jamshedpur and mianiifacture tro 
steel themselves? 


Mr. FitzPatrick .—Some day Government might do so. You know your¬ 
self that it is possible to manufacture steel in India. 

President .—is undoubtedly possible to manufacture steel in India, but 
there is the difficulty of manufacturing without any profits at all. 

Mr. FitzPatrick .—I think I have suggested in my letter that, if Govern¬ 
ment really wished to foster the steel industry in India, they as the largest, 
buyers should give a fair price. 
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Pmtdeni.—That is a point I want to come to later. Just at the present 
moment the suggestion you make is that, if the Tata Co. find themselves 
nnablo to manufacture steel owing to the losses they were incurring, either 
Government or someone else should do it? 

Mr. f’itg/'atncfc.—That is our opinion. 

Pre.sideiit.—But if tho figures showed pretty conclusively that the Tata Oo. 
could not manufacture at a profit, no one else would conceivably take up the 
manufacture except Government. 

Hr. FitzPatrick .—That is for Government to decide. 

^renidenf. —I am putting to you if there is literally no profit, then it 
must be Government because there would be nobody else to come in? 

Mr. Fitzpatrick .—That is for Government to decide whether they would 
pay anything in the way of insurance to a Company for going into tile steel 
industry. I donH quite see how that can be done otherwise. Take for 
instance the manufacture of rifles in India. I don’t suppose that they could 
compete with firms at Home, so in order to have a rifle factory in India 
they must he prepared to run that at what will be considered a loss. It 
w'ould no longer be a qucftion of a company, it would be a national question, 
and no company would take up the present concern if on going through 
the figures they found it was impossible to manufacture steel at a profit. 

^resident .—f should like lo pass on to the other difficulties you have 
mentioned in the way of the establishment of steel manufacture in India. 
You say '‘We refer to the limited quantity of coking coal in India.” We 
have Ijad evidence before us to that effect. Gan you amplify the statement 
in your letter in any way? 

Mr. FitzPatrick .—The Geological Survey have xoid us that that is so. 
It is an expression of opinion which is generally accepted. Of course, you 
can get coking coal from inferior quality of coal by cleaning. 

President .—Your source of information is the Geological Survey of India? 

Mr. FitzPatrick. —Yes. 

Pr»‘s}dent.- A note has been prepared for us by an officer of the Geological 
Survey on that question generally and as regards the question of raw mate¬ 
rials for .steel making. What I want to know ie whether you have any 
special information on tho subject apart from what you have obtained from 
tho Geological tSurvey? 

Mr. FitzPatrick.—On\y as a commercial concern; as far as we know at 
the moment there is no coking except that which is already known, 
and held. 

President.-One thing we have been told and that is that in the Karan- 
pura field no coking coal has yet been found. Does that also apply to the 
Bokharo field? 

Ml. FifzPatrick.—U is a very difficult question. This coal is supposed to 
be a coking coal, actual tests prove it not to be good coking coal. Also what 
IS known as coking coal in India is not coking coal in the real sense: their 
content of-as is liigber than that of the coking coal used in England. What 
\ve consider as first class coking coal in India would not be considered as first 
class coking coal in England. 

doubt the lower quality of the coal is an unquestionable 
disadvantage in India, but is it so great that it mav not be counterbalanced' 
by greater advantages elsewhere? 

Mr. FitzPatrick.—in what way? 

Presid^ent. —Take the quality of the ore, for instance 

Mr FitzPatrick.-The quality of the ore i.s very high. But then it takes 
a certain extra amount of limestone to produce pig iron as compared with 
Home conditions, doesn’t it? 

President.—It is lather for you to give us the information. 

Mr FitzPatrick.-Tha.t is what we hav« found, but I want to have it 
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Presidenf. —It is important. I want you to tell us what the experts of 
your firm think P 

Mr. FitzPatrick.—V^e are comparing it with other existing steel indus¬ 
tries in the world. 

President. —Do you mean that on account of the high proportion of ash, 
more limestone is required? 

Mr. FitzPatrick.—Ye^. 

President. —Can you give us approximately the extra quantity of lime¬ 
stone that is required ns compared with other countries^ 

Mr. FitzPatrick. —I should not like to make a statement which may not 
be correct. 

President. —It would be useful. IVe are anxious to get the opinion of 
the ^ople who are actually manufacturing pig iron because I think it was 
not brought out in any other evidence. Is it not a facf that pig iron can be 
produced a good deal more cheaply in India than in most countries? 

Mr. FitzPatrick.—Yes. 

President.—As far as that is concerned the inferior quality of the coking 
coal is not in itself an insuperable difficulty? 

Mr. FitzPatrick. —No. 

President.—I admit that if there was an insufficient quantity of coking 
coal that of course would be an entirely different matter? 

Mr. FitzPatrick. —There is always a sufficient quantity of second class 
coal and the difficulty about coking coal can be overcome by cleaning second 
class coal by the Froth Flotation process, hut the price at which it cost as 
coke and from coke tc our furnace is not a commercial possibility. By 
using very low grade coal you can make coke, but the cost of cleaning wdll 
be prohibitive and not an economic rossibility at the present moment. 

President. —Then you also refer to the distance betw'een the deposits of 
ore, coal and limestone. The evidence we have had both from the Tata Iron 
and Steel Co., Messrs. Bird & Co. and .also, I think, +he Indian Iron & Steel- 
Co. has rather taken the line that in that re.spect c.)nditions were satis¬ 
factory, except that the Tata Co. told us that the distance from which they 
had to bring their dolomite and lirne.stone was longe'- than they would have 
liked. But as regards coal and iron ore, they considered that India had a 
natural advantage in the relative vicinity of the coal and the iron ore. 

Mr. FitzPatrick. —I do not know what the distance of the Tata Co. is 
from their ore and coal mines, etc. 

Mr. Gimrala. —They say nothing is further than I.'"'!) miles on an average. 
Taking all the materials, some may be a little more and some may be less; 
the limestone is certainly at a greater distance. 

Mr. FitzPatrick.—As against that, for the industry 150 miles is quite a 
big thing in freight. 

President.-Hut I think a statement was quite definitely made that thev 
had an advantage in that respect. 

Mr. FitzPatrick ,—Advantage ns far as India is concerned? 

Presidenf.—No. Mr. Tutwiler said that except in the State of Alabama 
in the United States of America the conditions were as favourable as in any 
country. 

Mr. Mather.—To make East Coast Hematite the ore is brought from 
Spain. 

Mr. FitzPatrick.—That is seaborne. There is a big difference between 
seaborne freight and railway freight. 

Mr. Mofkcr.—The distance make the difference favourable to India in 
this case. 

President. —^There again I put it to you that these difficulties so far as- 
they exist would apply equally to the manufacture of pig iron? 
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Mf. FitzPatnck,—Ye^. 

President.^-Jii that case should not the cost of producing pig irom in 
India be high instead of being low? 

Mr. FitzPatnck.'-The idea is to reduce the cost as far as possible. 

President.—At any rate the fact that pig iron can be produced at a low 
cost tends to show that these difficulties about coal and so on and about the 
distance are not so very great? 

Mr. Fitzpatrick. —No. The selling price at Home and the selling price 
here is very much alike and the profits made are about; Ihe same. 

President .—That ieiuls to prove this that you are making rather largo 
profits, but I donH think the selling price comes into this. What I put to 
you is that the difficulties as to the distance of the various raw materials 
from the site of manufacture ajipareiitly cannot como to very much<|owing 
to tho fact that wo know that pig iron can be produced iii India at a very 
much lower cost than elsewhere? 

Mr. FitzVatrick .—I am talking now aliout the question of distance as one 
of tlie difficulties in starting a new concern. In niy letter to you I put that 
as a reason, but there are other reasons which 1 have not mentioned. Wfiat 
I have in my mind is the Ilailivay transport. It wc take the Amda Jamda 
line which takes you to a very rich ore deposit in Singhbhum district, I 
think that if all tlie three companies at present Indian Iron & Steel 

Co., the Tata Co., and ourselves) were to go to this district for all the ore we 
require, the railways could not possibly transport it over the single line 
they now have. 

President .—Do you suggest that there is no alternative route? 

Mr. FifzPafriek.—Thp> B N. l^ailway put in lliat line and are not work¬ 
ing it at a profit, so they are not likely to put in another one. 

]'residenf.—lir the proposition is that the lino is so full of traffic that it 
can carry no more, it is difficult to understand why they should not put 
another line. 

Mr. FitzPtifrick.—Jt is a very difficult country and trains are limited as 
to lonnngo, and it is not a question of running at full capacity, but only 
limited eapaeily, owitig to tho curves and gradients that exist on this line. 

President .—I had heard that it was a difficult countiy, but I alwaj^ 
understood that there w'ero other alternative routes, that they were not, so 
to speak, finally shut up to this route. You are not bringing anything over 
that lino? 

Mr. FitzPafiick.—Onv present lequirements can be satisfied by our light 
railway, but if no bad a steel plant we would require tuice as much ore as 
We now take : u e can only increase tho cajiacitv of the light railway by 50 
per cent, and therefore we should have to liriug ore from our other property 
on tho Amda Jamda Railwaj'. 

7 resident. Messrs. Bird Co. say that there was an alternative route 
to the Keonjhar field. 

Mr. k itzPairick .—\ou could double the line—but it is a question of 
cost. The cost, however, is so big that it was not a commercial proposition 

President. But still Messrs. Bird & Co., who are a company with a large ^ 
plant, seoin to be satisfied that this could be done at a cost which would be 
reasonable. 

Mr. Fitzpatrick .—They have taken it for the existing line. 

President.—They said that if there were great difficulties in getting the 
ore over the Amda Jamda line, there was a cross cut which would save a 
considerable amount of distance, I did not clearly understand how they 
proposed to do it, but they said something about ropeways. 

Mr. Fitzpatrick .—have gone into the question of ropeways. We have 
had quite a lot of experience; I do not think it possible. There is to be 
another line going straight to Vizagapatam, but it will not, T think, go there 
for some time yet. 
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President. —You think that the difficulties in getting the ore out from 
Singhbhum are such as to make it doubtful whether a sufficient quantity 
could bo got out without incurring impossible expenses? 

Mr. I'itzPatrick. —That is so. 

President. —Can you describe the nature of the difficulties on the Amaa 
Jamda line.’’ 

Mr. FitzPatrick.—l cannot, except that it is a very difficult country. 

President. —Is it at one particular place that the line is congested or does 
the congestion extend to all the places on the line.** 

Mr. FitzPatrick. —It is better to take a railway man’s advice on that as 
-to whether it is a bottle neck at one place, or a gradient at another. 

President. —The evidence'has been put forward by you. 

Mrs FitzPatrick. —That is our opinion. 

President. —But you are unable to explain how the difficulties ■’arise. 

Mr. FitzPatrick. —Gradients. 

President. —It is only a question of gradients? 

Mr. FitzPatrick.—As far as I know, it is only ths-t. 

President. —Then you have also referred to the limited number of avail¬ 
able sites adjacent to the ore fields owing to scarcity of water. Messrs. 
Bird & Co. also have told us about that. The question of water being 
absolutely vital for the manufacture of steel, they have to find a site which 
will do. However they are satisfied that in any case the difficulty can be 
solved. Do you consider that the steel works ought tc be in the vicinity of 
the ore or in the vicinity of coal? 

Mr. FitzPatrick. —There are two schools. I cannot say which one is 
better. It depends on various things. 

President. —Are there the same difficulties or greater difficulties in the 
coalfields? 

Mr. FitzPatrick. —I cannot say that. Foi; instance, in Jheria, as far as 
I have seen it, there is scarcity of water. 

President. —Admitting that to be correct that there is only a limited 
number of sites adjacent to the ore fields, there is still the question whether 
there are not suitable sites in the vicinity of coal. . 

Mr. FitzPatrick. —We have gone into .bat, the Burrakur is one of the 
biggest rivers going through the coalfields and we have difficulty in the hot 
weather. 

President. —^The river runs low in the hot weather? 

Mr. FitzPatrick.—It dries up. 

President.—Storage would be expensive? 

Mr. FitzPatrick. —Yes. 

President. —Are you definitely of opinion that the site where your Iron 
works are situated, would not be suitable for the manufacture of steel? 

Mr. FitzPatrick.—\^e might just manage it. We are rather in a good 
position on the bank of the Burrakur river. 

President. —It would mean storage? 

Mr. FitzPatrick.—Yes.. 

President.—Another point we have mentioned in our letter is the reason 
why the mantifacture of steel by the Company in the years 1902-05 proved a 
failure. The main difficulty, as we understood it, was that from Government 
you received only miscellaneous orders for small quantities at a time. 

Mr. FitzPatrick. —That is right. 

President.—I take it that from the general public also you got nothing 
but small wders? 

Mr. FitzPatrick. —That is right. 
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President.—In order to get cheap production, the firm must be able W 
keep their works employed on standard sections which can be produced con¬ 
tinuously whenever there is no demand for special sections. That was the 
main reason that you were unable to manufacture steel at a profit. 

Mr. PitzPatrich.—Qaite so. 

President. —Were j(jur company .ible to work out the cost of production 
per ton and compare it, say, with the British manufacturers’ cost at that 
time? What I am getting at is the extent of the difference between what it 
was costing you and what it was probably costing the Home manufacturers. 

Mr. FilzPatrick. —We have not got the cost of the Home manufacturers at 
that time, but their selling price in Calcutta was the same as ours which 
left us no profit. 

President. —Was it a case of no profit or was it a case of loss? 

Mj-PitzPatrick.—Il we are selling pig iron and steel and charge to our 
steel tne market price of pig iron, in that case, it might really show a loss, 
whereas wo may be making a profit on the pig iron. 

President. —For your own purposes, you must hare kept some form of 
costing account in order to satisfy yourself whether the steel was paying its 
way or whether it was a burden on the pig iron? 

Mr. FifzPatrick.—That is why we stopped the manufacture of steel. 

President.—Iteforo that, .you must have in some wav satisfied yourselva* 
as to the position with regard to steel manufacture. 

Mr. FitzPotrich.--Yes. 

President. —What I am asking is whether it was paying its way and no 
more, or whether it was trenching upon the profits made on pig iron. 

Mr. FitzPatrick.—it was a case of actual loss. 

President. —Was a figure put upon it at so much per ton? 

Mr. FitzPutrick.- Yes, wo had a figure on it. 

President. —AVould you have any objection to tell us? 

Mr. FitzPatrick. —None whatever. But it won’t ludp you very much in 
the present ease. I broiiglit tlicse books along (liands the President soma 
books). We aro lucky to have kept them. In one of those books you will 
find it, but it bears no comparison to tho present day costs. 

President. —The experience of the Tata Iron and Steel Oo. is all that we 
have about the manufacture of steel in India, excepting the steel you made 
in those years? 

Mr. FitzPatrick. —The East Indian Railway make steel in Jamalpur. 

President. —Do they n.ake rolled steel? 

Mr. FitzPatrick. —They roll their bars; they cast their locomotive wheels 
and they also make springs which rather surprised me. I thought that they 
bought them all in Sheffield. Tho.y aro tho people, who can give you iiiform- 
action as to the cost of manufacturing steel. They can give independent 
evidence as they do not manufacture steel for sale but for their own use. 
Their figures will probably be much more valuable than ours or Tatas. 

Mr. Ginwala. —I understand that they are making acid steel which ra 
a somewhat different proposition. 

Mr. FitzPatrick. —That of course would come into it. They buy pig iron 
from us and from Tatas too. ' 

President. —Do you happen to know their process of steel manufacture? 

Mr. FitzPatrick.—11 is the acid process. 

President. —Can they use tho Indian pig foi that process? 

ilfr. FitzPatrick.—They do it, I think. 

President.—In paragraph 3 of your letter you draw cur attention to the 
question about the Tata Company having saved Government Rs. 1,42,02,104 
during the last two years on steel rails. I have not got a copy of the letter 
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which appeared in the “ Englishman ” before me. Are these rails tor both 
Company and State managed Railways? 

Mr. FiizFatrick.—Mr. Peterson only says the Government of India. 

President. —That is because of the enormous interests the Government of 
India have in these Company managed Railways. As a matter of fact they 
are not under the control of Government. As regards the contracts which 
the Companies have made direct with Tatas, Government are not in a posi¬ 
tion to ask them to pay more. Government have made a concession as 
regards rails purchased for the State managed lines and have been paying 
prices above those fixed by the contract. So, it is not the full figure of 
Rs. 1,42,02,104 which is under Government control but some smaller figure. 
The requirements of the Railway Board are about Rs. 52 or 63 lakhs and the 
balaime is the companies’ saving. 

Mr. FitzPatrick. —Even that would be quite a good thing because Sir 
R. D. Tata in his speech at the last annual meeting ol the shareholders said' 
that the strike had cost them 30 lakh.s which had robbed them of their 
dividend. If they had gob this Rs. 30 lakhs, and the Rs. 53 lakhs, they could 
have paid their dividend. 

President. —The evidence we have had is that the price actually paid by the- 
Railway Board was us nearly as could be estimated the price they would 
probably have paid if they had purchased the imported lails, so that as far 
as that is concerned, the concession has already been given, but is it your 
suggestion that in purchasing rails from the Tata Iron and Steel Co., Gov¬ 
ernment should pay something more than the price of imported rails? 

Mr. FitzPatrick. —No. If Government had given the full import price 
for the rails which you have just mentioned, i.e., —Rs. 53 lakhs—the Company 
would have been a gainer by that amount. 

President.—The price they actually received from Government was not I 
think an unfair rate. 

Mr. FitzPatrick. —^It was Rs. 63 lakhs below the price of the cheapest 
market. 

President. — I do not know whether the point is really of great import- 
arce to us to pursue further. That is one of the ways in which the situation 
can be met to some extent, but it would not by any means cover the whole 
difficulty or anything like it. 

Mr. FitzPatrick.—li the steel industry in India is prosperous, they would 
not ask for protection, and I take it that the steel industry is asking for 
protection because it is an infant industry and it is Government’s intention 
to give it to them for that reason. The point is, is the duty going to be for 
revenue purposes or for protecting the steel industry? If it is going to pro¬ 
tect the steel industry, then Tatas need not have to ask for protection—had' 
they got the fnll market rate for rails. Tatas are asking for protection 
because they cannot carry on and cannot give a fair return to their share¬ 
holders. 

President. —The point is, according to their statement, whereas the 
c. i f. price of imported steel was in the neighbourhood of Rs. 166—that 
was the figure they actually received from Government—they themselvM 
could not produce at less than Rs. 165 in 1922 and 175 in 1®3. Even if 
they got the open market price, they would incur a loss on their whole oute) 
turn of rails. 

Mr. FitzPatrick.—Mow does that compare with the statement that they 
have saved Government Rs. 1,42,02,104? 

President. —If Government had been buying on the open market, they 
would have to pay more. 

Mr. FitzPatrick. —Therefore the c. i. f. price must have been higher than 
Tatas’ selling price? 

Mr. Oinwoia —Undoubtedly. 
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President. —There is no doubt about that. Had they not made these con¬ 
tracts and had they got the rate at which Government or railway com¬ 
panies could have imported rails, there is no doubt ttat in those two parti¬ 
cular years, they would have received more. 

Mr. FitzPatrick.—X think that Mrr Peterson has said during the last two 
years. * 

President.—TUhe price in some of those years was exceedingly high. Taka 
1920-21. The c. i. f. price for the first quarter was Rs. 261, 2nd quarter 
Rs. 308, 3rd quarter Rs. 376 and 4th quarter Rs. 348. Nowadays there is 
no opportunity of getting those prices. That is how you got at that big 
sum of Rs. 1,42,02,104. 

Mr. FitzPairiek. —In ordinary commercial practice, you have to take the 
good with the bad. If you don't, protection is not going to help. • 

Prcsidcaf.—Still the practical question remains whether under the condi¬ 
tions as they exist to-day steel can bo manufactured in India at all except at 
a very heavy loss, even supposing they obtain for every bit of steel they 
hope to produce the full price that is obtainable in the market. 

Mr, FitzPairiek. —^Therefore your conclusions are that Tatas cannot manu¬ 
facture. 

President. —I am not stating any conclusion. I am only explaining to 
you the point of Tatas’ representation. 

Mr. FitzPairiek.—Yonr suggestion is that Tatas cannot manufacture steel 
profitably at the present moment. Now two years ago—it was practically 
nearly 3 years ago—Messrs. Cammell Laird & Co. and Messrs. Bird & Oo. 
went into the question and I don’t think Birds’ or Cammell Lairds’ are the 
people to waste their time if they don’t see the possibility of making a profit, 
and that was before there was any question of 33J per cent. duty. It was 
the question of tightness in the money market more than anything else that 
has kept them back. 

President.—yfa have also heard from them within the last few days. 
Their position was that they believed at present prices it could only be done 
so as to earn a very small profit. 

Mr. FitzPairiek. —It could be done. 

President. —But they could not under the present arrangements raise the 
necessary capital because the prospects were uncertain. 

Mr. FitzPairiek. —That is a question of capital. 

Mr. Gimrola.—Their position was this. They said that they could manu¬ 
facture steel no doubt, but that they would not be making sufficient profit to- 
attract capital. They wanted an extra protection over the present of 6 per 
cent, to 10 per cent. Therefore it looks as if one firm already in existence 
complains that it cannot manufacture steel, and that another firm which i» 
contemplating going into it cannot launch into that industry because it feels 
that unless there was this additional protection it could not get any capital. 
That is the position. 

Mr. FitzPairiek. —They could manufacture and thev probably will manu¬ 
facture. 

Mr. Ginwala. —They say they cannot get the necessary capital. 

Mr. FitzPairiek. —It has been said that you could not manufacture steel 
in India at a profit. These people have proved that they could manufacture 
steel at a small profit. 

President. —If the price were to be the same as it is now for the next five 
years. It is also on the assumption that they get their capital. 

Mr. FitzPatrick.—Tha whole Giiug depends on the capital which people 
will put in. 

Mr. Ginwala. —After all, it is the main thing in an industry. 

Mr. FitzPairick.—lhej are asking for 10 per cent. 

p2 
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Mr. Ginwo/o.—They have not named any figure. They have tentatively 
put in 6 per cent. » 

Mr. FitzPatriek. —That is based on 10 per cent, return on their capital. 

Mr. Ginwala.—On the ordinary capital. 

Mr. FitzPatriek. —Yes. That is what they want. 

Mr. Ginxoala. —Under that, they say they could not got capital. 

Mr. FitzPatriek. —Why is that? It is not because it is hard to make 
steel in India, but it is hard to get money in India. 

President. —It is one of the questions we have to deal with* in regard to 
the industrial development of India. 

Mr. FitzPatriek. —Thjt is practically what our answer is. 

J^resident. —What I suggest is this. There is a diiference between the 
ascertained costs of steel actually manutacturod and an estigiate of future 
costs. 

Mr. FitzPatriek. —But you know what Tata’s oost-j are. You have had 
their costs and you must have gone into them. 

President. —Tatas have given us, but not in any great detail, and all that 
Bird & Co. can tell us is that their expert people have gone into the 
question very fully. 

Mr. FitzPatriek. —That is about all you can get. 

President. —We cannot treat it with the same amount of importance as if 
it had actually happened. 

-Ifr. FitzPatriek.—No. 

Mr. Ginwala. —You are a Director of Messrs. Martin & Co,? 

Mr. FitzPatriek. —I am a Director of the Bengal Iron Co. 

Mr. Ginwala. —You don’t represent Messrs. Martin & €o.? 

Mr. FitzPatriek. —No. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Your Board of Directors is at Homo? 

Mr. FitzPatriek.—Yos. 

Mr. Ginwala. —It is called the Bengal Iron Co.? 

Mr. FitzPatriek. -'That is right. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Has it a rupee capital? 

Mr. FitzPatriek.—Storling capital. 

Mr. Ginwala. —What dividend did you pay last year? 

Mr. FitzPatriek. —Last year it was 2J per cent. 

Mr. Ginwala. —What is the capital of the company? 

Mr. FitzPatriek. —There is £1,674,033 in ordinary shares, £600,000 deben¬ 
tures and £500,000 preference shares. 

Mr. Ginwala. —What interest do the preference shares carry? 

Mr. FitzPatriek.—7] per cent. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Are they cumulative? 

Mr. FitzPatriek. —No. 

Mr. Ginwala. —When were these preference shares raised? 

Mr. FitzPatriek. —When the company was reconstructed in 1920. It w;^ 
originally the Bengal Iron and Steel Co. 

Mr. Ginwala. —The Directorate did not change? 

Mr. FitzPatriek.—No. It was only a question of increasing the capital. 

Mr. Ginwala. —What was the original capital? 

Mr. FitzPatriek. —I could not tell yoil off hand. I can send you a copy 
of the last balance sheet of the Bengal Iron & Steel Co.* 


• Not printed, 
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Mr. Qinwala.—Yon are not manufacturing steel. You are only manu- 
facturing pig iron? 

Mr. FitzPatrick. —That is right. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Your capital roughly conies to about £8 millions? 

Mr. FitzPatiiek. —Yes. 

Mr. Oinwala. —Since you reconstructed the company, have you put in any 
additional plant? 

Mr. FitzPatrick.—Yes. We have raised a debenture issue.. 

Mr. Ginwala —That is purely for smelting? 

Mr. FiizPatrick.—Yes, coke ovens, blast furnaces, etc. 

Mr. Ginwala.—I om referring to the pig iron. .Is it for the pig iron 
business or is it for the foundry? 

Mr. FiizPatrick. —Partly for foundry. The principal items are furnaces 
and coke ovens. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Have you got any plant since 1920? 

Mr. FiizPatrick. —One new furnace. 

Mr. Ginwala.—Wkat is the capacity of that? 

Mr. FiizPatrick. —It is 100 tons. 

Mr. Ginwala. —What is the make of the furnace? 

Mr. FitzPatrick.—Fnglish. 

Mr. Ginwala. —You purchased it in 1921? 

Mr. FitzPatrick.—ln 1920-21. 

Mr. triairaia.—Would you mind telling us what it cost you? 

Mr. FiizPatrick. —I cannot tell you. As a matter of fact I have not 
worked it out myself. It is so involved with other plant. 

Mr. Ginwala.—Give us an approximate figure. 

Mr. FitzPatrick. —I can send you that.* 

Mr. Ginwala. —Wo do not wish to publish your cost of production of pig, 
if you don’t wi.sh, but we should be glad to have it for our own information. 

Mr. FitzPatrick. —For your private information. 

Mr. Ginwala.—We won’t publish it. 

Mr. FitzPatrick. —Right. 

Mr. Ginwala. —With regard to blast furnaces, you keep separate costs.- 
We should like to have them, if it would not be giving away your secret, for 
purposes of comparison. 

Mr. FitzPatrick. —I can let you have them.* 

Mr. Ginwala.—that will give us how much coke ,vou use and what your 
overhead charges are. 

Mr. FitzPatrick. —^Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Do your work costs include depreciation, interest, etc.? 

Mr. FitzPatrick.—Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Excluding profits? 

Mr. FitzPatrick. —No. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Yon have misunderstood our point about bringing down the 
cost of production to the world level. What you say of course is legitimate 
but the point of the letter was this. At present there is only one firm 
manufacturing steel. If protection to the indusiwy is given, will other works 
be started and if they are started we wish to know whether they will not be 
compelled to bring down their cost owing to competition? 

Mr. FitzPatrick. —It is rather difficult to answer because if you have a 
nwnopoly of one firm producing steel in India, likewise you have a monopoly 
of one firm buying steel, that is to say, the Government of India is the 
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purchaser. The monopoly is rather the other way. .We do not know 
whether we would be able to manufacture steel in India under such circum- 
etances. • 

Mr. That view is rather exaggerated. There are other pur- 

chasers. 

Mr. FitzPairick.—fhe big purchasers are the Government: the others 
are small. 

Mr. Ginwala.--I{ the manufacture of steel was made remunerative by 
means of protection, we want to know whether it would attract further 
capital into the industry and whether in that way the price would come down, 
each firm competing with the other. 

Mr^ Fitzpatrick. —Yes. They will compete with each other in so far as 
eacWmade a profit. 

T£ ® tariff wall and within that there is d6me margin. 

It that margin is sufficiently attractive will not they compete? 

Mr. FifzPafrick .—It all depends on what margin it will be. 

Mr. Ginicala.—Your point is that your firm, so long as they are able to 
use money in more remunerative industries, won’t put it into steel? 

Mr. FitzPatrick. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala.—If the country thought that the steel industry was of suffi¬ 
cient importance it would naturally want the industry to expand. Would it 
notr 

. ^^- FitzPatrick. From which point of view are you speaking—from the 
mdustrial or from the national point of view? 

Mr. Ginwala.—From the national point of view. 

Mr. FitzPatrick. If India got a return of 20 per cent, they will put their 
money into it. ^ 

Mr. Ginwala. That is your point. It was not a question of bringing 
of production after giving protection. The point was that it 
should not be maintained at monopoly prices. 

Mr. FitzPatrick. They will be. What we have just been discussing wit 
maintain monopoly prices because you are not going into the business unless 
yon get a 20 per cent, return. 

President. If Tatas’ survive, then no new entrants into the business could 
have a monopoly. 

Mr. FitzPatrick.—Yon know the United States Steel Corporation of 
A.merica. They found it necessary to make their concerns up into a combine. 

Mr. Mather .—They do not create a monopoly. 

Mr. FitzPatrick.—Bat what I mean is that in India it is going to he very 
difficult to create a steel industry to the same extent as you have got in 
England. There is the question of coke, coal and railway freight. That is 
looking very much into the future and five or ten years’ protectiwi will not 
prove much one way or the other. 

Mr. Ginwala.—Thore is no question of 5 or 10 years as the President 
pointed out. The Legislature cannot bind itself for ever hut if the country 
as a whole turns protectionist as you assume that it does, is not that suffi¬ 
cient guarantee to any capitalist? 

Mr, FitzPatrick.—the question has got to be considered from a diflerenf 
standpoint altogether. We have been discussing this point with the idea of 
lostering an industry—^not for revenue purposes. 

Jlr. Gimcolo.—Supposing the Legislature say that India must produce 
its own steel, and therefore the steel industry should he protected to the 
wztent that it would he possible for it to compete with the foreign manu- 
iMturer. 

Mr. FttaPafnefc.—There are other things which depend on steel. Pot 
hastanoe, the development of our collieries. The machinery there is nearly 
kll steel and if you put 33J per cent, duty on that, it is going to increase the 





raising cost of coal and therefore the cost of coke and again the cost of pig. 
It would affect you all the way through. But if you have protection all 
round for the whole country it does not affect us one way or the other. 

ilfr. Oinwala. —You say that if protection is given to steel, the price of 
coal will go up and therefore the cost of production of steel will go up. If 
the Government of the day has pledged itself to protecting steel, and they 
hnd that by protecting steel the cost of coal goes up and affects that of 
steel again, will they not be expected to make the nece.ssary investigation and 
do what is necessary? 

JIfr. FitzPatrick.—T)iere are pipes, railway sleepers, etc. If you are goi^ 
to put up the cost of steel it is going to affect the price of these and we will 
find that our market in India for castings lost and castings will be imported. 
That is why I say a tariff all round. 

JIfr. ffiawafa.—That is a different proposition. You must assume of eourse 
that if Government undertakes protection of steel, it undertakes also to pro¬ 
vide against whatever consequences that follow. Thcrtfore that question 
does not arise. 

Jlfr. FitzPatrick.—That is all right. But we are rather doubtful at the 
pissent moment for what reason this duty should be proposed for steel. 

Jlfr. Ginwala.—It cannot be that Government should jirotect steel and 
forget other interests. 

Mr. FitzPatricIc. —If you are going to protect steel, do you not think that 
you should also protect pipes and other castings? 

Mr. Ginwala.—I will presently ask you about that. It docs not come 
strictly within the scope of our enquiry, but that does not nece.ssarily mean 
that you have no means of protecting yourself. That is for you to consider. 

Mr. FitzPatrick.—Do you mean that wo should now start a propaganda 
for protecting our own industries as in the case of steel? 

President.—'ion have a little margin to go on. 

Mr. FitzPatrick —Wo do not ask for protection because we run our show 
on economic lines. 

Mr. (linwalu. —You suggest that the Government may take over a con¬ 
cern like this. Are you a great believer in Government as an agency for 
conducting business? Unless Government can produce at a smaller cost than 
Tatas, it woidd cost the country a good deal more. Why do you suggest that 
Government should take up a business proposition? You suggest that this 
difficulty could be got over by Government taking it up. What you are 
suggesting appears to be a more expensive course for the production of steel 
by Government may cost more than it may if produced by private enterprise. 

Mr. FitzPatrick.—It will if they run it on the same lines as it is at pre¬ 
sent run. 

Mr. Ginirala.—In any case unless Government can produce steel at a 
smaller cost of production than Tatas, what would be the advantage? If 
Government lose as Tatas state they are losing, the cost to the country won’t 
be any the less? 

Mr. FitzPatrick. —If you do that it would not bring in all these things 
which I have mentioned, high freights, etc. 

Mr. Ginwala. —If Government loses money on the manufacture of steel, ii 
has got to make good that loss somehow or other. It must find the money 
from other sources. 

Mr, FitzPatrick. —There are two ways of taxation, direct and indirect. 
This would come under direct taxation. 

Mr. (Jiawala.—The form of your proposal of taxation is indirect taxation. 
You could not put it as direct taxation. 

Mr. FitzPatrick. —In that case all the loss that would be incurred in 
making steel would prcliably not be ^anna in the rupee which would be pus 
ns direct taxation; 
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Mr. Ginwala. —Would you suggest that if we found that Tataa were losing 
Rs. 1 crore a year, Government should be authorised to rt^jse that crore by 
direct taxation and to hand it oyer to Tatasf 

Mr. FitzPatrick. —No. 

President. —^You prefer Government as a competitor to Tatas? 

Mr. PitzPairiek.—Yea. 

Mr. jKo/e.-Because less efficient? 

Mr. Ginwala. —I tliinlc on this point you said that there are arguments 
against the possibility of the steel industry ever taking shape in this country 
Some other firms have given rather a different opinion. 

Mr. FitzPatrick.—Not my firm—Bengal Iron Co. 

Mr. Ginwala. —But Martin & Co. are the managing Agents of your com¬ 
pany,*and their opinion is different from yours. .. 

Mr. FitzPatrick. —There are other interests involved which had to be 
considered. 

Mr. Ginwala. —The house finds itself divided against itself? 

Mr. FitzPatrick. —As far as we are concerned they are satisfied, however 
much they dislike it. 

Mr. Ginwala. —The managing Agents of the Company are for protection. 

Mr. FitzPatrick. —They have got their other interests to consider. They 
simply sign for us. 

President. —^Martins’ responsibility is merely as an agent carrying out the 
orders of the Principal? 

Mr. FitzPatrick. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Martins think that this industry fulfills the. conditions 
which you say are not fulfilled. Do you look upon the steel industry as a 
very big industry, or as an industry in which the country as a whole is 
interested? 

Mr. FiirPatrick. —The country as a whole is interested in the extent 
of giving employment. 

Mr. Ginwala .—.is an industry required for national defence, as an industry 
in which a lot of national money has been invested, and as an industry on 
which other industries are dependent at present, would you not describe it 
ae a national industry? 

Mr. FitzPatrick. —I cannot say. If an industry is involved, would not 
that affect other industries? 

Mr. Ginwala. —The Tata Company’s case is that unless protection is given 
they cannot manufacture steel. If it came to that, would you still object to 
the steel industry being protected? 

Mr. FitzPatrick. —We should maintain that probably steel can be manu¬ 
factured in this country at a profit, without protection. 

Mr. Ginwala. —It is the national point of view I am putting you for' 
the moment. There is an industry in which the people have invested roughly 
Bs. 20 crores. Then there are subsidiary industries dependent on it which 
have invested several crores. Then there is the coal industry which is 
dependent considerably on the prosperity of the steel industry: then there 
are railways also having some interest and various other industries. Having 
regard to these factors, will you still be opposed to protection being granted 
to this industry if we are satisfied that it cannot go on unless protection 
is given? 

Mr. FitzPatrick. —It has to be looked at in this way, is the remedy 
going to be worse than the disease. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Do you think that the effect would be such? Would 
you rather have the industry smashed? 

Mr. FitzPatrick. —^The result of a duty would be that industries other 
tiian steel industry are going to suffer. 
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Mr. Qinwala .—How do you know? 

Mr. FiUPatrich .—I cannot say because it has not happened. If you are 
going to increase the cost of an article to your colliery men by putting an 
import duty of 33i per cent, on steel, you are going to increase the cost 
of coal and so on. 

Mr. Qinwala.—These general opinions are very valuable but they cannot 
solve our difficulty. Have you worked the additional expenditure that would 
he ueoeesai'y in the case of the collieries if the duty on steel is increased 
from 10 to' 33J per cent. ? 

Mr. FituPatrick. —No. We have not worked that out. 

Mr. Qinwala .—How do you expect us to accept your argument unless 
you have something to substantiate it? 

Mr. FitzPatrick .—If our colliery plant cost us now £100,000 and su^os- 
ing we open another colliery on conditions identical, the major portion of the 
plant being steel, the duty on steel is increased to 33i per cent., we come 
to the conclusion that it is going to cost us 23J per cent. more. 

Mr. (rinwala.—Vfhy should it raise the cost of coal so much, if you would 
be able to find for it a market? 

Mr. FitzPatrick .—We have no means of knowing how it will affect the 
market. 


i\/r. Qinwala .—Suppose the price of coal is Bs. 9 and the duty on steel 
is raised to 33i per cent., and the cost of raising the coal goes up by about 
Be. 1. Your market price comes to Bs. 10. We cannot assume that at 
Es 10 you cannot get any market. 

Mr. filzPatrick .—If we could not sell it on the market at that price 
the increase of cost must come out of our profits. 

Mr. (rin)cala. That is true. Tho point we have to satisfy ourselves 
about 13 : that it would first of all increase the cost of production. You have 
given us a general argument, but it does not necessarily follow. In the first 
place you must satisfy the Board that if the price of steel were raised so 
nigh, you would not have a market except at a loss or unless you make up 
the difference from your own pocket. 

Mr FitzPatrick.—I see you idea is this: “ If you have 33i per cent, 

more to pay for your plant, it does not necessarily mean that vou are going 

to suffer m you have no evidence of that.” 

to find some solution for this particular industry. 
boW iT some general arguments which must be substantiated 
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Mr. Mather. —Haulage cables are not made in India and thera is no 
■immediate prospect of these being made in India. 

Mr. Qinwala. —The general position is that so far as the underground 
machinery is concerned, there is a considerable amoimt of steel of the bind 
that is manufactured or about to be manufactured in this country, but a good 
deal of the aboveground machinery such as boilers, electrical plant, en^es 
and so on, which is a substantial proportion of the total equipment, is not 
manufactured here. 

Mr. FitzPatrick. —Boilers ere manufactured in this country. 

Mr. Mather. —Boiler plates are not manufactured in India. 

Mr. FitzPatrick. —I think it is Tata’s intention to make plates. 

Ur, Qinwala. —The point Is that you have got to be very careful before 
you Arrive at a conclusion that any additional protection to the steel industry 
would mean a corresponding increase in your cost, because, as the 'President 
has pointed out, the question before us is the protection of the kind of 
steel that is manufactured or about to be manufactured here. 

Mr. FitzPatrick. —In that connection comes the question of transport of 
coal from collieries to the works. 

President. —What we really asked you to do was to take the case of a 
coUiery which has been recently equipped. Find out what the figures in the 
ci^ital cost would be if the higher duty were put on those kinds of steel 
manufactured in India or about to be manufactured in India, work out 
the increased depreciation and profit on capital and then taking the outturn 
of the colliery work out what the increase will be per ton. 

Mr. FitzPatrick. —You will agree with me then, Mr. Ginwala, however 
Small, the cost will be more. 

Ur. Ginwala. —Of course, additional duty means additional cost to some¬ 
body. 

Mr. FitzPatrick. —You simply want to know the figures in this special 
case, but I think you should take into account the general effect. 

President. —The Board appreciate the importance of that, the general 
increase in cost, and how that increased cost would affect industries and we 
must investigate it as closely as we can. We have already asked the Bailways. 

Mr. Ginwala. —I think you are interested also in a certain amount of 
Foundry work. You go in for iron castings? Is that likely to be directly 
affected by any increase in the cost of steel? 

Mr. FitzPatrick. —Indirectly, yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Of course, as I told you a little while ago, the question of 
iron is not before us so that protection of iron castings is not before UB. 
You do not make any steel castingb? 

Mr. FitzPatrick. —No. 

Mr. Ginwala. —You have been paying 7 per cent, dividend? 

Mr. FitzPatrick. —^It is possible to make iron at a profit in India. 

Mr. Qinwala. —I want to put a general question. With regard to your 
castings, do you have any difficulty in selling your castings merely on .the 
ground that they are of Indian make? 

Mr. FitzPatrick. —Our castings are made to British Standard specification. 

Mr. GUnacala.—Bo you always get the same price as for English castings, 
quality being the same? 

Mr. FitzPatrick. —We have to sell at a little less. People who buy our 
castings say ours are as good as the Home product. 

Mr. Qinwala. —'In the case of castings you have IG per cent, duty at 
present, and that you fin(J sufficient for your present purposes? -« 

Mr. FitzPatrick. —It has come on so recently and with the fall in prices 
yre had, I cannot say if it has benefited us. 
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Mr. OinwaUt. —You are now much better off—from 2i per cent, duty 
there is a rise to 10 per cent. 

Mr. FituPalrick. —^But the Home prices have come down: that more or 
less counterbalances the protection which you have put on. 

Mr. Oinwala. —In your general business do yon have to import much 
steel? 

Mr. FihFahick. —Not except for our construction. We are now building 
another new furnace. We are not in the steel business. 

President. —The steel used in the furnace would probably come in as 
machinery. 

Mr. FitzPatrick. —^Yes. 

President. —It would come under the new definition, that the stuff must 
have been given a particular shape in order to be used for a particular pu^ose? 

Mr. FitzPatrick. —Yes. 

Mr. Oinwala. —In your letter you say “ Without being put in possession 
■of the actual figures of cost of production compared with sale prices we feel 
we are, unable to give the Board a considered opinion,” but you have got 
the figures? 

Mr. FitzPatrick. —Since we wrote to you we have got that. I only got 
.it jesterday and have had no time to study the figures. 

Mr. Oinwala. —Your opinion would have been valuable* 

Mr. FitzPatrick. —The Tata Iron and Steel Co. are charging iron to 
themselves at a given figure and we do not know what is the difference 
between that given figure and the actual cost of manufacture. 

Mr. Gimvala. —-That is the actual cost of material in their case. 

Mr. FitzPaliick. —Yes, but if, for instance, Tatas put it at Rs. 45 a ton 
which is less than market price— 

President. —If you could send us any further information after you have 
studied the figures it would be useful. 

Mr. FitzPatrick. —I should have to get the steel people to do that. 

Mr. Oinwala —This has also to be borne in mind. It is the total cost 
in which are included depreciation, interest and overhead charges on the 
pig as well in the coke but it is not the market price. The cost in the 
figures you are referring to includes overhead charges. 

Mr. PHsPatrick. —We do it in a different way. 

Mr. Oinwala. —Do you take the market price? 

Mr. FitzPatrick, —We take the market price. For instance, we charge 
our pig iron according to the market price. If Tatas’ did that, the cost 
of protection would go up a good deal more. 

Mr. Oinwala.—they are competing against your pig iron? 

Mr. FitzPatrick. —That is 60. 


Mr Oinwala.—It 19 a legitimate complaint to make that they compete 
apinst you m pig non. The reason why you have to compete against 
ttem IS that they have more pig iron than they can use in mimufactaring 
steel. If steel is protected their surplus will be smaller’and you will have 
less competition. How will you regard it from that point of viewi^ 

Mr. FtIzPatriek.—You said just now that when protection came it would 
attract capitm in order to go into the steel business. I take' i( that if 
latas as business people could get a market for pig iron they Would not 
r6slriCj the sale of their pig to oblige us. 

®''® assuming that if they are to get protection it is to 
it wn* t”^i succeed in manufacturing steel 

It would follow that they would absorb most of the pig that they are likely 

outnnr!!^ present of course they have not reached their full 

“ naturally, as you know, you start first by selling your coal, 
ana then you make pig iron and sell it aftet using as much as you can. 
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Now, if they get protection then tlieir competition in pig will disappear. 
How would you look at it in that case? , 

Mr. FiUPatrick .—They have organization and the plant to produce pig 
iron. They are producing pig and have a surplus that will be reduced to 
30,000 tons or some such figure in the near future if pig iron market is 
such as there is always a profit to he made in selling pig. Do you think 
Tatas would refrain from making pig iron apart from manufacturing steel 
just to oblige us? 

President, —The assumption has been made that the increased duty will 
render steel quite sufficiently profitable and when they get their full pro¬ 
duction of steel they would absorb almost all the pig they could make. 

Mr. PitzPatriek. —We take it that this 30,000 which they sell as surplus, 
if thej sell that at a good price owing to reduced production on the market, 
what is to prevent them from putting another furnace simply for pig iron? 
They havi' got the whole organization, they have got collieries, their ore, 
their limestone, everything is there and therefore if they say ‘ we will 
put in another 30,000 tons,’ why shouldn’t they? 

Mr. Ginwala .—You may just ns well say if they make a profit on 
textiles, why go in for steel? , 

Mr. fitzVidrick. —These two are allied industries. Do you suggest that 
with the reduced output the prices will be better and therefore we will not 
sufler? With protection the output of pig iron is going to be reduced 
and therofoi'o the prices will bo greater. 

Mr. Ginwala ,—There will be less competition. 

Mr. PitzPatriek. —Therefore the prices will be greater. 

I^r. Ginwala .—Is it not bettor for the pig iron business that steel should 
te protected? 

Mr. PitzPatriek, —^And these people will still go on making pig iron. 

Mr. Ginwala .—In this argument there is not much because if steel gets 
protection there will be little surplus pig iron left and it can hardly affect 
you. 

Mr. PitzPatriek .—30,000 tons which Tata Co. have as Surplus is the 
half consumption of India. 

Mr. Ginwala. —As yon perhaps know they have got long term contracts 
which will absorb all their 30,000 tons. 

Mr. PitzPa-rick .—Therefore by protection you sugge-st that the price of 
pig iron will go up. Assuming that pip iron goes up by Es. 5 why should 
not ihe Tata Co. start making more pig? 

Mr. Ginwala .—am talking of the present state of affairs. 

Mr. PitzPatriek. —Whatever way you look at it—if you give them protec¬ 
tion, it means that they can sell pig at a much cheaper rate. 

Mr. Ginwala .—You may manufacture steel and make a bigger profit. 

Mr. PitzPatriek. —^We will do that as soon as the opportunity comes, 
if you are going to give us the same facilities. 

.Mr. Ginwala .—Is it your view that Government ought always to pur¬ 
chase in the country and at the usual current price or do you also suggest 
lhat Government should pay preferential price to locally manufactured articles? 

Mr. PitzPatriek. —That is for Government to decide. If it is decided that 
the steel industry is of national importance I say ‘ Yes ’ and if not then 
‘No.’ 

Mr. Ginwala. —You would not apply that argument to industries other 
than of national importance? 

Mr. PitzPatriek. —^No. 

Mr. Ginwala .—^We have had it in evidence before us that Government 
ihonld as far as possible buy in the Indian market. 

Mr. PitzPatriek. —It is natural. 
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Mr, Ginwala. —You do not suggest that Ctoverniuent should- do thatP 

Mr. FitsPiilrick. —I don't suggest that^ Government should buy at a 
higher price. It all comes back on us in the way of taxation sooner or later. 

Mr. Ginwala. —In giving this cost of production of one blast furnace you 
will probably take the coke at your market price? 

Mr. FitzPatrick. —Yes. 

iWr. Ginwala. —^I’hat will not help us. 

Mr, FUiPatiick.--You want net cost? 

Mr. Ginivalti. —Yes, net cost without profit, plus your depreciation charges. 

Mr. Fitzl’atrick. — V/e will give you that.* 

Mr. Ginwala. —-Are you familiar with the coal aspect of your business; 
would you be able to give us figures or raising of coal and so on? 

Mr. FtuParricIi. —I can get that for you—the cost of raising from 191B 
to date.* 

Mr. Gtnwala. —.'>ud the market price during that period. 

Mr. FitsPatrick. —The Bailway Board fixes it. 

Mr. Ginwala. —The raising cost will help us more. We want to com* 
pare the cost of raising of different firms. 

Mr. Kale. —Tho impression your evidence has created on my mind is that 
jou are not so much opposed to protection as anxious that protection should 
be more ti orough-going? 

Mr. FHzPatrick. —Complete free trade or complete protection, that is what 
we want. 


Mr. Kale .—You take this view because you feel that when new com¬ 
panies desire to go in for steel manufacture, they would like to have some 
fusuranco as to the future policy of the Government; and firms are not 
likely to go into tliis business as they will not be able to raise capital at 
the present momen-, and people will not invest in this new industry because 
they are not sure that sufficient profit will be made? 

Mr. FitzPatrick. —Yes, as things stand at present; but mind you, as far 
as wo are concerned, we have not gone into tho question of making steel 
for the last three years. If we do, our firm may got the money, but it 
does not apply generally, I am only speaking of the new firms concerned. 

Mr. Kale.—Is it not a general proposition that unless investors are 
assured of a certain return, they will not be able to put their money into 
tho steel business? 

Mr. titzPatrick .—Tiiey \\ill not, unln-;s they are assured of a return on 
the capital invested. 

Mr. Kale.—li they are assured that the policy of protection once adopted 
will continue, then there will bo no difficulty? 

Mr. FitzPatrick. That depends on whether or not tho firm putting up 
the proposition can with reasonable correctness say that their profit will 
be so and so. ^ 

Ur. Kale.—Why do you doubt that the policy of protection will be con¬ 
tinued? 


Mr. fitzPatnck.—l would have no doubt at all if it were for revenue 
pmpo.sos. But if it IS for tho purpose of protecting only this one industry 
then It IS for Government to settle the limit. 


Mr. Ginwalo.—There is no question of one industry. That we are dfc'- 
quiring into one industry does not necessarily mean that, if the policy of 
protection is accepted, it will be given to only one industry. 

no™!' think that when a duty is for revenue purposes it is 

permanent whereas a protective duty is not likely to be permanent? 

__^r. FitzPatrick .—That la my personal opinion. 


* Not sent. 
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Mr. Kale. —Don’t you know of instances of even revenue duties having 
been abolished or materially reduced? Import duties on potton cloth in India 
were at one time abolished and then they were once more put on at 5 per 
cent.; then they were reduced to per cent, and again raised to 7 per 

cent, and recently to 11 per cent. They may again be reduced to 7^ per cent, 
for aught we know. Even revenue duties are altered like that according 
to circumstances, and there is no definite element of permanency even in those 
duties, whereas if they are protective duties they are likely to be altered only 
in view of changed circumstances? 

Mr. FitzPatrick. —That is possible, but you have only given me an instance 
in India. 

Mr. Kale. —Even in tiie matter of revenue imposts, when the political 
policy of Government changed there might be a radical alteration? 

President.—In the United States of America where the revenue element 
was very much present in their duties there have been constant changes in 
the tariff according to the party that came into power and according to the 
state of the national finance. 

Mr. FitzPatrick. —Yes, and also vested interest. 

Mr. Kale. —^It is the protective element that on the whole proved a steady 
factor during and after the civil war? 

Mr. FitzPatrick. —That is right. My point is that the form of indirect 
taxation is an extravagant form of taxation. 

Mr. Kale. —I hope you realize that in the enquiry that we are making 
we have to enquire into the protection of not a particular firm but of -the 
steel industry generally, so that when the protective tariff is levied, if it is 
levied at all, and the existing steel industry is protected, naturally it will 
follow that until the time that India is able to produce all the steel that 
she wants, protection of steel will continue and other -firms which are 
coming into the business will be benefited by the protection and there will 
be room for two, three or even four companies in this country? 

Mr. FitzPatrick. —I do not know the exact figure, I am speaking from 
memory, but I think the consumption of steel in India at present is about 

million tom. 

Mr. Kale. —^That is the import? 

Mr. FitzPatrick. —^Let us say miHion. 

Mr. Kale. —^Tatas will be producing 450,000 tons and the consumption of 
India will go on increasing. It is bound to increase as it has increased in 
the past and elsewhere and in the course of the next 10 years there will 
be room for three, four or even more works. There is no reason why India 
should not be a large steel producing country and why there should not be 
room for a number of large steel works in this country. 

Mr. FitzPatrick. —^When you are talking of India as a steel producing 
country, you mean for exports? 

Mr. Kale. —First for our own consumption and later on for export. 

Mr. FitzPatrick. —Two or three firms could supply the Indian demand 
and in order to do that do they pompete one with the other. 

Mr. Kale. —That will always happen. 

Mr. FitzPatrick. —My point is that since the war the amount of steel pro., 
ducing plant all over the world has increased and the consumption has gone 
iiown. 

Mr. Oinwala. —It has; consumption is still below production. 

Mr. Kale. —We hope that things will improve in the near future and then 
ther® will be abundant scope for the steel industry. It is not the case of thi* 
or that firm that is being considered. It is felt that in the next 20 years 
there will be room for half a dozen steel works in the country. If the policy 
of protection is once started, it cannot stop; and if one firm receives pro¬ 
tection to-day, others will receive similar protection so that India’s ability 
to produce will increase? 
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Mt. FiUPatrich. —^Yea. , . . j- 

Ur Kale.—Yo\i point out that an import duty is likely to handicap a- 
number of industries in India. But if Government were to raise ^1 the 
money it wanted for assisting the steel industry; m other ways 
found that other sources of revenue were impossible, would you consent to 
an increase in the income tax, for instance? 

Mr. FiUPatrick .—I naturally object to that. 

Mr. Kale.—The Government of India have already tapped all its source* 
and it may endeavour to increase the income tax. Would it be advantage- 

Oils to industries? .i* • 

Mr. FitzPatrkk.—ln that case the industries, by being bigser, will give 
Government more revenue, so., that one balances the other. In the ca^ or 
smaller firm it will be so small that it will not be felt by the peoplb as 


protective duty would, 

Mr. Kale.—It may come to something like 2 crores of rupees. 

Mr. FitzPatrick.—It is possible to grow grapes on the top of mountains 
but why do it? 

Mr. Kale.—As regards the last point which we had been discussing, you 
say that a larger quantity of pig iron may be produced by the Tata Co, 
for instance, and that will be a disadvantage to you? 

Mr. FitzPatrick .—A great disadvantage to us. 

Mr. Kale.—Does it not strike you that if the steel companies go in for a 
bigger production of pig iron, some of their steel machinery will remain idle, 
so that wliat they were going to gain on the one hand they will lose on the 
other? 


Mr. FitzPatrick.—My argument was that if there was a profitable market 
there was no reason why they should not have another blast furnace, apart 
from that they have for the manufacture of steel, for making pig iron? 

Mr. Kali .—Will it help them if instead of producing steel they went 
in for pig iron? 

Mr. FitzPatrick. —No, because what they make on the steel they can afford 
to lose on the pig iron. 

Mr. Kale .—In that case the advantage is not likely to be considerable? 

Mr. FitzPatrick .—But it is a disadvantage to us however small. 

Mr. Kale .—They will not utilize their steel machinery to the fullest extent- 
Snd then start additional manufacture of iron; that is what you mean? 

Mr. FitzPatrick .—That is the temptation. 

Mr. Kale .—You have got the same advantage, 

Mr. FitzPatrick .—They have the advantage of the 23 per cent, duty ovet 
us throughout. 

Mr. Kale .—What Government proposes as additional duty will just allow 
them to have a very small margin of profit. Government is not going t« 
impose a duty that will give them 50 per cent, profit. 

Mr. FitzPatrick .—As far as I see, Mr. Peterson was asking for 16 pel 
cent, return. People will not invest in this country unless there is a 
margin of profit. 

Mr. Kale.—I hope there will be a Tariff Board 5 years hence and Govern¬ 
ment will ask them to go into the question of profits, so that there will b@* , 

no difficulty like that you are anticipating. 

Mr. FitzPatrick .—If it is a good source of revenue to the Government 
and the steel companiee are satisfied with the profits they are making, toeee 
two interests will keep np protection and there will be ilobody asking for it 
being taken off. 


Mr. Kale .—But new firms will come into the business and then there wiB 
be competition and profits will be reduced? 
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Mr. FiUP.atrick. —It it a paradox. You are creating a thing so that it 
pulls down what you created before. You are tempting people to go into 
this business by assuring them of a safe return bn tWr capital for say 
15 years, but the moment they are in you pull the ladder from under their 
feet. You must remember that people who invest money do so primarily 
for their own benefit and not for the benefit of the country, whatever their 
nationality may be. 

President. —Y'ou are overlooking this fact that, as soon as competition sets 
in, people will get .their prices compared before they buy, and that is a very 
strong incentive to reduce the cost of production. 

Mr. FiisPatrick. —The question is can wo reduce the cost of production? 
1 see that in one'^ the notes the Tata Co. say that they hope to reduce 
th^ cost of production in various ways, but so far the tendency has been the 
other way and if the railway freights are going to rise moje, however small, 
it is not going to bring down your cost of production. 

Mr. Kale. —Don’t you see the possibility that if three or four firms go on 
making steel and then arrive at an agreement that the firms will devote 
themselves to the manufacture of only particular kinds of steel and in that 
way India will have the same advantage as other countries have? 

Mr. FitzPatrick. —That is, the whole of it is to he a big individual organi¬ 
zation each firm making particular sections? It is good for them both from 
the production point of view and the profit point of view. 

Mr. Kale. —You cannot have an organization like that unless you have the 
industry. 

Mr. FitzPatrick. —But apart from protection there are other difficulties 
as regards starting a similar corporation as exists in America, or in England. 
Labour, for one, is extremely difficult in India. The Indian labourer is really 
not an industrial worker. Our labourers practically in the whole of our works 
turns over once every 12 months. 

Mr. Kale. —The difficulties are not such that they cannot be overcome 
absolutely. That is the feeling in the country. > 

Mr. FitzPatrick. —^The difficulties can be overcome. I am not saying' that 
it is impossible to overcome them. I am only looking to the immediate 
fiiture. 

Mr. Kale. —Big things grow only from small things? 

Mr. FitzPatrick. —Yes. 

Mr. Mather. —You were not connected with the Bengal Iron Co. at the 
time when it was making steel? 

Mr. FitzPatrick. —No. 

Mr. Mather. —Were you ever directly connected with any other company 
that was manufacturing steel? 

Mr. FitzPatrick. —No. 

Mr. Mather. —Have the Bengal Iron Co. studied the question specially 
with a view to starting a new steel works since you joined it? 

Mr. FitzPatrick. —No. But just when I joined it, there was a proposal 
to start a steel works and a rupee company out here. Amongst other things, 
a site was chosen but the tightness of the money market has shelved it for 
the present. 

* Mr. Mather. —You have not specially studied that question? 

Mr. FitzPatrick. —No. 

, ,Mr. Mather. —You have not personally studied the cost of a steel making 
plant and the cost of its operation at any time? 

Mr. FitzPatrick. —No. 

Mr. Mather. —If you were not with the company at that time, probably 
you might be at a disadvantage in answering my question, but I thought that 
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you might be able to throw some light on this. Do you know why in 1902 
your Company went in for such a small plant with an output of 20,000 tons 
without, so far as any information is available at present, having made any 
arrangements by which this 20,000 tons should be confined to a compara¬ 
tively few articles, so that they could be produced economically? 

Mr. FitzPatrick. —It may have been a mistake to have started with such a 
small plant. 

Mr, M’llher. —I think that it was very much less than an economic unit 
at that output. 

Mr. FitzPatrick. —Yes, but it was more in the nature of an experiment 
than anything else. 

Mr. Mather. —Do you happen to know whether the company at thatstime 
endeavoured to get Government or some large consumers to promise some 
definite contracts in advance? 

Mr. FitzPatrick. —The present chairman of our company came out to 
India before taking up the chairmanship of this company and he saw the 
steel works and realised what was going to happen. He then went to the 
Ilailway Board. 

Mr. Mather, —That was after the works had been built up? 

Mr. FitzPatrick. —Yes. Ho said to the Hallway Board " I should like 
some support. Could you give us some idea whether we could get larger 
orders for certain sections which we are producing.” The reply of one of 
the Members of the Ilailway Board was ” we cannot help you in any way 
but our advice to you is that you should advertise your steel along the 
railways of India in the same way as you advertise tea.” That is the kind 
of help we got from the Ilailway Board. 

Mr. Mather. —Have you any record as to the size of the plant? I take it 
that you were making steel in open hearth furnaces? 

Mr. FitzPatrick. —They are all in there (in the books handed to the 
Board for their perusal). 

Mr. Mather. —Does that contain any information about the plant? 

Mr. FitzPatrick.—I am afraid not, but you can get an idea of the process. 

Mr. Mather. —We may take it that any general opinions that you have 
expressed about the possibility of making steel commercially satisfactorily 
in India could not reasonably be based on the experience of your company 
in 1902? 

Mr. FitzPatrick. —No. 

Mr, Mather. —^The original policy was not a good one and it was not 
started in the way in which it would be started now? 

Mr. FitzPatrick. —No. 

Mr. Mather. —The fact that that experiment failed in 1902 is not really 
of much value in considering the possibilities of the steel industry in India? 

Mr, FitzPatrick. —I have said that it is not very much a guide to our 
present day conditions. 

Mr. Mather. —^You tell us that it is doubtful whether it is possible to 
create in India a steel industry in any way comparable to the same industry 
of other countries; then you refer to other difficulties such as limited coke, 
distance and transport—^practically all of which apply almost entirely to the 
production of pig iron. The evidence before the B 9 ard is, 1 tnink, fairly' 
conclusive that the production of pig iron can, if there is a sufficient market 
for it, be carried on on a very large scale in India. 

Mr. FitzPatrick, —^Yes. 

Mr. Mather. —^With satisfactory commercial rekulta if the market is there, 
RO that I don’t feel disposed to accept the drawbacks that you mention aa 
applied to the steel industry. 

yoi.. III. Q 
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Vi-. FiinPatrck .—tate it that if a new steel.company is coming in, 
it will first of all produce pig iron? 

Mr. Mather. —Necessarily. 

Mr. FitzPatrick. —The result must be with these three companies which 
are in existence and a possible fourth, it will be extremely difficult. 

Mr. Mather. —Even to produce pig iron? 

Mr. FitzPatrick. —^Yes. In the steel industry the first prpcess is pig iron: 
that is what I have in mind. These difficulties will now apply to any firm 
that will simply come in for the purpose of making pig iron. 

Mr. Mather. —Thb evidence seems to show that India will be capable 
of producing, say, nearly 2 million tons of pig iron probably more cheaply 
thai it can be produced in any other important steel prodijoing country. 

Mr. FitzPatrick. —2 million tons a year I 

Mr. Mdther. —Yes. Taking the Tata Iron and Steel Co., Bird and Co's 
scheme, the Indian Iron and Steel Co. and your own, it comes somewhere 
near that. I think we may take it that there are great facilities for pro- 
diioing in India nearly 2 million tons of pig iron and it is very much open 
to argument whether these particular difficulties would scriouely restrict the 
bigger production. They might. But limiting ourselves lor the moment to 
that, the 2 million tons of pig iron cun be produced economically, but it 
cannot be sold in India as pig iron. 

Mr. FitzPatrick. —No. 

Mr. Mather. —If the Indian demand for steel could take up a very largo 
proportion of that pig iron, it would be converted into steel. 

Mr. FitzPatrick. —Yes. 

Mr. Mather. —In India we can gpt to the pig iron stage and produce 
satisfactory commercial results. 

Mr. FitzPatrick. —Yes, the existing firms can. 

Mr. Mather. —What I would like to know is this: what particular diffi¬ 
culties do you think stand in the way of converting that pig iron w’hich is 
made more cheaply in India than in any other country, into steel, which is the 
form in which India wants the material? 

Mr. FitzPatrick. —^It is a question of necessary capital. In the meantime 
we have got a very profitable business of converting the pig iron into castings. 
If we find on study that it will pay us to convert the pig iron into steel, 
we naturally would do it. 

Mr. Mather. —You don’t see any insuperable difficulties in the way of 
producing from this possible 2 million tons of pig iron a production of steel 
which is large compared with the Indian demand? 

Mr. FitzPatrick. —It is only a question of what return on the capital 
the production of steel will give us. If wo realise that it is goipg to pay 
us a fair return, we will do so. 

Mr. Mather. —The present difficulties in steel prodiiotion may be of more 
or lees a temporary nature connected with the starting of an industry which 
has not been attempted on a large scale in this country before. 

Mr. FitzPatrick. —^You don’t call the lack of coking coal a temporary 
difficulty. It is a permanent one. 

Mr. Mather. —Coking coal, the difficulty of finding sites with sufficient 
water, the distance of ore deposits and limestone—these are all absorbed 
in the production of pig iron. If you are going to increase your output 
of pig iron, that means, you have surmounted the great bulk of these difti- 
culties. 1 now come to the second stage—that is, the stage of converting 
the pig iron into steel. 

Mr. PiiePatrick .— As I said, we have not gone into the question of con¬ 
verting pig iron into steel. Therefore I cannot give you any opinion except- 
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ing that our Home Board is against putting down a steel plant at the 
present moment. 

Mt. Mather .—You find a better use tor your iron? 

Mr. FiUPairick. —Yes. 

Mr. Mather .—^The experience of your Company from 1902 to 190S does 
not suggest any unavoidable difficulty in the conversion of pig iron into 
steel? 

Mr. FitzPatrick. —No. 

Mr. Mather .—So that you don’t see any permanent difficulty? 

Mr. FitzPatrick .—Everything has proved that it is possible to manufac¬ 
ture steel. 

Mr. Mather .—Apart from those particular results, the impression left with 
your Company is not that there are great difficulties in the way ufcich 
cannot be overcome? 


Afr. FitzPatrick .—^That is right. 

President .—Supposing the Tata Iron and Steel Co. was unahle to go on 
and passed into the hands of the Receiver on behalf of the debenture holders, 
is it not probable that the manufacture of steel would be discontinued and 
the manufa^ituro of pig iron continued on behalf of the debenture holders? 

Mr. FitzPatrick .—That would hardly take place, if it goes into liquidation. 

President .—The debenture holders have got the mortgage, and it would 
bo for them to say what was to be done. 

Mr. FitzPatrick .-^—There are certain financial houses of reputation who 
uould come to their rescue. If it was a case of reconstruction on sound 
lines, the Tata Iron and Steel Co. would still continue to make steel. ,We 
have no fear as far as that is concerned. 


President.—The Kirtyanand Iron and Steel people have asked that the 
duty on pig iron should be entirely removed. They make steel castings from 
imported pig iron. We asked the representatives of both the Tata Iron and 
Steel Co. Md^ the Indian Iron and Steel Co. and they said that it was a 
matter of indifference to thorn whether the duty now imposed on pig iron 
vemained or was taken off. I do not know whether you would be prepared 
to express any opinion on behalf of the Bengal Iron Co. 

PitzPalrick.—Tho consumption in India of pig iron is so small that 
most of It lias got to bo sold at a low figure in foreign markets. As far as 
we are concerned, it would make very little diflferonoe one way or the other. 
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No. 78. 


Calcntta Port Trust. 

Weittek. 

statement I.—Original representation of the Chairman, Port Commissioners, 
Calcutta, to Tariff Board, anted 13th November 1933. 

In reply to your letter No. 388, dated the 9th October 1923, forwarding copies 
of two letters addressed to the principal Bailway Companies in India and 
ashing for the views of the Commissioners for ttie Port of Calcutta on all 
or any of the points raised therein, I beg to inform you that this question 
was* considered by the Commissioners in Meeting on the 12th« instant and 
I now reply in accordance with their views. 

2. The issues placed before the Port Commi.ssionem are understood to be 
as follows;— 

(u) the advisability of imposing an enhanced import duty of 33J per 
cent, on steel other than fabricated structural steel, or as an 
alternative, on all structural steel, including that which is 
fabricated, and 

fb) the proposed grant of bounties in favour of Companies manufactur¬ 
ing wagons in India, which woiild increase the price paid for 
such wagons to certain figures which they state would enable 
them to compote with imported wagons. 

3. As regards the first issue, the position of the Port Commissioners is 
necessarily different in some important respects from that of Indian Bailways. 
Having regard to the extent of their operations, the Port Commissioners utilise 
steel for an unusually large number of purposes and in ways which demand 
varying degrees of fabrication, ranging from the simpler kinds of work, such 
as for the hulls of ve.ss6la or fn the larger types of buildings, up to its use in 
many forms of machinery, such as locomotive and marine engines, hydraulic 
and eletdric of different kinds, etc. Thus the issue is in the case of the 
Calcutta Port Trust complicated by the unusual variety of the plant which it 
necessarily employs, w’hile the difficulty in giving reliable figures which results 
therefrom is accentuated by the marked variation, which occurs from year 

year in the monies expended under the different heads. While therefore 
an effort has been made to furnish the Tariff Board with certain fig\ireB it is 
necessary to ask that these be regarded as approximations only and as subject 
to an unusual degree of variation from time to time. 

4. Here it may be pointed out that the alternative course mentioned above, 
vie., the exclusion from, or inclusion within, the range of the proposed pro¬ 
tective duties of fabricated structural steel is from our point of view, one of 
very great importance. While it will always be the case that certain quan¬ 
tities of ordinary standard steel sections will be required for maintenance 
and repair work, it should be noted that the steel utilised on many of our 
more important additions, such as vessels, machinery, etc., is assembled and 
erected in the United Kingdom, to be passed by Inspectors before shipmwit 
to India and thus comes to this country after fabrication. Such steel would 
therefore escape the payment of the higher duty, provided all steel of this 
kind is excluded. If on the other hand, the decision were in favour of in¬ 
cluding fabricated structural steel, the effect would bo that all plant imported 
into India, a great part of which certainly cannot now be produced in this 
country, would bo enhanced in cost by 83J per cent. " ad valorem,” repre¬ 
senting on expensive items such as electrical machinery a gratuitously burden¬ 
some impost, the effect of which would be extremely Serious. 

6. Turning now to the anticipated effect of such duties on the finance of the 
Tort Trust, it is estimated that excluding fabricated steel, the annual increase 
in ordinary Revenue Qxpenditurc (i.c., in monies expended on the mainten. 
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anc» of the Commissioners’ railway System, vessels and plant) would range 
from Bs. 60,000 to Bs. 1 lakh, while if fabricated steel were included, this 
effect would be increased to possibly double the figures. 

8. But it is necessary also to consider the possible effect of kuch pro- 
posals on the Trust's capital expenditure. Here it seems impossible to give 
any useful figures without a detailed examination of the whole position, 
which would necessarily take more time than is available, and would in 
any case only apply to the present and immediate future. It is possible, 
however, to give certain figures which illustrate the serious effect of the pro¬ 
posals under discussion. The Commissioners are now completing the last of 
five Biverside Berths at Garden Beach, which comprise one coaling berth 
and four general import or export berths with sheds. In the construction of 
those it has been neceksary to make extended use of steel in the shape of 
steel piles and trough plating and the total quantity employed on the whole 
scheme is approximately 31,700 tons. The actual cost per ton has varied 
considerably, owing to fluctuations in the f.o.b. price and in exchange during 
the period of construction, but assuming a basic price of H«. 10 per owt. or 
Its. 200 per ton, it can be seen that the enhanced cost of imposing a duty 
of 831 per cent., even when compared with the effect of the present high 
duty, would amount to nearly Bs. 16 lakhs in respect of these works only. 
In the case of the first section of the King George’s Dock now under 
construction where the total expenditure, exclusive of interest, is estimated at 
Bs. 6.6 orores, the proportion of steel is considerably lower but it has been 
roughly estimated that the cost of all steel work included in all the items 
covered by the present sanctioned estimates is not far short of Bs. 1 crore, 
BO that the enhanced coat which would follow from the proposals now under 
discussion would in this case amount to about Bs. 20 lakhs. All such en- 
hanoementa, together with the increased cost of all other additional plant of 
any kind whatever, such as new vessels or machinery, either additional or in 
replacement, (on which every year considerable expenditure is incurred), wouid 
be increased by the same percentage and the enhanced capital expenditure 
thus involved would moan correspondingly higher burdens on Beveniie, bv 
reason of the interest and sinking funds payments due on the additional 
eapital monies expended. 

7 In the next place it is necessary to observe that a public body such as 
the Calcutta Port 'Trust, having to bal.mco its annual budget as 'closely as 
I)W!sihie and to limit its powers of taxation to the lowest figurea compatible 
with paying its way after giving due regard to futirre contingencies, any such 
rriihstantial enhancements must necessarily he rofleeted, and that almost at 
oncr>, in the rates and charges which it levies from the trade and commerce 
of the Port. Thus, it may be accepted ns an indisputable fact that the pro. 
posals now under discussion would immediately affect the whole of the 
romaiumg trade of the port by involving some enhancement of the existing 
scale ot taxation. ° 


fl. There is another, but most important, aspect of the matter from the 
point yew of maritime commerce. It is of great advantage for ali veksels 
visiting the Port that they should obtain cargoes in both directions, and it is 
desirable that, so far as possible, these cargoes should bo approximately 
equal m the space which they occupy on board ships. Clearly, in so far as 
““i b^omes easier for shipowners to maintain 

instant and regular servic^ and to reduce freights with resuitant benefit 
to traders. Even under existing conditions the Space required for the general 
export trade from Cahuitta tends largely to exceed that required for ^er im¬ 
ports, and further the imports of iron and steel, which at present form a regular 

trado’^® It *M1 ‘7’®' *1® '”1® ‘te most bulky items i^that 

tied ^ i any marked decrease of such items wouW 

tend to emphasise the existing discrepancy and to Milarge the difference in 
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0. Having regard to the facts and argunlents which have been addnced 
above, the Port Commissioners have no hesitation in sa'Jring that they consider 
the proposal to increase SSJ per cent, the present import duties on steel to be 
one which they must strenously oppose and if such a proposal wore extended to 
fabricated Steel, their objections would be intensified. They would emphasize 
the protective effect of the present scale of dutieS, when combined with the 
cost of freight and insurance, and they consider that in view of this assis- 
tance to the Indian iron and steel industry and of the natural advantages 
which this country possesses in respect of coal and iron-ore, it is difficult to 
justify any protective measures which must necessarily bring about increases 
in the cost of so many important items of daily use. As regards the pro¬ 
posed bounty on the building of wagons, they are interested only to a com- 
paratively small extent, but here again they are unable to feel satisfied that 
the ‘benefits resulting to this country from such a proposal, would counter¬ 
balance the increased cost which it would necessarily involve in the working 
expenditure of Indian Baiiways. 

10. In the discussion which the Commissioners have had on this subject, it 
has been suggested that they should also indicate their opinion in regard to 
the comparative advantages and disadvantages of import duties and bounties 
ns applied to the main issue of steel manufacture in India and as the Company 
which has asked for the enhanced import duty to be applied to those item-s 
of steel manufacture which they now produce, or expect to produce, would 
presumably accept a system of bounties as equivalent in effect to a system of 
import duties, it seems clear that this issue is one which your Board will 
consider. The salient point of difference between the tw’o alternatives is 
obviously that whereas an enhanced Customs duty will fall on the consumer 
(subject, of course, to the possibility of its resting temporarily on tbe 
shoulders of merchants or middlemen)—a system of bounties will, theoreti¬ 
cally at least, rest on the shoulders of the whole community, since such 
bounties would be paid from the general revenues of the State. Thus it 
appears to be a question pf a heavier burden affecting a smaller number of 
people as against a lighter burden affecting the whole. While the Com¬ 
missioners desire to make it clear that they regard bounties as also open 
to objection in principle, they recognize that such a system would avoid some 
of the very .serious difficulties which confront the proposed import duties, 
particularly the consequential effect which the latter would have on industries 
of the *' fabricating ” kind, making use to some extent at least of imported 
material; it would also meet in a satisfactory manner those cases in which 
this demand could only be met partly from within and partly from without 
India; lastly it is perhaps possible for a more exact estimate to bo framed 
of the actual cost of artificial assistance which is in tbe form of bounties. 
'At the same time, it would seem that the effect of bounties can only_ be 
properly foreseen when it is known from what sources of general taxation 
they would be met and the decision on this point would be made, not so 
much in accordance with the comparative importance of the present sources 
of revenue, as by consideration of the questioa which of these sources were 
the most elastic and bast capable of being exploited to yield the additional 
sums required. And in this connection it must be remembered that the 
receipts from Customs duty already form ono of the largest, it not the 
largest, items in the Imperial Budget. While as regards income tax, if resort 
were made to this head of revenue, it would mean that the bounties were 
in effect almost entirely met by one section of the Community. 

11. Lastly, it should be mentioned that bounties on production on an ex¬ 
tended basis and apart from their use in the direction of steamer and railway 
freight do not appear to have been utilised in other countries and are largely 
an untried and unknown economic expedient. 

12. In these circumstance®, the Commissioners do not feel able to give any 
definite (pinion on this issue at the present stage of the enquiry, though tbev 
consider it is a question which might ultimately require very careful 
examinatioo. 
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SMement II.—letter,' dated the 12th December 192$, from the Chairman 
of the Commissioners for the Port of Calcutta, formrding additional 
statements. 

I send herewith a statement containing the additional inforaation *tiA 
I understood you to desire regarding the operations of the Ca cutta Fort 
Trust. If there is anything further which the Board would like to have 
before them^ will you please let mo know. 

Statement (1), showing the rates at which the Port Trust has raised money 
during the present and last two preceding years. 


— 

Face value of loan. 

1 

Issue 

price. 

Rate of 
Interest 
paid to 
holders of 
Debentures. 

. " '1 — 

Actual interest paid by 
Port Trust. 




! Per cent. 


1921 

£1,000,000 ,10/30 years* 

100 

7 

7*37 per cent, if redeemed 
only at end of 30 years. 





5’86 per cent, if redeemed at 
end of 10 years, and 
replaced by 6 per cent, 
loan. 

1922 

£1,250,000 30 years . 

100 

6 

6*43 per cent. 

1923 

£1,000,000 30/60 years** 

97 

6 

5*41 per cent, if redeemed 
only at end of full period 
of 60 years. 


• This loan has a currency of 30 years but the Commissioners have the option of 
repaying at end of 10 years. 

•• This loan has a currency of 60 years, but the Commissioners have the option of 
repaying at the end of 30 years. 

Statement (2), showing the effect on the Eevenuo expenditure of the Port 
Trust if the existing duty of 10 per cent, on iron and steel other than 
machinery, were enhanced to 33i per cent. 

I understand (with reference to the estimate given by mo that in respect 
of maintenance expenditure, tho increase of the present import duty from 
10 to 33J per cent, on unfaliricated steel would mean an increase in the 
Revenue Expend! turo of the Calcutta Port Trust of a sum between Bs. 60,000 
and Ra. 1 lakh per annum, and that if this enhancement were extended to 
fabricated steel also, the increased expenditure might be approximately 
doubled) tho Tariff Board would like to have as close an estimate as possible 
of tho result on the Port Trust Revenue expenditure of imposing an enhanced 
import duty of 33i per cent, on all steel other than that which would bo 
classed as machinery, taking as a criterion the present schedule of the Customs 
Department for the existing import duties. 

On this besis, I have examined our figures for recent years and arrive at 
the conclusion that I should place the result of such an enhancement at about 
Rs. 74,000 if the all-round price of the steel used for maintenance purposes 
other than machinery, is taken at an average of Rs. 240 per ton, this figure 
including all existing charges. If this figure is regarded as unduly high and 
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the average cost is taken at Rs. 200 only, the amount would be proportion' 
ately reduced. 

Statement (3), comparison of charges on all imports and on iron and steel 
imports in 1913-14, the last complete pre-war year, and in the present 
year 1923-24. 


f 

Tonnago 
of Imports 
handled. 

ClIABOES ON IMCOBTS. 

Total revenue from 
Landing charges and 
River Due (also 
Differential Toll for 
1922-23). 

Average charge per 
ton. 



Es. 

Es. A. P. 

1913-14 .... 

1,800,673 

18,22,667 

1 0 0 

1922-23 .... 

984,153 

21,27,001 

2 2 0, 



Ikon ano Stbel Imports. 



1913-14. 

1922-23. 

Percentage 


Landing charge 
and River due 
per ton. 

Landing charge* 
River due and 
Differential toll 
per ton. 

of Increase. 


Es. A. P. 

Es. A. P. 

Per cent. 

Iron (har, rod, etc.) 

1 0 0 

2 8 0 

160 

Iron (girders) .... 

1 3 0 

2 8 0 

111 

Iron (galvanized) .... 

1 6 0 

2 8 0 

82 

Macliinery under— 




2 tons . 

1 4 0 

2 8 0 
(up to 36 cwts.) 


2-4. 

2 2 0 

6 0 0 
(over 35 cwts. 
to 30 tons) 

Average 

75 

-per cent. 

4-10. 

■ 

11 4 0 
(over 30 tons 
but not excee¬ 
ding 100 tons). 

Approx. 

10 .. 


•• 














statement (4), prices paid by the Po^t CJommissioners for coal during the 
years ISJiiiJ, 1923 and to bo paid in 1924. 



K... 

A. 

P. 

i922 Average price including ell freight, etc,, charges 

16 

12 

2 

1923 Average price, excluding freight, etc. . 

10 

0 

5 

1924 Average price, excluding freight, etc. . 

8 

1 

11 

Statement (5), nricos now being paid for imported 

st.andard sections 

sheet piling and for imjoortod rails. 


Per ton. 


Rs. 

A. 

p. 

All in 1922 or 1923— 

Imported Kails (Ut class) .... 

. 135 

0 

0 

Tata’s 2nd class Rails ..... 

. 124 

0 

0 

Angles, imported, by Port I'rust 

. 178 

6 

2 

Steel plates and sheets, imported by Port Tniat. , 

. 181 

5 

7 

Bolts, nuts, rivets, imported by Port Trust 

, 419 

7 

0 

^Angles, flats, etc., bought locally 

. 173 

8 

6 

Steel plates and sheets bought locally 

. 178 

3 

6 

Bolts, nuts, nvets, etc,, bought locally 

. ■IS.'i 

0 

-3 

Sheet piling imported by Port Trust . 

. 239 

16 

11 


m 


i<talf.mri\t III. — htili'r. (hshd 2iul Joniinry Vjllff. from the Chairman of the 
Comnnsnionr.rs for the Port of Cohoftta mhmilting further statements. 

Witli reference to your letter No. 751, dati'd the 20th December, 1923, I 
beg to reply as loUoivs; — 

(1) It is hardly possible at present to .state with any nsefid .-unount of 

accuracy hoM' mnidi ot the lls. 6 crorcs given as tlio approximate 
C.vpital ex[,cndiluro of the Calcutta Port Trust during the next 
four years would como under the bead of steel other than fabri¬ 
cated steel or niachiiiory, but if the figure of Its. 1 crore men¬ 
tioned as tlic possible total expenditure during the four years on 
iron and steel of all kinds be accept'^d as a rough approximation, 
then it would seem probable that tho amount wliich would be 
spent on iron and steel, other than fabricated steel and 
machinery, might bo about Rs. 38 to 40 lakhs. 

(2) I give the following most favourable tender rates for rails during 

tho last four financial years; — 

1920- 21. 

Barrow Haematite Steel Co. 

Tata’s 2nd class 90 lb. rails , 

1921- 22. 

Bolckow Vaughan 
Tata’s 75 lb. rails 

1922- 23. 

United Steel Companies, Ltd 
Guest Keen and Nettlefolds, Idd. 

1923- 24. 

Bolckow Vaughan 
Tata's 2n'd class . 


£22-0-0 per ton f.o.b. 
Rs. 184-0-0 per ton. 


£11-10-0 per ton f.o.b. 
Rs. 171-0-0 per ton. 


£7-16-0 per ton f.o.b. 
£8-10-0 per ton f.o.b. 


£8-12-6 per ton f.o b. 
Rs. 124 i)eJ‘tca. 







Oral evidence of Mr. S. C. STUART WILLIAMS, 
representing the Commissioners for the Port of 
Calcutta, recorded at Calcutta on Thursday 
the 6th December 1923. 


aro much obliged to yon for putting the case on behaliof the 
Port (/ommissioncrs so clearly. I take it that the general position miglit be 
summed up in this way : that the Port Commissioners believe that if effect were 
given to the proposal for increasing the duty to 33^ per cent , it would mean a 
heavy increase both jn tlie capital and revenue e.\[K’nditiire of the Trust and 
that, since the Trust are not like a Ilailway company, which might conceivably 
hear part of the burden itself by reducing its profits, and since they make no 
profits, inevitably any burden that falls on tliem must be passed on to tlie trade 
of the port. That. I uridcistand, is the pOvsition of the Port Commissioners. 

Mr. Htuart'WiUiams .—I think tliat tliat correctly represents our general 
attitude. T might add one point, viz., that we are at the moment, as everybody 
knows, in the midst of a very big scheme of development which in the ordinary 
course cannot bring in n proportionate amount of additional revenue and which 
certainly cannot bring in any additional revenue while it is in course of execu*> 
lion. T do not press the latter point, because wc debit interest during the pro¬ 
cess of construction to capital. What I want to empliasise is that for the first 
feiv years we cannot liope, save by extraordinary good fortune, to get sufficient 
additional revenue to meet the whole charges of the.se extensions. 

President. That is to say, to a large extent you plan for the future? 

Mr. Stuart- Williams. —Yes. 


I’residnt. -U is not the immediate requirements of the Port, but the require¬ 
ments of the 1 ort as you believe tliey will be say 10 or 15 years hence ? 

Mr Sfi/arl.-Wi/liam«.—There is more than that in it. A very large proper- 
tion of the e-Kpenditiire on tlie first section of the King George’s Dock wiU be 
on the eiitraiic'os and these entrain es will lie enough for, say, 40 berths but wo are 
only making four berths in the first instance. ThereU.; pronoitionateiv sper 
ing, we have to ^hquhter a much heavier burden now than at any other^tinie in 

c.v....“;p;‘nJl£"w "tmVzsJz” ti“s 'is 

/'rrsi*nt.--lDoes that include sinking fund charges and interest on’loans? 
fund charged ' I ‘sCld ad^J ttt oTof VhL'to^al r^’p^ndHure^^ thei‘e 

w'h'iTwe‘always hope to'‘make‘’in^sor6‘'‘domer' 'lt^ i’" «*>“aTion 

m 1322-23 hut for the windfall we had in tie imo'I;/™!! .'r® V®®" 

.securities. We put most of it into the Kevenne TIeserve LnVw tn® “® 
meeting future demands. eserve bund with a view to 

in aTafylaT'^hh:* wh^tt’e^sr? ®^‘^® to be spent 

Fnn^"nmr/ySf'”^i-J?;ra3lh^ R-enu. Reserve 

scheme in the immediate foreground. If ’we ha? n? ^aeh V *** <*evelopm*!D-‘ 
that we conld nse it more as a bakneing fnnd.'^ ^ "'beme, / Uuai- 

( 244 ) 
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pTtiidtnt, —It is a sort of additional cash balance? 

Mr. Stuart-WilUams. —It is more than that. We haVe always a large amount 
of money in suspense account, especially when we are carrying out a big develop¬ 
ment work. That suspense account we don’t carry in our ordinary revenue balances. 
We do not carry forward Rs. 12 or 15 lakhs, which is the amount required, but 
we do carry that suspense largely out of the revenue reserve fund. 

President, —It is almost in a sense working capital? 

Mr. Stiiart-Williams. —Partly that and partly a real reserve. We now have 
just under half a crore. Most of that is invested nnd that is k real reserve. 

President. —Is it invested in other securities? 

Mr. StuaTt-WilUams.—lt is entirely invested in our own debentures. The 
advantage of that is when you have to pay off a large loan, then in proportion 
to tile amount you hold yourself, it is a book transaction and you don t have to 
put a large amount of your own paper on the market at one time. 

President. —When do you hope to complete the big scheme of development 
which is in progress now ? 

Mr. Stuart-Winiams.—Tbe first section by 1927-28. May 1 amplify that a 
little? The first section is really the 5 berths in Garden Reach. This « ontr 
side the King George’s Dock scheme. The last of these berths will be finished 
at the end of the year, that is to .say in about a month. The second part of 
our extensions comprises the entrances and the first four berths in the King 
George’s Dock scheme, and they will he completed in 1927-28. 

Mr. Ginwala.—ls that the second scheme? 

Mr. Stuart-WtIliums.—'nint is really the second part of the development 
programme. 

President. —You will continue adding bertlis in tlie King George’s Dock to 
such extent as the trade of the port lequnes. 

Mr. Stuart-IVifliams.—Yes. 1 think that we can say that we have made 
provision for the next 40 or 50 years. 

President.—What are your capital demands for the next four or five years, 
say, up to the end of March 1928? What is tlie total amount you expect to spend 
on capital programmes during these years? 

Mr. stuart )i'illiams.—[t is difficult to answer with any absolute accuracy. Ii 
may come to Es. IJ crores altogether per annum. 

President.— That is to say, it will come to Rs. 6 crores during the next four 
years ? 

Mr Stiiart-lltil/iams.—Yes. Tliat is a very rough figure. It depends on a 
number of things, to some extent on the growth of trade. It depends also on 
vour luck so to speak, with vessels and your luck with the river. You might 
OTnceivably have to buy a new dredger or some such thing. It is difficult to 
forecast. 

President. —At any rate it would be between Rs. 5 and 7 crores? 

Mr. Stunrt-Williams.—l think so. 

President.—What is the rate at which you are able to borrow at present, and 
at what rate are you obliged to allot to the sinking fund? 

Mr Stuart-Williams. —The rates at which we have borrowed in London for 
the last three years are 7 per cent., 6 per cent, and 5 per cent, respectively. Do 
you want the issue price or the net price? 

President.—The net rate of interest you had to pay. 

Mr Stuart-Williams.—I have not got it in my head. I can .send it later.* 
The issue price I can give you from my memory. In 1921 we borrowed in 
fjondon at 7 per cent, with the option of repayment after 10 years. That waf 
issued to the public at gar and our price was somewhat lower, and that was a 
30 year loan. 'Then in Ww we borrowed at 6 per cent, for 30 years’ term. The 
issue price was par. In 1923, this year, we borrowed for a 60 years term 
at 6 per cent, and the issue price was 97. These last were the best Urms secured 
this year by any local body._ 


• Vide Statement D (1). 
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borrowed this year? 

Mr. Stuart-WilUamii.—'VIe, can hope to borrow at a rate between 6 6 per 

cent, for interest alone. As you are probably aware, assuming a 4 per ° » 

improvement, anu allowing for semi-annual payments, a sixty-year loa 
out to ’4 for the sinking fund and a thirty year loan 1*75 per cent. 

President .—Would not you treat this 60 year loan as a 10 year loan? 

Mr. Stuart-Williams.—'Vis ought to, unless things are dfflerent f™"* "^at 
they are at the moment. Your real effective rate would be between 0 and o, piw 
the sinking fund charge, which will depend on whether the money is devot^ 
to quasi-permanent works such as the King George’s Dock work or whether 
of it is expended on rolling stock, machinery etc., where you are not justineo 
ill giving more than 30 years’ life. 

President.—The addition of Rs. 6 crores to your capital during the next 
four years would mean an addition of Rs. 40 to 50 lakhs, would it, to your 
revenue expenditure on that account? 

Mr. Stnait-Williarns. —Yes, something like that. 

President. —Since 1914 I understand that there has been a considerable in¬ 
crease in the port dues in Calcutta? 

Mr. Stuart-WilUams .—Not in the port dues. Are you using the word in a 
general sense? 

President. —Yes. 

Mr. Stuart-Williams .—Strictly speaking the “port due” is a statutory duty 
of four annas a ton and it is prescribed and limited by the schedule attached to 
the Indian Ports Act. Therefore there is no increase in that item, but in the 
charges as a whole there has been a distinct increase. 

President .—Could you give us the percentage of increase in your charges 
since 1914? 

Mr. Stnart-Williams. —I have not got it in my head, but I will send you the 
exact figures.* 

Mr. Ginwda .—Under dii^erent heads would you give it? 

Mr. Stnart-Williams .—I would like to separate them, as regards goods and 
vessels for tlie reason that the Port Admini.stration attaches a good deal of im¬ 
portance to making the port as cheap a.s possible for the vessel. 

That is to say. you might have a higher increase in the rates on 

goods. 

Mr. Stuart-Williams .—Quite so. 

President .—In para. 4 of your written statement you say “While it will 
always be tlie case that certain quantities of ordinary standard steel sections will 
be required for maintenance and repair work, it should he noted that the steel 
utilised on many of our more important additions such as vessels, machinery, 
etc , is assembled and erected in the United Kingdom to be passed by Inspectors 
before shipment to India and thus comes to this country after fabrication.” Am 
1 riglit in saying that the raw unfabricated steel is mainly required for revenue 
purposes and that for your capital w'orks the steel that "vou require is mainlv 
fabricated ? 

Mr. Stuart-WilUams. —No, t don’t think that the dividing line would follow 
that. 

President .—I was not sure about it. You said that ordinary standard steel 
sections would be required for maintenance and repair work and that was what 
suggested the idea to me at the moment. 

Mr. Stuart-Williarris. —I don’t think that one can generalise in that way. 
You might he replacing the armature of an electric crane. It would be a main 
tenance job, but it is a highly specialised type of import. 

Presidential don’t suggest that you don’t require fabricated steel for your 
revenue works. It is the other way round. Then you do not purchase much raw 
steel for capital works. 


• Vide Statement II (3). 
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Mr. StuaH-Willkam. —You will be up against the fact when you are replac 
ing a plate in a vessel or in a buoy that is steel in a^ comparatively raw state. 

PfLuident. —Would the replacement come under capital? 

Mr. Stuart'Williains. —No. If you have got to replace, it would be a revenue 
matter : that would be tlie least fabricated type of steel. I thought your point 
was that the more fabricated type would be capital and the least fabricated 
would be revenue work. 

President. —My su; t;estion was that your requirements in respect of 
raw steel were mostly for : evenue works and only to a lesser extent for capital 
works. This was based on your own statement “ certain quantities of ordinary 
standard steel sections will be required for maintenance and repairs.’* 

Mr. Stvart-WiUiafns. —I think that tliere would be a tendency in that way— 
not ^iiore than a tendency. 

President. —It is not a point of very great importance. All I wanted was to 
make sure what exactly you meant there. 

Then a little further down you .say “If on the other hand the decision were 
in favou*' of including fabricated .structural steel, the effect would be that all 
plant imported into I/inja, a great part of which certainly cannot now be pro 
di ced in thi.s country would he enhanced in cost by 23^ per cent, ad rahrem 
repr'senting on expensi^i items sucli as electrical machinery a gratuitously bur¬ 
densome impost." What die Tariff Board try to keep in view all through is to 
ascertain what can be produced and what cannot be produced in India at present, 
and to e.xclude as far as possible those things that cannot be produced in India 
at present from tlie scope of any pioposals that they are going to make. Take 
electrical machinery. I Hiirk that i* has never been suggested to us bv anj 
one that electrical maciiiuery is made in India at present, nr that anybody war^s 
to mnke it, and therelore that would not be included in the proposals of the 
Tariff Bonrd. Similarly take toe case of vessels again. We had some evidence 
from local firms as to the extent to which they would build barges and launches 
and so on. None of them claimed to be able to build vessels of any consider¬ 
able size. It is quite possible that a good many of the vessels you use would 
fall outside the scope of any proposahs that could be made by the Board, but 
it is rather important to ascertain just exactly what you refer to when you say 
that a great part of it cannot now be produced in this country because it is 
very desirable that we should have all the information that you can give us about 
that. 

Mr. Stvart'WUHams. —The itetn.s that occur to me would be such as the fire 
float, which we recently purchased from England with its pumps and engines of 
a very special kind, which only one or two firms in the United Kingdom can 
make. That is an extreme ciis-e perhaps Then I would mention practically all 
parts of our electrical machinery, transformers, the greater part of electrical 
cranes, electrical pumps, etc. These are not made here. Leaving aside electri 
cal machinery, we use a great deal of liydraulic plant. I don’t think that that 
is made in India. 

President. —Do not Me.'^sr.s. Burn & Co. make them? 

Mr. SlvaTt’WilViams. —Do they claim to make high pressure pipes? 

Mr. Mdther. —I think that ca.st-iron hydraulic pipes are made in India. Steel 
pipes are not made here 

Mr. Stuart-Williams. —Ordinary cast iron or steel pipes you can buy here, 
but not the hydraulic wliich is .subject to great pressure. T don’t think that it 
is made here. 

Mr. Mather. —I don’t know whether thi.s question affects us in any event. 
If it is cast iron hydraulic pipe, it can presumably be made in this country, but 
that is outside the scope of the Board’s consideration. If it is steel pipe again 
it does not come in because there is nobody making steel pipes in this country, 
no that in cither event hydraulic pipes would remain .outside the scope of the 
Board. 

Mr. Stuart’WilUams .—I tliink that it is not made in India. There is one 
firm that claims to make engines, that is Messrs. John King and Co., but I 
tliink that the engines of most small craft turned out in India are imported. 
Then, when you get on te special craft, such as suction dredgers of which wc 
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have three, big bucket dredgers, etc., all these have been imported. Then vt 
go ojj to locomotives. The ftailway Board are asking railways to construct loc( 
motives in their workshops but they have never been constructed, so far as 
know, by private firms or works. 

President. —There is a company at Jamshedpur which proposes to make loco 
motives but has not yet made them. 

Stuart-WtUiams. —Wagons are a doubtful case. Wagons are made it 
India but even then they are made from imported materials. That is my imprea 
sion. 


President .— At any rate wheels and axles must be imported. 

Mr. Stuart-WilUains. —Then, there is the question of electrical lamps and 
fans which we use to a very large extent. 

President. —You have mentioned these things, but now take the cas^ of 
vessels. How many vessels have the Port Commissioners under their control? 

Mr. Stuart-Williams. —120 or 130 including some very small craft. 

President .— The smaller ones, can, 1 think, be made in this country? 

Mr. Stuart- Wdliams. —Yes. Small row boats we make ourselves or buy here¬ 
in regard to launches all our recent purchases have been made here. We have 
also had four tugs built within the last year or two in India. We had two 
paddle ferry steamers built liere within tiie last two or three years. I mean to 
say, wherevei- we see an opportunity for the local maker, we give him a fair 
chaiu,;- of {endoiiTi-; on level terms. We invite tendeis both here and at Home 
and woi i: it out ami .see which is a better bargain. 

Prfsidmt -Of th-'se 120 or 130 vessels which you have under your control, 
how many of them ;iro of a type whicli cannot at present be constructed in this 
coun try ? 

Mr. Stuait-Wdhams. —Our tliree large suction dredgers could not be made 
in liiuiri WV liave two despatch vessels and one large sea-going tug. Theie 
miglit be some que.stion about those, the size of whicli is not of such importance 
tliat they cannot be made in India, but when the last large sea-going tug 
v\as built local figures were found to be luucli higher than Home figures. That 
was in the year 1920 

President .— ^Is that vessel of s.uch a size that she came out under her own 
steam ? 


Mr. StuaitA\ d!tarns .— Vcs. Then big bm-ket dredgers have never been made 
.11 India to iny knowledge. WV have four of these and tliere is another almost 
on Older. Om- fire flout J have already mentioned. That could not be built 
Ikmi!. I think with cx.-ppfion.s it w'ould not be impossible for the others 

to bo Imilt out hero. Tugs, laum lu s and small craft generally can be con¬ 
structed here, and piacticnlly all have heeii constructed. 

President ■ -A\=, regards the figures you give m paragraph 5 of your written 
.statement, so far as raw steel is concerned, tlie annual increase in ordinary revenue 
expenditure would range from Its. 50,000 to Rs. I lakhs, while, if fabricated 
steel were included, this effect would be increased to possibly double the figures. 
In arriving ,at that fiirure of Rs. 2 lakhs for the fabricated steel, have vou in 
cluocd vessels, marliinory and so on? 

Mr. --Wdiat do you mean? 

l‘ruiilml —\ take it that tlie expenditure incurred on vessels, machinery and 
SO on would be for spare parts, replacements and renewals? 

.V r. Stuart- \Vdhams. —Yes. 


Pie^ident. —In this connection, machinery 
your figures include the cost of spare parts of 
Mr. Stmrt- WdlUms. —Yes. 


is the most important thing, 
machinery? 


Do 


Pre.ndent.~\f they came in under the machinery part of the schedule, they 
would almost certainly fall outside the scope of the Board. ^ 

Mr. Stunrt-WlUiams .— I am not clear how far. 


Unless somebody establishes a case that he is in 
lai} reasonable chance of making such things. 


a position or 
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Ut. Stuart-WilliaTM. —I don’t !..iow what ’fabricated’ will include. 

Pretident.—lt is a difilculli word. ' 

Mr. Stuart-Willianu. —I warn the Board that ray figures must be regarded as 
a rough approximation. A number of items would come under the head 
"fabricated,” some permanent way items, locomotive boilers and so on. 

Mr. President.—Ate locomotive boilers made in this country? 

Mr. Mather. —I do not think there is much prospect of steel for that being 
made here in the near future. 

President. —That may be classed as machinery. 

Mr. Stuart-Williains. —Wagon tyres is a fairly big item. 

Afj. Ginwala.—V)o they come into the figures? 

Mr. Stuart Williams. —Wagons do come into my figures. We bought 400 last 
year. I certainly did take in some items which would come under the definition 
of machinery. 

President. —I wonder if it would be possible to let Mr. Mather see the differ¬ 
ent items in the statement because be knows pretty well what is required and 
he might be able to indicate those which need not be taken into account. 

Mr. Stuart WUtiams. —I tliink I could do that. It is only a loosely framed 
estimate. 

President. —What wo want is a figure which would exclude these items 
which we are not likely to deal with. If there is a doubt yon may show the 
statement to him and he will he in a position to check it. 

Mr. Stuart Williams. —I will go over it with him and take out what should 
be excluded. 

President. —In paragraph 6 you give the figures of the increase in cost on the 
last of the five Riverside berths at Garden Reach. I take it that you quote 
that merely as an illustration as to the sort of expenditure you would have to 
meet in future? 

Mr. Stuart Williams. —That is on the whole of those berths. 

President. —These berths are almost completed and would not actually be 
affected by future action, 

Ur. Stuart Williams.—Yes. They are only an illustration of what might 
happen. 

President. —^For these new berths which will bo put up during the next four 
years in the new King George’s Dock would they be comparable? 

Mr. Stuart Williams.—They are not such a strong case, so to speak, for the 
reason that the Garden Reach berths do require an unusually large amount of 
steel piling and trough plating, but on the other hand only a portion of the steel 
for the first section of the King George’s Dock has already been purchased—a con¬ 
siderable portion, but by no means the whole, still remains. We have all the 
machinery and engines to come out. That might or might not be excluded 
I do not know. Then we have the steel work for the sheds, then the perma¬ 
nent way and a number of smaller items such as cranes and so forth. But I 
would like to make this point, that in preparing our final plans for these sheds 
we should naturally be taking into consideration whether or not th-s duty is 
corang in. If the duty is coming on, wo should immediately look round for 
substitutes and try to avoid steel trade as much as possible by using reinforced 
concrete. In that way the steel trade would not be benefited though we might be 
inconvenienced. ” 

President. That is a point that inevitably comes up in connection with any 
question of protection, that the consumer will tend to resort to cheaper sub¬ 
stitutes. 

Mr. Stuart Williams.—I think it is a very important point. I think that 
evervbody in our position will look round and say this item has gone up by so 
much and we can find some substitute for it. 

President. —Before the war was there any tendency to substitute reinforced 
concrete for steel structures? 
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Mr. Stuart WUlta/ns .—I would not say there was very much because th6 
difficulty fdt in one case was also present in the other, rrobably it is easier 
to buy ordinary steel sections at any time than to buy special type of reinforce¬ 
ment. Actually our development work was hung up from 1916 onwards. 

President .—You have told us that the cost of the steel work included in all 
the items covered by the present sanctioned estimates is not far short of Es. 1 
crore. Then again, if that has wor/ced out on the basis of the statement, it 
inigia be possible for Mr. Mather to eliminate some of the items. 

Mr. Stuart Williams .—1 have not got anything like a detailed statement there 
because the plans aie not yet complete, but you may take it that there is a very 
small amount of machinery included. Where machinery has been included, its 
weight is not great relatively when compared to the other items. 

Pre.ndfnt .—You have not given us the weight. The rea,l point is what •the 
cost of the machinery would come to. 

Mr. Stuait Williams .—There again Es. 1 crore includes a faiily largo amount 
on account of well curbs, some of which are already purchased and some are in 
process of being supplied, .so that the amount in money to which any legislation 
in the near future would apply is considerably less than K.s. 1 crore. 

President. —U it were possible to indicate* to what extent it should be 
lepened, even on a percentage basi.s, say 15 or 20 per cent., it will be sufficient. 
We do not want anytliing a more accurate than that. What really 1 am trying 
to get at is out of this 6 crores you are going to spend in the next four years 
how much is going to lie steel which is likely to be affected by any proposals 
that the Board would make!'' 


Mr. SfiKiit II illlam.i .—One dilliculty is wliat you are calling machinery and 
what you are not. I'or instance, a big item is caissoons, large box-shaped things 
which move in a sliding groove. These consist of plates of steel actuated 
probably by hydiaulic macliinery and the hydraulic pumping being done by 
electrical pumping. U js higlily probable that a contract of that kind will be 
let to one firm. If J cm asked how much of that is machinery and how much 
not, it is rather difficult to .say. 


Mr Gmirala. -il you will bear m mind tnafc on whatever you are liable to 
pay per cent, may he excluded and on whatever you pay 10 per cent mav he 
included, that will he some soit of a guide. ^ ^ ^ ^ ® 


Mr. Stuart Wilhaiii .-<would be a 
even the Cusi.uiis Schedule does not include 
mentioned. 


practical way of looking at it, but 
specific items such as those 1 have 


Mr. (rinu ala.- 


-'I’lKit ..imid he .-i laiinh indication of wliat to eliminate. 


/i-i'.'odciit--(.oini; on now to paragraph 8, you raise a point of a different 
kind, namely, that as tlie volume of the export trade of tlie port exceeds the 
import, trade, slops conic to Calcutta fairly empty and if, owwg to protection 
more steel were produced in India, less would lie imnorteil . 

tu'Ited. ‘ Ship“o!^ers^v!ho hrTg' mdImods’frolll'Futop™ 
iVr. Stuart Wl//inms.- \'et. 


of 

tion 


* Vide Statement 11 (2). 
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industry—far and away jour biggest industry—and you, have to find markets for 
a certain amount of surplus agricultural produce in order that agricultui'e 
should flourish in this country. There must be a point at which it is undesir 
able to develop industries unless tins can be done without damaging agriculture. 
Nobody can very well object to tlie natural development of industries based on 
admitted advantages for sucii development, but you can say that it is 
hardly fair to the agi-icullural inteiests to develop these industries at the expense 
of agriculture. Wliat T mean is tliat India in many cases only obtains a market 
for her surplus agricultural pioduce under certain definite conditions and favour 
able conditions. Her profit is always more or less on the margin. She has a 
good market for wheat when wheat is fairly high in tho other parts of the world. 
Then there is the sanu3 po.sition in regard to linseed. She is not in a position like 
Canada or the United States, invariably able to find a good and a close market 
for her agricultural produce. She has to fight fur it. Any difficulty you put in 
the Wiiy must react unfavourably on agriculture, which after aW is the largest in¬ 
dustry in ims country. While I admit that nobody would reasonably object to 
the natural exploitation ol liidum iron and coal ore, he can object to an artificial 
way of exploiting them out of jmblic funds which would react unfavourably on 
agriculture. 

President .—To my mind that is te.iliy an argument against the policy of 
industrial dcselopment iiltogethoi, because anything that Government does to 
encourage the development of mdustrics, in .so far as it is successful, will have 
precisely the effect which you say of increasing the difference lietween the volume 
of the import and the volume of cxpo.l trade. 

Mr. Stuart ]{'tHiams.--The tendency is tliere but it is always a matter of 
degree. I have no objection whatever to India developing industrially, but 1 do 
not think it is necessaiily a sound development if il is attained by purely arti¬ 
ficial means at the co.st of other industries. 

President .—That is surely a general question of what it is going to cost the 
country to develop its industries. There i.^ a lot to be said on that. But your 
paragraph 8. in .so far a.s it is a valid argunient. all seems to me to be an argument 
against industrial development, 

Mr. Stuart Willivms. —Web. 1 tiunk it is a matter of degree and it is a ques 
tion of holding the balance. 

pT€sident.~~\i does not seem to me reMly to strengthen the general argu 
inent against protection to steel. You may have noticed in the newspapers 
to-day the discussion in Bombay at the meeting of the Associated ('hani- 
bers. What more than one speaker contemplated was a reconstruction of the 
Tata Iron and Steel Co. with a reduced capital. A reconstructed company 
would produce the same amount of steel presumably as the present Comjiany. 

Mr. Stuart WiUiann .—There is a difference between natural development 
and artificial development at the expense of the ordinary rate-payer, and to my 
mind it is an enormous diflereme 

P/esidcnt. --The result that you deprecate wiH, on the hypothesis tliat recon¬ 
struction is feasible, be produced in any case. 

Mr. Stuart not in the same degree. The extent merely de 

pends on the quantity of steel produced. 

Mr. O'inwrda.—Yon object to tlie pace of industrial development. If it takes 
a normal course and, as the President pointed out, if India produced all its 
steel on a free trade basis, you would not object? 

Mr. Stuart Williams .—But that is a very large hypothesis. I do not accept 
that hTOothesis as a reasonable one. You get away from the bedrock of econo 
mica directly you get away from a recognition of natural facts. It is up to 
those who are pixiposing to get away from that bed-rock to defend their argu 
ment. 

President.—I am only suggesting to you what is in my mind. That is the 
argument. 

Mr. Stuart Williams.—Yonr reply is a logical reply but to my mind it is a 
question of facts and fair judgment of the whole situation. 
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TJiere is this also. Lliat, if tiie steel industry is going to grow 
at all, u must grow by big units and therefore by jumps. Production of stew 
in small unils is not economical, and that un(|uestionably has become more ana 
more th«‘ case all over the world. You cannot say that you will start witn 
10,000 tons a year and gradualiy imrease liy 10,000 ton.s a year or so. How¬ 
ever, I lune put the point to you and that is all I wanted to do. In the same 
paragrajjli in the last sentence you say “1'he economic result would necessarily be 
tovvard.s an iuci’easc* of the t’reiglil cliarged on exports, and would thereby render 
the position of India in certain critical markets one of greater difficulty than 
it is at pirscnt.” “In (crtain critical markets”—1 was not quite sine what 
ynii bad ut ninid 

Mr. iSlumt Wiliuun.^ ■ liad in mind what 1 mentioned just now, the markete 
for linseed and othoi- oil seeds. Tlie trade in these commodities is an extraordi¬ 
narily flnctnaling one as everybody knows. India only obtains a good pj^por- 
turn of that liade m certain ye.iis. I think it is give.n in the report or the 
enquiry iiilo tlie faciliiics of the Poit of Calcutta of 1913. 

PrcKuirnt .—Von weie thinking of ilie market for agricultural produce? 

Mr. Stvart Willioms, —Yes (diiotly agricultural produce. 

Pri'sidi nt —1 wondered if yon were Ihiiikiiig of the coal market at all. 

Mr. Stiiarf W--\ was not taking coal into consideration, but I do not 
SCO why it should not ho taken into account. 

Ptvsidtnt .—The exported coal would presumably be going further cast since 
the *reighl, is heavy westward liy the ISneis i anal. 

/1/r Siudii. ]Villiitiii>- —I lliouglit yon meant anything which tended to in- 
cie.^*Mi ihe tost of coal. 

Pn .oth nt. IS siiiolv a question you aic dealing with in that paragraph. 

'!// Shrink W■ -'I’liat |}oinl about oipialising the bulk of cargoes does 
not really com-' in innlci (oal (^lal is lained from Calcutta very largely by 
ve.ssols enfering the port in ballast, 'riiere is a trade with Java from where 
sicamcis may l>riiig -im:ar and lake roal. Coal is also canied to Rangoon and 
Singiipoie, Imt (<ail c.iiried lo Coltuiibo, Ronibay and Karachi is not being carried 
.it jufsent. I .''lionhl s.iy if is almost all tonnage w'hich enters the port in ballast. 

/'ft.'iide/if--Ih) the ((uestum of bounties there is a good deal of difficulty as 
to Innv the money is to be tonne] In paianiaph 11 you say “liounties on production 
on an extended basis. ,ind a p.iii hom (heir use in the direction of steamer and 
i.uiwav lioiglit, do not ajipe.'r to luivc been utili.sed in other countries and are 
l.ii'gely an untiicil and iinknoi'ii eioiiomic expedient.” I do not know that 
any country in tin* woild lias r\er Irnul to develop a system of protection 
dependent wholly on bounties, but they liavo been used to a huge extent for sub- 
siiliaiy pmpo.si's as pait of the system For instance, tlie New Zealand Gov- 
(’rninciil h.ixr g>\rii ;i ll(l|nl(^ oi IS'-. ; ton on steel production. 

fV. —Houfli Atlie.i ,uid al.so Hiitisli Columbia. 

Wr dwinihi - 'riiey pay ;i diiod bounty on Ihe production of steel. 

Rr W iUi<hn.-. Ib.w f,u are they efloftive? Mv knowledge of econo 

lines IS O'er 20 ye.us’ old ,nid t may he wrong, Imt 1 aiii not clear about the 
tacts. It IS all very well to pass a law lint where are there ca.ses of iron and 
steel production a.ssisied Iiy boiinin-s wliuh would otherwise have not come 
into existeiKe!’ 


I H„ „„l quite loll.iw It seeniM I, ,„e lliat tlien- i,s no reason 
Wily a homily should not he as elfei live as a tariff duty. 

Mr. Stunrt oniv IV.-ls tliat m all (liese expedients verv oft^ 

the danger may be lurking in Ihe liaokKroimd and only be realised when YOU 
nave gime some wav with your economic experiments. ^ 

f'r.Mo'r.it f not really see .any reason wliy a bountv should ml ho offoe 
t.ve provided it is sufficient It is quite open to^ny ZXoTay that a boX 
system IS unfair lo the taxpayer. That i.' a matte? for arraZnt hut I 
see no reason why it should not he effe<-tive. one i can 

iriVfmm.,.— If there are distinct advantages in bounties, why is H 
that other countries iiave not adopted them? > j « 
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Mr. Ginwda. —It ia expenaive. 

Mr. Stuart IKiffiams.—Why should u bounty be more expenaive thra im- 
port duties? You have got to pay* You have got to find the money in any 
case. 

Mr. was the total ineonie of the Port say in the pre-war 

year 1913-14? 

Mr. Stuart About Rs. 150 lakhs in round figures. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Corresponding figures for 1922-23? 

Mr. Stuart —Rs. 264*75 lakhs of wliich 15*82 laklis was on account cf 

improvement in the value of securities, which should be deducted, leaving about 
250 lakhs as ordinary revenue. 

Mt. Ginwala. —Total Rs. 264 lakhs, including this? 

Mr. Stuart Williams. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —What is the expenditure? 

Mr. Stuart Wtlharns. —Rs. 261 lakhs. 

Mr. Ginwala. —lii the other case wliero you gave Rs. 150 lakhs revenue? 

Mr. Stuart Wilhams. —Kxpenditure would be about the same Rs. 150 lakhs. 

Mr. Ginwala. —During that period 1 take it that all the port dues and the 

harbour charges and so on increased by 70 per cent, or so? 

Mr. Stuart iri//ui/«.-^.~-()bviously tlio pioportioii. if you include everything, 

is 150 to 250 or two-lhirds. but part of our not iiicoine is made up of rentals 
and I do not know whether you would include these as port charges. 

Mr. Ginwala. -I want to find nut liow your total income and expenditure 

have progressed during tliese years. 

Mr. Stuart Williams. —You will see from those figures, taking everything 
into account, that tlie mcreasi; is 150 t(» 250 Our iiu'onie depends on the charges 
we realise from the public. 

Mr. Ginwala. —I want to know tho |juijcipal lieads ol these charges. 

Mr. Stuart iriV/ic/z/i,'?.-—Tlie pnncipal heads are, the amount realised on goods, 
so much per ton or so much per cubic ft., the amount realised from vessels, which 
is partly port dues, which amount to 4 annas per ton, and also all miscellaneous 
charges made against the vessels, leiilals nn lands and buildings and miscellane 
ous items. These are tfie three biggest items. 

.1/r. Ginwala ~-\\i' were luld tliiiL what aie called lauding charges had in 
creased from Rs. 5])io-war to Rs. 7 or 7/8, putting under the landing charges 
the total charges from the inomciit the goods .iirive in the Imrbour to the time 
they are taken away 

Mr. Stuart Williams. — 1 shall give you a scliedule* giving the exact figures. 
Neither previous nor pre-^ent ch.irges sire anvthing like so high as tlie figures 
you have mentioneu. 

Prendtnt. —This Rs. 7/8 include.s (.aitage perhaps? 

Mr. Ginwala. —So fur as tfie poit is concerned what is the figure? I want 
to know the total inciease in those chaigcs so far ms tlie Port (’ominissioners are 
concerned. 

Mr. Stuart Williams. —You w’ant a percentage figuie? 

Mr. Ginwala. —Yes. Yon may exclude rents and other things. 

Mr. Stuart Williams. —I will give you an abstract statement* showing the 
amount realised from goods. I will give you the figure realised for 1913-14 and 
the corresponding figure for last year. 

Mr. Mather. —Could you not give us an analysis of the Port charges? 

Mr. Stuart'Williams. —For iron and steel only? 

Mr. Mather. —Yes. 

Mr. Stuart-WiUiams. —T can give you these* but f cannot give you them from 

memory. 

* Vide Statement 11 (3). 
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Mr. Oinwala. —Wliat is Uiis in(:r<»asfid expenditure due to—from 150 lakhe 
to 260 lakhs of rupees? 

Mr. Stuart-WilUams. —The biggest item is increased pay; that has doubled. 
It has gone up from 30 to 60 lakhs, speaking roughly. After that comes stores 
and coal and then there is higher interest charges on recent loans. 

Mr. Ginwala. —That necessitates from time to time an inciease in yonr rates? 

Mr. Stuart —-It has necessitated several revision of rates. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Did I understand you riglitly when you said in your written 
statement that, speaking generally, yonr capital programme is about 6 crores in 
the next four years? 

Mr. Stuart- Williams. —Yes. • 


Mr. Ginwala. —Of tliat you estimate 1 
spent on steel? 


crore of rupees as the amount to 


be 


Mr. Shiurt-WiUiams. —The 6 crore.s that you are taking into account now is 
the total e.stjmated capital expenditure which would include not only the King 
George’s Dock hut any other works that we may hn\e to carry out. 1 crore i? 
the figurf for steel work for the King George’s Dock alone out of this 6 crores, 
but again.st that is the fact that we have already bought a good deal of steel for 
the King George’s Dock. On the other hand we have not bought the other steel 
required for miscellaneous additions during the next four year.s. 

.Mr. Ginwala. —What is roughly your capital expenditure programme for the 
next four years? 

Mr. St Hart -William.''.—6 crores of rupees, of which 4 crores would be spent 
"ti flu* Kin<^ George’s dock 

Mr. Ginnala —May I take the lota) quantity of steel on that as 1 crore? 

Mr. Stuart-Williams.--I would not give that figure as exact but it might 

not be far out. A part of that 1 crore has already been spent. 

Mr. Ginwala. —How much remains to be spent? 

-1/r. .S7wurMri//m///.s.~-Roughly 50 lakhs out of the 4 crores The propor¬ 
tion on the remaining 2 crores for miscellaneous expenditure will be somewhat 

higher, but a good deal of fluit would go into tlie machinery. You can take 

it roughly at 1 crore. 

Mr. Gmwala. —That is spread over four years? 

Mr. St uart- Williams. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala.--That is 25 lakhs of rupees a year? 

Mr. Stuart-Williams. —Yes. 


Mr. Wupposiug Goveinmciit were to put ou an additional duty of 

per cent., your capital expenditure would increase by 6 lakhs of rupees? 
Mr. Stuart- Williams. —Ves. 

Mr sinkii..; fund ,ind interest on tlial taken at, say, 7 per cent 

come to Rs 42,000 a year? 

Mr. Stuart- Williams. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —That will be your additional burden? 

Mr. Stua) t- Williams. —Yes. 


Mr. Ginwala —Now, let us take the revenue account 
you have given an estimate of Rs. 60.000 to Rs. 1 lakh 
machinery ? 

That i.s raw' steel. 


On the revenue side, 
Does it include any 


50,000 to Rs. 1 lakh and 


Mr. Ginwala.—i^ov tlie raw steel you mention Rs 
for the fabricated Rs. 1 to Rs. 2 hikiis? 

Mr. Stuart- Williams, —Yes. 

4 Rood deal of that rx)nsi.sls of machinery and an electrical 
ceS.* "'hioh wo are not immediately cot- 


Mr. Stuart-Williams. —What do you call machinery? 
wilfLafrmaclSe}y, W per cent, duty we 
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Mr. Stuart-Williama ,—Would you call a built-up girder or column fabri¬ 
cated ? 

Mr. (jinwala. —Yes. 

Mr. tituart'W illxams .—Then you will be up against all sorts of difficulties. 
We would have them made at Home and bring them out here. It would pay. 

Mr. Mather .—You will have to pay 10 per cent, ad xalorem on that at 
present. 

Mr. Stvart-Williams .—1 find it most difficult to get a definite idea. 

Mr. (jinwala .—We only want to find out .ipproxiinateiy what it is going to 
cost the consumer. Wc me just Uying to ascerUuu what the additional burden 
will be on tlie sliQulders of the l*ort (’onnnissioiiers. Kven accepting your figures, 
certain allowance will have to be imulc for the macliinery which is apparently in¬ 
cluded in these. 

Mr. Stuait-WxUiams. —Yes. 

Mr. Utnwala .—.So Ikat taking tlie ma.\nuum figures it comes to 11s. 242,000 in¬ 
cluding machmeiy and everylliing, and the minmium figure comes to Us. 1*42 lakhs 
a year? 

Mr. Stuart’Wxlluims. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala .—Assuming that that takes place, would it be such a heavy 
burden on a Port whicii lias been able to increase iis expenditure from Its. 1*50 
lakhs to Ks. 2*60 lakhs m 7 year.s? 

Mr. Stuart'William .^.—It is a (p.estion <if the last straw on tlie camel’s back. 
At the moment when we are endeavouring in every way to retrench, when wc 
are working with the minimum staff, wiieii we an; not iilling up vacant posts 
and when on the other hand we are laced with growing burdens, to come along 
and say ‘you have anotlici I 2 lakhs a year’ is .1 veiy ililliculL proposition. 

Mr. Ginwala .—Will it mnoiint to .1 burden that tlie Port cannot bear? 

Mr. iStuart-WiUiauxs .—It is a question of the consumer ultimately. We arc 
having very great difficulty in facing ail our increased expenditure at present 
and it seems rather hard on an admiinstration which i.s straining every nerve 
to economize to ask them to jiay an addition.il lakhs. 

Mr. Ghxwala .—Would it involve any increase in your rates? 

Mr, Stuart-WiUxam !^.—We have not got any margin to enable us to shoulder 
that burden and it would have to come 

Mr. Ginwala .—Would it mean much’ 

Mr. Stuart-Williams .—It would mean exactly the amount of the lax, that is, 
2-^ lakhs of rupees. 

Mr. Ginwala .—What is tlie value of tiie tonnage that passes through the 
Port in rupees? 

Mr. Stuart-Wilitatna .—In normal yeais, that is, with a reasonably good coal 
export trade, we handle about 6 million tons over the quays and about 1 million 
tons in the stream, both import and cxj>urt. 

Mr. Ginwala .—So that it would have to be spread over the 7 million tons 
roughly ? 

Mr. Stuart- Willuimii. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala .—..011 say in paragraph 9 tliat “in view of the natural advan¬ 
tages which this country possesses in respect of coal and iron ore it is difficult 
to jUvStify any protective inc.isiiies.’’ Have you gone into tins que.stion in any 
detail? 

Mr. Stuart-WUriam -‘—I have notliing beyond ordinary knowledge. 

Mr. Ginwala .—I just wanted to know whetlier it was based on an examii a 
tion of the question. 

Mr. Stxiart-\Villiam.-i .—I am mainly speaking from the point of view of the 
man in the street who knows that Indian coal is one of the cheapest fuels in the 
world and also understands that the Indian ore is one of the best and m(st 
easily mined in the world. 

Mr. Ginwvda. —Supposing in spite of that we found that the steel industiv 
could not get on without protection, what would be your position? 
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Pu'sulifut .—We slirtil bo gUd to have your peisoiial opinion if you do not 
feel you aro able to speak on bolialf of tlio Port Commissioners. 

Mr am a fu'o Iraclor by education and conviction and I 

believe in utilizing every ounce of tlie world’s indiistiial power in the direction 
winch gives the biggest outturn. 

J/;. (,1/iu'ala .—^Ve are now eoiKcrned with the steel industry. What would 
be your fK>sition with regard to the .steel indiistiy ; if it cannot tlirive otherwise'/ 
imist it lie allowed to die''' 


Mr. S(tiort Wi//uims —I liave .some doubts a.s to the likelihood of its dying. 

Mr. tintii/(L —Supposing the Itoard ns a Board feel tiint this iiidu.stry can 

not exist unless it get.s some support’ 

Mr tlliaiHst--M it lias heen managed on lines wliirh admit of iiii 

()j'o\eiiiriil. it is open to »<■« on^tiLU lion. 1 bclx've tliere is no ^jiieslioii thal^lhe 
Indian iron aiul steel industry will live. There i.s no ouestion but tliat India 
can pioduce pig iron against any couniry. Clenerally speaking, one sees certain 
imUistncs foi' wliK'li a country i.s specially adapted an<I if these industries arc 
c(»imnence(l by people, wlio Icnow their bu.siriess and exercise ordinary prudence 
then they succeed -] would instance particularly the manufacture of Portland 
Cement in India, which involved large capital and teclinical knowledge and 
experience e tirul that these Indian Companies are making good Portland 
Cement easily obt.iinahle in the market ami T understand that to-day they can 
not ttioef lli(‘ demand -thev can l•o!^l)ete most favomably with the imported 
111.lien.il 


Vr. 6/aav//^/- - Pile question 1 Iiave imt to you is quite different. Supposing 
the Bo.nd are .s-atisHed (hat unless some help is given to the steel indu.stry in 
this couiitiy if cannot exist, .and it, cannot meet foreign competition, what \M)uld 
bo your position’ 

.)// SI unt t-]\ tiriaiin-.— \ ditn’t. think (hat. is a (juestion I am liere to answer 
1 am a tree tiader and I wouhl not l»oI,sf<T up an industry unless 1 was satis¬ 
fied that that was in the ultimate interest .if (he country, looking at that interest 
Irom ('vci\ posstlde standpoint 

Ml. Cnifuih, --^\y\[U ivgard to this aigument of yonrs about the balance of 
expoits and imjjorts. don’t you ratlior overlook in tliis aigument tlm fact that the 
pro.speii(y ol tli« countiv dors no!, nece^saniv depend upon that’ 

Mr Shimf-W tniaufi -I don’t mean that I evei hope to see them exactly 
li.uaric<‘ in lomiage 

Ml </iiiirila -TaUo tlio iiiotini,. of tlio Cnited States of America. Then 
e\-poits .-ni.t Niipoils .lie lelalively sni.ill, eoinimreil to the Cnitect KiiiKciom. 

Ml. Sliiiiil.n i/h.iiii^ - -I iloii’t hope for iinjtliiris,. like eipialify; what [ cio 
w.Hil to say ih timt it IS a leasoiiin.ic ooiitentioii that the nearer voti eau get to 
soluelliing like quality the better ” 

i)/r. aiiiir,ila - -]i the purrha.sirig power of the country is nioieased by itf 
iMdirsIrial development, it may not ho neees.sary fm the Country to export all 

.athrteH,mlr'ttns%Sl" J™' 

Mr. tMuarl.]VilH„in.-<.~-'\'U;ii. would lend towards equality, would it not? 

Ml. (.niiru/u--Quite so, hut it may meet your argument about the Indian 

iii;r;dl::g\.o;:e, 

eountk‘\ho'impute fglowhit. velfra^pOly*.' yon''^'ve a' 

imuritry a teadv fully populated. In India the” percentage of people^ moved 
m agricnlline is much higher than in the United States.^ ^ mployed 

•Stales.' PV’I'^clion in the United 


;-a;:;rintX™rmiam'''^^ ..■ 

tirtanort .nid theiefoio it would bo dtsadvantageous to the 
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.'iunciiltui ist I :ini trying U< puitit out. that even if his foceign lUMket wat 

i-ot.iilrl It til,' |>ini|)<nvi.i of' Ihi louiitiy increased, he might be able to 

ili.spose (■! Ins MiiplMs agncultural pnidiii e here in this country and he might 
not he muse olf. Tlial i.s a ijo.ssihic argunienl tliat you seem to have overlooked. 

Mf Stiiiiil-WiltiuiN't. I think voiir aiguinent applies to wheat; it does not 

apply to linseed Nobody wants to eonsniiie more than a certain quantity oi 

llllSC(*<l oil 

1/j (iiniralo —\\li(*al. aiul ruo aie amon^ U»e principal things. 

;1// .S7j///r/ -I think tlio wholo point is again a matter of degree 

One (.III possilily visualize India in .1 hundred years lime having an entirely 
difforont world trade fivnii wK'd it lias now. but in the meantime what is goin’ 
to happen if you shut out yoiii inarkel for linseed and certain other agricultural 
fommodities? 

*l/r dinwofo ^ AWv.d are the piineipal articles of export from your Port? 

1/f --T.iltim' tlie figiues for 1922-23 in order of importance— 



Tons. 

M.uig<im“'C m«- 

383,000 

.fute 

314,000 

Wheat .ind mmmIs 

. 239,000 

Fig Iron 

120,000 

Itice 

60,000 

Tefc 

82,000 

Crunnics 

48,000 

Shellac 

26,000 

Mules & Skins 

... 26,000 

Sugar 

21,000 

MiscellamHnis 

87,000 


lifi. (rinuuilu. -If Von fiad to iiicreaso the hiirdon, most of the burden so far 
ns fi\|)orts are ('oiuerncd would fall (mi these commodities'^ 

l/r S(iioil \\ if/lii/iis Yes 

Mr. (ftrrwafn -Whui about your wagons Do you build them? 

Mr. Stu(lrf■\Vtlha^ll.^.^ We do not build these ourselves, we put them together. 

.1/f. Ginwdla. —Do yon impoit them? 

.1/r. -^'es, and put them together ourselves. 

Ml (,'inv'alii. —Aie these hioad gauge wagons’ 

Mr. Stmiif \Vii/ia(ii-‘^ Yes 

;1/f. f/iairu/(/.--l)id you impoit any last year? 

Mr. Sfuarf Willinni^ -Our last order was placed in 1920. 

Ur. Ginirnla.- -Sioce then you liavo not done anytlung? 

Mr. Sfunrt Wt/fifim-* —^o We may he buying some soon. 

Prcsiilrnt. —Can voii give us any ‘■ori of figures fur the average number for 4 
period of years? 

Mr. Sfuarf-Wil/Kiin.-^. - \ mav say that tlie 400 we bought in 1920-21 
were llie oiilv wagons we have'bought since the beginning of the war. I have 
got demands from the departments for another 200, but some of these are for 
construction work and we are trying to huy second hand wagons from other 
Hailwavs You may take v^O wagons a year, assuming that there is a reasonable 
development in trade, as our re«iuirenienta, apart from renewals. 

Mr. Ginirala.'AMuxi was the cost of these wagons? 

.1/f. iS/unff was a \ery high figure, almut Ps. 10,000 per wagon: 

I can now bus the same wagon for lis. 3,600. 

Mr. Ginu'ufii. —^^JU have imt made any recent purchases? 

Mr. Sfuart No. 

.Mr. (7inw(tla —Have you bought any rails? 
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Mr. Stuart-WtUmms -We h<iNe ['uiigiu bulb tioiu tiu* Tnla Iron & Steel 
l-orapany and from a British firnj wiilim ihe year or tiO 
Mr iJinualu .— Aie tlie'.o lieavv 
Mr. Stuart-\S iKuuns. -'Yh^y juo 75 jK^unds 
Ml (/<««•'//(/.--Would >ou tiiiiiii tjiMTii; us tlu* < I J I'Jiro'’ 

Mr. Stuart-W Tiie 'I'.ita’s lails wo woip j.iiU wliioh bad uol 

been passed I»y the (Jo\vinment Inspcitoi loi m.Hii Inn- li.Ulic, b\it they were 
j^ood etjouijii fur our piupoNO. 'llu-y w<io tb.m Biilisli In-'l i.uls 

For first < lass rails, Bnli-Nb lails would In* <}um]m i iliati T.if.i'’ 

Ml. (t'l/iu'ala ~ -W \\\ \ou send us irmin's ' 

Mr Sfuort- U (litniin: - - Ye^ 

.Ml. .\fiUhir~ Were llio Ibilisli lads you liuu};li( ln'( «lass i.nU' 

Mr. S/'inrf If »//u/;/(.' Tlu*^ tlo iioi si-tul a!i\(liiu;; ei-r 

.Mr. .Mutht‘t -As l.ii ;is ijualitv is loiueitied. Uk’V aie not «iii ilio .s.iiuo basi- 
a.s Tata’s''' 

. 1 //. Sluail ir///u///t5 Ni/ ^ "ii \»ajjl llie juii«‘ oi bolh nijjtuileil jails and 
T.ita’s MHond < lass laiK' We have oiiK iiupoifed one bit uilliin lln‘ Ijist two 
>e.us 

Ml (m u hill Irupojted lads .iie iteae ouj'oi taut toj oiii juuposos I sup 

pose you unpc'il a i^ood <liat <pl vmi 'teei b<ali -iiiuiiital and i.iw Can u*n 
Us Milir pi U ■' to' -oTIIc o' \om pItIMipii' l\i)lds bll |o|s|s aild ^o Oil 

.1// Sluiiit lid/"/'"- 'Clial IS 1,1(1"' ildli(id( to ui\e If wi want a »eitain 

amount >d oiditoirv scition-, we ',»ll toi t.udeis in tbe Im.ii m.iiket. 

Ml (>'tnu'tlh ■ -\\!' wanl the pine t.>i iIm' nnpoilid seitioii- if \ou buy ibein 
in I'aiily 'piaiililies 

Mr. Sluuit ll’////////M We Iju^ otdni.iiv s.«tioii«. ibaiiiuds oi ,ih;'les. in ((> 

local inaiket and (li.it is tin- pine wlmli obiaius nt C<diidla 

.\fr (f'luiralii lliat we (io uoi u.iio W It.it I was (lind^niy ot v\as (li.d y'*" 

mijjbt possddv be inipoitiii;' some kinds ol ^leei 

.1/r St Hurt Will mill' We ii.nl a «.ise a vimi aLto in wlin li v\e did buy .some 
We can ;'i\e vou llie pine id .tec) w,- imp'>i(id a \e,ir .il;o If was a sliatb 
under tbe Io( .i I pi n e. 

Mr ilinii'ilii We lind iliat ilie .pna.itioi,, m il," ii,id<- (ouinals do not iiis e.s 
sarily coirespond to liie aitnal li.ui'-a< ti iiis 

.Mr. Stiuirl ■ \\ ill mill' I i(ioii"li 1 tlie\ win- puUtv ' lo-e iii\srh 

/*/-'It Jiisf depends oii wli.aliei \oii luj\ oil a lai^e stale ’I’be lati 

at wliK'll tbe B. ft ^ C 1 and llie C. I I* Ibid\\.i\'- .ne Iiiimi^'^ lails ate well 
lielow inai ket ipiolat lorn- 

Mr. (liuwulii — you use ,i < oiisideialil*' 'pinnltlv ot loal'' 

Mr S/tmif 11’///"//"' We iisi loiind ,il...iit 00 l/i 100 ' Inals,ind Joins pel 

.tnnuni 

iMr (t'in 11 (i/ii. -\hi voii tail foi tendcis e\ci \ \ear? 

Mr .'^fimit Willmio.'i -Kveiv year ?dioid Aiinois( ci S/-p(eiiil»er We ifivitc 
tender.s b/r (lie followiri" lalendar y/ai fioin J.imimiv to I).-ipnibei 

.^fr. (linn ll/ll —^Vould viph nimd t:i\inu us \oti( r.itesf foj i)," l.-sf (wo or (bri’c 
vears. 

/}fr Stiiart-W’iKmiii^ - -Yes 

Mr Chut'Mn .—T take it tbut \\bene\ei |m"siI.1(* \.uj (n to punbase your 
iHijuiieineiits in the coiintrv? 

Vr. ^tunrf ]Vinin/i.-( - f tliiiik that unidd be a fair stateiiieiit f may put d 
this way: we never tio past lo/al inakeis or dealei' W’e mield invite fernlei' 
In both countries but wo never jjo past die ioml rnan. 

Mr. Oinunln —Do voh alwavs take int/i arronnt the eust/mis /bdv in voui 
e.stimates? 

.Vr. iS'/««rCIKf7/fams—Tn niakme any estimate of rout of course we do 

• Cufe Ptatomout IT '5'. 
t Vide Statement III (2) 
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\lr (ii/iu'iihi .—Vuu liiiVt t*» p.i) tliein, I take it, in every case? 

)/; Stiiint W'llhtiiic Vfs 

i/y f,iiiirn/<t. ;Sii liuil yiyii t.innot liclj) l.ikuij; them into -iccount? 

\lr. II ///yr<///.- t^mlc m) 

V/ (.'(inKilu. Is tl Mint pulky .iLcejil Imii.iii tcmln.-, junvuliMl llie*. .ac 

male lyr loss on Itni'l Innis \m1Ii HnMsh li'iiciois':’ 

I// Sttniil-W iiluiiii' 1)" you III.Ml. 1 iidiiin-imuli’' 

1/r ti'i/iM'n/f/--Yes 

\li. Sliifiif \Vf II Iniii.iii-iiiad.' j^ood-- wlictcvci t.liey oic ;ioud 

.uid (:lie.'i}i 

Ml iiinii'iilti ill iiiiiivin^ .1 .oiiijMPi.oii do you c.^\v .tu\ |u(d\'ioui.o al all to 

th% IikIijiii .niulc m oo you always in>i.l upon I'uyino ui tho liioapest m.U'kf't’' 

Mr Stiiiiil Wilhii'ii- \\ »• alw.iys Imy m tlic < hcapcst iii.ukct and \vc ond*‘a 
viiut' to tin- ()i-i \.ilui! loi Die motiay ’1 li(* issiu‘ dot's not’olU'ii ai ise li 
si'idom li.ippftis liiai (lit' Iiidi.iu madf ami tilt; wcsttu) tiiadc luo o\ad?y '>f th'* 
saum kind in <fu.iiit\. 

Mr (.'iiiiKila -Willi ii‘;^ai'd io iiaiif', toi iiistaufp, don't Von kit'l tiimn mad* 

!\fi '<lii(iil \i'i//uii,i \olioiK ii.or, ,o lai , 1 . I know, make-, (latins in a 
M’oulai way. I should an t'Mi'jtluui to Ihal .lossops li,i\c made some 

ijUdu suitessl'iil (I'aius loi oiii loal loadin', plant 'I tii'so halt' iieeii (pitle '-.ills 
tailnry and tliey lta\t ir..iiit\ hid .i i. p« at oidei Im anolliei' lu'rlii 

1/j i.'iuuiihi \(i voii saiisli.-d wiili ilio kuul ol ent!.iue(M ini^ woiK lUai n 

doiu-''’ 

1/r Slum/ \] \ I's We I uood iiaiK's 

I// l.'iinidlii Hot. do iiu\ .i.inpaii’ \.i(!i Itidisli prnc.s' 

.1// .S'/i;u/^ [|////< 0 /i- I tio not I ciiii'IiiIh'i al llie moliienl wlielliei 

tendevs weti' oldaine.l in llial .,.a- I'mdets ueie .ath'd hu in 1920 oi 1921 1 

llunk that Iftidei-, wei. in\d<'d at ik, lime and llial .-s Utilidi ... wm- hi'd, 

.le-.sops' t’ol 1 he Ol (In 


i/y 

iliniiiild ho \ 

oil employ 1..., 

,,l .'1.' 

:;iiieei me 

hill 

IS 

loi II) idges ' 

i/y 

Slu/iit il ,!/i,i'ii 

^ '111 at.' |,<.I 

i.'le 

1 1 mg lo 

Hie 

Ht 

iw 1 <ili 1)1 uige ' 


t.',inn,hi llaM 

■ you 1 ol, 

III id 

ge- and 

J.'lllf'S 

'' 

l/y 

Si I/ml 11 i//mm 

J.tiles ol 

< oin s 

e w.' h, 

i\e 

W 

e lia\e not made ,ili\ 

>1 idi^i's 

1 ('t enl l\’ 1 lie s\\ mo la nlces 

Iliai 

we lM\e 

wei. 

1- II 

i.nh* ;d Hum.* ,ind '•eiil 

out in 

si'i 1 iiuis and ei ei 

'led lieie 






l/y 

(hni/dhi W h.j 

1 .thoiil \om 

i< llie 






\h .s/eo// I! (//oy/a 'I’lu'se .o.'^iiMde iimally nndei a . oni|n eiiensi\... 

'.r.vil loi --teel wmks. that is to ,,ay, .i him oldainin,; .i loiiliait t'oe a p-'.M 
vvt.uh! umli'i'lako to luiny md tin iiei'essaiv steel, n: , shml oiidets and lolnmi-'. 
ami wouhl also h.i\i' to iimh'i taka to sii.w, the pdina ele 

Ml (i i.ni'i/ti.- this s..i| ol woik i^ixni out 111 tills yoiuitiv. 1 moan Io Iht 
lot III ('nuinooMiia (unis''' 

l/y Sf,i,i,t-\\'i/fht„i- Che hum lhal of.t.nil these leiidcis aie ioia] rnins 
Mosms Jessup Co. Mi'sms Uiiiihw.ute .k Co and Messis Idnn iV; Co 

Ml. Ku(i- - -In an aiiswo! 'ai\t'n t > tlie l‘iesiclent you s.ud that vou a'e nn)Kiso<l 
lo ailinetal imiustrtal de\elopiiienl. r-peeiilly on al•(ollllt ol' llie ad\rise'effei 1 
it will lia\e upon a.;teulluie Now. 1 should’ like t.> know wlielhei the ilp\eIop 
nielli of iiulustiies !•> not calculated to piomole a'^iuuMuie itself'' 

,1//'. .SVf//iyC M'lZ/m/yj' In wind way’ 

^ l/y Aii/i -Ha\e you iiolieed the ioisimuiemialions of tlio Indian Fainpio 
t ommissuuis in (lie past. , that aiioiiulture is not ;v soil-supporting imluslry 
and that lahour <'niia;od in .n^i i< ulturo has got to be supplied with avenues for 
einploymenl m otfiei imludiies'' 

.1// Sfi'iirf H ilhmiis. -Coal iiuninn and Ihitigs like lliat? 

Mr. -l’,\en bnlonos, lieeaiise llie bulk ot our labour in factories come, 

from ngneullure 
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Mr. Htuarl-W’ \lhain>.—\ luvf no iiitniiiiit* knowledge of these inatlon 

but am 1 not right in thinking that many of tluv*,** who c-ome from agricultural 
imlujitiies to, .say, .t juie miil itop wiih tin- juU* mill' 

Mr. A'o/'. -No 'I’ho bulk of till' l.ibuin ongagtul m factories, say textile 
fadones, is Iiulf agi u iiltin.il nml li.ili non agiiuihuial 

1/r. Stuurt WtUitnn' - 'I'lu- half that i.-. .igiu ultui.il goes back for so many 
months in a year’ 'I'hal I Iviiow l^ tli«‘ lave in mm) mines. 

.Mr. An/' - Is It riot .issivtarui* giM-n lo agiuuitine li) that extent’ 

Mr Sill'll! ]Villiniii-- -I ha\o m‘\ei thought tif that |u>irit. 1 thought that 
the leasoii v\ii\ inatiy people engaged ni oidustiial uoik went back lo then 
«ountrv w.i-' lather due to the poiulnir euiiditions iieie Kveryliotly is a land 
owner mote or ies> atnl pi'oph* ot that kind ii'l\ hogidy on euitixating they- bits 
of kind lhetnsel\es I’ul I must, say that iii) knowledge is far fiom eompfete. 

Mr. A'ufe—Will you lie suipiised if I tell you as a fact that these cultiva 
tors cannot inamtain (lieinscKes upon the land whah tln^y cnltivutoi' 

Mr. -1 am not surpiiscd 

Mr. Knic .—They have to supplement (lieir earning.s hy earning W'ages in 
large towns and cities, so that fiom the point of iiew of tho agncnltunsts them 
selves who are the predmiiinanf stslion of the po[iulation. industrial develop 
meiit I- a msessity’ 

Mr Stuurt-Willinin.' -Would H'jt yt*u also .admit tliat ngiieultural output 
.niglH he iniptovod a gieat deal by the use of tnore M icntilir mrth<Mls'‘ 

Mr A'li/r —(’eit.inily, hut tlie piescnt pojnilatioii etigageil ut .igticultuie is 
mole than what is ne<ess.uy even for siieiililn' .o'l n nlluie and (lieiofore you 
have to dram off some of that )iopiil.dion to nidustiial piiisiiits. So will this 
aspett of tlie lUesliMn iiiodil’y ymir views lo s<iiiie evleiil' 

^/r Stiinil Wtilidm- I ■«lii>iiid li.ive tlioit;^Iit iiivstlf th.it (ho reuiedy foi ilie 
insulin lent unmm' w,is looie in llie dneilion of nnpiuved methods 

1/r Kill’ -Thai i^ one method no doubt. 

Mr. .S7n//rt-} think lhat lli.it is Ihe le.il ieiiie<Iy 

Ml Knl' --If you niljodini onpi' \cd meihods, (he demand fo»‘ agricultmal 
l.iliout still fnrthei dei lease sn ili.ii (li-' [l•Js:(ion bei nines worse from the point 
of \ i.-w o! ili.‘ Minnbets ol'i ,ii. iii.w 'Mkoi: ..n tin* l.ind and the surplus po]ui* 
l.ilioii has go! to lie eirjonVcd s.atnw In i e 
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eii.iiges. <Io you (Innk Ihii iio ,in,'’i , \,i,| ,,|n., i|m' lulai <jiiantifv expoi'leil’ 

Ifr Stnuif H"t//no//^ i l.niM.e iiial 's a pinbaMe r*suli. 1 lielieve (li.at 
tlie niaigiti of profit on in.inu,-‘n* ■ i-, \<-ty l.,i, .md it i, laitied at a low rate 
bt'canse it is a suit.ible f Mind. it inn t>ii ‘In’ iiglif.'i (‘aig<r--t<'a, giinjiy anj so 
fill til. 

1/f you think iliat the matkets foi tiiese are ' eiit ical’’ 

.1/r Stufirt-]Villirini-< -T should tlimk find the market fm manganese ts rather 
a (ntical one. 

.1/r. AVe—Is It (Titira! in the sense that otliei cf.unfnes compete with Indui 
in the supply of manganese’ 

V r Stuart-Willin/nA. —Yes. 

Mr. Kale. — Ts there not a large margin of [irofit m manganese’ 1 wan undei 
the impre.s.sion that the profit in maiig.anesp was veiy high. 

/1/r. Stuart Wt/liarus —W’hen you speak of profit in the industry, whose profit 
do yon mean? Is it the profit of the man who mines or the man who carries it? 

Mr. Kale .—Taking the industry as a whole. 
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Mr. StuaTt-WmiaviB. —I take it that you are talking of the steamer freight. 

I doubt whether the profit of ship owners is large on manganese. 

Mr. Kalt. —They may pass it on to the purchaser.* 

Mr. StuaTt-WUliami. —I really know nothing about that. 

Mr. Kalt. —The idea that occurred to me on reading your statement was this • 
that after all in the general national economy ports play, though an important, a 
subordinate part, so that if the nation finds that some sacrifice is necessary for 
economic development, then ports have to bear a little burden for the sake of 
that national development. From your point of view you Hire quite justified in 
saying that an increase of port charges, for instance, would *re8trict the volume 
of trade going through ports but, if you take a more comprehensive view, then 
don’t you think that the interests of ports may have to be subordinated to the 
larger interests of the country as a whole? 

Mr. StnaTt-WUUamo. —I don’t tlunk that the interests of ports would stand 
against the interests of the country, as a whole. * 

Mr. Kalt. —No doubt the interests of different sections of the population or 
the community go to make up the national interests, and to the extent to which 
the volume of trade going through the ports will be affected, certainly it is a 
disadvantage, 1 admit, but we have to take into account other things also and on 
a comprehensive view of the whole position if we find that this is a sacrifice 
which has got to be borne, then, do you not think that the larger national inter¬ 
ests ought to prevail over the interests of ports in India? 

Mr. i^tuart-Willimnt.~\ don’t think I ever urged that the interests of ports 
as such ought to prevail in any case. All liiat T said was that the interests of 
the country as a whole should he the deciding factor. T have always felt some 
doubt whether that was realised hy certain individuals. 

Mr. Kalt. —Individual industries do you mean? 

Mr. •S'furtrMrjY/iflms.—Largely and particularly the agricultural industries 
and consumers ns a whole. 

Mr. Kale. —If the agricultural industry is not really adversely affected by the 
growth of industries, then your argument would lose its hm-e to that extent’ 

Mr. Stuart-\Villio/i>s.-^\i your premiss is right, your conclusion is rigiii 

Mr. Kalt. _Because T am not really able to understand how the interest oi 

agriculture will he affected hy a slight in«rease in the port cliarges. for instance. 

Mr. i^iumt-William^.-A don’t think tliiit that was quite my point. My point 
was the effect of increase in steamer freights. 

Mr. Would tliey be affected by an increase in port charges? 

Mr. S/MrtrMri7/mws.—Supposing a steamer goes tw’o-thirds full and comef 
back instead of two-thirds full only one-third full, the cost of bringing that 
steamer has got to be met somehow cither hy the remaining part of the import 
or the export. My theory ts that exports will suffer. Exports are already double 
in tonnage and you might accentuate the difference and it might tend to damage 
certain large stable exports. 

Afr. AVf.—Has not there always been an ojtcess of exports over jmports’ 

Mr. 5/(iar<-iri7fiuffia.‘-Exports have been always bigger for many years. 

Mr. Kalt. _That excess has continued, leaving aside the abnormal years of 

war? 

Mr. 5fi/nrMFiY/mms.—Yes. 

Mr. Kalt. _Don't you think that things will adjust themselves? 

Mr. Do you mean financially? 

Mr. Aafe.—Because after all India being u debtor country has to make cer¬ 
tain payments abroad and tliey can be made only by means of exports. 

Mr, Stuart WilUnmif.—l have not gone into the exchange argument at all. 

Mr. Kah. —I take a general view and say that there will have to he an 
excess of exports over imports in order to enable India to make payments abroad. 

Afr. Sluart^Williafus ,—I accept that. 

Mr, ^o/e.—Whatever happens to freight, that excess will have to remain. 
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Mr. Stwvt’WUliami. —There 1 think you are rather misaing my poiat. I 
vrilj put it in a different way. India now relies on exports of certain as 

a means of meeting her obligations. If these items cannot be exported, she loses 
one of her means of meeting certain definite obligations which she could not 
evade. I suppose that it would tend to reduce her imports, 

Mr. Kalt. —There will only be a cliange in the items of export. Some adjust¬ 
ments may take place. 

Mr. Stuart-WUUaiM. —In regard to certain items of export she holds a strong 
position, say with jute and gunny, but ni regard to many other trades she has 
to compete with the lest of the world. 

Mf. Kali. —What do you think of the proposal made by Tata’s that there 
should be a bounty as well ns an increased import duty? 

Mr. Stuart-Williami. —1 don’t think that they have asked for both. 

President. —They have not asked for both on this occasion. Their suggestion 
of a combination of import duties and bounties was made in their evidence be 
fore the Fiscal Commission It is a matter on which we have been putting ques 
lions to a number of witnesses. It ts an alternative which has got to be considered. 

Mr. Kale. —The import duty consequently will not be so high. 

Mr. Stuart-Witltanut —What ilo you suggest tlie import duty might be? 

Mr. Kale. —They have asked for 33} per cent. Let us suppose that a duty of 
210 per cent, is put on and to tlio e.xteiit of (ho reinaiinug 13^ per cent, a 
bounty is given. A conibination of those two will meet your objection to some 
extent? 

Mr. Stuart-Wifham.'i .—When* are you going to get the 13^ per cent, from? 

Mr. Kale. —From tlie proceeds of tlio increased import duty. 

Mr. Stuart‘\ViUiams. —In other words it is going to be a part of your Customs 
tariff. Surely there is a fallacy in that argunient, is there not? As your im 
port duty is effective, you get no revenue. \'ou cannot liave it both ways. 

Mr. A'ole.—Certain imports have to come into the country and the country 
will have to send out exports to pay for them? 

Mr. Stuart’Wil/tums. —I tliink that it is very dangerous to make such an 
assumption. If you are going to tax certain items on the assumption that tliey 
must come into the country, you will probably find tliat people do without them. 

President. —There is a limit. 

Mr. Stuart-Wtlliauis. —The principle of substitution is so w'ide that it is dilfi 
cult to forecast what mav happen. You cannot hope first to tax iron and steel 
out of existence and at the same tiino reap a revenue for a time. 

President. —Admittedly in the long run there is no question about it. In so 
far as the protection given i.s effective and secures the objects aimed at, imports 
will disappear. 

Mr. Kde. —That will take about 10, 15 or 20 year.s. 

Ur. StuaTt‘WiUiams. —I don’t like the idea at all, any more than 1 like their 
claim to 33^ per cent, import duty. 

Mr. Kalt .—I thought that you showed some preference for bounties because 
they did not throw a burden upon one particular c]a.s8 of the community. 
Therefore, I asked you that question. 

Mr. Mather.—Y om appear to have imported quite a big tonnage of steel piles 
and trough plates in the fast few years, in your paragraph 6, you tell us that the 
total qi^ntity of these employed on the whole scheme is approximately 31,700 
tons. For how many years was that? 

Mr. SluQTt-Williams.—UhsX work was interrupted during the war. The 
work began in 1914. 1 suppose the last portion of that stoel arrived in the 
country probably last year. 

Mr. Mothtr. —Have ^ou any idea at all what the probable imports of India 
for things like steel piling would bet T suppose it is ebieffy used in ports end 
harbours. 
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Mr. Stuart-William9.—li ifr ubed to a fair extent. It is ooJy used on certain 
dednite jobs. It is used in nearly every jetty. It is rather dangerous to give 
figures about that. You can use steel piling more than once. You can pull it 
up and use it again. We aie now using steel piling which has been used once, 
but J don't think it is an item which is of first class 'importance. 

Mr. Mather. —Do you use very much apart from the new big scheme? 

Mr. Stuart’ Williame. —When we mention steel piling, it is not sheet piling 
wo mean, but screw piling. The whole of these jetties are made of screw piles- 
In the case of the King George’s Dock, the entrance jetties will probably be 
made of reinforced concrete. • . 

Mr. Mather, —So that you are nut likely to use screw piles? 

Mr. Stuart-Wtuiame. —They are not suitable and if you put on a heavy duty, 
wd^will certainly u^ concrete as far as we can. 

jl/afAer.—You have imported some of these screw piles? 

Mr. Stuart’Williams.~~Ye9, all of them; the last lot came in last year. 

Mr. Mather. —Shoqt piling you have not imported? 

Mr. 5fuarMKi7/wm5.—We are using a little. 

Mr. Mather.—’ii is not easy to get reliable information about these, but X 
should be glad if you could give us the recent prices of both sheet piles and 
screw piles and also trough plates. 

Mr. StuaTt-Willian\9.—l am afraid the figures in regard to the screw piles 
will not be a very good guide, because they relate to an old contract. 

Mr. Mather.—\xi that ca.se, they will not be of use. 

In paragi'uph 8 you tell us that tlie imports of iron and steel, which at presifift 
form a regular feature of the impoit trade, are probably one of the most bulky 
items in that trade. WTuit exactly do you mean by that? You don’t mean that 
They occupy more space per ton? 

Mr. Stuart-WiUiam». —I mean the total volume. 

Mr. Mather. —Do you mean the weight? 

Mr. 5/uarMri7/ia7 /M.—All your steel does not come by weight; for 
instance, built-up sections. 

Mr. A/aMcr. -Fabricated structural steel will pay on the measurement basis. 

Mr. Stu«rf-iri7?m/».s.—Yes. I say that' iron and steel, including railway 
materials and machinery, is I think the largest single item in bulk. 

Mr. Mather. —You don’t mean in space occupied per ton of weight? 

Mr. Stuart-WUUami.—^oi bulk per ton but aggregate bulk or aggregate 
tonnage. 
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Ini^MB StsrM Dapartmaat. 

Written. 

Statement I.—Note dealing with rertain mattere eonneeted mitH^th^wo^ 

of the Indian Store} department in regard to which information'U X*- 

guired by the Tariff Board. ‘ ^ • 

Queetion (a).—For what Departments of Government does the Stores 
Department purchase at present? 

Answer.—Purchases have been made on' behalf of the Departments and 
offices noted below. No orders have yet been issued prescribing that any 
department shall obtain its requirements through the Indian StoiSSs Depart¬ 
ment, but the latter has in practice acted as the purchasing agent for the 
'Army in respect of all descriptions of Textiles goods obtainable in the country 
and for the Controller of Printing, Stationery and Stamps, the Posts and 
Telegraphs Department, State Railways and the Northern India Salt Reve¬ 
nue Department in resp^ of articles made of jute. It has also been recently 
arranged that the Department will purchase tentatively engineering pl^pit 
and materials, textiles and leather, and hardware and miscellaneou'stores 
for the Military Works Services: — 

1. Quartermaster-General in India. 

2. Director of Ordnance Factories. 

3. Controller of Contracts. 

4. Controller of Farms. 

6. Military Works Services. 

6. Government of India, Department of Industries and Labour. 

7. Military Secretary to His Excellency the Viceroy. 

8. Comptroller, Viceregal Household. 

9. Printing, Stationery and Stamps Department. 

10. Posts and Telegraphs Department. 

11. Northern India Salt Revenue. 

12. Survey of India. 

13. Director and First Bacteriologist, Muktesar. 

14. Currency Officer, Bombay. 

16. Public Works Department, Delhi Province. 

16. Insjrector-General of Police, North-West Frontier Province. 

17. Government of Assam, Education Department. 

18. River Police, Narayanganj. 

19. Government of Bihar and Orissa, Revenue Department. 

20. Superintendent, Government Printing, Patna. 

21. Executive Engineer, Champaran Division. 

22. Executive Engineer, Wainganga Division. 

28. Executive Engineer, Mahanadi. 

24. Executive Engineer, Madura Drainage Division. 

26. Customs Department, Burma. 

26. Central Jail, Insein. 

27. Government of the Punjab Public Works (Irrigation) Department, 

28. Director of Industries, Punjab. 

29. District Qemount Officer, Sargoda. 

30. Stationeiy Department, Bombay. 

31. Salt anj Excise Department, Sind. 
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32. KXKutive Engineer, Nasikt. 

)33. North-Western Railway. • 

3t. Oudb 'and Rohilkhund Railway. 

'^."Engineer-in-Chief, Central Indian Coal ®%ld Railway, Baw^. 
lueitjpa (^).—What classes of stores does it purchase at presentP 

JfcswaivMl) Textiles goods. 

,^(2) Eltglneering plant and materials. 

^rdware and miscellaneous stores. 

H) A beginning is being made in the purchase of oils, paints, varnishes. 

Question (c).—Is it intended that when the Department is organized it 
diould purobase for all Departnjents of the Government of India or only for 
aonm of themP 

Question (d).—Is it intended that the Department should eventually pur- 
chase all classes of stores P . 

Ansioer.—The Stores Purchase Committee recommended that the Depart¬ 
ment should purchase: — 


(t)/lement, oils, paints, varnishes I 
and chemicals and miscella- | 
neons stores of an allied | 

‘ nature; | 

(it) leather goods and miscella¬ 
neous stores of an allied 
nature; 

(iii) textile goods and miscellaneous 
stores of an allied nature; [ 
(tv) steel and iron, ns produced by i 
the blast furnace, steel I 
hearths or rolling mills and I 
not further manufactured I 
into articles, but includ- I 
■i' ing steel intended for I 
structural work; J 

(») all engineering manufactur¬ 
es including plant an^ 
machinery and misoellaenous 
hardware, stores of an allied 
nature. 


For all Central Departments and 
minor local Governments and 
such other authorities as may 
desire to avail themselves of the 
services of the Department. 


For all Central Departments and 
minor local Governments (except 
the Marine, Railways, Ordnance 
^Factories, Military Publio Works 
and Telegraph Departments) and 
other authorities desiring to 
utilise the services of the Depart¬ 
ment. 


The final orders of the Government of India on this recommendation hare, 
however, not yet been issued. 

Question (e).—^Will it be open to Local Governments to utilise the services a 
of the Stores Department to make their purchases? 

Anairer .—It is open to Local Governments, and also to public bodies such 
as Ooitlpany worked Railwa.vs, Port Trusts, Municipalities, etc., to ntilini 
the services of the Indian Stores Department for this purpose. It will pro¬ 
bably be obligatory in the case of the minor Local Governments to.nse the 
agency of the Department for their purchase work. In the case of the major 
Local Governments, it will be entirely discretionary with them to effect 
their purchases through the agency of the Department or by any other 
means 'there are indications, however, that some at least of these Local 
Goyemmeuts will utilise the services of the Stores Department for this pur¬ 
pose. Por example, the Government of the Punjab with the permission of 
the Governemnt of India have already placed a number, of orders with the 
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Daputmcnt in connection with the ivgfi ^tlej Talley project eift elao with 
■other nndertakinga of the OoTcrnmenit and tl^ Government it the Central 
ProvinoM have i^ioate^ their deeire to utilise the Departttent for ptfr- 
diaae of theiit roqnirementa in respect of textile goods. The Go^nmeU^ot. 
Madras are at present considering whether they should obtain Aeir stores 
throni^ this department. Orders for certain classes of stores.have 
leoeived from departments under the administration of the Oovsruiihnt.'oP 
Bormf, Bombay, Bihar and Orissa and Assam. . - > ' 
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8tate«ient to the special ^eitioniutm of the Tariff Board *ub~ 

mitted by the Chief Conirotter of Stores, 7)w^n Stores Deportment. 

0 Question I .—State the extent of the potrers of the Indian Store) Depart*’ 
mein, when the full organization of the Department ia working. 

Aniwar .—The Government of India’s scheme for the organization of tha 
* Indiab Stores Department is noiv before the Secretary of State, whose orders- 
are awaited. 

Question 11 .—State the date by which the full organisation of the depart 
ment as at present planned is expected to be at work. 

Ansuier.—I am not in a position to indicate the date by which the Depart 
meat will be fully organized. This depends wholly on the availability of 
funds. If ample funds were available at the moment, the organization of 
the Department could be completed within two years, ^cept as regards the 
establishment of a Test House at Bombay. That measure would require a 
year longer. I append diagrams showing; — 

(t) The complete organization of the Department as proposed by the 
Chief Controller; 

(it) The organization as it at present exists; 

(tit) The organization as it will exist during the financial year 1924-25. 
provided that funds are available to finance the scheme of deve¬ 
lopment which is at present under consideration. 

Question III .—How far the instructions of the Government of India issued 
for the guidance of the Department require that important articles purchased 
in India should be mode of Indian materials? If this condition is in fact 
imposed, whether any procedure has been devised by which the extra costs 
incurred by the Indian manufacturers on this account will be allowed for in 
considering prices. 

Answer. —No instructions of exactly the nature referred to have been issued. 
The purchase of storeif in India for the use of the public service is regulated 
by the Rules to which I have referred in my answer to Question 1. The 
underlying object of these Rules is to utilize the products snd manufactures 
of India for the purposes of the State to the fullest extent compatible with 
economy and efficiency. Hence, the Rules provide that preference shall be 
given to Indian products and to articles manufactured in India from materials 
produced in the country over foreign products and manufactures, provided 
that the quality is sufficiently good for the purpose and the price is not un¬ 
favourable. Articles manufactured in India, either wholly or substantially, 
from imported materials are also to be given preference over foreign manu¬ 
factures if the price is as low os that at which articles of similar quality can 
be obtained through the Stores Department in England and provided that 
the materials employed are subject to such tests and inspections as may be 
prescribed by the Government. Thus, the Rules, while giving preference to 
Indian products and manufactures, do not preclude the purchaqp in India of 
articles which are produced or manufactured abroad. The puriAase, how¬ 
ever, .of articles of this class is subject at present to various restrictions 
as regards price, quality, etc., the nature of which is indicated in Rules 3, 
4 and S of the existing Stores Purchase Rules. The question of the extra 
cost incurred by Indian manufacturers is not necessarily taken into account 
in the consideration of the prices of Indian and foreign mannfac^res. The 
Government of India have received a clear mandate from the Legidature that 
their purchases should be made in the cheapest and otherwise most suitable 
.markets, and ordinarily the Department is guided by this bade principle in 
effeotbg its purchasee. Casee arise in which eeopomy is not determinable solely 
by ^e relative prices of Indian and foxeign prMucts and manufactures. For 
example, the price of a foreign article may be lower than that of the corres¬ 
ponding Indian article, but the delay involved in proonring the former may 
cause substantial loss tr the State and give rise to serious administrative 
diffionjties. In such a ease it is obviously sound business to purchase the 
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Indiftn article, and tbii ia the ooumm ordinarily adopted. It oonlarmi, at I 
ondentand the matter, to the principle underlying the mandate from the 
'LegialatiTe Aesemhly. The conTeras, of ooarae, oQtialfy appUea. 

Question IV .—^Explain the procedure hy which tiie deptrtment aatiafiea 
itaeli that Indian prices are reasonable as compared with the prices of similar 
articles prodnced in the United Kingdom. 

.4fii(rer.—(a) By simnItaneouB tenders, both in India and in the United ^ 
Kingdom. 

<fe) By a reference— 

<i) to prices in the United Kingdom furnished by the Director-Gene* 
ral, India Store Department, London; and 

(ii) to contracts placed by that officer. 

(c) By information obtained by the Department as regards current market 
prices in India and abroad. ^ 

In comparing the prices of Indian products and manufactures with those 
of stores of foreign origin, when the latter are quoted at f. o. b. rates, the 
following charges are added to the prices of foreign articles: — 

(i) freight from the foreign port to the imrt of destination in India; 

Ui) interest, insurance and freight brokerage; 

(iii) Landing, wharfage and port charges at the Indian port; 

(iv) custoniR duly, according to the tariff schedule, calculated on the 

cost of the stores phut the additional charges mentioned above. 

If the quotations for the stores produced or manufactured in India include 
cost of transport to .site, the cost of forwarding to the site from the Indian 
port is al.so added to the price of .stores of foreign origin. 

Qiir.'<fion U.—Whether under the instructions of the Government of India 
cmhIci*^ will be placed in India even if the prices are somewhat higher than 
those <jf similar imported articles, after makng due allowance for freight, 
customs <!iity, etc. 

In.'ijrrj.—M 3 * answer to this question is given in the reply to Question III. 

VI .—Whether the Department has been granted power to control 
spenficatiouK so as to ensuie that articles produced in India are not unfairly 
prei'.idiced. 

Inmm’/.—T he intention is that the Stores Department shall prepare speci- 
ftcatioiH, in consultation witli the consuming deparmonta concerned, for all 
classes ot stores which it purchases, and will also advise departments who are 
pei niitted to purchase any special classes of stores direct in the preparation 
of the .sptH ifications for such stores. Specifications must obviously be framed 
to meet the necessities of the case, but in preparing them, the Department 
will certainly, whenever this is jmssihle, draw them up to meet the capacity 
of Indian manufacturers: Thus, for example, the Department in all ordi¬ 
nary cases permits the use of acid or ba^ic steel indifferently though acid 
steel has heretofore alone been permitted in many specifications current in 
India. .4gain, to suit manufacturing conditions in some cases, built up gir« 
dors have been accepted in place of rolled sections, or extra joints have been 
allowed in plate girders. In this connection I reproduce a provision whioK 
appears where applicable in all specifications frames! by this Department, the 
object of which is to place as much business as possible in the hands of 
manufacturers in India: — 

“ Deviation from the Spedlication.^Slionld a tenderer desire to depart in 
any respect from the provisions of this specification, either on account of 
manufacturing practice or for any other reason, he must specifically bring 
the matter to notice ifl his tender in the form of a covering letter, explaining 
In detail each and .every departure he proposes to make from the specification. 
Manufacturers* standard specifications for the plant or component paris of 
the plant may be submitt^, but all discrepancies must be clearly drawn 
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attentiun to, both in the corering letter referred tc 

and appendices which hare to be filled in b/ the tenderer. The intention is t» 
adopt manufacturer’s standard equipment as far as possible, but these stand' 
ards must, in all respects, comply with the oonfitions of this Specification as- 
regards safety from breakdown, output, capacity, performance, etc., and must 
pass the tests specified.” 

QuttHon VII .—Whether the Department is in a position to ensure either 
that- 

(1) when simultaneous tenders in India and England are called for, the 

conditions are so framed that the manufacturers in both countries 
tender for the same articles under identical conditions, or 

(2) when tbi^ is not possible (e.p., British manufacturer supplies railway 

wagons of which the fabricated materials are imported into India 
and erected there, whereas the Indian mannfgcturer has to erect 
the wagon himself) proper allowance is made in considering the 
tenders for unavoidable difference in the conditions of supply. 

dnsicer.—(1) Yes. If tenders are called for by cable, very full information 
is given. If time permits, the full specification with all conditions is sent 
Home by post. If any conditions is omitted in a tender from the United 
Kingdom, full allowance is made in comparing prices. 

(2) The answer to this is given in the preceding reply. The Stores Depart¬ 
ment has not yet been entrusted with the purchase of railway wagons, and 
has, therefore, not so far placed any orders for this class of stores. 
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Sanc¬ 

tioned 
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1923-24. 

Sanc¬ 

tioned 

charges. 

Coat of 
eontinii- 
atioii of 
certain 
existing 
ap{K)int- 
ment'*. 

Cost of 
revision 
proposed. 

Expan- 

Hi«>n». 

* 

Recurring Chargen - 





I 

Pay .... 

r),7(i.5 Ht ■ 

0.13,UHt 

fl7.0.Vl 

29.0.'»0 

1,92,130 

Allowances . 


74.7.'>0 

4.iVK> 


31,800 

Contingencies 

«;!.7‘0 

ti2,r>oo 

2,500 


43,100 

Supplies anti Servues 

40,9.xt 

31,200 



2.400 

Rounding 

— 10 

— 10 




Total recurring charges . 

7.40.940 

7,81,000 

04.0.50 

29.0r20 

2,59,4.30 

Non-recurniig char'jeti— 






Supplies and St‘t vices 

1,08.800 




47,470 

Works .... 

47,i>00 






9.03,:t<Ht 

7.81.(«K» 

ii4.0.50 

29,050 

3,00,900 



1 

4,00,000 
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Oral evidence of Mr. K. M. KIRKHOPE, CJ£., 
Member, Inst. C£., Acting Chief Controller of 
Stores, recorded at Delhi on 
the 22ttA January 1924. 

PreiMient.—the Stores Department in India is, comparatively speaking, a 
innovationf 

Mr. Kirkhope .—That is correct. 

President.—Can you give us the exact date ^\4ien the Director was 
appointed as head of the department? 

Mr. Kirkhope '.—The Chief Controller was appointed on the Ist January 
1928. 

Pretident .—A certain number of existing officers were put under the 
general control? 

Mr. Kirkhope. —Yes; they came over chiefly from the Surplus Stores 
Organisation where they were employed in purchasing textiles for the Army 
and certain Civil Departments. Mr. Mather’s appointment was originally 
under the Bailway Board; it then came under the Munitions Board, then to 
the Department of Industries and Labour and from that department to the 
Stores Department. 

President .—There was another office that one used to hear about—the 
Superintendent of Local Manufactures? 

Mr. Kirkhope .—Tlie Superintendent of Local Manufactures' appointment 
followed the same course as Mr. Mather’s appointment—first under the Railway 
Board, then the Munitions Board, the Department of Industries and Labour 
and then the Indian Stores Department. 11 is functions w'cre subsequently 
bplit up into two. The original holder of the appointment was the Superin¬ 
tendent of Local Manufactures and the Government Test House in Calcutta, 
and he originally did both testing and inspection. His functions were split 
up into two (testing and inspection) the inspection being taken over by 
another officer who was originally under the Superintendent of Ijocal Menu- 
faoturee. Now in Calcutta instead of having one officer wo have got two 
each with his respective staff—the Superintendent of the Government Test 
House and the Controller of Inspection, Calcutta Circle. 

President .—You have told us in the previous note you submitted what the 
proposals of the Stores Purchase Committee were as to the departments for 
which your department should purchase, and I take it that you hope even- 
tually to reach that stage? 

Mr. Kirkhope.—We are gradually reaching that stage. \Ve have taken 
over one or two departments and othors are coming to us as time goes on. 
We expect the Posts and Telegraphs to come to us for all articles with which 
we can economically deal, but there are some very special things which 
they are likely to keep in their own hands as they could not be produced 
in India at all. We have not quite completed our negotiation# with them, 
but our preliminary negotiations are very favourable. 

President.—What exactly ate your relaitohs with the Bailway Department? 
How far have orders been passed indicating that you will take over their 
purchases? 

Mr. Kirkhope .—Tins matter is still under negotiation with tho Bailway 
Board. We have done comparatively little buying for the railways and wa 
have purobtaed no steel work for them. We of course do all their inspection 
work SOT far as steel is concerned. Mr. Mather, for instance, or his locum 
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Itffienf, is doing the inspeotkai of rsUs snd struotursi siee! snd the Con- 
trc^er of Inspection, Calcutta, wagons, ander*fram«s, l>rid^) etc. In our 
Test House we test materials, but our purohases for the railwi^ have bm 
comparatively eioept in reepeot of jute, canvas and stores of a like 

nature. 

Prssfdent.—But the question of handing the purchases to a greater extent 
to you is now being discussed? 

Mr. Kirkhope. —Yes. 

Pretideni. —You also give us the information as to the kind of stores 
you are purchasing at present. In your answer to question (a) in your 
previous note, at tne end of the answer you give a long list of the depart* 
ments for whom you purchase. I was not quite clear as to exactly what 
materials you purche^e for these people. 

Mr. Kirkhope.—\Jp to June 1923 we had dune no engineering pu^hases 
at all. We only started engineering purchases in June and up to that time 
our purchases had been textiles and other materials for all these departments, 
but since June we have taken up the purchase of engineering stores for some 
of them. 

Preeident. —For any of these departments that required them? 

.Mr. Kirkhope. —Yea. 

President. —The ultimate ideal of the department is that it should pur* 
-chase for all departments of the Government of India ail stores that can 
be produced in India? 

Mr. Kirkhope. —Yes, for the Central departments and Minor Local Gov* 
crnmenth. 

President. —And the Provincial Governments if they choose will be able 
to employ yojir agency? 

Mr. Kiikhope. —That is so. , 

President. —I should imagine that they would find great advantage in 
doing so, because you will be in the market as a very important purchaser 
and would be able to obtain more favourable terms than a single local Govern¬ 
ment purchasing by itself. 

Mr. Kirkhope.—Yes, we can obtain more favourable terms as far as our 
experience shows, and for certain local Governments, for instance, the Punjab 
Government, we are doing a great deal, I mean, all purchases for the Sutlej 
Valley Projects, and we have started purcliasing for the IJyod Barrage Pro* 
ject. We have purchased quite a lot for them, have a great deal on Hand 
and expect more to come. 

President. —From another point of view I take it there is a^lvantage in 
purcha.siiig through tlie Central Purchasing Department, namely, that, If a 
^rm turned out bad w’ork and incurs the dissatiafai^tion of the local Govern¬ 
ment, that docs not prevent other local Governments from dealing with it. 
But it is a much more serious matter if the firm incurs the displeasure 
of the Central Stores Department: it would be knocked out altogether, and 
the Central Department ought to be able to secure a very high standard 
of quality for that reason. 

Mr. Kirkhope, —^Yes. Of course there is another safeguard: we nevur 
■make a purchase without inspecting and in the case of manufactured mate¬ 
rials we inspect throughout the course of manufacture, and we should pull 
up any firm putting forward bad materia! before the work had gone through. 

President.—I understand that. Then turning to your second note, as 
regards your answer to the first question we shall take it for tlie moment 
that, as proposals have been made to the Secretary of State, the defcaila that 
you have given us as regards the proposals sent up are not for publication? 
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but that, if funds were available, the thing oonld be completed within twO' 
jean? 

Afr. Kirkhope. —Yea, except the establishment the Test House at 
Bombs; which requires building, equipment, macfainer; and general 
organization, 

1‘resident. —The Test House there would be largely concerned with textiles, 
Intake it? 

Mr. Kirkhope. —^To a great extent it would, but at the same time, we- 
should hare to test engineering material generally. Of course, in our test 
house at Calcutta we test textiles now and we are gradually getting together the 
full equipment and machinery required : we have got what is necessary to 
complete it now oq order. 

President.—Question III was “ How far the instructions of the Govern¬ 
ment of India issued for the guidance of the department require that im¬ 
portant articles purchased in India should be made of Indian materials’ ? 
That was the first part of the question. As regards the things that yon pur¬ 
chase, as far as you know, there are no instructions precisely in that form? 

Mr. Kirkhope. —That is correct. We have to purchase, as I have said, 
in the cheapest market provided the articles are suitable for the puipose. 

President. —Supposing it appeared to you that the article can be purchased 
more cheaply in England then do you hand over the matter to the Director 
General of Stores in London? 

Afr. Kirkhope. —^Yes, that is. we inform the indenting officer that the 
article cannot be obtained in India or purchased more economically, and it is 
left to him to indent on the Director General, India Stores Department. 

President. —What we wore thinking of when we put this question that 
I have just read out was the condition laid down by the Government of 
India as regards the purchase of railway wagons in India. One of the 
conditions laid down was that they would call for tenders in India for a 
certain number of wagons every year, and that the manufacturer would be 
under an obligation to use Indian materials as far as possible. One or 
two firms in Calcutta said that, if they were put under an obligation of that 
kind, it would not be fair that there should not be some concession in the 
matter of price. Government could not, have it both ways. Either they 
should leave them to purchase in the cheapest market, or they (»uld require 
them to purchase in India whenever possible. -If so there ought to be some 
concession as regards the price paid. No case similar to that that has come 
under your notice? 

Afr. Kirkhope. —We have nothing whatever to do with the purchase of 
railway wagons. We merely inspect the railway wagons when they are 
manufacturM in India. The only rule which bears on that point is Rule 
1 "All articles which are purchased in India in the form of raw materials 
or are manufactured in India from niateriais produced in India should by 
preferenoe bo purchased locally provided the quality is sufficiently'good for 
the purpose and the price not unfavourable.” Rule II also bears on this 
point ■' All artiolea manufactured in India from imported materials should 
by preferenoe, be purchased in India, subject, however, to the following 
conditions; — 

(а) That a substantial part rf the process of manufacture of the 

articles purchased has been performed in India. 

(б) That the price is as low as that at which articles of similar quality- 

can be obtained through the India Office. 

(c) That the materials employed are suWeeted to such inspection andi 
teats as may be prescribed by the Government of India. 

Kots. —^The term “ a substantial pprt of the process of manufacture " in 
clause (a) means that a substantial part of the preparation of the finished. 
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srticls muot be pedormed in Indie, whether from rew meieriele or tmar 
oomponent parts obtained in a finished state from other soutoes.” 
Prertdenf.—How exactly do you construe rule ( 1 ) in practice f 
Mr. Kirkhope.—Vfe bear in mind the mandate to purchase in the c h ea p e st 
market. 


Prfsidtnt.—It seems to me that if the phrase ‘‘the price is noT~tilP‘“”*“ 
farourable ” meant that the Indian price must not be higher than the 
imported price by even one pie the rule would naturally have said, “ pro¬ 
vided the price was not higher.” As it sa.vs “ if the price is not unfavour¬ 
able,” there must he a benevolent tendency towards the Indian manufacturer. 

.Ifr Kirkhope .—We are expected to purchase in tlie cheapest market 
and we are equally expected and actually do, to the lie-st of our ability, 
foster Indian industries, and from that point of view we do construe*ihat 
rule benevolently. We have also to take into areouiit various other factors 
such as administrative convenience, urgency of supply, eU\ 

Pi fsiilrnt. —That'must lie the intention of the rule. 1 do not see why 
that phraseology should have been adopted, unless there was a desire not 
to make the conditions unduly strict. But can yon think of a ca.se in which, 
apart from the genera! rules, the Government of India have issued special 
instructions about any particular kind of article' 

■l/r. Kirkhope.~Ho special instructions of that sort have licen issued, 
i'rc.tidcnf.—There are special orders alwiit wagons, but can’t you think 
of anything else w'here the Government of India have so to speak given an 
undertaking that they will make certain purchases, provided the articles are 
manufacturi'd from Imlian materials.'' 


Mr. hirkhopr.—Ko. 1 can’t recall any. When we get a quotation from 
India and a quotation from Kiigland ae take intq account all the items I 
have enumerated—freight, interest, landing, port charges, customs duty and 
the cost of transport from the point of landing in India to the site of the 
works, erection charges’ charges for erection staff and so on. We put them 
absolutely on all fours—the Indian article and the Home article. 


Irwidenf.-The case prominently brought to our notice is the wagon case 
where the Indian nianufacturci- has got to erect the wagon ready to run 
whereas the Home manufacturer has not got to do that, and hie wagon 
IS assembled in this countr.i. Can you think ol an analogous case that vou 
have got to deal with!' 


Mr. Kirkhope. We have had no case exactly of that .sort, 
/'resident.—Can you give us a concrete case.'' 


fos'Y the same. Ilecently wo called for tenders 

i^Ind^ f”'' the Sukkur Barrage, and manufacturers 

SDiirflc.tioI'^ importers in India quoted for these cranes to exactly the same 

amminrif"w,ri)'^^?‘ i T ‘hiijhing of is, was there a difference between the 

““work whiV^ib h«<l to do and the amount 

or work which the Home inanufactuier had to do-- 

•V/*. Kirkhope .—T do not understand 

thinking of is this. We have had this narticnlar 
of the wagons where definitely the Indian manufacturer had t^do 

Taa not goi t“dm""™‘'”" manufacturer 


well indeed, but we have 


Mr. Kirkhope.—'l know the wagon caee verv 
had no case exactly the same. 

to similbt instance to that that X was trvinc to wet 

that he is^noTauite tttlsfild^'th't "“Ko'i manufacturer say^ 

wagon in this coZlry is Sufficient ‘'‘® aK^^mbling th» 
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Mr. Kirfchope.—The instance I gave is not precisely the same. The crane* 
•would be landed at Sukkur either trom Home or from India under eiaoily 
the same condition. In a case where erection has taken place, for instance, in 
some very large dragline excavators that we have got out for the Suto] 
Valley project, we have taken the cost of erection at site into consideration 
both in the case of tile Home tenderer and the Indian tenderer; but I 
may say here that it was merely a purchase in India and not manufac¬ 
ture in India. We should seldom get an analogous ease to the wagon. 

President. —^Who did the work of assembling in that case? 

Mr. Kirkhope. —In both cases the workmen of the firm who got the 
contract. 

President. —But then there would be no difference in that case? 

Mr. Kirkhope. —^There was difference in that case because the Director 
Sendbal of Stores* got better freight rates. 

President. —I mean difference in the amount of work? 

Mr. Kirkhope. —No. They were absolutely on all fours. They had to 
produce the machinery at a certain point erected and ready for operation at 
■a certain time. * 

President. —Both had to do exactly the same amount of work? 

Mr. Kirkhope. —Yes. 

President. —Can you think of an instance where the British manufacturer 
had to do less work than the Indian manufacturer because the Government 
departihent obtaining the thing would do a certain amount of work itself 
on receipt? 

Mr. Kirkhope. —1 am afraid wo have not got instances of that sort. We 
generally stipulate that erection should ho done at site by either the Home 
manufacturer or the Indian manufacturer. 

President. —It would liave been useful to us, hi'caiise we wish to know 
how, if you were up against the same problem, you would satisfy yourself 
that sufficient allowance had been made for any extra expense that the 
Indian manufacturer was bound to incur? 

Mr. Kirkhope. —Wo have had instances where small electrical plants were 
■purchased either in India ' r at Home, and in comparing the prices wo have 
■estimated erection charge for the particular plant, and our usual way of 
estimating it was to use our own knowledge as engineers and examine the 
erection charges proposed by the Tndiarw manufai turcr, or the Indian agents, 
I should say, and add that to the Director General of Stores price. 

President. —The addition made was not necessarily identical, 1 take it, 
with what the Indian manufacturer proposed, but he was allowed to have 
a say in the matter? 

Mr. Kirkhope. —It was very nearly the same. We have endeavoured as 
•fat as possible to put them on the same basis. 

President. —Of course there are elements in the case of a commercial 
department like a railway; there would be the question of overhead charges 
and so on. But in the case of the Fubiia Works Department purchases 
it would be extraoixlinarily difficult to find out in any way at all what 
their overhead charges were. Take the Boads and Buildings Branch of the 
Public Works Department under the local Government. It would be quite 
impossible I imagine to find out what their overhead charges are. 

Mr. Kirkhope. —In the cases I have quoted overhead charges v^uld not 
come in as the work would be done by the contractor. 

.Ur. Mather.—-Do you mean that the erection would not be done by the 
Public W'orks Department but would be sub-let to the Contractor? 

Mr. Kirkhope. —Yes. 

President. —It is not quite analogous. The point about the railway wagons 
is that the work of assembling is frequently done by the railway company 
itielf. 
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Mr. Kirkhope, —Yee and sometLmea by oontract. The oontraot price given 
you a concrete instance whore everything is taken into acoount. 

President.—^If an Indian firm is ready to erect at a nertain price, it ia 
no longer open to any one to say that that is not the right price. 

Mr, Kirkhope. —Quite. 

. President. —Then, you cannot think of a case where tlie work of assem* 
bling or erection in India is done departmentaily but where, if it pur* 
chased in India, it would be done by the Indian manufacturer. 

Mr. Kirkhopr. —I know of no case exactly similar to the wagons. There 
are many cases of small machines but the cost of erection is trifiing. 

Mr. Mather. —Have you bought any fabricated structural steel? 

Mr. Kirkhope. —Yes, we have bought some fabricated steel work both 
from home and from engineering firms in ludia, but tiiese cases are not 
quite the same thing. 

Mr. Mather. —1 wus wondering whether possibly in siicli oases the Indiui 
engineering firms doing fabricating work had quoted for the fabrication in 
their own shops plus ere<'tion on tlie site. 

Mr. Kirkhope. —We have a case under consideration, but it is not yet 
carried through—steel for tlic Legislative Chambers. It is useless to talk 
about that until it is actually carried through. You realise that we have 
only been doing engineering work since June. 

President. —1 quite recognise that. I am only anxious to obtain any 
information that you can give. You are not an old department with a long 
history behind you. 

At the bottom of page 5 you say “ the Department in all ordinary oases 

f )ermit8 the use of acid or basic steel indifferently, though acid steel has 
leretofore alone been permitted in many specifications current in India." 
Could you mention some of the things for which acid steel is always specified 
and for which you are now accepting basic steel? 

Afr. Kirkhope. —There are several cases but one of the most important is 
boilers; the India Office always specified acid steel. 

President. —Do you accept basic steel for boilers? 

Mr. Kirkhope. —We should, as the new Boiler Regulations accept acid 
01 basic steel with limitations of phosphorous and sulphur. 

President. —For locomotive boilers? 

Mr. Kirkhove. —For all boilers, there is no distinction made between loco¬ 
motive and other boilers. 

President. —Have you purchased boilers for railways yet? 

A/f. Kirkhope. —^Not for railway!, 

President.-^l think that Mr. Reed of the Peninaular Locomotive Co. told 
us at Jamshedpur that he did not think that basic steel would be permitt^ 
for locomotive boilers. Am I right, Mr. Mother? 

Mr. A/afhcr.—That is ao. 

Afr. Qinwala. —He also stated that ho had supplied boilers during the 
war in England made out of basic steel, and that they had done well as 
far as he knew. 

Afr. KirkhSpe. —The Boiler Reflations permit acid or basic steel also 
the Board of Trade Regulations for Marino boilers. 

President. —^These are legal regulations under the Act, are they? 

Afr. Kirkhope. —Yes. There is no distinction between a locomotive boiler 
and any other boiler. 

President—l>o you know what the orders of the Railway Board are about 
that? 
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Ur. Kirkhope. 
I merely happen 


—The Beilway Board specifloaWons atiU specify acid steel, 
to know that, howerer, it is a question for the Bailway 


Board. 

/'resident.—Quite. 


Tteu have not yet purchased any for them? 


Mr. Kirkhope. —No. 

/'resident.— Boiler plate is not now made in India P It is only a possi- 
hility of the future P 

Mr. Mather .—Quite so. 

Mr. Kirkhope.—Then in general specifications we say that either acid 
or basic steel will be permitted for any structural work and we merely 
ask the tenderer to state whether he proposes to use acid or basic steel. 

President.-In your answer to the last question you say that “ when 
simultaneous tellers in India and England are called for, the conditions are 
so framed that the manufacturers in both countries tender for the same 
articles under identical conditions.” This answer seems rather to ley stress 
on the fact that the United Kingdom gets a fair chance. 

Mr. Kirkhope.—V/e issue exactly the same specifications for everybody. 
But if there is something that is manufactured in India and not at home, 
or at home and not in India, in the case of structural work we would 
say that acid or basic steel would be permitted and this should allow the 
Indian manufacturer to come in. 

President.- As a matter of fact what we had in our minds when this 
question was put was wagons. But we have already gone into that. 

Mr. Ginieola.—What is the total value of your purchases made in a 
complete financial year? 

Mr. Kirkhope .—In what class of materials? 

Mr. Qinwala.—l want to know the total value of your purchases. 

Mr. Kirkhope .—Last year in the case of textiles it came to about Bs. 164} 
lakhs. 

Mr. Ginwala .—I was rather referring to the total value of the stores 
purchased. 

Mr. Kirkhope.— you will understand that we only started purchasing 
engineering stores from June last. 

Mr. Qinwala.-As far as you could give them for a full financial year. 

I take it that you have completed ona full year. 

Mr. Kirkhope.—Vfe have completed one full financial year in textiles 
and are completing another financial year In textiles and engineering but 
we did not start purchasing engineering stores at the beginning of the 
financial year. The average figure so far lor engineering—from June last 
up to the middle of this month—has been two lakhs a month. 

Mr. Ginimln,—Do 1 understand that as far as you are organised at 
present your activities are .•oniined more or less to the two classes of purchases 
—textiles and engineering? 

Mr, Kirkhope.—Yes, but engineering covers a very wide range. Engineer¬ 
ing includes hardware, oils, etc., and textiles practically cover all the possible 
purchases. We do not purchase paper for example or anything in the way 
of stationery. 

Mr. Omteoln.—Who purchases that? 

.Mr. Kirkhope .—The Controller of Printing, Stationery and Stami*. 

Mr. Oinwttla .—^What is the total value of the transactions that you put 
ilirough in a year? 

Mr. Kirkhope .—^The textiles would be about Bs. li* crores and in 
engineering, so fat, from our average it will be about Bs. 24 lakhs, but that 
of course gives no indication as to what the future will be. We started 


* Tbit 1 beliere ni l go up 
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in lime and our tirst puroheae was not made for some Ume after we 
started, and we still have a lot of purchases to complete. Our biggest pur> 
chases are only now coming on. 

Mr, Qinwala .—In that I would like you to give us some idea as to'what 
proportion was imported and what was locally purchased. Can you give us 
some idea? 

A/r. Kirkhope .—Our Administration Report gives the proportion of textiles, 
which was 92 per cent, last year for locally purchased and locally manufactured. 

Mr. (iinwala .—With regard to engineering, you are not in a position Ip 
aay? 

Mr. Kirkhope .—1 am not in a position to say absolutely just now, but 
ft is perfectly plain that the bulk of the engineering purchases will be of 
imported materials for some time. * 

Afr. Ginwala .—That is what I gather also. You cannot give us any figure 
which will be of great value showing the proportion between the articles 
imported and those locally manufactured? 

Afr. Kirkhope .—I cannot give you figures of any value. I could work out 
what was purchased of local manufacture. But I don’t think that it w^ould 
be useful. At the present stage it would be very small. 

Mr. Ginwala .—In thase Departments that purchase through you. what 
are the Departments that ore compelled to do so? Are there any Depart, 
ments of tlie Government of India or local Governments which are compelled 
to purchase through you or is it all optional? 

Mr. Kirklwpe .—The Government of India are ot the present time con¬ 
sidering what Departments should purchase through its but no decision has 
been come to as yet. 

A/r. Ginwala .—Unless there was a certain amount of compulsion on some 
of those Departments to purchase through you, it would bo expensive to 
run the whole Department, would it not? 

Mr. Kirkhope.’—Thai is correct. But curiously the Departments with whom 
it would always be optional to purchase through us aro those tliat are 
making most use of iis—the Departments of a Afajor Local Government, for 
example. • 


Mr. Ginwala .—Do I understand that, so far as railways are concerned, 
—I am talking of the State Raihvays and not the company managed railways 
—they do not purchase through your agency? 

A/r. Kirkhope .—They are not compelled to purchase through our agency, 
and the matter of their coming to us for oil purchases is before the Rail- 
way Board now. At present they purcliase through our agency articles of 
jute, canvas and a few others. 

Mr. —Those are locally manufactured? 

A/r. Kirkhope. Yes. They have come to us voluntarily for the pur¬ 
chase of certain articles—for instance creosote. About five lakhs worth of 
creosote was purchased for them the other day. 

A/r. OmK-rtfa.—T take it that that generally applies to two cases, (i) when 
the thing is urgently required and (n) when it U locally manufactured. 

A/r. Kirkhope.—Y oh. Creosote, for instance, is locally manufactured. 

A/r GinMiaffl.—It may be one or the other or both, but in most other 
sascs they purchase direct. 

A/r. Kirkhope.—Yen. Practirally all purehaaea are made direct. Thev 
come to US for very little indeed. 

ni-that ia the moat important 

P^o^ng IS.iTrieSTrtil"®"'"^"" 

3 o*^be "’•y purchaaed under rule 



Mr. Ginmola.—You bUo purohsae locally manuffiotured attioles, but <h* 
pobt I want to bring out is this. Take s, ossa where a locally finished 
article is manufactured Viat of imported material which pays a duty: pit head 
gears, for instance. They are now classed as mdchhieiy as yon know. Now 
if the local manufacturer has to pay on the materials that lie uses a duty 
of 10 per cent, whilst the finished article comes at 2<1 per cent, you would 
take into account the duty of per cent., would not you, in comparing 
prices, whereas as a matter of fact he pays a duty of 10 per cent, on 60 per 
cent, of hisonaterials. In a case like that, is this comparison under the rule 
erfair between the two articles P 

Mr. Kirfchope.—Obviously on the face of it, it is not fair. 

Mr. Qinwala ,—In that case, does the rule really help the local manufacturer?' 

Mr, Kirhhope *—I don't think that the rule precludes us from consider- 
'ing the question ^ as you put it. "We could estimate that say 60 per sent, 
of the finished article is made from imported material and.oaloulate accordingly. 

Mr. Oinwala. -You could, but will you be allowed to say that because 
there is the further qualification that you must buy in the cheapest market? 

Mr. Kirlckope ,—I think that I cannot commit Government by an ex¬ 
pression of opinion on that point, but I feel sure that, if it were put befoce- 
Government in that light, they would accept it as reasonable. 

Mr. Qinwala .—Quite so. In this particular industry which we are enquir¬ 
ing into that question comes in. That is why I am asking you about it. 
Has there been any suggestion up till now that in comparing prices you 
must make allowance for the higher duty that the local manufacturer hoe 
got to pay on his raw materials, as compared with the duty on the finished 
article? 

Mr. Kirfchope.—There was almost a similar case, viz., the question of 
eleotno cables. 


Mr. Oinwala.—I know that case very well. At present 1 am not dis¬ 
cussing the question of the lemoval of the duty on raw materials. That is 
a much wider question. I am at present concerned with this rule under 
which you are asked to compare prices. I mean to say that, if you literally 
follow that rule, it does not meet the requiremente of the Indian mami. 
facturer, does it? • 

Mr. Kirkhope. It does place the Indian manufacturer on a less advan¬ 
tageous basis than the homo manufacturer, but I don’t think that, if we 
calculated prioce ae you suggest, the Government of India would refuse to 
support us. 

Mr. Oinwala.—I am not referring to your .Department at all. There is 
a general complaint that in comparing these prices the duty first of all is 
not taken into account. Now this would go further than that. You may 
take the duty of 2i per cent, into account but what should be taken into 
account is the duty of 10 per cent, on raw materials. Do you think that 
would dD°H*f ® ‘hsmselyes, all Departments 

expression of 

opinicm with regard to other people. ^ 

President.—I quite understand that your Department which haa got a big 
would be able to work out the duty paid 
materials by the local manufacturer, but if it were an indi- 
officer, he could hardly work that out, because he is 
not in a pMition to eatixnate what the amoimt is. 

O"- We keep the 
“2* ’'®®P 'ip-to-date. It is'^yery 
aiuicutt.. mdeed for the individual officer, though not difficult for UsT. ^ 

Prriij^Bf.—That is so. Take the example of pH head geara. It would: 
^ pO(*ible for you to ascertain wiibout much diffloulty from the looal menu 
faoturer what quantity of ateel he would use and wSt duty he would haw 
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P*j o$>it. Thnefon you oouU work out tii* pwportion ol thrt Jo tii* 
Mm cOit. But I dm’t lee bow an ExooutiTO fiogiuMr ot tike Bom» eua 
BitiMlngi Bnnoh ol ti^e Publio W<»ks DqMaimqpt ^uld do that. 

Ur, Kirkhopt. —^There b another point by wblW the local manulaotunis 
are placed on "a more advantageoue Saab tium Mr. Oinwtia auggesb -aita it 
b tab: that in oaloubting the duty payable on a fabrioated atti(^ auob 
aa pit head geara we ahould oaloulate the duty not only on materiab but 
alao the bbour put into the atructure. 

Mr. OinwaJa. —^That would be 3i per cent., would it not? 

Mr. Kirkhopt. —Two-halt per cent, on the total. 60 per cant, of the Ind l a p 
manufacture would come in at 10 per cent, and 40 per cent, b labour oo# 
which would aUo get 3t per cent. 

Mr. Qinwala. —^Bren so, he would be at a dbadeantage. 

Mr. Kitkhope. —But not so much. It depends on the ratio of nfkterial 
to'*'manufacturing cost. Pit bead gear happens to be a simple structure wfaace 
the cost of material is more than the coat of labour, but there b a converse 
b)'this—more labour and little material. 

Mr. Qinwala. —^That is perfectly true, but the point is thb. Before you 
can compare prices, you must put both the manufacturera more or lees on 
«*the same basis. 

Mr. Kirkhopt. —Yes. 

Mr. Qinwala. —Here in this case it b a question of steel that b used, 
but there are other raw materiab used by the Indian manufacturer on which 
also be has got to pay a duty. That b not ordinarily taken into account 
in comparing prices, b not that aof 

Ur. Kirkhopt .— We realise that. I have with me various anomalous 
cases. For instance, in the manufacture of cables which we hare discussed, 
there b a iarifl rate on the cable aa manufactured but there are quite differ, 
ent tariff rates on the component parb of the cable. 

Mr. Qinwala. —^That b a particularly bad case. 

Mr. Kirkhopt. —^Tfaen there are bther cases like corrugated sbeeb. There 
b a certain tariff rate on the bbck sheet; and another on the spelter for 
gtivanbing. Presumably galranbing is going to be done in India. Oalva- 
nbed sheets are allowed to come in at a certun rate which I t^k b 10 pet 
cent. The spelter is allowed to come at 16 per cent., so that to make 
corrugated sheets you have to use component parb paying a duty of 10 psi 
cent, and 16 per cent. 

Mr. Qinwala. —With regard to the purchase locally of imported articlea 
do yon remeniber what Sir Campbell Rhodes said in hb note in the report of 
the Raiiway Industries Committee, page Of The gist of that b that it b 
not cheaper for Government to import articles which could be locally pur* 
chased, and one of the reasons he gives there b that it oosb Government a 
certain amount of overhead charges to stock and to purchase abo. First of all, 
does Government incur overhead charges by having to import articles f 

Mr. Kirkhopt. —I do not quite understand. 

Mr. Ginwala.—Supposing you wanted a certain article, you call for a 
tender. The local merchants quote say £10. Then you say " you want 
£10. I can get thb article landed here at £9. I cannot buy from yon 
because there b a difference of £1,” but the contention is that the difference 
of £1 means a certain amount of overhead charges and other expenses that 
Government have incnrred though they have not taken them into account in 
getting that amount of £9. Are there any overhead charges or notf 

Mr. Kirkhopt.—1 do not see any overhead charges except those that wo 
have taken into consideration, interest and so on. 

Mr. Qinmla .—Ton have got the whob purchasing department there in 
Bondon; yon have got your testing officers; yon have got various other 
dspartomb which are connected with the purchase of stores in that way. 

▼OL. in. T 
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In Cfticulating the difference between the imported price and lie price a 
which you purchase an article loc^y here, do you make an allowance foi 
the overhead charges that you must necessarily incur at the other end f 

Mr. Kirkhope. —No, because we consider that the Indian. Stores Depart¬ 
ment expenses are practically the same as the London Stores Departmeni 
expenses. 

Mr. Oinwala. —But that is expenditure at both en^s. You import an 
article for some department of the Government of India. You get into 
communication with your London Department. That Department says that 
the c.i.f. landed price is £9. You have made enquiries here from local 
Hlerchants, say Mr. Smith, and he wants £10. So there is a difference 4f 
£1. Is that £1 the real difference in the actual cost of the article to the 
Government? • . ' 

iff', —That is the actual difference, I think, in our way of 

ealoulating.. ^ 

Mr. Oinwala. —Do you make any allowance for your administrative gnd 
other charges at the other end in every case in which you import an artide? 
This man gives you the article on the spot; you do not incur any other 
expenditure. There is no overhead charge here but at the other end. 

Mr. Kirkhope. —There is our overhead charge. 

Mr. Ginioala. —Will you add that to the price? 

Mr. Kirkhope. —The one cancels the other. 

Mr. Oinwala. —^You ask for a tender and a merchant quotes £10. You 
cable home for the article. Do you take into account the expenses at the 
other end on that article when you compare the price of that with the price 
that was quoted here. 

Mr. Kirkhope. —Do you mean the cost of the cable, cost of stationery 
and labour, etc.? 

President. —The suggestion is rather this. The cost of purchase in 
England includes a proportion of the cost, of the Director General of Stores’ 
office. There ought therefore to bo an addition to the purchase price of each 
imported article on this account. In other words the cost of the Stores De¬ 
partment would be spread over the entire purchases, so that there would be 
an average percentage on the value which ought to be added to purchases 
made through the Director General of Stores. 

Mr. Kirkhope. —^We know that cflmes to about 2 per cent, and that is 
what we charge, 2 per cent, for purchase and inspection; so that the two 
balance. 

Mr. Mather.—Is that 2 per cent, actually debited to the final purchasing 
department and a similar 2 per cent, debited in the case of purchases made 
at home? 

Mr. Kirkhope. —It is so in actual fact, but I am afraid indenting depart¬ 
ments do not really see it. 

. Mr. Mather.—Ihen it is not a burden ^on the departmental budget, but 
the 2 per cent, that you charge is a burden’on the budget? 

Mr. Kirkhope.—the indentor is charged the cost of the article plus 2 
per cent. 

Mr. Ginwolo.—-That is for your department. In comparing the import 
price with the local price do you take that 2 per cent, with the foreign 
price? 

Mr. Kirkhope. —No, we do not. I think they cancel each other. 

Mr. Oinwala.—I do not know whether that is the position. Here yon 
may not incur any additional expenditure even though you add 2 per cent. 

Mr. Kirkhope. —That is quite true. 

Mr. Oinwala.—It you import, your expenditure will remain the same at 
this end. . 
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Mr. E?lSRfcop«.—Within limits it will remain the same, but as ouJf'^ar* 
chases grow our expenditure will increase. 

Mr. Ginwala .—It is not a question of expenditure at this end. The 
question is that merchants complain that when an article can be l^ally 
purchased at a slightly higher rate, it is not purchased because the price is 
higher, and be says that the charges that ought to be added at the othdr 
end are not added. 

Mr. Kirkhope .—I cannot see that it makes any difference. To each of 
the quotations, £9 and £10, should be added 2 per cent., and we have a 
still greater difference because 2 per cent, on £9 is less than 2 per cent, on 

Mr. Qinieala .—In the case of the imported article^ purchased locally you 
hitve to submit them to tests? 

Mr. Kirkhope. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala ,—Is that so in erery case? 

Mr. Kirkhope .—If you mean by test, inspection generally, inspection 
covers testing the material and other examinations, we always purchase after 
inspection. 

Mr. Ginwala .—But when the article is imported you do not inspect it any 
further in this country, do .you? , I 

Mr. Kirkhope .—We do not test or inspect articles if they come througli 
the Director General of Stores. There was only one special case—a case of 
urgency—I know of, where we had to do it. m order to get an article out 
into the country very quickly, the Director General’s test has been waived 
and we undertook the test here. But that is a very special case and does 
not really come in. 

Mr. Ginwala .—Have you found much difference in the price—I am 
talking of imported articles—when you have purchased them in the country 
and when you have imported them direct? 

Mr. Kirkhope.—You are still talking of articles fabricated abroad. In 
some cases there is a difference and in some others there is practically no 
difference, and in these cases we have been able to place orders in the 
country. 

Mr, Ginwala. What is the proportion of the two? Do you generally 
manage to get your requirements here or do you more often import? 

Mr, Kirkhope .—As I have stated already when the matter is one of 
great urgency and when the indenter must have the stuff at once, we pur¬ 
chase m the country only comparing the prices from that point of view: 
that IS to say, we make allowance for the urgency; but when there is time 
to get an article from home and the home article is cheaper it is got from 
home. 


Mr. Ginwala.—Vo you usually find the home article cheaper taking into 
account everything? 

Mr. Kirkhope.—Yea, but I qualify that by saying that our experience is 
stelidUy coming down 

do you make any allowance for the fact that the 
local merchant has got to stock his article? 

Mr. Kirkhope.—No. 

allowance be made for that because you 
nave got to send your indent long in advance whereas you expect the local 

_ Mr. Kirkhope. I think that turns on the urgency of delivery 

he wants his own 

you have got to pay it, but I am talking of the normal condition of 
business. Is he not entitled to ask you to take that into account? 

T 2 
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Mr. Kirkhope.—l! we can afford to wait for the article anS the Ihdiair 
importer can import it equa% with the exporter of a home manufacturer 
then he is on all fours. 

Preiident.—Is not there this possibility f jSs long as you purchase any¬ 
thing direct from the manufacturer there, in the case of things tKat are in 
common use and constantly required, Government Departments in India 
should carry a certain amount of stock themselves. JBut if purchases were- 
made in India, that stock would be carried by the importer. Of course 
special articles are required for special works. But take the case of steel 
joists for buildings. 

Mr. Kirkhope .—As a young department we have not had very much, 
experience of that sort of thing. In the engineering articles we have dealt 
with up to now, there is so great a diversity that we could not expect any 
imperter to kee^ stocks, but if we take an article in common use, such as, 
electric lamps, we make running contracts. These articles are stocked by 
the contractor all over the country and, as the indenting officers require 
them, they simply write to manufacturer’s depot for the supplies. The 
contract provides for a maximum and a minimum, with a clause providing 
for due notice if the maximum quantity is to be exceeded. In that case, 
of course, the manufacturer stocla everything and the ordinary consuming 
officers stock nothing. There are other articles that we are attempting to- 
work on the same lines, for example, bicycle tyres. We have just started 
to purchase these, and we hope that we will be able to work out a similar 
contract with them. We will give the approximate monthly consumption of 
tyres and the contractor will stock sufficient for his month’s supply and 
the indenting officer as he wants them will indent for the tyres. 

Pre$ident .—^That is, instead of the department holding the stock and 
paying interest charges and so on, it will pay under this system to the 
contractor who has to carry the stock for them. 

Mr. Kirkhope .—Yes. 

Mr. Oinieala. —^You are referring to this mandate from the Legislative 
Assembly. It is rather going further than the Legislative Assembly did. 
(Was not that the case in which it was suggested that certain stores, railway 
materials and so on, were purchased in the United Kingdom at a hi^er rate 
than they could have been purchased on the Continent and it was in that 
connection that the Legislative Assembly said that the articles were to be 
purchased in the cheapest market. Had it any reference to Indian indus¬ 
tries P 

Mr. Kirkhope. —We understand it to be so. 

Preeident .—What had you in mind when you said “ a clear mandate- 
from the Legislative Assembly?” What resolution or Act of the Assembly 
are you thinking of? 

Mr. Kirkhope .—^The particular incident to which Mr. Ginwala referred. 

Mr. Ginwala .—I remember that debate and it chiefly turned on this 
question. Sir William Meyer gave evidence before the Acwort);i Committee 
&si he had to buy for some reasons in the British market, even though 
some of the things might have been bought on the Continent at a cheaper 
rate, and that led to some debate. Was not it rather in that connection? 

Mr. Kirkhope .—When we compare prices we are not merely comparing 
British and Indian prices. We will buy French or Belgian steel^and have 
bought American machinery in competition with British machinery. 

Ml. OinxBola .—I am trying to draw.a distinction. This decision and this 
debate of the Legidative Assembly had hardly much reference to buying in 
the cheapest market where Indian manufacture is concerned. Hiey never 
■aid that preference should not be given to the Indian manufacture because 
iffieK was a difference in price'. 

Mr. Kirkhope. —We understand that no preference is to be given to 
Indian manufdcture. That is how wd interpret the mandate. 
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Mr, &tnvx>Ia.—I am perhaps mistaken. M 7 recollection is that this debate 
proceeded on this particular purchase in the United Kingdom rather than on 
the Continent at ^at time. Am I to take it that eren when there is a slight 
difference between tiie Indian price and the foreign price almost invariably 
you must accept the lower price P 

Mr. Kirkhope. —^By slight difference you mean one per cent, or sof 

Mr. Qinwaia. —It is difficult to say: 1 per cent, may be negligible, say 
d per cent. 

Mr. Kirkhope. —My answer to that is that we are guided by prices. 

President. —Of course you are bound by the recent orders of the Govern¬ 
ment of India. What we are really entitled to ask you is what you consider > 
the existing orders to mean and how you carry them out? ^ 

Mr. Oinwala. —^I mean to say, do you gather your orders to buy in the 
cheapest market from your roles? 

Mr. Kirkhope. —Yes. 

Mr. Oinxvala. —They do not always say that they should be purchased 
in the cheapest market. 

Mr. Kirkhope. —There are qualifications. We never buy a thing merely 
because it is the cheapest. We have to provide a quality sufficiently good 
for the purpose. 

Mr. Oinwala. —Quality being the sameP 

Mr, Kirkhope. —Yes, what I may say is that we aim at equal value. We 
do not aim at the cheapest price. 

Mr. Oinwala.—Bnt the point is that there is no preference in favour of 
the Indian manufacture so far as the principle of Government purchase is 
concerned ? 

Mr. Kirkhope. —No. Mr. Reaks points out that there is in fact pre¬ 
ference, i.e., other things being equal we must purchase from the Indian 
manufacturer. 

Mr. Kale. —Does it mean that some latitude is given to yon in inter¬ 
preting this rule? 

Mr. Kirkhope. —I think I have answered that question before. We are 
guided by price, quality and general suitability. 

Mr. Oinwala. —In connection with some structural materials and other 
articles it has been suggested to us by some of the firms that, even when the 
prices are the same and the quality is the same, orders are sent home for 
those articles. Would your department plead guilty to that charge ? 

Mr. Kirkhope. —Certainly not. 

Mr. Oinwala. —May I take it that so far as your department is concerned 
it does not? 

Mr. Kirkhope. —Certainly, it does not. 

Mr. Kale. —But is there any truth in the complaint, not of course with 
reference to your department? 

Mr. Kirkhope. —I cannot answer that. 

Mr. Kale. —Have you got any information? 

Mr. Kirkhope. —It is hardly information. What is gossip is not informa- 
iiion. 

President.—Has anything come to you officially which you are at liberty 
'to mention to the Board? 

Mr. Kirkhope. —I can only say with regard to that, whenever an indeint 
ia placed on the Director General of Stores for anything that we believe can 
be manufactured in India, we write to the indenting officer and suggest that 
■he should procure the article in India provided the price is reasonable. 

President. —^Bnt do they come to your notice? 
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Mr. Kirkkope. —Every indent that goes to the Director General of Stores 
from any department comes to our Department. 

Mr. Mather. —Not in original, but a copy is sent to you ? 

Mr. Kirkkope. —Yes. 

Mr. Oinwala. —Is it for your information or is it for you to take any 
action? 

Mr. Kirkkope. —We criticise it. 

Mr. Oinwala. —Do you send your criticism to that^particular department? 

Mr. Kirkkope. —We go through the indent item by item and we draw the 
, attention of the indenting officer to any article that we consider can be 
manufactured in India. ^ 

*Mr. Oinwafa. —This is one of the points I wish to know more about. Can 
you give lA any instances in which this has been doqp? You need not name 
the department, if you do not wish to. 

Mr. Kirkkope. —There have been cases wliere structural steel work has 
been sent home,* and we hare taken up with the department concerned and 
suggested that they should get the steel work in India. 

Ur. Oinwala.—That complaint, then, that I referred to, has some founda¬ 
tion for it because it was in reference to structural work. One of the reasons 
given for this is that the purchasing department wants to avoid the dick and 
worry of inspection and various other things in this country which can be 
transferred to some other department at home. Do you think that has 
something to do with it? 

Mr. Kirkkope. —Well, I think the line of least resistance is the easiest 
one to take. They have been accustomed to go home. It gives no trouble: 
they have merely to write for the article and they get it. 

President. —As soon as they begin to employ your department, the relief 
from responsibility ought to be quite ns real on this side as on the other. 

Mr. Kirkkope. —We can get hold of the officer in India easily: get him 
on the telephone or Write to him and get a direct reply, or in certain cases 
go to the site so that we readily ascertain exactly what is required and is 
most suitable. 

Mr. Oinwala. —Do you think, so far as these purchasing departments are 
concerned, you would take over the* responsibility, so far as inspection and 
Other things go, that is now on the home department? 

Mr. Kirkkope. —We function exactly the same as the home department 
does in the case of orders placed with us, that is on the details given we draw 
up a specification or a complete scheme, if necessary, and if we think it 
necessary we send our specification to the indenting officer for his criticism; 
then we call for tenders and consider the tenders, and again, if necessary, we 
ask the indenting officer to go through certain points with us and we then 
place the contract. We see to the inspection of the article throughout the 
course of manufacture. If it is an articledihe machinery, after it is erected, 
we see it again and give it a running test. 

Mr. Oinwala. —So that in that case from the point of view of the indent¬ 
ing officer he would be'in the same position so far as trouble and worry goes? 

Mr. Kirkkope. —He would be in a rather better position because we are 
more easily approachable. * 

Mr. Oinwala. —So that this idea that by indenting for these articles from 
abroad he saves a lot of worry is a matter of habit? 

Mr. Kirkkope. —It is to a great extent a matter of habit, but for articles 
manufactured abroad we cannot function in the same way because we have 
npt got our inspectors there. 

Mr. Oinwala.—The reason given was that he would rather indent for that 
thing than purchase it in India because it would save him a lot of trouble, 
whereas according to what you have said just now that is only a misappre- 
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heusion on hia part. It trould save him just as much trouble and 
probably more. 

Mr. Kirkhope. —Yes, he would probably save himself from much worry. 

Mr, Ginwala. —Do you receive any direct complaints about fabricated 
steel and those articles that are manufactured in this country from the 
manufacturers that orders are going home? 

Mr. Kirkhope .— It is difficult to give specific instances. We hear of these 
things. Such complaints usually go to the Industries Department who may 
pass them on to us to investigate. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Are these complaints frequent? 

Mr. Kirkhope. —No. 

Mr. Ginwala. —I mean ai’e the complaints with reference to your depart¬ 
ment or with reference to other departments who do not buy in this coimtry ? 

iWr. Kirkhope. —We have had no complaints with reference to our depart¬ 
ment. 

Mr. Ginwala .— ^I’hen these complaints ore against other purchasing depart¬ 
ments? 

Mr. Kirkhope .— Yes. 

Mr. Gimoaltt .— Have you found on investigation justification in any cases 
for these complaints? 

iUr. Kirkhope. —We have not investigated many cases of that nature. 
On the other hand in many <ases when we have brought to the notice of 
purchasing officers facilities for purchasing in India, they have taken our 
advice and purchased locally. 

Mr. Ginwala .— What I mean to say is, if a complaint is made to the 
Industries Department by a manufacturer that his manufacture is not pur¬ 
chased by a department, probably he gives you an instance in which that 
has been done. Don’t you investigate that particular complaint? 

Mr. Kirkhope .— The complaints have been most general. We compile for 
the Engineering Association a statement showing what articles have been 
indented tor on home which they say tliey are either manufacturers or im¬ 
porters of, and we publish that from time to time. It is usually when that 
statement goes out that they make a complaint. Then it is too late of 
course to make an investigation. 

Mr. Ginwala.—That takes me to another complaint they have made, 
that is that very often they do not know that a particular department wants 
a particular article. They say that some of the indents go home and they 
do not hear anything about them. 

Mr. Kirkhope .— They hear of it too late. 

Mr. Ginwala .— Now, is there anything which can suggest that there might 
be some ground for such complaint? We are now concerned with the parti¬ 
cular industry we are enquiring into now. We will have to do a good deal 
with it later on when the Engineering Department develops. Their complaint 
is that very often Government or a public body wants a particular article but 
they hear nothing at all about it. Even when they are in a position to give'’! 
it at a proper price they do not get the order. 

Mr. Kirkhope. —Indirectly we will help them: perhaps directly we will 
help them. We have proposals now before us that half-yearly we should 
publish a statement for the information of mailufacturers, Chambers of Com¬ 
merce, etc., of the articles that are going home. That is to say, if we find 
that there are so many cwts. of bolts going home, we will lump all these toge¬ 
ther and the net result will be say, SO tons or 100 tons of bolts going home. 
The Indian manufacturer will then know that there is a big market for 
these. 

Mr, Ginwala. — But the market for the time is gone. 

Mr. Kirkhope. —But they will prepare for the next crop so to speak. 
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Mr. CHnvsala. —^Nonr tak« a case like this; Yon have got copies of these 
indents. Then you discorer, as yon discovered in that particular instance, 
that an order was going home which might have been placed here, would 
you in that case be prepared to tell the Indian* manufacturer “ Here is this 
order going home, will you be prepared to tender for itf" 

Mr. Kirkhope. —We would not put it that way. If we find any article 
that is in an indent which we think can be manufactured in India, we at 
once write to the indenting officer and say that we believe that it can be 
manufactured in India, and simultaneously we write to those whom we think 
could manufacture the article and ask them for prices and deliveries, etc. 
•We pass that information on to the indentor, and in many cases we have 
succeeded in having the order on home cancelled and placed in India. 

J^r. Oinwaia. —Do you get a copy of the indent in time to stop the tender 
going home? * 

Mr. Kirkhope. —We have actually succeeded in doing it. We get a copy 
in our hands before it reaches the Director General’s hands. 

Mr. Oinwaia. —They do not tell you beforehand P They simply indent 
and then send you h copyP 

Mr. Kirkhope. —They send it simultaneously. 

Mr. Oinwaia. —Then there is very little time to take action. 

Mr, Kirkhope. —There is not much time, but still it is effective in many 
oases. 

Mr, Oinwaia, —^I suppose that you have got to take action by cable P 
Mr. Kirkhope. —Yes; the indent is suspended by cable. 

Mr. Oinwaia. —Can you suspend the indent over the head of the depart¬ 
ment oonoemedP 

Mr. Kirkhope. —No; that is not in our power. 

President. —^When a department has definitely decided to employ you for, 
jet us say, textiles, all their demand for textiles come to you in the first 
instanceP 

Mr. Kirkhope. —^Yes." 

President. —^And it is left in your hands in which way the order is to be 
placedP 

Mr, Kirkhope. —Yes. 

Prsit'dent.—In that case you have the whole difficulty eliminated p 
Mr. Kirkhope. —^Yes. 

President.—But the people whom you cannot control are those who have 
not yet employed youP 
Mr. Kirkhope.—Yee. 

Mr. Oinwaia. —Don’t you think it would be of advantage both to yourself 
and to the Indian manufacturer if there was some interval between the 
despatch of the indent home and the receipt of a copy by you, so that it 
enables you, to persuade that department, after making enquiries, 'that it is 
•to its advantage to place the order in India. I am simply asking yon 
whether that would not be an advantage P 

Mr. Kirkhope. —There would be if we were better organised and in a 
Setter position to say always with certainty that an article can be obtained 
in India,'’but we have so mnph preliminary investigation to make at present 
that it would mean delay. There are many things that we have got to 
examine carefully, e.g., acid for batteries. We have been investigating glue. 
WSs have succeeded with red lead. White lead we are experimenting with, 
and many other things also we are enquiring into, but it takes a long time 
to grt soBoiently accurate information that an article absolutely up to the 
spe^cation can be supplied in India. 

V*- Gtnwala.—That is to say, your organisation is not yet complete f 

Mr. Kirhhope.-^o, it is not. 
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iir. Oinuxia. —Now, with regard to eimultaneous tenders, is it compulsor; 
on all dq>artmentB or they may send their' iddenta without calling for any 
tenders? Is there any obligation on their part to call for simultaneons 
tenders in this countary as weU as abroad under the rules? 

Mr, Kirkhope.—No. 

Mr. Ommia .—^Ihat is the basis of one of their complaints. 

Mr. Ktrkhope.—Thero is no rule definitely laying down that simultaneous 
•tenders should be called for. 

Mr, Oinwala. —From your department’s point of view you would recom¬ 
mend such a course, wouldn’t yon? 

Mr. Kirkkope. —I don’t think I can answer that. 

President.—Once you have got your organisation complete and your 
intelligence thoroughly up to date, would it be necessary in the case of 
orders placed through you? You would naturally call for tenders if a thing 
trere produced in India. You would know perfectly that a great many 
things were not produced in India, and there would be no particular advan¬ 
tage in calling for simultaneous tenders in that case. 

Mr. Kirkkope. —We know now that a great many things are not pro¬ 
duced in India, and there is no use calling for simultaneous tenders except 
in the hope of getting the stuff from an importer. 

President. —'What is really running in my mind is that the simultaneous 
tender method would be almost indispensable if there were no independent 
Stores Department, but the mere existence of a thoroughly independent 
Indian Stores Department to a certain extent does away with the necessity 
of simultaneous tenders in a good many cases. 

Mr. Kirkkope. —^It does in the ease of certain very special articles. 

Mr. Ginwala. —I was not referring to eases in which another purchasing 
department purchased through your department. I am talking of a pur¬ 
chasing department which is not under obligation to purchase through you. 
In that case would it not be better for the Indian manufacturer if there was 
compulsion to call for simultaneous tenders both abroad and here? 

Mr. Kirkkope. —My personal opinion is that, from the point of view of 
the Indian manufacturer, it is desirable that simultaneous tenders should 
be called for, for articles that can clearly be purchased in India. 

Mr. Oinvxila. —And within certain limitations it would also apply tp 
imported articles, would it not? * 

Mr. Kirkkope. —Yes. 

Mr. Kale. —Do you think that your department will be capable of making 
purchases even on behalf of the railways which you are not doing at the 
present moment? 

Mr. Kirkkope. — Vfe believe that. We have gone up to the Railway 
Board through the Industries Department asking that the railways should 
come to us for purchases. 'That matter is still under consideration. 

• Mr. Kale. —I mean to say in the matter of wagons. There is nothing 
specially technical about it which you cannot handle—there is nothing lika 
that? 

Mr. Kirkkope. —^There is nothing specially technical, which stands in- out • 
way. 

Mr. Kale. —So there is no difiBoulty of that character in the way? 

Mr. Kirkkope. —^No. I may say that we have in the department officers 
who ttre accustomed to the building and running of wagons. 

Mr. Kale. —^What are the relations between your department and the 
.corresponding department in London to-day? 

Mr. Kirkkope.—There are no direct relations. One is not nnder the 
other. ‘ 

Mr. Kede .— Both are nnder the Ooveminsat of India? 



Mr. Kirkhope.—Yf. 

Mr. Kale.—h it contemplated in any scheme that may be under consi¬ 
deration to transfer the work of the London department to your department f 

Mr. Kirkhope. —That I must ask you to refer to the Government of India 
in the Industries Department. 

Mr. Kale. —^Do you think you are capable of taking responsibility for 
much of the work that is being done in London? 

Mr. Kirkhope. —^Yes. 

Mr. Kale. —My impression is that the ultimate idea was to transfer most 
of the cwork from London to India. I want to know whether any steps are 
being taken in that direction. 

Ur. Kirkhqpe. —As a Stores Department we cannot take any steps in that 
direction, and any steps that may have been taken, if they have been taken, 
have been taken by the Industries Department to whom you must refer. 

Mr. Kale. —May I take it that one of the objects of the Stores Depart¬ 
ment is the pronjotion of the development of Indian industrial resources? 

Mr. Kirkhope. —That is so. 

Mr. Kale. —And subject to fair price and good quality you always try to 
attain that object: may I take it as that? 

Mr. Kirkhope. —What do you mean by “ fair price?” 

Mn Kale. —^The same thing as “ not unfavourable.” 

Mr. Kirkhope. —Then my answer is “ yes.” 

Mr. Kale. —^There are two things I sec from your report. It is stated as 
one of the objects of the department to promote the development of Indian 
resources. At the same time you have to make your purchases in India 
subject to certain conditions as to quality and price. I want to know whether 
these two objects are consistent: whether one has not to be sacrificed for 
the other? 

Jfr. Kirkhope. —I don’t see why it should be. 

Mr. Kale. —Because in encouraging industries it may have to be done by 
sacrificing if not the quality at least the price. 

Mr. Kirkhope. —We are not permitted, as regards cost, to do so. 

Mr. Kale. —So far as your department is concerned, you arc not allowed 
or expected to do that? 

Mr. Kirkhope. —We are not expected to sacrifice either the quality or the- 
price in the interest of an industry. 

President.—^Before the establishment of an Indian Stores Department it 
seems likely that the Indian manufacturer was frequently overlooked, but 
the mere existence of the department does operate to encourage him in the 
various ways which Mr. Kale has explained to you. 

, Mr. Kirkhope. —I can give many instances where we bring the possibilities 
of mandlacture to the notice of Indian, manufacturers. We are always 
•itc^iittg for things of that sort and we are always bringing manufacturing* 
possibdities to the notice of Indian manufacturers. 

'■\^'jlir. Kale. — In that way their development is facilitated? Formerly they 
. siquid^t have been able even to know exactly how things were going; much 
hM colilji tW have an opportunity to tender? « 

Mr.'Kirkhope.—Tbej get an opportunity not only when we write to them, 
but wtf «fe constantly seeing the manufacturers. A great deal of my time 
V hs taken up in interviewing those interested in Indian trade or manufacture. 

Mr, Kale. —^That practically amounts to direct encouragement? 

Mr. Kirkhope. —^It is direct encouragement. The manufacturer comes to 
ns and he says he is capable of manufacturing certain things. We. have 
specification whereby that article can be judged. We ask him to submit 
samples either to our head office, or to the Test House, or to the MetsllurgioBl 
Inspector, and the articles sre examined usually or they are analysed' or tested 
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b? Tarions mathoda. Tbay may come ap to the standard and wa say that 
ve are prepared to recommend the article for general use. If they do not 
oomo up to the standard we say in what respect it fails to come np to the 
standaid, and ask the manufacturers to improve in the direction indicated. 
We are constantly doing that. 

Mr. Kale. —That was what I wanted to know exactly. That does amount, 
to my mind, to giving direct encouragement. 

Mr. Kirkhope. —^The other day, for instance, we picked up in Calcutta a 
little piece of iron used by millions for baling jute. Wo sent that to Tata- 
nagar to our Metallurgical Inspector and asked him if Tatas could make 
them. His answer was that Tatas could roll the bar and that a certain 
engineering works close by could punch the holes. We then wrote to the firm 
near Tata’s works and stated “ here is the sample, the market is so tmd so, 
go ahead.” If they like to push the market, they can. That is only one 
instance. 1 can give you many instances. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Have you imported any structural materialh since Junef 

Mr. Kirkhope, —Do you mean by “ structural materials ” bridges, roofs 
and that sort of thing? 

Mr. Qinwala. —Yes. 

Mr. Kirkhope. —No. Up to the present time we have done no bridges or 
roofs. The only thing that approaches structural materials is the cranes that 
I referred to earlier. These will be imported shortly. 

Mr. Qinwala. —They are treated as machinery. 

Mr. Kirkhope. —Yes. Tliis is a peculiar case. They are hand cranes and 
yet they have certain holes which allow them to be operated by electrical 
machinery. That may rather puzzle the Customs authorities. 

Mr. Qinwala. —The holes may be there merely to save Tf per oent. f 

Mr. Kirkhope. —^That is our specification, not the manufacturers’. 
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. No. M. 

Chief Mining Engineer, Railway Board. 

Written. 

m t»ble show, the areraL p?Lb "aW t ^ f The follow- 

'Coal year by year from 1913:_ ^ Railways for their Locomotive 


Desherghur 

Quality. 


Per ton f.o.r. 
colliery. 


1913 . 
I9U . 
1915. . 
".1916.17 
1917-18 
1918.19 
1919.20- 

1920- 21 

1921- 22 

1922- 23 
19».M 
1924-25 


Rs. A. p. 
5 4 0 
5 4 0 
5 0 0 
4 12 0 

4 8 0 

5 4 0 

6 4 0 
6 12 0 

7 8 0 
11 0 0 
11 12 0 
12 8 0 


Coking. 


Selected Jbaria. 


CoAie. 


let Class 
Jharia. 


Per ton f.o.r. colliery. 


Rs. A. F. 

3 0 0 

3 14 0 

4 0 0 
4 0 0 

3 8 0 

4 8 0 

5 4 0 

5 6 0 

6 4 0 
9 8 0 

10 4 0 

11 0 0 


Rs. A. P. 
3 0 0 
3 14 0 
3 12 0 
3 4 0 
3 4 0 

3 4 0 

4 12 0 
4 8 0 
6 0 0 
8 12 0 
9 8 0 

10 4 0 


Whe n ue three years contracts—1922-23, 1923-24 and toos 
entered into, I was on lonir leara in 1924-25—were 

..4 a a» teSniS"*™ “•** 

in large qnaatitiee under Rs. 9 per ten. “ *“ Hailwaya again 
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A 4ug» cnuatitr of flio coal consumed by the lai;ge Iron and Steal Works 
is pnnhaaed eiibw at tiie actual rate paid Iv the State BaiHrays for ooal 
of a si]mlar_ quality or at the State Bailways rate plus annas ei(^t, and I 
do not oonsider that tba lack of adequate transport facilities has had any¬ 
thing to do with the rise in the price paid by Iron and Steel Oompanies 
tor their ooal during the past 10 years. 

Stotsmsnt II. — Letter, doled Veeember Itth, 19tS, from the Chief Uitting 
Engineer, Baihmy Board, to the Tariff Board—giving additional informa¬ 
tion ashed for. 

I enclose herewith the following statements: — 

(1) Tabular statement of Bailway purchases of coal, year by year, 
from 1909 in total quantities. * 

(3) Total amount of coke manufactured at Giridih, Bararee, Itodna 

and Itoyabad by-pr^uct plants. 

(8) Amount of coal per ton required for manufacture of coke by 
Giridih, Bararee, Lodna and Loyabad. 

(4) Large purchases for Bailways. 

(5) Statement showing output of Bailway Collieries with raising sost 

and present monthly output. 

(S) A statement of the costs at Eargali Colliery. 

I have not yet received the output, etc., figures of Giridih and Joint 
Colliery at Bokaro from the Agent, East Indian Bailway. 
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STATEMENT N(k_ (^. 

Total amount of Co&| manufaetuM at Modtm Plantt. 


Year. 

Lodnft. 

BAraree. ; Loyabad, 

Giridih. 


Tons, 

Tons. Tons. 

Tons 

1914. 



38,639 

1916. 

* 

.. 

37,872 

1916. 



41,789 

1917. 

37,877 


43,490 

1918. 

38.288 


46,742 

*^919. 

42,069 

.. 42,761 

45,690 

1920 . 

36,637 

69,629 

44,677 

1921. 

37,444 

695 82,012 

39,720 

1922 . 

36,567 

44,799 66,356 

41,953 


STATEMENT No. (3). 


Consumption of Coal per ton of Coke manufactured. 


Iiodna . 
Bararee 
Loyabad 
Giridih 


Tons. 
1-36 
1-49 
1-34' 
1 - 83 : 


STATEMENT No. (4). 
Large purchases for Sailways during 



Colliery Seam. | 

Tons. 

. W. Railway— 


H. V. Low ami Company 

. Ekra(n, 12,13 and 14) . 
Lakurka (12, 13, 14 end 

90,000 Jharia. 


15) ... . 

120,000 „ 


Kasta Group . * 

72,000 Desherghur. 

VilUeni, Limited 

. Bagdigi (14, I4A and 15) 

100,000 Jharia. 

Bird and Company . 

. Katras (12, 13, 14 and 15) 
Loyabad (12, 13, 14 and 

96,000 ,. • 


15) ... . 

132,000 „ 


Mndidih (12,13,14 and 16) 

84,000 „ 

Agabog Brothers 

. Jogta (12, 13, 14 and 16) 

100,000 „ 

Anderson, Wright and Co 

. Central Kirkend (12, 13 


and 15) . . . 

120,000 „ 


Dhori (Kai^ali) . . 

88,000 „ 















.leva 



Colliery Seam 

Tons . 

E. B. BsUmy— 



Martin and Company 

. ^osnnda Nyodee (10, 11 

90,000 Jiiaria. 

andU) .... 

0,1 P, Railway— 

’ 


N. C. Sircar and Sons 

Baraboni, Bampnr, Mono- 
barbahal, Chota Nani 



(Foniata) « 

60,000 Desherghur. 

Bird and Company . 

. Saltore (Deeherghur) 

72,000 „ 

Macnaill and Company 

. Akalpore, Mandalpur and 

90,000 

Jamaria (Foniata) 


Chowrasie and Nodiha 



(Desherghur) . . 

50,000 

* N. C. Sircar and Sons 

. Rana, Babisole, Madhab- 


pur Nimcha, Raghu- 

' 


nathbutty and Poraecoft 

108,000 

B., B. and C. 1 Railway— 

Macneill and Company 

. Jamuria, Akalpore and 


Mandalpur (Foniata) . 

80,000 

H. V. low and Company 

. Behmandik (17) . . 

60,000 Jharia. 


New Kesanrgurrak . e 

60,000 „ 

B. and N. W. Railway— 

Villiers, limited 

, Jainty Central « • 

72,000 „ 

M. and a M. Rmlway— 

Biid and Company 

« Saltore (Desherghur) e 

72,000 Desherghur. 


STATEMENT No. (6). 
Output of Kargali Cottiery, 


1917-10 . 






Tons. 

. 106,814 

Cost per ton. 

Bs. 2-6.4-28. 

918-19 . 






. 193,223 

Rs. 2-6-2. 

919-90 . 






. 272,867 

Bs. 2-7-6. 

990-31 . 






. 329,744 

Rs. 2-11-6. 

0Slr33r . 






. 869,666 

Rs. 2-14-10. 

933-23 . 




• 


. 882,036 

Rs. 3-10-11. 


Output of Mohpani OoUiery in the Central Provinces. 

914-16 . 






Ton 

. 68,000 

Cost par ton. 

916-16 . 






. 82,000 

■ 

>16-17 . 






. 66,000 


>17-18 . 






. 76,000 

Rs. 7-44. 

>18-19 . 






. 77,000 

Rs. 8-104. 

119-30 . 






. 86,000 

Rs. 849. ^ 

0041 . 






. 86,000 

Rs. 10-8-3. 

01-23 . 






. 87,966 

Rs. 10-11-6. 

22-28 . 






. 84,674 

Figures not reoeiredi 


Monthly Saitinys at preient. 

^ ‘ ■ ■ 86,000 tons pvt vumth* 

l(ob{^ ....... 7,000 tons p«r montL 
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STATEMSiNT Ife. (6). 


The foUtmng $hou$ the eott per ton at Kargali OoUiery, 


Particulars. 

Cub. 

Stores. 

Total 

Coat pet (on. 

General Superintendence. 

lU. A. r. 

B<. A. r. 

lu. A. F. 

Re. A r, 

Senior Manager and Assistant 
Manager's salaries. 



•• 

0 1 320 

Senior Manager and Assistant 
Manager’s allowances. 




0 0*1-95 

Subordinate Superintendence 


■■ 


0 0 1-88 

Subordinate Superintendence 
allowances. 



•• 


Office Establishment 




0 1 1.39 

//.—Wcrrking Expemes. 





Payment to Contractors 

.. 



1 7 8-84 

Maintenance of Siding . 

.. 



0 0 6-15 

Other labour not included in 
coal raising co'ntract. 


• • 


0 6 6-53 

Stores and Tools . 




0 6 10-90 

Rent and Royalties 




0 n. 7-87 

Repairs to Coal Tubs . 




0 0 9-38 

Repairs to Machinery . 




0 J 0-89 

Repaira to Buildings 




« 1 0-93 

Repairs to other Works 




0 0 10-23 

New Minor Works 





Sundries ..... 




0 2 6-28 

Sundry Borings . 

Sinking Fund 

.. 



0 2 3-00 

Colliery Consumption . 


• * 

•• 

0 0 4-81 

Total 

•• 



3 10 1103 


Note. 

SINKING F0ND. 

The peroentege in respect of Sinking Fnnd charges has been calculated 
M as to reduce the Capital invested within the life of the OcWer; that ia 
to say the Capital outlay divided by the number of tons of coal which may 
be extracted as the probable yield from the mine. 

VOL. m. n 
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The Capital cost of the Colliei? has been taken at Ba. 80,00,000 up to 
' 1926 and Ue average annual outturn has been taken at 3,60,000 tons for 
60 years. 

Statement III. 


Shoving the output of Giridih and Joint Bokaro Collieries, Overall cost 
per ton and expenditure on Block account year by year from 1918-14 to 1922-23 
and the average monihly raising at present. 


Onunm coixiiaixs. 

BOKiao JODii coLuaav. 

< 

Oniptit. * 

Overall 
cost per ton. 

Block 
account 
at end of 
each year. 

■ 

Overall cost 
per ton. 

* 

Block 
account at 
end of each 
year. 



Tons. ^ 

Ite. A. p. 

Be. 

Tons. 

lU. A. P. 

Bs. 

lSlS-14 


605,822 

19 6 

61,87,070 



1,92,867 

1914-16 

. 

683,042 

1 IS 9 

58,61,611 



8,64,191 

1916-16 


776,924 

1 13 9 

51,61,745 



5,93,814 

1916-17 

«• 

727,182 

1 14 0 

54,56.813 

1,67,098 

1 12 2 

6,74,913 

1917-18 


665,743 

1 15 6 

54,99,081 

2,85,891 

1 15 4 

7,85,061 

1918-19 

. 

746,514 

1 12 10 

65,80.627 

3,47,240 

1 15 4 

7,43,242 

1916-20 

. 

768.414 

1 16 7 

66,74,281 

4,53,471 

2 2 3 

7,74,809 

1920-21 


707,024 

2 13 1 

67,85,886 

4,83,617 

2 4 2 

8,96,027 

1021-22 


630,872 

4 5 2 

61,12,682 

4,91.619 

2 6 11 

10,89,868 

1922-28 


661,081 

4 13 7 

69,82,737 

6,61,062 

2 6 7 

13,67,807 

Average monthly raisings from April to October 
1023—61,588 tons. 

Average monthly raisings from April to October 
1923—43,820 ton«. 
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Oral evidence of Mr. C. S. WHITWORTH, Cliief 
Mininf Engineer, Railway Board, recorded 
at Gdcutta on the 6th 
November 1923. 


President. —You are the Chief Mining Engineer with the Railway Board f 

Mr. Whitworth. —Yes. 

President. —Is it the function of the Chief Engineer to act as the Agent 
of the Railway Board in making coal contracts? 

Mr. Whitworth. —As regards the State-worked railways I advise the 
Railway Board and also purchase for them. I do the same thing for the 
Company-worked railways. 

President. —The negotiations are in your hands? 

Mr. Whitworth. —^The Railway Board advertise and I go through all the 
tenders and advise the Locomotive Superintendents of the three State-worked 
railways. Practically, the same course is adopted with regard to the Com¬ 
pany-worked railways, except that the latter do not always accept my recom¬ 
mendations. 

President. —Has this procedure been going on for some time? 

Mr. Whitworth. —Yes. 

President. —How long? 

Mr. Whitworth. —Since about 1912. 

President. —What has been the custom in the past in making theip 
contracts? Are they for one year at a time or for more? 

Mr. Whitworth. —Until the year commencing 1921, they were always 
yearly contracts. Only after that, the present contracts extending for three 
years for 1922-23, 1923-24 and 1924-26 were entered into. 

Mr. Oinwala. —That is, till the end of the financial year? 

Mr. Whitworth. —Yes, end of March 1926. 

President. —I don’t wish to ask any questions as to the circumstances in 
which these contracts were made. We are only interested in this question 
indirectly. What the railways pay for their coal affects everything and 
everybody. The Tata Iron and- Steel Company like other Companies have 
contracts with various collieries by which they pay either the same rate as 
the Railway Board pays or 8 annas more per ton. 

Mr. Whitworth. —That is so. 

President. —Now taking the market price of coal to-day for the selected 
Jheria or 1st class coal, is the price above or below the contract price? 

Mr. Whitworth. —Below at the moment. • 

President. —Could you tell us how long that has been the case? 

Mr. Whitworth. —Roughly for the last nine months. 

President. —And previous to that? , 

Mr. Whitworth. —The market price and the contract price were the same, 

President. —Then, during the last 9 months, there has been in the open 
market some tendency for the price of coal to fall ? 

Mr. Whitworth. —Certainly. 

President. —With reference to the question of the rise in price that has 
taken place—of course, there has been an increase during the war—what the 
Company chiefly drew our attention to was the large rise in price that had 
taken place since the war contrary to what had happened in moat other 
-esnntries where the price of coal had fallen heavily. Yen have told.us in 

IT 2 
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70 ur letter that in year opinion it is likely that there will be some fall 
price, but that yon don’t think it at all likely that it will go much below 
Bs. 9 per ton as compared with Bs. 10 or 11 which is the present rate fixed 
in contracts for Ist class coal? • 

Mr. Whitworih. —No. 

President. —^Are you prepared to express any opinion as to the causes 
which hare led to the increase in price since 1919-20 or thereabouts P 

Ur. Whitworth. —The rise up to and including 1921-22 was solely due to 
war conditions and labour unrest in the coalfields, but on the big rise between 
1921-22 and 1922-23 I would rather not express any opinion. 

President. —I am thinking mainly of the open market price. I see the 
difficulty about the contract price. 

Jtr. Whitwofth. —To a great extent the open market price is ruled, by the- 
railway rates. 

President. —Quite apart from these contracts, are you prepared to express 
any opinion as to the rise in the cost of coal ? 

Mr. Whitworth. —As I said, it was partly due to war conditions and 
partly to labour unrest. 

President. —You spend a certain amount of your time in the coalfields? 

Mr. Whitworth. —Half of my time. 

President. —You are acquainted with the conditions there? 

Mr. Whitworth. —^Yes. 

President. —What has been the result of the labour unrest, that is to say, 
how has it operated to raise the price? 

Mr. Whitworth. —The main rise took place in 1917 or 1918—I forget the 
exact date—when we were threatened with a general strike in the coalfields 
a*d coal rates were put up by eight annas per ton on condition that labour 
also received that percentage, and there have been threatened strikes since 
then which have added about two annas on the loading of coal and about 
two annas on the stacking of coal, until our present cost roughly is over 
twice as much as it was in 1914. Part of it is, of course, due to higher prices 
of materials which are coming down to some extent. 

President. —But the wages are staying up? 

Mr. Whitworth. —Yes, I don’t think that there is any chance of wages 
coming down. . > I 

President. —^The Mining Association and other witnesses have complained 
that the wages have doubled but the output is less, about two-thirds or so. 

Mr. Whitworth. —That is so. 

President.—Is there any chance of getting a better output? 

Mr. Whitworth. —Of course, we are trying all that we can think of in 
the way of mrchanical appliances but it takes a long time. In the railway 
collieries I am trying to induce labour to save but I have not bad any success, 

I am sorry to say. , 

President. —During the harvest season, do the labourers go back to their 
villages? 

Mr. Whitworth. —They will not work for more than 4 days in a week. 
They simply won’t. They say " we have enough money to last us for a 
week.” They won’t trust us with their money either. I offered to.start a 
Savings Bank for them. They prefer to spend it. » 

President. —Then you don’t consider that the lack of adequate transport 
fkoilities has had anything to do with the rise in price paid by the Tata Iron 
end Steel Company? 

Mr. Whitworth. —No. 

President. — We had some evidence yesterday from Mr. Tarlton represent¬ 
ing Messrs. Bird dc Co. and what he said was this. ' 

" Speaking for the Coal Companies which my firm represent I hero 
mention we are. carrying and have carried a constant burden 
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of Bs. 1,00,00,000 of stocks for the past 3 years, which is approxi¬ 
mately As. 8 per ton (interest charges). Analyse what this 
means in labour. We must engage labour, house it, and hold it 
in readiness to pick op dump^ coal and load it as and when 
wagons are supplied. This labour is non-productive.” 

Must not that condition of affairs, which is due apparently to transport 
difficulties, increase the cost of all coalP 

ilfr. Whitworth. —That is not entirely due to lack of transport facilities. 
Bailways during the last years hare bought large quantities of coal as in 
years before, but their consumption during the last 2| years is down—due to 
bad trade generally. They have not been carrying so much as before. I 
have purchased large quantities for railways—over 60 per cent, of the output 
of Messrs. Bird & Co.—but I have not been able to take it all in average 
monthly quantities. Railways could not stock it and so 1 have to leave it at 
the collieries in some cases. 

President.—Yon think that the stocking is due entirely to thatP 

3Ir. Whitworth. —Yes, where I have large contracts. 

Preiident. —Then at what point are they paid? i take it that in ordinary 
circumstances, the coal will be paid for as soon as it is loaded in wagons. 

Mr. Whitworth. —About a month afterwards. 

President. —What is the procedure as regards the dumped coal? 

Mr. Whitworth. —^They are not paid for it. We only pay on actual 
despatches. 

President. —That means they have got to carry it? 

Mr. Whitworth. —It might easily be adding eight annas to their cost. 
They have to pay for stocking and they have to pay for lifting up again. 

Prrsident. —.tnd also lack.of transport facilities would tend to produce 
that result P 

Mr. Whitworth. —It would. 

President.—And the con^quent increase of expenditure would affect the 
cost of all coal, even that supplied to the railways themselves? 

Mr. Whitworth. —To some extent. 

President. —To the extent to which the collieries have to dump coal and 
subsequently reload, there is double handling and to the extent that occurs 
there must be a tendency for the price of coal to rise—even the coal which 
is going to the railways. If the transport facilities could be made adequate 
to the loquirements of the circumstances would that result in a fall in the 
price of coal? 

Mr. Whitworth. —I do not think there will be any tendency for prices to 
rise on account of shortage of wagon supply. 

President. —I am looking at it for the moment the other way round. 
Supposing the organisation could be changed so .that all the coal could bo 
removed” as soon as it was raised, do yon think the price would remain 
unaltered? 

Mr. Whitworth. —Our present prices would go down. 

President. —What was pointed out to us by the Coal Mining Association 
was that, inasmuch as conditions as regards transport were little if at all 
better before the war, the rise in price could not be due to want of trans¬ 
port. Do you agree with that view ? • 

Mr. Whitworth. —I do not think the rise of price has been due to any 
lack of transport. 

President. —^The alternative is that prices have been constantly a little up 
owing to this difficulty? 

Mr. Whitworth. —I do not think so—until 1921. 

President. — Were you acquainted with the ooalflelds before the war? 

Mr. Whitworth .—From 1911. 
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Pretident.—In your Opiaioa are theii« difflcolUes about transport greatar 
tbaa they wore then or tne sameP , 

’Mr. Whitworth. —At the moment things are tery toighi but three months 
ago it was pretty bad. It is very hard to say Mat it will be like in I? 
months’ time. 

President.—^Take the conditions of 19^-23. You know the conditions in 
that year. Do you think that they were worse than those in 1918-14 or 
better? 

Mr. Whitworth .— I do not think there is very much difference. 

Mr. Oinioala .— Can you tell us what the requirements of the Railway 
Board and the Companies were during the last four or fire years P 

Mm. Whitworth. —I will give yon the information in the form of a state¬ 
ment.* 

^ Mr. Oinwala. —You may take a pre-war year and tlsen four or five years- 
’after the war. Will you also give us the names of the principal collieries- 
from whom you boyghtP That may apply to years, say, since 1^1. 

Mr. Whitworth .— Yes. 

Mr. Oinwala. —I understand that the Railway Board have their own 
collieries. 

Mr. Whitworth .— No. They have not. The E. I. and the B. N. R. 

have their own collieries. 

Mr. Oinwala, —Are you looking after those collieries P 

Mr. Whitworth _No. I am looking after the G. 1. P., B. IS. & C. I. and 

M. & S. M. collieries and the Railway Board are just about to start their 
own collieries. They are in the Bokhuro-Ramgarh and in the Karanpura 
areas. 

Mr. Grawala.—Would you mind telling us the output of these collieries 
that you are looking after P 

Mr. Whitworth .— Yes.t Would you like it for the whole of the Railway 
collieries P 

Mr. Oinwala .— You can give it separately for the Railway Board collieries 
and for the Company collieries. I should also like to know the equipment 
of these collieries, what you actually spend on the equipment of these 
collieries, what their total output is and what you would expect to get from, 
them, as also the cost of raising, labour charges, etc. 

Mr. Whitworth .— ^That is, block account "more or less. I will give you 
all the details that I can.| 

Mr. Oinwala .— You have stated just now that the price for the last nine 
months has been below the market rate. What is the reason for itP 

Mr. Whitworth .— It is a question of getting money with some collieries. 
Mr. Oinwala .— You mean to say that there is a sort of depression in the 
trade? , 

Mr. Whitworth .— Yes. There is a bad degression. 

Mr. Oinwala .— You also stated that the railway consumption eras down 
at present and, therefore, yon were not able to take over all your purchases. 

Mr. Whitworth .— We have to take them eventually but -some months we 
have to cut our wagon programme by 10 to 20 per cent, but we may take it 
later. As an instance, when there was a wash out on the B. I. *Railway 
lately I could not get any coal away to the N. W. for nearly six weeks, 

Mr. Oinwala .— Will you tell me also the quantities you have contr.scted 
to purchase from these collieries for 1921—24 P 

Mr. Whitworth .— I shall give you a tabular statement of my purchases.! 

* Statement II (1). 
t Vide Statement 11 (6). 
t Vide Statemente II and III. 

§ Statement 11 (1) and (4). 
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Ur. Ginvxita .—I understood you to say that tbe question of transport 
did not materially affect the market price of coal, but it does affect the 
raising cost for the sellers f 

Ur. Whitworih .—It does to some extent. 

ilfr. Oinwala .—So that eventually it must affect the market price f 

Ur. Whitworth. —^No. 1 should like to put in in this way. The colliery 
might spend eight annas more on stocking the coal they cannot despatch. 
Weil, it will only result in increasing their raising cost by this amount and 
there is ample margin. 

Ur. GinwaUt. —This is how it reacts on the price. They say “ we are 
selling at whatever prices we can get because you are compelling us to do so 
as there are no transport facilities.” I am putting to you their point of 
view. “You have control over wagons: you have control over transport 
and you do not give us adequate facilities in either direction and we are 
compelled to get whatever we can.” That means that ultimately the causa 
assigned for this is the lack of transport. 

ilfr. Whitworth. —I agree. 

Ur. Ginwala. —Are you also in control of the wagons? 

Ur. Whitworth. —I am the Controller of Wagons for railway locomotives, 
or, in other words, I have tlie first preference of wagons in the coalfields. 

Ur. Ginwala. —^Therefore there may be a tendency for contraction of the 
number of wagons in other directions if you made a greater demand at one 
particular time of the year? 

ilfr. Whitworth. —I do my best to help trade generally in all ways, but 
I must have coal for locomotive purposes, first. 

Mr. Ginwala. —^You make an unusually large demand for your locomotive 
coal which may mean a ceutractiuii of the number of wagons available for 
other purposes? 

Ur. Whitworth. —The Railway Board have restricted me to a certain 
number of wagons and they have asked me to dor all I can to help the trade 
generally. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Mr. Tarltou calculates that an increase of Re. 1.8 was 
due to wagon trouble. You have told us that it will only increase the cost 
by eight annas. 

Mr. Whitworth. —Not more than 12 annas in any cose. I have got many 
collieries and I have to stock something like 30,000 tons sometimes. I have 
my own cost tor these things. 

ilfr. Ginwala. —Docs your figure include both interest on capital and 
labour ? 

Mr. Whitworth. —Actual labour cost. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Commercial men will have to add the cost of carrying that 
quantity? 

Mr. Whitworth. —You mean the expense of having their money looked? 

Mr. Ginwala. —Yes. In their case of course Ihey are put in a difficult 
position. There are the freight and otiier things. In calculating your 
raising cost do you keep your account on a commercial basis, do you take 
depreciation, etc., into your cost? 

Ur. Whitworth. —The Railway Audit Departments fix the depreciation. 

I think I am charging at the present moment about five annas a ton for 
depreciation but I will give you the actual figures.* 

Ur. Ginwala. —In your note you may explain how your depreciation is 
worked. 

Ur. Whitworth. —Yes. 

Ur. Ginwala. —Would you accept as a general proposition that the mininq 
machinery depreciates in a greater proportion than ordinary machineryy 
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Mr. Whitworth.—Yei. 

Mr. flinuoto.—Some of them claim 10 per cent, as the ordinary deprecia-^ 
tion which it would be safe to write off. 

Mr. Whitworth.—On underground machinery 10 per cent, would be the 
figure because some of the machines are very roughly handled. 

Mr. Oinwala, —So in the case of underground machinery you consider 10 
per cent, reasonable. Of course, some allowance has to be made for -the 
plant getting obsolete: that would cover it. 

, Mr. Whitworth .—^Yes. 

President.—On the other hand, I take it that a "colliery has a power 
fconse above ground and there is no reason why depreciation should be any¬ 
thing more than in the case of an ordinary power house. 

JMw. Whitworth. —None whatever. 

Mr. Oinwala. —Would the greater portion of tiie mv^hinery be considered 
as underground, or above ground? 

M^. Whitworth.-^he greater portion is on the surface at present. 

President.—^Wohld that apply equally to the more modern collieries 
where they spend more money on coal cutting machinery and so on? 

Mr. Whitworth, —That is very small. On the surface yovi use winding 
engines and boilers, and generators, etc. 

Mr. Oinwala. —Do you have to work the same depth as these people? 

Mr. Whitworth. —We are actually going down 1,700 ft. which is the 
deepest colliery in India. 

Afr. Oinwala. —That is not the normal depth. 

Mr. Whitworth. —^Throughout the coalfields for shafting work on an 
average the depth may be taken at 500 ft., if not under that. 

Mr. Oinwala. —With regard to rise in wages do you consider that the 
rise may be taken as permanent? 

Mr. Whitworth. —I do.' 

Mr. Oinwala. —Wha* is your opinion on the general question of rise in 
wages? It has been stated to us that it is rather a good thing. 

Mr. Whitworth. —I think they were too low and I think a rise was 
wanted. 

Mr. Oinwala, —On the whole, would It be to the advantage of the industry 
if wages remain more or less on the present level ? 

Mr. Whitworth. —They are slightly higher than I like at the moment but 
they were too low before the war. 

Mr. Oinwala. —Supposing they work for six days a week at the wages you 
pay, would it not be better for the industry? 

Mr. Whitworth. —It would be better but there is one point about wages I 
want to tell the Board. I am very very concerned over the threatened 
legislation ns regards nop-employment of women underground,_ and if it 
oomefi jnto force I am positive that it will reduce our output" by 60 per 
cent. 

Mr. Mather. —For how long? 

Mr. WhitiDorth. —Until we can get mechanical plant underground. We 
shall have to put coal cutters and conveyers practically everywheje. Coal 
cutters would to cheaper to the owners of the collieries than paying for 
hand labour, but at present they can only be utilised in large collieries. It 
1^1 take years to put coal cutters and conveyers in even the large collieries j 
io that for ten years after this Act is brought into force our output will be 
reduced from 20—30 per cent, starting from 60 per cent. 

Mr. Oinwala. —Do you mean that the women, would not remain on the 
surface? 

. Mr. Whitworth. —We should lose a lot of men: they simply will not go 
underground and leave their women-folk on the surface. 
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Ut. fitnuaia.—D o find the women labonran M eifioient m awnf 

Ur. Whitmrth.—Yea, for oertun purpoeee. * 

Ur. Oinwala. —Are their wages smaller P 

Ur. Whitwrik .—They all wort together. Ton pay so much per tub and 
man, wife and children join in the earnings. 

Ur. OinvxUa. —Is it the invariable practice to pay them by piece in the 
minesP 

Ur. Whitworth. —Yes, practically for all underground work. 

Ur. Oinwttla. —It is not easy to express an opinion on the point whether 
women should be employed any longer on the collieries. 

Ur. Whitworth. —I think the result of this legislation would be serious 
unless the change was brought about very gradually. ^ 

Ur. Oinxmla. —If the Railways are not able to consume these quantities 
that they buy, what would happen to the coalP Will it be thrown back on 
the market? You cannot go on stocking. 

Mr. Whitworth. —That has never happened. I have always seen to it that 
collieries are kept going by transferring coal from one Railway to another. 

Mr. Oinwala. —I understand there is a good deal of economy in fuel this 
year. I think the figure that you have given represents a very large 
quantity of coal. That means that you will have considerable stocks of coal 
doing nothing. Would you then keep that in stock or sell it in the open 
market ? 

Mr. Whitworth. —We never sell it. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Would it not deteriorate in that cose? 

Mr. Whitworth. —It does deteriorate a little but it is not a serious 
matter. » 

Mr. Oinwala. —All I want to know is whether there is any chance of this 
coal being thrown on the market? 

Mr. Whitworth. —Absolutely none. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Is there any difficulty about obtaining the quantity -of 
labour in the mines? 

Mr. Whitworth. —^Yes, there is. 

Mr. Oinwala. —What is the main difficulty? Is it intermittent? 

Mr. Whitworth. —^Yes. The main difficulty is agricultural of course. 

Mr. Oinwala. —^The main difficulty is therefore during the monsoon, I 
take it? 

Mr. Whitworth. —Yes. It is a question of crops. Good crops mean short 
labour. 

Mr. Oinwala. —Do you regard that as a permanent disability? 

Mr. Whitworth. —Yes, I do until such time as we can do away to a large 
extent with underground labour by substituting mechanical appliances. That 
will take many years. • 

Mr. Oimoala. —If you were equipped wjth mechanical appliances how 
much labour would be reduced? 

Mr. Whitworth. —It would be reduced by anything up to 50 per cent., if 
you went in fully for mechanical appliances. 

Mr. Ginwala. —^With regard to coking coal the difference between coking 
coal and first class coal is only about 12 annas a ton? 

Mr. Whitworth. —Selected Jheria and first class Jheria—12 annas differ* 
ence. 

Mr. Oinwala. —Do you take any second class coal? 

Mr. Whitworth. —^Not for coking purposes. I buy second class coal in 
large quantities for the E. B. and 0. and B. Bailways. It contains a high 
per cent, of ash—per cent, and over. 

Mr. Oinwala. —^lu what proportion would the consumption be? 



Ur. Whiimrih.—li would be very nearly twice as much in cost. It alt 
depends on how it is use^and how far it is carried. 

Mt. Oinwala. —With regard to cdking coal what is the percentage of ash. 
that you expect P 

Mr. Whitworth. —The average is about 14 per cent, in coking coal in. 
Jheria. 

Mr. Qinwala. —How much coke would one ton of coal produce P 

Mr. Whitworth. —It depends on how you coke. Sf tons of coal will 
produce 1 ton of coke in open ovens. 

Mr. Oinwala. —Do you have any coke ovens P ' 

Mr. Whitworth. —^No. 

Mr. Ginwala. —If it is a reasonably well equipped plant, will there be any 
diSIrence in production P 

Mr. Whitworth. —It is not a question of wcll-eqyipped plant but it is a- 
question of whether it is a modern plant. 

Mr. Oinwala. —Take a modern plant for instance. 

Mr. Whitworth. —It will be in the proportion oS IJ to IJ to one. 

Mr. Oinwah. —That will give you certain bj'-productsp 

Mr. Whitworth. —Yes. 

Mr. Oinwala. —Do you call the coal “ selected Jheria ” p 

Mr. Whitworth. —“ Selected Jheria ” and first class Jheria are two kinds 
of coal in the coalfields and li to H tons will give you 1 ton of coke in 
modern plants. 

Mr. Oinwala. —Do the railways at all make their own cokeP 

Mr. Whitworth. —Tho_E. I. Hailway at their collieries at Giridih make 
their own coke by modern methods. I am not in charge of that. The E. I. 
and D. N. Railways combined in one of their collieries at Bokharo coalfield 
make a small amount of coke in open ovens. They have a Colliery Superin¬ 
tendent who is stationed at the collieries. 

■ Ur. Ginwala. —W>e should like to know what their coke costs. 

Mr. Whitworth. —The Agent will have all these details. 

Mr Kale. —Do you think it po.ssihlo to reduce freight on coal? 

Mr. Whitworth. —I am afraid it is a question for the Railway Board. 

Mr. Kale. —My impression is th'at the freight is very low just at the 
moment and that it is not a practical proposition to reduce it any further. 

Mr. Whitworth. —The Agents of the Railways say that they cannot reduce 
it any further. 

Mr. Kale. —As you know, now coal areas are being opened and new rail¬ 
way lines are being constructed; will not that affect favourably the price of 
coal? 

Mr. Whitworth. —In the Bokharo-Ramgarh area they are now despatching 
over a million tons whicPi is roughly l/12th of the available output of Bihar, 
and I am still purchasing the sqme quantity of coal for railways in the open 
market as in previous years. 

Mr. Kale. —That will not have an appreciable effect? 

Mr. Whitworth. —It has not had in the past. 

Mr. Kale. —You do not hope that in the near future this expansion will' 
have a favourable effect? 

Mr. Whitworth. —I don’t think it will have any effect for a long time 
anyway, but it is hard to say what the future has in store for us. 

Mr. Kale.—H ob not the total number of wagons available for coal trans¬ 
port increased in recent years P 

Mr. Whitworth. —I do not know the number of wagons that are available- 
for coal transport, but it is not so much a question of wagon shortage, in my 
opinion, as railway facilities. 



Mr. Kale.~The gystem of what is callad pooling of wagons baa b«en- 
^ttempted for several years; has it borne any fruitf 

Mr. Whitworth. —Personally, I don’t think so. 

Mr. Kale. —What would you suggest as a remedy to give railway facilities f 

Mr. Whitworth. —I am not in favour of any control at all in the matter 
of wagons. 

Mr. Kale. —Do you'think that the control of coal transport has not had 
the effect it was expected to haveP 

Mr. Whitworth. —Personally, I do not think it has done any good at all. 

Mr. Kale. —You think that it would he much better if things are left to 
take care of themselves? 

Mr. Whitworth. —I should prefer to see control done away with altogetjjer. 

President. —Would you extend that to this—that you yourselves should’ 
have no priority in the supply of coal wagons? 

Mr. Whitworth. —That is a question for the Railway Board. If the rail¬ 
ways do not get coal for their own use, nobody else will get anything. The 
railways must naturally have preferential supplies and I think everybody 
is agreed upon that. 

Mr. Malher. —What is the quality of the coal raised from these railway 
collieries P 

Mr. Whitworth. —Taking them one by one—Giridih is the best coal in 
India, Bokharo you can describe either ns first class second class or a second 
class first class, it is just on the verge. It is a coal with an extremely 
high calorific value and carrying a moderately high percentage of ash. 
The G. I. P. Railway will take as much as they can of that quality. The 
new collieries that I am opening out for the B. B. and C. I. Railway in the 
Bokharo-Ramgarh coalfield are slightly better than those we are working in 
the same area—about 2 per cent, ash less. In the Karanpura area we have 
no railway workings, but I have coal running from 11 per cent, of ash to 
17 per cent. That is absolutely first class coal and good second class coal and 
in enormous quantities. We have two other small seams in the Bokharo 
area which I found recently; they ore equal to “ selected Jheria.” 

• Mr. Mather. —On the whole, the quality of the coal raised from the 
Railway collieries is quite good? 

Mr. Whitworth. —Yes. 

Mr. Mather. —I think you promised Mr. Ginwala a statement* of the 
raising cost. Can you just tell us generally whether the cost of the coal 
raised from the railway collieries would leave a reasonable profit if they 
were sold at present market prices? I suppose you have no official informa¬ 
tion of the raising cost of other collieries working the same seams in more 
or less similar parts? 

Mr. Whitworth. —No, there is only one other colliery working in the 
Bokharo coalfield. ^ 

Mr. Mather. —You can fairly compare with their conditions. So far as 
your own collieries go it is paying the railways to raise their own coal? 

Mr. Whitworth. —Most decidedly. 

Mr. Mather. —I see in this letter you give us the price for Deshargarh 
coal and coking coal. For what purpose exactly do the railways take coking 
coal? 

-Mr. Whitworth. —“ Selected Jheria ” and first class Jheria are used for 
mail and fast passengers. 

Mr. Mather. —I suppose we can take it that only a very small part of 
the coking coal which goes to the Railways is actually coked at their 
collieries ? 

Mr. Whitworth. —Nothing at all, except at the E. I. Railway collieries. 
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Mr. Mathtr.—'Do the REmva^s take a large qnatttiiy of thii cddng coal I 

Mr. WhUworth .—A fairlf large quantity: of conrae, it is the best ooa 
in Jheria. ‘ 

Mr, Afother.—This coking coal is not essentially different for steani' 
raising purposes from the Deshargarh coal? 

Mr. Whitworth .—Slightly harder. 

Mr. Mather .—Do you think it is better locomotive coal than Deshargarh P 

Mr. Whitworth .—It is more economical coal than Deshargarh, but we have 
to use Deshargarh coal in some cases like the Ghat section of the G. I. P. 
Railway irrespective of cost in order to get steam quickly. 

Mr. Mather .—As far as locomotive efficiency is concerned, Deshargarh is 
Atjeast as good if not better than coking coalf 

Mr. Whitworth .—It is very expensive coal too,' It is very highly volatile 
and re only use it where it is absolutely essenifal. If possible we mix 
Deshargarh with ordinary Jheria. 

Mr. ilfafkcr.—Leaving aside the question of the price at the moment. 
Railway mail and fast passenger traffic can be handled as efficiently with 
Deshargarh as with coking coal, or even better? 

Mr. Whitworth.—Yea. 

Mr. Mather .—That brings me on to the point that the question has at 
times been raised as to whether coking coal should not be reserv’cd for the 
iron and steel industry for which it is absolutely essential, because there is 
a limited supply, and if you use that for Railway purposes you diminish the 
reserve for the steel industry. Do you think there would be a sufficient 
reserve of Deshargarh coal for railnay and steam purposes? 

Mr. Whitworth. —Yes, but we cannot use Deshargarh coal economically 
as far as prices are concerned and apart from that we cannot get the 
necessary quantity of good coal if wo reserve the coking coal for steel 
purposes. 

Jlfr. Mather .—So that, looking to the future of the steel industry, you 
still think it is essential for the Railways that they should use coking coal? 

Mr. Whitworth. —Yes, at any rate until such time as our Railway 
Collieries are folly developed. 

ilfr. JtfofAer.—Railway contracts^ carry more or less guaranteed wagon 
supply? 

Mr. Whitworth .—They have no guaranteed wagon supply but a pre¬ 
ferential supply. 

Mr. Mather .—So that it is not probable that the coal to be supplied to 
the iron and steel works would often be held up on account of wagon short¬ 
age due to Railway demand for wagons ? 

Mr. Whitworth.—They would be much better off than other industries. 

Mr. Mather.—Yon think that eo far as their coal consumption is con¬ 
cerned, the iron and tteel industries would not suffer verj seriously as 
regards transport ? 

Mr. Whitworth.—Jio, they will only have intermittent trouble. 

Mr. Mather.—Yon have told us that underground labour is paid on 
tonnage only. We have heard several times that one of the difficulties in 
the ooalflelds at present is that the underground workers will nSt work for 
more than four to five days a week, and it has occasionally been suggested 
that if these men are paid on tonnage only, the fact that they are working 
for a small number of days should not have much effect on prices, but I 
take it that it does actually increase your raising cost. I mean, for example, 
that if a man works three days a week you may not find it easy to get a 
man to take his place for the other three days P 

Mr. Whitworth. —No. 

Mr. Mather .—Can yon give us any idea of the effect on your raising cost 
owing to'short-time working underground? 



Ut. Wkavmih .—I am afraid, I cannot: one would hare to reckon it on- 
^nr ittcreaaed output and all aorta of Snanoial figurea. I can let jou hare & 
rough figure of one of m? railwajr collieries. 

Mr. Mather. —^It may, perhaps, be useful to the Board, as the contention 
is sometimes put that if these men are not paid by piece rates, it should 
not affect your cost. 

Mr, Whitworth. —I could give you actual figures of the difference in< 
working 4 days a week and 6 days a week at one colliery. 

Mr. Mather. —^You said just now that a ton of coke made in open ovens 
would require two and a half tons of coal. Would not .that give a wrong, 
impression? It is not typical of present-day practice in coke-making in 
India. Indian coking coal will give nearly 76 per cent, of coke. 

Mr. Whitworth. —^You may get it in some plants, I would not soy tha]: 
generally. . • 

Mr. Mather. —You would get that in a more modern plant—Qiridih, for 
instance P 

Mr. Whitworth. —I do not know their actual figures but I will get you a 
statement* of their actual figure. I can also get it for from all the coking 
plants in the country working with modern plant. 

Mr. GinwaUi. —^This question of the quantity of coking coal available is a 
very important one for the purposes of this enquiry, and I should like tn 
know if you can give us some idea of the coking coal available in the 
collieries under your control. 

Mr. Whitworth. —Of the Railway collieries Oiridih. for instance, alone 
croduces } million tons a year which is all coking coal. 

Mr. Ginwala. —How long is it likely to last? 

Mr. Whitworth. —Giridih hasn’t a long life. 

Mr. Ginwala. —What is required is the total quantity available, on the 
ssumption that you know how much each mine is likely to yield. 

Mr. Whitworth. —We have no coking coal in our collieries in the Karan- 
pura area, but I will get you some figures, t 

Mr. Ginwala. —I understood you to say that it is essential for railway 
purposes that coking coal should be used? 

Mr. Whitworth. —It is essential because we cannot get it replaced by 
anything else of equal quality. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Not in the market? 

Mr. Whitworth. —No. We can buy a tremendous quantity of second class 
coal to take its place, but if I send second class coal to, say, tiie N. W. 
Bailway and the B. B. and C. I. Railway, I am wasting transport because it 
contains about 26 per cent, of ash. 

Mr. Ginwala. —I should like to have a comparative statement as to tho 
increased cost on the assumption that os much as possible yon use coal 
other than coking coal. 

Mr. Whitworth. —I will send it in; I can get % from the Iioconiotive 
Superintendents. 

Mr. Ginwala. —It is not impossible that there may be a move to save all 
the coking coal in the country for the iron and steel industry. 

Mr. Whitworth. —^There is plenty of coal available but not of good quality. 

Mr. Ginwala. —^You can say how far you can substitute and at what cost. 

Mr. Whitworth. —I will do that. 

Pretident. —You have told us that this last contract for the Bailway coal 
which was made in 1921-22 was for three years and that previous to that 
contracts had all been for one year only. Do you think as the result of 


• Statement 11 (8). 
t Statement n (2). 
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jour experience, the fixing up of contracts three years ahead has been 
satisfactory P 

Mr. Whitworth. —From the Railway standpoint, I don’t. 

President.—la that due to the fact that ypu think that the price to the 
irailways would have been less to-day than they were under the contract? 

Mr. Whitworth. —As things turned out if we had annual contracts we 
would have got coal cheaper. 

President. —I take it it is always difficult—more especially at a period 
following the war it was still more difficult—to forecast the course of prices. 

Mr. Whitworth. —Quite. 

President. —We have plenty of examples of all trades where the forecasts 
of three years have all been complete mistakes. But are you prepared at 
AlUto put a figure on it to what extent the prices would have been lower 
but for thesd particular contracts P 

Mr. Whitworth. —It is very difficult to give a figure, but during the last 
six or nine months I could have purchased coal of a similar quality with the 
exception of Deshargarh at Rs. 2 a ton less in fairly large quantities. 

President.—C&n you just explain to us how the Railway Board's price 
tends to affect the price of coal? Is it because they are by far the largest 
purchasers P 

Mr. Whitworth. —^They buy roughly half the output available for sale. 

Mr. Ginwala. —What is the figure? 

Mr. Whitworth. —I consider that the available steam coal output is about 
12 million tons after deducting colliery consumption, coal for coke making 
and things like that. 

Mr. Mather. —You mean 12 million tons of coal plus a surplus amount of 
■coke which is available for sale? 

Mr. Whitworth. —Yes. 

President. —We have been told not only by the Tata Company but by one 
or two other people that it is becoming the practice to make contracts by 
which the price of. coal purchased by private consumers depends on the 
Railway Board price. What is your view on that? Do you think that 
is a prudent practice on the part of commercial firms? 

Mr. Whitworth. —I don’t think it is good practice. 

President. —You think on the whole they would be better off if they did 
not make contracts on those lines? 

Mr. Whitworth. —I do. 

President. —1 take it the usual motive is a sort of insurance. Assuming 
that the Railways are likely to purchase coal as cheaply as it can be pur¬ 
chased, if they keep their price in intimate relation with the Railway price, 
they are, to a certain extent, protected against the fluctuations of the 
market ? 

Mr. Whitworth. —I ijtill think that the steel companies could have got 
tiieir opal on bettor terms. 

President. —I was not really so much thinking of what has happened 
daring the last three years, but looking ahead do you think the plan a good 
nneP 

Jfr. Whitworth. —I think they could have stuck to the Railway Board 
rates. 

President. —Supposing this new Company, The United Steel Corporation 
of Asia, were about to start and make contracts beforehand, do you think it 
would be possible to make a contract on these lines? 

Mr. Whitworih _If they make 12 months’ contracts on actual Railway 

Board rates I think it will be much better. 

Mr. Oinwala.—The Railway Board haS been purchasing coal for many 
years under &is arrangement; how far bock do you think? 



Mr. WhUtoorih .—I tbiak the arrangement atarted about 1909 or 1910, 
■when purchasee were made only for the State Railways. 

Mr, Oinwala. —^When did the other railways come upP 

Jf»*. Whitworth. —Other Railways came op in 1913-14,1 mean, all the Rail¬ 
ways with the exception of the East Indian Railway and the Bengal Nagpur 
Railway. 

Mr. Oinwala. —May I take it generally that, so far as the years 1921-22 
and the previous years were concerned, the prices paid were more or less the 
mlrket price? 

Mr. Whitworth. — Yes. 

Mr. Oinwala. —And there was no reason to suppose that by accepting the 
Railway Board’s rates the private firms were not going on sound lines P 

Mr. Whitworth. —It was mainly a requisition period. • 

Mr. Oinwala. —During the last three years prices have gone up roughly 
about 60 per cent. ? 

Mr. Whitworth. —Yes. 

Mr. Gintmla. — ^There is an increase of 12 annas a ton each year? 

Mr. Whitworth .—Yes, on the three year contracts. 

Mr. Oinwala .—So that it is nearly 75 per cent. Is there much justifica¬ 
tion for this big jump? 

Mr. Whitworth .—It is a jump hard to understand. 

Mr. Oinwala .—Is it right to say that the rates you pay to the collieries 
generally govern the market rate? 

Mr. Whitworth .—Yes. The market rate can usually be taken as Re. 1 
or Re. 1-8 more than the Railway Board rate. 

Mr. Oinwala .—Supposing these rates are higher than the market rates, 
does it not mean that they are simply maintaining the market price arti¬ 
ficially P 

Mr. Whitworth. —At present the prices are decidedly higher than the 
market rates. 

Mr. Gimoala .—-You would rather be in favour of one year contracts? 

Mr. Whitworth .—I don’t believe in three years’ contracts in this country, 
more particularly three years’ contract on a sliding scale. It is looking too 
far ahead. 

Mr. Oinwala .—It is suggested that if you do not havR long term contracts, 
yoxi do not get the benefit of the decrease in the cost of production that may 
arise. 

Mr. Whitworth .—^Personally, I should prefer to take the risk. 

Mr. Oinwala.—You think there is nothing in the argument that if they 
had arrangement for three years’ contracts they might be able to reduce the 
cost of production. 

Mr. Oinwala.—No, I don’t think so, more partfcularly three years’ con¬ 
tract on a sliding scale. 

Mr. (Jfnwaia.—Have you compared these prices with your cost of raising? 

Mr. Whitworth .—I know of my own colliery cost. 

Mr. Oinwala .—How do they compare? 

Mr. Whitworth.—In the E. I. Railway collieries at Giridih it is Rs. 6 a 
ton including royalties, depreciation and everything, and in ,the Bokharo 
coalfields at one colliery including royalty, depreciation, road cess and 
every^ing else it is just under Rs. 3 a ton and in the other collieries well 
over Rs. 3 a ton delivered into wagons. But at these collieries we are 
working exceptionally large quarries. We have very little deep working; 
practically all surface working and we are capable of despatching about 2,000 
tons a day. That is the reason for the low coat. 

Mr. Oinwala .—^These prices are f.o.r. P 
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Mt. WhUvfOHh. —^Yes, f.o.r. colliery, 

Ur. CHnmla.—So that compared to that, these costs are very mneh 
higherP « 

Ur, WhUmrth. —^Yes. Giridih can be taken as a typical instance, and 
it is a modern colliery; there are deep workings and many other difficulties— 
as in the average colliery in the Bengal Field. 

Mr. Maiker. —Are conditions there similar to those of the Tata CoUieriMf 

Mr. Whitworth. —^The same in Qiridih, but as far as minor difficulties 
are concerned I should say there is nothing in it; Tata’s with their larger 
output might be slightly less. 

Mr. Mather, — Axe you in a position to tell us how much coke is made in 
the coalfields P . 

yr. Whitworth. —have got the figures and I will send it to you.* 

Mr. Mather. —If you could give us the total amount o^coke produced 
apart from the iron works, it would be useful. 

Mr. Whitworth. —ceuld give you the amount of coke and the coal used 
for coking purposes.t 

Mr. Oinwala. —According to the Mining Association it is 17 millions; you 
say it is 12 millions P 

Mr. Whitworth. —17 millions is the total amount of coal raised, i.e., 
slack coal, rubble coal and steam coal. A large amount of slack is takeij 
away for making coke; a certain amount of steam coal is taken sway 
for colliery consumption and a certain amount of coal is rubble coal, so that 
about 12 million tons of steam coal is available for sale. 

• Statement II (2). 
t Statement II (3). 
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No. 81. 

Railway Board. 

Written. 

STATEMENT I. 

The Tarifi Board asked for details of the amount Bs. 82S taken as tha 
Indian chargee for erection, eto., of an A-l type wagon in making the com* 
parison between Indian tenders and those for imported wagons at the end 
ql 1922. 

The actuals for the railway which had erected a similar wagon and on 
which the Es. 826 was based are:— 

Es. A. P. ^ 

1. Contract rate for erecting one wagon . . 166 0 0, 

2. Labour covering unloading and handling of 

material, mwiug of leather washers, mixing 
paint, packing axle boxes, repairing tools, 
fitting vacuum brake gear, and supervision 
and inspection of contract work . . 77 2 7 

8. Stores such as tools, coal and p^t . . 10 8 8 

4. General charges (representing miscellaneous 
expenditure in workshops allocated at end 
> of each month as a percentage on all works 
done).16 9 11 


Total . 269 4 9 


6. To this was added to cover freight and overhead charges Es. 66.11-t 
making the total of Es. 826. 

Freight of materials from port to place of erection has been included in 
the item Es. 81'4 wharfage, port and landing charges. All charges for 
handling materials erection, painting, lettering, taring and packing axle boxes 
are included in the items given above. Overhead and stores charges in cover 
depreciation, interest, rates and taxes, supervision, power, repairs and’tMiewals 
in all workshops arc amply covered in items 1 and 6 Aove. 

STATEMENT II. ' * 

In reply to question 14 the Tariff Board were told that the present cost 
of a set of wheels pd axles per wagon is approximately £84. In discussion 
the Tariff Board pointed out the high percentage increase compared with the 
pre-war cost (£44) and said that figures obtained from the Great Indian 
Peninsula Eailway represented the increase in Cost t# be about only 60 per cent, 
based on a unit of weight. They asked for further information on this point. 

_ The price of £84 per wagon for wheels and axles was the rate prevalent- 
in the middle of 1922. Two more recent individual contracts for the State 
railways have now been traced and the dates and prices are as follows:_ 

(1) Eastern Bengal Eailway contract dated September 1922 for 10" x 6' 

axles end disc wheels at £76 per set. 

(2) North Western Eailway contract dated December 1928 for 10" x 6" 

axles and wheels at £69/12 to £74 per set. 

(Delivery Trieste or Hamburg.) 

The former of these prices (£75) is the nearest we have to the date of the 
wagon tenders of October 1922. 

VOL. III. 
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STATEMENT III. 

The Tariff Board asked for information as to (1) the time taken from the 
placing of an order for wagons with British firms to the time of delivery 
f.o.b.; (2) the time taken from delivery f.o.b. to placing on the line in running 
order. 

As regards (1) the delivery quoted in the accepted tender of October 1922 
was to commence in 8 to 10 weeks and to complete in 80 weeks after receipt 
of order. It may be noted that the conditions of tender are for delivery 
within the financial year. 

The average time taken is estimated as follows:— 

Delivery f.o.b. to arrival in Indian Port . . . 6 weeks. 

« Arrival Indian '5)ort to placing on line . . .6 weeks. 

We have no record of actuals, there will probably be considevable variations 
from the average during the past few years as a normal average figure presumes 
regular shipments and normal conditions in the railway erecting shops. 
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Oral evidence of Mr. C. D. M. BINDLEY, Chief Com¬ 
missioner of Railways and Messrs. M. W. 
BRAYSHAY and A. J. CHASE, O.B.E., 
recorded at Delhi, on the 
26th January 1924. 

Premdent .— I thiuk that it would be convenient to begin v/ith the written 
.questions which we sent to you and get down your answers on the various 
questions of facts. Once we get those facts clearly in our minds, the rest 
becomes easier. The first question was about the statement • made by the 
Standard Wagon Company that the successful British tender for the A-1 broad- 
gauge wagon in the autumn of 1922 meant a price of £174 f.o.b. England 
and about Us. 3,COO for the complete wagon erected in India after payment of 
freight etc., and the cost of assembling but e.vcluding wheels and axles. 
Can no take these figures as correct? 

Mt. Hindlcy .— What was mentioned was £171. 

President .— The Standard Wagon Company gave both the figures £174 and 
£171. 

Mr. Uindlcy .— 1 think that £171 is correct. 

Mr. HindUy. —To £171 you have to add the following-— 



£ 

«. 

d. 

Freight at .£2-10-0 per ton on the wagon body . 

17 

15 

6 

Interest and iirsurance at 15s. M. per £100 

1 

6 

6 

Freight brokerage . 

U 

1 

9 


19 

3 

9 

A* the average rate of e.xi-liai-.ge (1.9. id. per 

Es. 

A. 

p. 

uipce) it comes to cost c.i.f. .... 

•2,852 13 

0 

Custom, duty at 10 per cent, on c.i.f. . 

285 

4 

6 

Landing, wharfage and port charges . 

31 

4 

0 

Erection. 

325 

0 

0 

Total . 

3,194 

5 

6 


President. Perhaps here it would be convenient ^o take the question as 
to the cost of assembling, viz., Question 12. We understood that the allowance 
made for the cost of assembling in this country was Es. 450. Apparently 
that was not correct? •• 

Mr, Bindley .— No. ' 

President .— Could you tell us how the figure of Es. 32.7 w-as arrived at? 
Mr. Bindley .— That was the actual cost incurred by the railways which 
erected similar wagons previously. We asked all railways who had done 
this work and we got various figures quoted. That was the highest, as a 
matter of fact, quoted by the railways which had erected wagons which cams 
out m ainular conditions to those on which this contract was made. Of course 
the cost of erertion varies very much with the amount of work which has to 
be done in this country after arrival. Under some contrsois, considerably 
more assembling has been done before the wagon comes out; in some cases 
»he under-frames are'rivetted up. 

*"8 
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President .—Is thia Bs. 82B oa the baaia that under-trames come out 
unrivetted? 

Mr. Bratfshay.—Exactly the aame oonditioua aa we have in thia particular 
tender. 

Mr. Hindley .—If more aasembling ia done before it cornea out to this 
country, of course the actual cost of erection is leas. In some oases where 
the wagons come out more completely assembled, erection ia done at about 
Bs. 160 or even less. 

President.—Can you divide Bs. 325 up into different eldmenta at all.® 

Mr. Hindley .—I am afraid I have not got the details. 

President .—What the wagon manufacturers stated to us was this: that they 
weft not aware how* this figure had been arrived at and that they were not 
in a position to say, until they had that information, whether it was a fair 
allowance or not. So it is of some little importance to us*to know how this 
figure is arriyed at. Did the various railway administrations whom you 
consulted give any details at all in support of their figures? 

Mr. Bindley.—Ho. The figures were taken from their accounts. We have 
not gone into the details. I think that you can take the accounts as 
correct. 

President .—We have heard complaints from the private manufacturers that 
the Indian manufacturer and the British manufacturer are not tendering on 
exactly the same terms. The former has got to do certain work which the 
latter has not got to do, and on estimating what that work costs him, he has 
to make allowance for his overhead charges and so on. In the case of the 
assembling he always feels doubtful whether any allowance is made for that 
in comparing prices. 

Mr. Hindley .—Is it his complaint that Bs. 450 is too low or too high? 

President.—ka far as I can gather no particular dissatisfaction was 
expressed with Bs. 450 which they thought was the cost of assembling, but 
Mr. Cochran of the Standard Wagon Co. adhered to the view that he did 
not know how it had been arrived at, and that until he knew how it had 
been arrived at, it was impossible for him to say whether it was a fair 
allowance or not? 

Mr. Hindley .—What kind of certificate .would the Board like me to give 
in regard to that figure? 

President .—One would like to see the various’elements into which it was 
divided—so much for labour, so much for general works expenses and so on, 
and finally whether any allowance was made corresponding to overhead charges. 

Mr. Hindley .—If we had understated the case, you mean to say that the 
addition of overhead charges would increase our figure. Would that be to the 
advantage of the Indian manufacturer? 

President.—M present he is not satisfied that he is competing on level 
terms with the British manufacturer. 

Mr. Hindley .—It will only ‘bo a matter of giving you details as to how 
this Be. 326 is arrived at? 

President.—I think that, if the present system of dealing with these tenders 
is to bo adhered to, it is of some importance that the Indian manufacturer 
should know how bo stands in regard to that. As long as there is a rmubt, 
there is always room for controversy as to whether thia ia a fair allowance 
for charges W'hioh he has to incur and W’hich the foreign manufacturer has not 
to incur. That is what it comes to. 

Mr. Hindley.—I think that his object of putting forward that figure of 
Bs. 460 was to indicate that we did not assume a high enough figure. 

President.—He simply told us that that was the figure. 

Mr. Hindley.—Re has not got the right figure. Bs. 326 is the figure that 
Is taken in actual comparison. That is the figure we had taken from our 



aocounta. We oan, if ;oa like^ sei en analyua of Ae figure, but I don’t 
think that it will be of any use to the Board, 

Pretident.—Apart from the use that it will be to us, I think that it is rerj 
desirable that, wherever possible, unnecessary subjects of controveiey should 
not be left open. As long as the Indian manufacturer can say that be does 
not know how this figure is arrived at—apparently he did not even know what 
the firare was—it is always open to him to say that be is not fairly treated. 
I tbii^ that it is a very undesirable state of affairs. It is a question which is 
capable of being cleared up one way or other. 

Mr. Bindley.—'V/e will see what analysis we can give you.* 

Preeident. —I think that it is desirable that we should have it. We may 
turn back to the second question which is; how does the price based on the 
1923 tender compare with the prices paid for imported wagons in the previous 
years? * 

Mr. Bindley. —We collected some figures in 1922 from railways about the 
prices paid for wagons in pre-war years and the average of the prices given 
for each year for 21 ft. CG wagons without wagons and axles. 

President .—Is that comparable to the A-1 type? 

Mr. Bindley. —Yes, a similar type. 

£ 

1911 .128,. 

1912 .166 

1918.186 

1914.162 

The average of these four years is £166. I am sorry that I have given yon 
in advance the answer to question No. 3. The answer to question No. 2 is ai 


follows:— 

• Bs. 

April 1920 6,060 

August 1920 . 7,480 

December 1920 9,180 

December 1921 4,800 

October 1922 . 8,600 

July 1923 4,000 


Mr. Mather. —Are these the dates of placing the contract or the dates 
of delivery? 

Mr. Brayshay. —The dates of quotations. 

Mr. Oinwala. —This Bs. 8,600 is the tender which you accepted? 

Mr. Brayshay. —Yes, October 1922 tender. 

President. —^As between the various dates, would there be much difference 
in the additions made to the f.o.b. price? • 

Mr. Bindley. —The rate of exchange will of course vary considerably and 
probably freight too. 

Mr. Brayshay. —Freight will not vary very much. 

Mr. Oinwala. —Are these c.i.f. prices or what? 

Mr. Brayshay. —Exactly the same as Bs. 3,500. The sterling price il 
converted into rupee price on the same oompariaon. 

Mr. Mather.—Is this the price for a complete wagon ereclolP 

Mr. Brayshay.—Yea, but excluding the cost of wheels and axles. 

President. —You hove not got the f.o.b. figures here, have you? 

Mr. Bindley. —No. 


•See Statement I. 
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Preiideni. —Question 4 is: how did the other tenders received from British 
msnufsoturers compere with the successful tender as regards the price per 
wagon, taking the A.l wagon as typical? 

Mr. Hindley.—That is presumably the 1922 tender? 

President. —Yes. 

Mr. Bindley. —They vary from Es. 3,SOO to Ea. 4,900. 

President. —Could you give us the actual figures for the 2nd and 8rd lowest 
tenders? 

Mr. Bindley.— and £179. 

President.—There were two or three tenders of nearly the same figure? 

Mr Bindley. —^Yea. 

Mr. Oinwala. —W(juld you have any objection to giving us the names of 
the%ompanies who have tendered? 

Mr. Bindley —I think that I would like to reserve tliat. It is rather 
inadvisable to give you the names of those people at the present stage anyhow. 
If you like I will take advice on that point and let you know later. 

Mr. Oinwala. —Ordinarily all tenders must, I think, be published. 

Mr. Bindley. —We had not adopted that policy at that time. 

Mr. Oinwala, —The point that these people are trying to make is this: that 
there were certain firms who tendered and whose financial position and other 
things were then known, and that they were losing money and so On. Unless 
the Indian manufacturers had the names, they would not be able to verify 
whether at the particular rates at which they tendered they were losing or 
not. From that point of view it is rather important that the Indian manu¬ 
facturers should knew who their competitors are. They can then come to 
us and say " how could we compete against such firms which are selling 
below cost of production.” 

President. —Will you think it over? We should I'ke lo have them it yon 
can see your way to give them. 

Mr. Bindley. —I will ascertain whether these names could be given. 

President. —Question 5 is: how did the tenders from the Standard Wagon 
Company, Bum & Co. and Jessop & Co., compare with the sue-'essful tender? 
I take it that these are the only firms that make wagons in India. 

Mr. Bindley. —I think that that is correct. 

President. —At least the Railway Board do not know of any others? 

Mr. Bindley. —A firm has recently come in with tenders—Mersrs. Herman 
and Mohatta. We have got very little information about them. 

Mr. Chase. —They have been doing some business for at least 20 years. 

President. —They have not approached us. 

Mr. Bindley.—The tenders received from these three Indian firms in 
1922 were approximately Es. 6,200. 

ilfr. Mather.—May I ask whether there were any Continental tenders in 
1922? • 

Mr. Bindley. —We also had tenders from Belgium, Gemiany, France and 
from America. 

Mr. Mather. —Are aH the Continental and American tenders included in 
this range between Es. 3,600 and Rs. 4,900? ^ 

Mr. Bindley. —No, they are not. Your question referre.l only to British 
firms. 

President. —I don’t think that there was any particular p,.int in the use of 
the word “ British " in that question. Alt that the Board meant was really 
“ non-Indian.” 

iktf. Bindley. —Would you like to have the figures which we rsoeived from 
other countries? 

Preiideni. —^It would probably be useful to have them. 
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Mr. HitMev.— 


Lowest tender 
Highest tender 

England.* 


Bg. 

. 8,1100 
. 4,900 

Lowest tender 
Highest tender 

America.* 

• 

. e,808 

. 7,122 

Lowest tender 
Highest tender 

Belgium.* 


. 4,101 

. S,800 

liowest tender 
Highest tender 

Germany.* 

• 

. 5,888 

. 10,211 

Only one tender . 

France.* 


. 6,873 


President. —Except the lowest Belgium tenJer, the Indian tenders 
below the tenders from other countries? 


were 


Mr. Hindley. —Yes. 

President. —The first part of question 6 is meant to ascertain the facts as to 
bow things are administered at present. The question is: Do the Bailwa; 
Board, in deciding how orders are to be placed, take into account the fact 
that the foreign tender may be abnormally low—down to, and even below, the 
cost of production? Do they in fact make allowance in considering the claims 
of Indian wagon builders for the fact that the Indian tenders may not be much 
above the price which would give the foreign manufacturer a n 'rmal profit? 

Mr. Hindley. —We are guided entirely by the Stores Buies which prescribe 
the method of comparison. '► - , 

President. —That is to say, as things stand at present, no allowance is made? 

Mr Hindley. —No. 

President .—^Tho next question of actual fact is question 11, the last sentence 
of which runs as follows .-—Is the customs duty taken into aciount when 
comparing tenders by (n) State Eailw.ays and (5) Company Bailways? 

Mr. Hindley.—Customs duty is taken into account by the State Bailways 
and We have no definite information as to the practice on the Company- 
managed Bailways. It is only recently that their storee have been exempted 
from customs duty. 


President. —Until recently they actually paid the customs duty. 

Mr. Hindley. —Yes. ^ 

President .—So it was actually taken into account? 

Mr. Hindley.—Yes. The question of c'ustoms duty is not yet finally 
settled. The case is still before the Privy Council, but they are of course 
under an obligation to buy in tho cheapest market, and their obligations are to 
work in the interests of economy and efficiency. That is all that we can say. 

President .—It is only since the decision of ihe Ur mbay' High Court that 
they have not had to pay the Customs duty. There has been no opportunity 
so to speak for any sort of recognised procedure to grow up? 

Mr. Hindley. —I don’t think so. 

it —f take it that if the decision of the Privy Council were to reverse 

the decision of the High Court, the effect would be that they would have to 
pay the duty with retrospective effect? 


’1932 tenders. 









Mr. Bindley. —I am not in a position to sa; that. It is a lifgal raestlon. 
I have not leall; studied that, but I should imagine thac lliat would be the 
effect. • 

President.—Question 14 is “ How do the moat recent prices for wagon 
wheels and axles compare with pre-war prices?” 

Mr. Bindley. —^The price for a set of wheels and axles for the years 1910- 
14 varied from £82 to £66, the average being £44. The present cost of a set 
of wheels and axles is approximately £84. 

President. —The point of this question is this: The Standard Wagon Ck). 
and Messrs. Bum & Co. complained that, while everything they did not make 
was double the pre-war price, the things they did make were down to the 
pre-war level. 

Mather. —The*G. I. P. have given us figures of the prices of wheels 
and tHes that they purchased in the yea-s 1911-12, 1912-18,and 1918-14 and 
also for the last two or three years. Their prices do not show anything like 
such a rise in price as that. They have given the cost per ton of wheels and 
axlra in 1911-12 as £19-4-10, in 1918-14 £21-10-2, and in 1922-28 £80-2-5. 
It is about a 60 per cent, rise as against 100 per cent, that your figures shoW 
on a tonnage basis. It is possible that you are compering heavier wheels and 
axles. 


Mr. Bindley. —We have given the actual prices. 

Mr. Mafker.—Obviously, of coarse, if it is for heavier wheels and axles the 
price must go up. 

Mr. Bindley,—Om figures are averages of course. 

Mr. Mather. —^Your figures are averages for a set of wheels and axles, the 
weight of which may possibly have changed. Have you any information? 

Mr. Bindley, —I do not know whether we have information about that, 
iwa will have* to look into it, *The figures we have given are averages of all 
purchases. We have not got figures per ton. 

President. —^Then question 16 is “ Have the Eailway Board considered the 
possibiliW of using basic steel for the wfaesl centres, tyres and axles of wagons 
in, aooordance with the alternative British Standard specification? If so, what 
was the decision arrived at? ’’—This question, of course, looks forward to the 
possibility of using Indian steel in future for certain purposes. 

Mr. Bindley. —This point has not really been considered specifically ^ the 
Bauway Board. But the present specification was drawn up by the Wagon 
sub-committee of the I. E. C. A. 

President. —But did they accept the alternative specification? 

—I “ot sure what decision was arrived at. I presume 

T the advice of the Consulting Engineers to the 


Mr. Bindley. Yes. The Consulting Engineers' advice was taken cn'the 
apeciflcation. 

Mr. Mather.—So far at I am aware they have still kept to the specification 
which only allows acid steel. . 

Mr. BtndUy.—Vfe are not prepared to express a considered opinion on the 
Question whether the use of basic steel could be permitted. 

President.—The only point of it is that, if wagons ar'e to be made in India 
aom Indian materials, it is desirable that the whole wagon should b# so 
toanufaoturM, but unless basic steel can be used for wheels and axles this 
is not possible. 

Mr. Mather.—There are now British Standard apeoifications which do allow 
the use of basic steel for locomotive and carriage axles and springs, and I think 
one or two classes of tyres as well. 

Mr, Bindley.—It is a question which requires careful considera«o«. 


See Statement II, 
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Pretideni. —I only want to know wbethor you havo oonsidered that tjuestioiu 

Mr. Bindley. —do not think that we can say that the Raihray Board ait 
such have definitely considered it. Undoubtedly any proposal made by the 
committee of the I. R. 0. A. must be put before os bnt I cannot say that we 
have considered the question, as implying that we have oonsidered and thrown 
it out. 

Pretideni. —The alternative specification which permits the use of baaio 
steel has not yet been accepted by the Indian BailwaysP 

Mr. Bindley. —I do not think it has. 

Pretideni. —The question so to speak is not closed and might be re.open€dP 

Mr. Bindley. —^Yes. 

Pretideni. —It is not an immediate question at all; it is a question (scathe 
future. Question 16 is “ May we take it that the commumqud of Isl 
March 1918 still expresses the policy of the Qoverument of India r^^ding 
wagon building in India P ” 

Mr. Bindley. —That commnuiqud represents the policy to which the Eailway 
Board is now conforming under the orders of thi wvemment of India. 

Pretideni. —Question 17 is “ Are all the wagons for which tenders are 
called for annually for delivery within one year? ” 

Mr. Bindley. —Yes. 

Pretideni. —Supposing an order were given in February, what will be the 
latest date for delivery—would it bo 81et Sfarch in the following year? Would 
April to March be the year with which delivery was to be madeP 

Mr. Bindley. —That I think is the practice still. 

President.—Question 18—“ What is the estimated number of wagons 
likely to be required by the Indian Bailways annually during the next five 
years, whether as additions or replacements. It would be convenient if the 
information could be given separately for— 

(а) State Railways, 

(б) Company Railways, 

and also for broad and meter^auge. To what extent would the State Railway 
demands increase and the Company Railways demand diminish, whbn the 
contracts of the G. I. P. E. and the E. I. B. terminate? Will the demand for 
the next two years be up to the average demand or below it?” 

Mr. Bindley. —It is very difficult for me to give any reliable estimate for 
the probable requirements during the next five years. We took that whole 
question under review during the lasc year and our examination is not rsfdly 
complete. Our preliminary conclusion is that some of the railways are over, 
stocked, and it is quite probable that provision of additional facilities and 
special repair facilities may have to precede provision of stock, that is, speak¬ 
ing generally. The total demand for the next year for all railways was placed ' 
at between 5,000 and 5,500, hut on an examination of the proposals of the 
Railways the Railway Board have revised the figures. At preeenji we have 
admitted the necessity of only about 8,000. It maj^be increased to something 
between 4,000 and 4,600. That is the position. 

President. —For the year after that? 

Mr. Bindley. —It is very difficult for us to look ahead and give any figures 
which can be considered as reliable at the present time. The whole object of 
our policy at present is to make better use of our wagons and all railways 
are working with that in view. On some railways we have had very remarkable 
results in better use of wagons and we hope that other railways will also 
improve. That of course automatically reduces to some extent the additions 
necessary year by year, so that it would be probably inadvisable for me to give 
any figures which might hereafter be used as part of our definite policy as 
adding so many wagons per year. 

Pretideni. —Are you in a position to tell us whether you think that, if 
4,000 to 4,600 is the next year's requirement, during the next five years the 
average wdll tend to be somewhat higher. 
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Mr. HindUy.—lt also depends on unknown iaotors such as increase of 
traffic which we have to review year by year but I should think that it might 
be a little higher than that possibly. 

Preiiient—Yoa are not prepared to go further? 

Mr. Hindley. —do not think so at the present time. The matter is extra¬ 
ordinarily difficult. The more we examine it, the mote difficulty we find in 
arriving at any forecast of definite requirement, I believe' we shall arrive 
at that after we have improved our methods of examination by which we can 
make a forecast some years ahead. At the moment everything is in a state of 
fluctuation and it is 'ifficult to forecast ahead. 

President. —Between the Company and the State Railways can you tell 
us how the next year's figures will probably be divided? 

Mr. Hindley. —Our, examination of the matter shows that the State 
Rail#ay8 on the whole are rather over-stocked at present. It will take soma 
years to work up to normal figures. Of the figure of 4,600 I. have referred 
to, 8,600 are broad-gauge warons. 2,600 of these represent the requirements 
of the E. 1. B. and the G. i. P. R. and 1,100 those ot the other Railways. 

President. —So far as thS present State Railways are concerned, their demand 
would obviously be very small? 

Mr. Hindley. —^The figure, 4,500, refers to both additions and renewals. 

President. —From the point of view of the wagon builder it makes no 
difference. 

Mr. Hindley. —No. I referred to it in case it was thought that the 
question of renewal was overlooked. 

President. —The requirements of the State Railways would be a good deal 
higher than those of the remaining Company Railways. 

Mr. Hindley. —That is so I think. That figure is not to be taken as 
Ayerage for five years. That is only for next year and possibly considerably 
below the normal. I might give an indication or an idea of what our annual 
additions plus renewals would be when we have got little more settled and 
returned to normal conditions. VVe think that the annual renewals on a basis 
of 40 years’ life will be about 3,760. Additions will be about the seme figure. 
So 7,500 is what wo anticipate we shall be wanting in five years’ time. 

President. —What it come to is this: You expect to reach that figure, 
but you cannot say when you will get it? 

Mr. Hindley. —Yes. 

President. —Question 22 is “ Do the Railway Board consider that the- 
Standard Wagon Co. possess in their works at Asansol an up-to-date equipment 
suitable for the economical production of wagons? ” 

Mr. Hindley. —I think we can say ‘ yes ’ to that. 

President. —It has come into existence after the war and has an opportunity 
naturally of being up to date which other firms have not. 

Mr. Hindley. —“ Up-to-date” in engineering matters is rather a difficult 
thing to define, because te-day is always different from yesterday. 

President. —^But still yesterday was so recent? 

Mr. Hindley. —I would like to add that very groat advances are being 
constantly made in the process of manufacture at Home. So I should like 
to qualify the statement to that extent. ^ 

President. —Question 23 is “ How many wagons do the Railway Board 
consider the Indian Standard Wagon Co. could probably complete in a year 
at present, when the labour is still largely untrained and the management 
has to gain experience? ” 

Mr. Hindley. —^It is very difficult to assess. On the one hand, they claim 
they are equipped for 2,000 a year: bn the other hand, we might give you 
tEeir outturn. 

President. —^That would be useful. 
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Mr. HiniUy .—^We have drawn graphs whioli are rather intereating. The 
Indian Standera Wagon Go. have turned out 470 wagons in the last eight 
months, equal to an average of about 700 a year. 

Mr. Qinwala. —The output must depend on the orders they get. 

Mr. Hindley. —^The diagram shows the orders they get and the outturn. 
(Hands over the graph* to the President.) 

President. —Was that all one order or a series of orders? 

Mr. Hindley. —They were given practically at the same time. One for 
SOO, second for 120 and the third for 80. 

Mr. Oinwala. —According to that their output must approximate to the 
ordei s P 

Mr. Hindley. —I would like to draw attention to the placing of the order 
and the date on which they began to deliver. 

Mr. Mather.—At the time when the first order was accepted in 1920, the 
works were not completed. 

Mr. Hindley. —1 do not know. 

Mr. Mather. —I do not know the exact date of completion, but the Works 
were, not completed then. 

Mr. Hindley, —Orders were given and the contract accepted for delivery 
within the year. 

President. —Then as regards other companies? 

Mr. Hindley. —Messrs. Bum & Co.—average outturn was about 450 wagons 
a year during the last two years. 

Afessrs. Jessop & Co.—average rather lees than 300 wagons a year during 
the last two years. 

Mr. Mather.—Can you tell us, in a ease in which you place your orders 
in February with the English manufacturer for a large number of wagon*; 
at what time delivery commences, and what is the interval between_ placing 
the order and the completion of delivery? Do you expect to' get delivery in 
six months from the time you placed the order, or longer? 

Mr. Bindley. —We have not got information here readily. I think we 
had bitter look that up. 

President. —It would bo useful if you could give the information. Then 
there is anothei point, llow long does it take after a w agon is received at an 
Indian port before it is erected? 

Mr. Hindley.—We will give the information. We shall give you some* 
actual figures about that.) 

President. —That practiciilly finishes the questions of fact which I wanted 
to ask. 

Air Hindley. —You have still some further questions about facts as regards 
locomotives and rails. I do not know if you will take them first, but ir you 
are going to ask questions—and want my personaUopinion or if they affect 
questions of policy—I would like to be heard in camera. 

President. —.Meanwhile I woul.l like to take as much as possible in public. 

I thought it wjuld be convenient to finish our examination as regards wagons 
and then take locomi fives. 

Mr. Otnwala.— I would like to know a little more about the wagon purchases 
in^ 1922. The price given by you f.o.b. was £171 and the average pre-war 
price was £155, only a difference of £16. Do you think that is a sufl5oi..r.t 
difference between the pre-war price and the post-war price with regard to 
any form of steel manufacture? 

Mr. Hindley. —It is very hard for me to answer that question. 


* Not printed. 

■f See Statement HI. 




Mr. aOiwala.- TJovr does it strike you? From £15S to a rise to £171 
means only a ditference of TO per cent. That hardly represents the real 
difference in the rise of prices in sll classes of steel?, 

Mr. Mindley.- 1 am not in a position to give you an opinion. 

Mr. BinwaUi. —I may tell you that the complaint of the Indian manufacturer 
is that these are not post-war commercial prices, because the difference 
between these prices and the pre-war prices is only 10 per cent., which is not in 
accordance n-itb cur experience in other branches of steel. 

.... Mr. Hindley. —The cost of material is a comparatively small factor and 
ftbrication is a larger proportion to everyone’s knowledge. The process of 
manufacture has been improved enormously as a result of the intensive work 
done during the war. That always of course conduces to bring down the 
prices. . 

Mr. Sinwala. —That of course is one of the explanations no doubt, but has 
the Bailway Board tried to work out the cost of material#, say, in the year 
1922 when it got this offer of £171 as to what it might have cost the British 
manufacturer? 

Mr. Hindley. —We have got their quotations. 

Mr. Oinwada. —^Would you mind giving them to us? ' 

Mr. Hindley.—mils. 

Mr. Oinwala. —Was this figure given to you before the tender was accepted? 

Mr. Hindley. —In the tender. 

Mr. Oinwala. —So that the extra cost, I mean cost above material, we may 
put roughly at £100? 

Mr. Hindley. —That is right. 

Mr. Oinwala. —If the Indian manufacturer could give you a wagon in that 
jhsge, I mean unfinished, for £100 over the cost of material, will the Bailway 
have any objection to paying that price? 

'Jw. Hindley.'—It is necessary for me to explain here that when an English 
tenderer puts in the cost of raw materials as £72/16, he really means the 
cost of raw material as such without fabrication. Now,- there are a great 
many processes which he can do himself in his works which an Indian firm 
is not in a position to do, and therefore there is no real comparison of £72/16 
with the cost of material to the Indian manufacturer. 

Mr. Oinwala.—My po'nt is this: if you take £72/15 as the price of the 
British manufacturers’ raw materials, then the Bailway Board is paying him 
e£100 for labour and cost above material, isn't that so? 

Mr. Hindley. —Yes. 

Mr. Oinwala .—Now, if you get the same result, so far as the cost above 
material is concerned, in India, will the Bailway Board have any objetcion? 
Supposing the Indian manufacturer says that he wants £100, for all his labour 
and everything else, to deliver these wagons to you in the condition in which 
the British manufacturer delivers them, will the Bailway Board consider 
it a good offer? * 

Mr. Hindley .—Well, that is a hypothetical question. 

Mr. Oinwala .—Supposing he did? According to these figures the British 
manufacturer gets £100 above the cost of material? 

Mr. Hindley. —^Yes. 

Mr. Oinwala. —We may take it that £100 represents a fair price & paji 
for the cost above material and the profits and everything? 

Mr. Hindley .—Yes. 

Mr. Oinwala .—You would be prepared to allow that figure to the Indian 
manufacturer, would you not, for that part of the work? 

Mr. Hindley .—There are difficulties; raw materials would not refer to the 
«ame thing in both cases. 

Mr. Mather .—Does that £72/15 include vacuum brake gear* 
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Mt. Hindhy .— I presume the British meaufecture* buys that out. 

Mr. Matter. —The tender merely contains the statement that the raw 
material amounts to £72/15 without stating what they are? 

Mr. Bindley. —Tes. 

Mr. Oinuala. —I am not dealing with the materials for the moment. I am ' 
dealing with the cost above material. Supposing that the Indian manufacturer 
asks for £100 for all costs above material, then in that case I take it the 
Bailway Board ought to have no objection. 

Mr. Bindley.—1 would not like to answer that question in those term"! 
because you are omitting the words “ raw materials.” 

President. —Do you mean that the materials which the British manufacturers 
refer to are not comparable with the materials meant by the Standard Wagon 
Company? 

Mr. Bindley. —That is what we assume. 

Mr. Oinwala. —Supposing the Indian manufacturer charges in his tender 
£100 for similar sort of work, that would be reasonable from the Eailway 
Board’s point of view? 

Mr. Bindley. —The only thing reasonable from the Eailway Board's point of 
view is to get the cheapest wagons I 

Mr. Oinwala. —I will show you presently that the Indian manufacturer 
does not charge you £100 according to his own figure for this kind of work. - 

Mr. Bindley. —I would not admit that we would consider that oBer as a 
reasonable one. We are now concerned with the higher cost of the wagon 
itself. 

Mr. Oinwala. —I am not saying that you are not entitled to get the best, 
value of your money. We are now trying to compare the cost above mater^. 
to the Railway Board in the two countries. These figures show th^the 
British manufacturer expects £100 above the cost of raw materials, anothat 
does not include the subsequent charges? 

• Mr Bindley. —No. 

Jlfr. Oinwala. —According to the figures that these people (the Indian Stand¬ 
ard Wagon Company! have given us on page 20 of their evidence in Statement B, 
where they give their own costs, on the right hand side they give a figure of 
Bs. 1,677. 

Ur. Bindley. —That includes all charges and profit? 

Mr. Oinwala. —Yes, fabrication and everything. Now, the point is this. 
If the British manufacturer gets £100 hero and you have got to incur these 
additional charges—Ea. 325 for assembling—they come to about Bs. 1,825 as 
against Bs. 1,.577 of the Indian manufacturer? 

Mr. Bindley. —You are comparing these materials which ho puts down at 
Bs. 3,100 with that £72/15. But of course if you take this line that complicates 
the whole question— • 

President.—What you are contending is tliat the British manufacturer does 
work which tire Indian manufacturer does not do? 

Ur. Bindley. —Yes. 

President. —Can you give us concrete instances? 

Ur. Bindley.—X am only attempting to givo an explanation of the extra¬ 
ordinary difference between the Indian manufacturer’s quotation for 
materials—Bs. 3,109—and the British manufacturer’s quotation of £72/16. 

I am not in a position to give you an exact explanation of it, Wt I can 
indicate how that is arrived at. 

President. —It is rather important if you can tell us how far your views are 
based on actual facts. 

Mr. Bindley. —I can tell you that. I think it is a matter of commoa 
knowledge— 
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President. —After all some of the stee! that is used in the wagon the Indian 
'manufacturer receives from the Tata Iron and Steel Company. 1 take it you 
would call that raw steel? • 

Mr. Hindleij. —Yes. 

President. —So far as that is concerned there is no difference between what 
the British manufacturer does and whit the Indian manufacturer does? 

Mr.'Mather. —We examined the Standard Wagon Co.’s representatives fairly 
closely on this table of quantities and prices given by them, and we criticised 
■tf number of items as being at rathci too high a rate pof ton, and they 
never as a defence put forward that they received these things in any form 
which can reasonably be regaracd ns fabricated. They did specifically men- 
tion that steel sectiotjs were in some cases cut to dead lengths, but that is 
probably the practice of the wagon builders at Home. 

President. —Wo shall not get much further on, unless we get a little closer 
to the details. 

Mr. Hindley. —I hav^ not got the details at probont; 1 am sorry. 

. jlr. (iinioala. —They liavo given various kinds of steel that they use. 
They do not appear, as fur as we can see, to be fabricated. 

Mr. Hindley.-In the first place bars, angles, channels, cast iron, wrought 
iron, etc., these things might certainly be considered as being cut to definite 
length. That is to a certain extent fabrication. It affects the cost. 

Mr. Mather .—Of course I am not in a better position than you are to say 
what the practice of the British manulacturer is, but I should expect that he 
would buy his wrought iron, steel plates and so on in much the same form. 

Mr. llrayshay. —The duty wili nho have to bo paid by the Indian manufac¬ 
turer. 

Mr. Mather.- ~\(m bring out the wagon according to the figures given 
to us at £2/10 a ton, whereas the Indian manufacturer gets out his raw 
materials at between 20 and 2.5 sliilliugs a ton~al any rate a good deal of it. 
Their own estiinnto for wuijLiifo on inatorinl.'^ in tlie form in which it was 
received was round aliotil 5 per cciii. Obviously things like this they do, 
not bring out cut to shape, and tlu.t I think applies also to the British' 
manufacturer. 

Mr. Ginw(il(i. Do these materials include everything—vacuum brakes, 
buffers and so on? ' ‘ ’ 

Mr. Afother.—There is an item of this kind,, for example. The Indian 
Standard Wagon Company has put down “ 4 Axle Boxes complete ” which 1 
think were imported. There is veiy littlr difference between that and what 
the British manufacturer makes. 

Mr. Bindley.—Yes. That is pretty certain, and in fact all those things 
from there downwa'xls (page 21 of Jndian fltandurd Wagon Co.’s original 
representation) come under this category, I think. 

_ Mr. Mathfr.—Many of Ihose things are made by.tlio Indian Standard Wagon 
Company themselves, e.rj., buffers. 1 think it is normal for them to make 
buffers. I have seen them doing it. 

Mr. Bindley.—Probably they were making buffers of a type not accepted as 
standard for some special order. 

Tresidenf.—Take the case of vacuum brakes. Would the British manwfac- 
-turer be manufacturing these things under a license from the patentees? 

Air. Chase. —He buys them. 

President. —Then this explanation won’t apply to that. 

Mr. Maiher.—la not the price of the vacuum brake included in the price of 
Taw materials—£72/16? e 

Mr. Hihdley. —We have no details. 

Mr. Qinwah —Do the Indian wagon builders give you particulars of their 
•taw materials? 
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Mr. MindUy. —^I’or the imported materials, not for ^le whole. 

Ur, Oinwdla .—Did you check them to see whether they w'ere paying proper 
prices or not? Did you compare them with the price of the British material 
to find out whether they were paying a fa‘r price for their materials? 

Mr. Hindleij. —I don’t thii'k thet f. comparison was made. It would be 
very difficult to make a comijari'^on because the prices were fluctuating. 

Mr. Oinwala .—So far as the Railway Board were concerned, they d^ not 
make any enquiry whether these were correct quotations? 

Mr. Bindley. —I don’t think that that point was considered. ^ 

Mr. Oinwala. —Did not these people make a proposal that tliey would take 
a certain percentage on the t Ual co«^t by way of price? 

Mr. Bindley. —I cannot recall any definite offer Cf that kind. Wc had a 
number of meetings with tlieir Directors, but I do not remember that any 
definite offer^iof that sort was put before us. 

Mr. Oinwala. —In a letter dated the 7th June 1923 they say “ They are 
also prepared to undertake the supply of wagons for next year’s requirements 
on the basis of cost, pins 10 per cent. They will submit all their books for_^ 
audit by the (rovernineiit; and thej will give a guarantee that the price paid 
for steel, materials and fittings sliall not bo in excess of the market prices and 
that present prices for labonj sl)al) be charg<*d without enhancement. This 
would be an assuiancc that no large profits are looked for; and it w’ould at 
the same time convinco the Oovcvnmont that the prices quotc'd by the Indian 
manufacturers are :t?asouablc.' 

Mr. Bindley.—1 see that ffer \.as moile. 

Mr. Oinwala. —Did the Keiiway Uoard consider it? 

Mr. Bindley. —Yes. 

Mr. Oinwala. —What was the decision? 

Mr. Ilindlcy. —Wc rejected it. 

Mr. Oinwala. —Were there any reasons given for that? 

Mr. Bindley. —I don’t know \\hotlier wo gave any reasons in our reply. 
It was not ft good business proposition for us. In the first place, W'o should 
nave to undertake a great deal of examination and investigation of their books, 
and that would load to further investigation as to their processes, whether 
they were economically carried out. And that in turn .vould lead to some 
kiml of control over their work. We pointed that out to them that that 

Would result in our having complete audit and inspection of their books and 

complete technical in.spection of their works, Avhicli nould, in short, practically 
amount to managing thoir works lor them. That we did not consider to be 
a business proposition. 

Mr. Oinwala. —Did you consider it from another point of view as to hew 
much you would consider a reasonable remuneration to them for thoir cost 
above material? 

Mr. Bindley. —It is e.xtraordinarily difficult for ue to make any kind of 
statement as to what would be a proper remuneration. Wo did not consider 
that. 

Afr. Qimvala. —I do not expect you to do it from their point of view, but 

from your own point of view have you considered whether it would be remu¬ 

nerative to the Railway Board to give them a particular sum above the cost 
of materials? 

Mr. Bindley .—We have not considered that. It depends entirely on the 
method adopted for doing the work, the equipment available, class of staff 
available, the profit they expect to get, the profit it is reasonable that they 
should get, and so on. 

Mr, Oinwala. —But the profit that you would be prepared to give? * 

Mr. Bindley. —Our idea is to get the wagons in the cheapest market. 1 
am afraid I have not made any estimate and^it would be impossible to make 
an estimate Riat would be reliable. 



^ resident. —After all, we started on the basis that, in the riew of the 
Govemroent of India, it is very desirable that wagons should be manufsotured 
in India. That much at least the communiqud discloses. Well, at present the 
difficulty is that the Indian wagon costs a great deal more than the imported 
wagon. After all, the expenditure on the wagon naturally divides 'itself into 
two parts—expenditure on materials and expenditure on fabrication and assem- 
blinge Whal we are really trying to discover is where exactly the difference 
is tsoftiing in, whether it is in the materials, or whether it is in what the 
Jndian manufacturer does with the materials, that makes his price so high. If 
weeeould satisfy ourselves that, as far as the work which” tpe Indian manu¬ 
facturer does, he is not spending more than the manufacturer in other countries 
would do on similar work, then I think the case becomes a stronger one, and 
also then one has to investigate how it is that the British manufacturer could 
obtain his materials da cheaply as he really does. It seems to me exceedingly 
doubtful whether that figure is worth anything if he is never called upon 
to explain. He can put down any figure he likes. I don’t dfee what material 
he can get for £72. It is something like £10 per ton. > 

Mr. Hindley. —ITes." 

President. —In view of the fact that it includes such things as vacuum 
Drakes, it must coat a good deal more than that if you are going to take it 
by weight. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Is this the only figure he gave? 

Mr. Hindlei/.—That is all. 

Mr. Ginwala. —He did not give any details to explain that figure? 

Mr. Hindley. —No details. 

Jlfr. Mather. —Quite a considerable proportion of the weight of 7} tons is 
taken by wrought iron which he cannot make in his own works; galvanized 
sheet is also not made in his works; and spring steel too, the price of which 
is also above that of the structural steel. ^ 

Mr. Hindley.—V/e are in difficulty in regard to this matter because we 
do not know. We are only guessing. We do not know what his arrange¬ 
ments are with the companies which produce these things. That is the real 
point. It is no good guessing. We can only conjecture that perhaps he has 
arrangements with others that make it possible for him to buy at a very low ^ 
rate. I do not know. 

Mr. Afaflier.—There is another alternative. He has perhaps assumed at 
the end of 1922 the price at which he might be abje to buy in 1923, expecting 
some fall in price. 

Mr. Hindley. —Possibly. 

„ Mr. Mather.—f know that that has happened with some big tenders. , 
„i^metimes the tenderer is successful and sometimes not. '* 

■' - Mr. Ginwala. —It is also explained by the fact that, having regard to the 
state of affairs in the .steel industry at that time—and steel manufacturers 
were in a state of gre&t depression—they might have sold raw steel,,to the 
wagon builders at prices which were as low as that. Would that be possible? 

Mr. Hindley.—That is possible. 

Mr. Ginwala.—Did the Indian manufacturer give details with his original 
tender as to how he made up his figure lls. 5,000? 

Mr. Brayshay.—He only gives ns a list of imported materials. That to 
has got to put in for working certain clauses in the tender, chiofly the varSt 
tion clause. 

Mr. Mather. —You don’t put a clause in the tender forms as sent toUhe 
Indian manufacturer to the effect that Indian materials should be used as 
much M possible? 

Mr.*^ir>dley. —No, the list is primarily necessary for the purpose of com¬ 
parison. ' ' 



Jtf, -If ropM bad fallan bdow It, 4d,,%on would Itava piid ‘ 

aowd companiatioB in roga^ to tibow importad matariau, it that itf ■ '-m •% 

• iir, Btndlav.—Wo had a claoio to that effoot, but wo haw dona away-intli 

it BOW. 

Mr. Itfather.—That waa io axistonce at that tiaieP 
Mr, BiiMey. —^Yes, that waa the reaaoo why tha ladiao taodarar tava a 
hat of the imported materiala that he would have to nae. *• 

Mr. Ginwala. — Did he giro you the total coata of the materiala ^af ho' 
waa going to nee P •«!>■ 

Mr. Hindley. —No. ,a‘*^ 

Mr. Oinmila.—I take it that you merely cotnpared hia total price with 
the British quotation P 
Mr. Bindley.—Ym. 

Mr. Ginwala. —You did not at all go into the question as to how his prioe 
W|8 so much higher? 

Mr. Bindley. —No. We talked about it a good deal, but I don’t thiBh 
that we went into that in any great detail. 

Mr. QinwaU. — In October 1922 it was Bs. 8,500, but in July 1928 it WM.^ 
Ha. 4,000. There was a rise of Rs. 500. ^ 

Mr. Bindley.—Yea, because we called for a very much smaller number. 

Mr. (i'in>eaUi. —^That also is a disadvantage of the Indian manufacturer. 
He has generally to manufacture on a smaller scale. If you look at page 20 
of the representation of the Standard Wagon Co. you will see that the total 
coat of finished wagon in India is given there as Rs. 4,686. 

Mr. Bindley .—^What date was that supposed to be? 

Mr. Ginwala, —September 1923, They put this as the least price at 
which they could possibly manufacture. 

.Vr. Bindley.—They actually tendered in July approximately for Rs. 6,000. 
Mr. Ginwala. —Supposing the difference between the price of the Indian 
-manufacturer and that of the British manufacturer was Bs. 600, would the 
Railway Board consider that as too big a difference to permit of their giving 
orders? 


Mr. flindley.—According to the Stores Rules, price being equal, prefer¬ 
ence should be given to the Indian manufacturer. 

President. —^It is not what the Railway Board think, but what the Gov¬ 
ernment of India think: that is what it really comes to. 

, Mr. Mather.—li the difference in July had been Bs. 600 or 700, you wouli. 
have possibly put that up to the Standing Finance Committee'and the Rail- 
, way Advisory Committee? 

Mr. Bindley.—We should not be bound to do so. It is not part of A' 
procedure. It might he done as a speoia] case. 

Mr. Ginwala.—Even though the difference had been reduced substan¬ 
tially? * 


ilfr. Mather. ^The difference was so greab that you could not take action: 
TOt if it bad been less, would yon have put the matter before the Finance 
Committee and the Railway Advisory Committee? 

Mr. Bindley.—Bot necessarily. 


Mr. KMe.—It the Government of India want to encourage wagon build¬ 
ing m India, they will have to lay down a policy for your guidance and then 
on^ you can take into account this differenoe. If that is not done by the 
•^rnment of India, you wjH have to follow Gie ordinkry stores pniohaH 
JWM. If the feyernment of India desire to give any real enoonragement 
’'®8on Mdi^ industry in this oouniwy, they will have to imue in 
teU you to use your ditcrotion a^ to taka' 
the difference m the price of raw materials and iTOii^and ' 
and-then only yoo ssm lakessotion, am 1 right? "" -<• * 



.f ' JUr- tiiiok tbftt it is oorrect. 

Ur. Sale,— You don't feel that you will he aathonsed to make any 
tore in the interests of the wagon building industry P 

Mr. Bindley.—I am nbt authorised to make any dSparture from the 
Stores Buies. 

Mx;. Sale.—Do the Stores Buies imply that to a certain extent you Can 
use yenr disoretion and allow the Indian industry something moreP If the 
price is not unfavourable, the quality being the same, I think that you are- 
allowed to use your disoretion. . 

' Ifr. Sraythay.Sule 14 of the Stores Buies is, I think, decisive. 

Mr. Bindley.—I think that refers to the power of the Government of 
India. , 

Mr. Kale.—I am thinking of your powers. Have you any power of dis¬ 
cretion P ■ • 

Ur. Oimeala. —If you have no discretion left, the Stores llules will haVe- 
to be changed. 

^ President.—The Railway Board have no power to change the rules. 

- Mr. Hindley.—This is the rule about articles manufactured in India from 
imported materials: — 

' “ All articles manufactured in India from imported materials should, by 
preference, be purchased in India, subject, however, to the following condi* 
tions: — 

(a) That the substantial part of the process of manufacture of the 

articles purchased has been performed in lndia. 

(b) That the price is as low as that at which articles of similar quality 

can be obtained through the India Office. 

(c) That the materials employed are subjected to such inspection and 

tests as may be prescribed by the Government of India. 

Note. —The term “ a substantial part of the process of manufacture ” in 
clause (a) means that “ a’substantial part of the preparation of the finished 
article must be performed in India, whether from raw materials or from 
component parts obtained in a finished state from other sources.” 

President.—As soon as Tata’s begin to proiluce plates, sheets and so on, 
I take it that the greater portion of thd raw materials of wagons would be- 
made of Indian materials P 

Ur. Bindley.—1 think so. 

President.—Vloxili it not then come under the other rule? It is a mixed 
case as long as anything is imported. 

' Mr. Bindley.—Yes, provided the price is not unfavourable. 

' ' iPreaWenf.—That is not a point of great importance. There is no ques¬ 
tion of the price not being unfavourable. The price will be uniavourable. 

Mr. Suit.—The Govefnment of India will have to do something special in 
order that Ae Bailway Board may be induced to take action. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Apart from the question of price: is it your opinion that 
wagon building should be encouraged in this country P 

Mr. Bindley.—Is it my personal opinion that you askP 

Mr. Gintoola.—Yes, as a head of the Department. 

Mr. Bindley. — 1 am subsoriUng to the policy of the Government of India, 
WiBlned in their communiqud, that it is deeirable. 

Mr. Gf»waia.““Bi that case, either the Goverhment of India or the couA- 
^ might to be prepared to pay a little price. 

Mr. Bindley. -I should think that is inevitable.' 

M¥, MkMfdta.—l take it that it is not possible at all for the Indiai; mann- 
thbftirhk th bl^tn.hls raw materials so cheaply a< the British. manitfMtiirerP' 
BinSiy.—I think it is dbnbtlr.l. 



£Fl»tiiaIa.—fhen, in nn; compariaon don*t Ton think tfat It woitM hd 
ndniaUe tiiat the Railway Brard and other pnrchan'n^ Departments dhonld 
have power to take that factor into account, vis., idKt tin Ihdian ntami- 
fhctnrer can in no draamstanoea obtain his raw materials as dirntplj it the 
British manufacturer of wagons, because the latter goes in for a vary larip 
output and has got various oonneotions with other manufacturers. I aMsn 
these are the advantages of the foreign industry which must be taken as 
more or less permanent. Now in comparing prices, don’t you think tiiat if 
the rules were altered, there should be power given to the purchasing suti^ri- 
ties—in this case the Railway Board—to take that fcctor into account P , 

itr. Uindlty.—l am not quite certain that that would bo the best way of 
doing it. 

President.—The system should make some allowance for the fact that the 
Indian manufacturer has to pay more for his raw materials. 

' ' itfr. EincUey.—An we right in assuming always that be wiH hare to pay 
more for his raw materials P 

Sir. Cinwoio.—I am looking at it purely from the common sense point Of 
view. The British manufacturer has built up his connection with the manu¬ 
facturers of his raw msteriala. He has also an arrangement with the fabii- 
oating people. For instance, he has got connections writh people who nurnu- 
facture buffers and so on, because he is a regular customer and he boys in 
large quantities. Therefore it may be assumed, as a business man would 
assume, that his prices would be lower than the prices of another man buy¬ 
ing on a smaller scale. How can the Indian manufacturer get over that 
difficulty ? 

Mr. Uindley.—lt is always open to him to make similar connections with 
the manufacturers of his raw materials. 

Ur. Ginmala.—Bis output is not great. Moreover, it takes time to build 
up connections. 

Mr. Bindley. —He has had sufficient time, I think. 

Mr. Oinwdla. —But his orders were small. 

Mr. Bindley.—Be could not produce anything more. What I want to- 
indicate is that I don’t think it quite right to assume that he will never be- 
able to build up connections. 

Mr. Oinwala. —So long as he is not able to do so, he will be at a great, 
disadvantage. 

Mr. Bindley. —He ordinarily will be able to make his own arrangements. 
He has got the power to arrange just as the other people have. 

Mr. Oinwala.— ¥ot that purpose I think that it is necessary that even if 
he does-not get very large and extensive orders, the orders that he gets must 
be more or less regular. He must have a certainty of getting them. 

Mr. Bindley. —Certainly It would be to his advantage to get-the cer¬ 
tainty of orders. • 

Mr. Oinwala. —Without that, he cannot enter into any arrangements with 
British manufacturers. 

Mr. Eindley.—lt will be more difficult. 

Presideni. —^The British manufacturing firms of 80 or 40 years’ standing 
can get ordere from somewhere except m the most abnormal year, but it is 
a difficult thing for a firm in India which has never got going to cbtain 
oraers. Take the case of Bum dt Cb., or Jessop db Oo. If you want them to 
qiibte a apeoial price, what could they sayP They oumot, so to speak, have a 
atending arrangement. Don’t you think that there ii a danger of a vreiaha 
ciroleP You never get started. 

Mr. Hindlsy.—-There ie that danger usdonbtadiy. 

•»fc*il*¥***i'~^^*** ^ addiHonal point that aa toon ha Kll^et going 
witttthoi^lates and sheets, the Indian manufacturer is going to give much 
smaller 'Orders to the British mannfacturers. One must remember that, on 
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tMuraptioQ that the prt^ttion (t Indian maidltaJt it certainly fc>i^| tn 
increase, and the whole position hat got to hataced. ' 

Mr. EindUiL—Yes. • 

Mr. Gimma.—lt wonid he rather a difficult thing to compare the pripM 
nnless yon compare them with the Indian prices of materials, at which th^ 
would be available to the wagon manufacturers. 

Mr. Bindley.—Yes. 

Mr. Ginwoio.—So that you will have to take further powers in comparing 
prices to take into account any additional cost that the Jndian manufacturer 
may have to incur in connection with his purchases in Indie. 

Mr. Bindley.—1 don’t know what position you are putting me into. 

Mr. Oinmla.—Yfe will take it this way. 

Mr. Bindley.—Are you asking me these questions as representing the 
Government of India oi the Railway Board or as a railway expert? 

Mr. Oirrwala.—All put together, Mr. Hindley. If the Government of 
India decide to give effect to their policy of encouraging wagon building in 
India, you have not got she power to make a departure from tlie Stores Rules 
by which you can take certain factors only into account. We have been dis¬ 
cussing those factors. One of them is the new factor which would be going 
into the calculations and it is this. Tatas have applied for protection. Sup¬ 
posing they get protection, then the prices of raw materials that are avail¬ 
able in the country also go up in proportion. In comparing British prices 
with Indian prices, you will have to take into account the fact that the 
Indian materials cost a certain percentage more. 

Mr. Bindley.—Yes? 

Mr. Oinwla. —If the Government of India really intend that they should 
encourage wagon building in Indio, they must give you the power to take 
that factor into account in comparing prices. 

President.—And so long as there are different rates of customs duty, 
vie., one for raw materials and the other for finished articles. 

Mr. Bindley.—That iftight be one way of doing it, but I don’t think that 
it is the only way. 

Mr. Mather.—Do you think that you would be able to devise and work 
satisfactorily a machinery for comparing prices of raw materials? 

Mr. Bindley.—I don’t think that we’could. It might be possible, but it 
would mean a great deal of staff, a great dea] of work and a great deal of 
uncertainty. 

Mr. Oinmala. —If, as is expected, nearly 80 per cent, of the raw material 
that is required in wagon building would be produced in India, the price 
that you would mainly take into account is the Indian price. ’That would 
not be very difficult. 

Mr. BindXey.—As compared with what? 

Mr. Ginmla.—As compared with the cost of the British manufqctnrer. 

Mr,- Bindley.—Vie shall haye very great difficulty in finding what his 
costs are. 

Mr. Oinwala.—If you have not get his actual prices, you can ascertain 
the prices of raw materials from the market. 

Mr. Bindley,r-1 don’t think that it would be any guide to whatshe has 
to pay for them. It would be extraordinarily difficult to arrive at any exact¬ 
ness which would assist in making a proper comparison. 

Mr. Gtitwola.—You take the total price whioh the British manufacturer 
quotes. Ihen you would say: " These people buy their raw materials here.” 
The coat of the raw' materials has gone up by Re.- 500 on account of addi- . 
tfonal d)ggc, Then you would simply add Rs. 500 to the Britidi price. 

'Mt HitMBey.—And pay Rs. 600 more for the wagon. I would like to 
toiow who is going to pay the Ha. 600. 



^rMuienl—The Bi. 600 is arrived at on tine basia of Tataa’ claiia of SSi 
for'cent. as applied to the Standard Wagon Oo. That is why Idr. Oinwala 
gave yon that pariicnlar flgnre. 

Ut. 6i»wa2a.—Otherwise there would again bo a big differenoe between 
the British price and the Indian price. 

Mr. Hindiey.—That has to be taken into consideration of course. 

Mr. Gftflicaki.—Have you received tenders for next year? Are you in a 
poeition to tell ns about themf 

Mr. Bindley .—I am afraid not. We have just received them and thej 
are being examined. 

Mr. Ginwala.—Gnn you give us some idea as to when you are likely to 
have information available. 

Mr. Bindley.—We will give it confidentially, when ready.* 

Mr. Oinwoio.—Have some British firms tendered in India also? 

Mr. Bindley.—Yea, they have. They tender originally to the Director- 
General of Btoree, but copies are sent to us. 

President.—I take it that up to the last moment the tenders may be 
varied? 

Mr. Bindley.—Yea, 

President.—¥ot that reason you cannot say that the tenders received 
here are final? 

Mr. Bindley.—Thai is the po.int. • , 

Mr. Ginmoio.—Among the tenderers has that firm that got the order last 
year also tendered? 

Mr. Bindley .—I may be able to give that information confidentially later. 

Prssideat.—The Metropolitan Co. got the order last year? 

Mr. Bindley.—That firm would certainly quote. 

Mr. Ginwala.—With regard to pre-war prices have you got the cost of 
the British material? 

Mr. Bindley.—We have not got it. 

Mr. Ginwala .—In answer to question 14 you told the President that the 
average price of wheels and axles went up from £4i to £84; whereaa the price 
of raw materials does not seem to have gone up very much over the pre-war 
price. Does it not strike you as rather unusual? 

Mr. Bindley.—The argument I was using just aow about improved pro¬ 
cesses probably does not apply very much in this case 

Mr. 3/afAer.—Probably not so much. The figures are so very different 
from those that have been given by the Q. I. P., that I think it is very 
porsible that an alteration in the design may account for a good deal of the 
difference. The figure the 0. I. P. have given was more or less what I 
expected, but your figure of 100 per cent, rise is certainly high. 

Mr. Bindley.—We are going to look into that. 

President.—dine cannot see why competition sffould not bring down the 
cost of wheels and axles as much as the price of anything else, and what the 
Standard Wagon Co. said was that the British manufacturers were 
endeavouring to knock them out. There is a room for doubt, however,, 
whether that has anything to do with the price last year. It is quite evid¬ 
ent that the British manufacturers were competing very keenly amongst 
themselves, and it does not look like a combination to knock out the Indian 
manufacturer when there are three English firms all tendering below £180: 
They are clearly competing against each other. If so, why should there non 
be the same competition <n wheels and axles? 

Mr. Oinieoia.—Will you kindly refer to pages 16—16 of the written state- 
mmit of Bum & Co. They rather feel hurt ^at they iqipear In such unfavoua-. 
able ligdit when compared with the British manufacturer in the oomparisoni 

* Not printed. 



q{ Indian and foreign prioei, and they want to kno# whathw you Um t^ken 
oertain items into aecoont. They mention— 

(1) Freight to destination of materials from Indian port. 

(2) Handling charges of material in railiaay workshops. 

(3) Erection of the wagons or underframes. ' 

' (4) Painting and lettering of wagons, packing of axle boxes, taring of 
wagons and; 

(6) Overhead and stores charges to cover depreciation, interest, rates 
and taxes, supervision, powers, repairs and renewals necessary 
in all workshops. 

Is there anything in what they sayP ' 

Mr. Hindley. —^As regards the details of that figure Es. 826, we have told 
we will work that out and we shall look up point No. 2 at the same time.* 
■" Freight to destination of materials from I^ian port "—it is rather ''diffi¬ 
cult to say whether this was taken into consideration, freight would vary 
all over the country, of course. * 

President.—Let us take the State Kailways. Where would the N. W. 
Bailwsy, for msianse, assemble imported wagonsf 
Mr. Hindley.—kt Karachi. 

Presidenf.—In that case there would not be any freight to take in. What 
about the B. B. Bailway P 

Afr. Hindley.—kt Kanchrapara. 

,PrMidcnf.—The 0. & B. Railway would have to do it at lucknowP 
Mr. Hindley.—Formerly at Lucknow, but now at Karachi. 

PTCiidenf.—Will you take into account this particular sentence which 
Mr. Ginwala read when you give us details fc* R«. 326. 

Mr. Hindley.—Yes. 

Mr. Gtnteala.—There is one other point on which I would like information 
if you can get it. They say: “ It is known to the committee that the 
prices recently quoted by Indian builders for under-frames were as low as, 
it not lower ffian, those quoted by foreign manufacturers. This is due apart 
from " dumping ” prices—to the faoj that the foreign builder has to com¬ 
plete I'uder-frames almost to the same extent as the Indian manufacturer is 
required to do." Is that soP 

Mr. Hindley.—Yes, the quotations were practically the same as the Indian 
quotations. 

Mr. Mather.—Were oider.s given to the Indian manufacturerP 
Mr. Hindley.—Yes. 

Mr. Oinwala.—The importance of the point is this; the difference between 
the English manufacturer and the Indian manufacturer is mainly one of 
work above the under-frame. 

Afr. Hindley. —It is quite a different proposition. These are carriage 
under-frames, not wagon under-frames. 

Mr. Ginuwlo.—So far'*as the under-frames .are concerned there would not 
be mocdi difference. 

Mr, Mather.—The principle is of course similar: the variation in types 
the English manufacturer has to deal is very much larger. 

Mr. Oinwala.— Pot repetition work the British manufacturer would be 
in • better position. • 

Mr, fiin^sy.—If there were 1,000 of them they would be in a better 
position to 'quote. 

Mr. Mather.—The position appears to be that, where the work is more or 
leas special and varying, the Indian manufacturer is able to compete reason- 
•1^ but whets thtts is s laigs scale rapetiiion work, be is »t g gmi 

dWrantege? 


See SteiemgQt 1. 



Mr. SindUv.—'lei. Another factor has to be taken into o^iisideratiou 
that is the probability, in the fntqre, of getting complete trogons im¬ 
ported into the coqntry, erected and ready to be pat on the rail. 

Preiident. —U you imported a wagon complete, would you not have to 
pay more freight? ^ 

Mr. Hinilty. —Under a new system of shipment of heavy articles, such oe 
wagons and locomotives, which baa recently been introduced, they sre able to 
reduce freight on locomotives and wagons to a very great eytent We have 
just imported 13 complete locomotives ready for use at a very very low freight 
rate compared with anything that we had before. 

President.—As regards locomotives, after all it is a more solid thing tnon 
a wagon. It is mu^ heavier in proportion to its hulk, and it is one thing 
to import 13 locomotives and another thing to import 300 wagons. 

Mr. Hindley.—Even if we do not get to the stage of importing them 
■complete, we may have more work done nt Home. 

Mr. Cifttrolo.—With regard to the order for wagons, apart from th- 
question of prices, if it was to be placed in the country, would it be the bes', 
thing to call for tenders for only a certain number of wagons a year in 
India? Would that he one of the ways of doing it, supposing the Govern¬ 
ment of India decided that wagon building should be encouraged in this 
country ? 

Mr. Hindtey. —For certain proportion of their requirements? 

Mr. Ginwala. —I mean, to give them a reasonable output to run their 
■works economically. 

Mr. Uindley.—Yow have to remember that they will then have a complete 
monopoly. We have got three firms and possiBIy one at Karachi. Of the 
three firms, two firms are under one managing agency ard doing 80 per 
cent, of the outtnrn. You have got to take that factor into consideration. 
You have no index price, no regulator price. It would be a monopoly. 

Mr. Ginwolu.—The Government will not be bound to accept an exorbitant 
figure, 

Pretident. —The proposal definitely put forward by the Company was 
that a certain proportion of the wagon reqnirementa should he given ont to 
the lowest Indian tender, and we put a lot of questions to them as to whether 
there would be enough competition and whether any safeguard would be 
needed. 

.1/r. Ilindlei/.—l should call it an extremely had business proposition for 
any Government to say “ I shall want 8,000 wagons a year and I will 
give the order to the lowest Indian tender.” The result would be that they 
would charge whatever price they liked. No Government .rould commit 
themselves to a policy of that kind if they wanted to work railways on com¬ 
mercial lines. 

Mr. Gintcala.—There is another way in which it may be done. It is 
this. Your expert ofiScers can work out how much the British manufacturer 
gets above his cost of materials and, if what the Indian manufacturer de¬ 
manded was approximately equal to that amoiiift, that may be a way of 
doing it. . 

Mr, Hindley. —That might be one way if Government do not mind how 
much they paid for wagons. 

Mr. Ginwala. —I am eliminating for the moment the cost of materials. 
The more important point is to find ont how much it costs above th* cost 
of materials, and, supposing the figure that you obtained by an examination 
of the British figures was not veiy much smaller than the figure you obtatoed 
■by an examination of the Indian figures, would not that be a way of doing It? 

Mr. Bindley.—Von’t wo get hack to that other, question now? 

Mr. Oinaala.—We have dismissed the other idea as not being praotieabta, 
<mt I am aaking you leather there is anything diflimlt in thir? 



’Mr. Uindlty,~l think j'pu ar« up against-th* saffe thfioolt; 6f knoWiilg 
exactly what is fabrication and what is raw material. Yon hart to define lit 
every case. , 

Mr, Oinwala.—Vfe take raw material in loth cases absotutriy unfabri¬ 
cated. ' 

President.—Vfe have to define. 

Mr. Hindley.—Ihe moment you define it, you begin to stereotype these 
processes and remove any incentive to improvement. 

President.—lhat is to say, if the industry is lo develop healthily you 
think it important that economies should be gradually effected by Indian 
manufacturers undertaking more processes than he can at present, so that 
from year to year materials would mean a different thing and cost above 
material would mean a different thing? 

Jtfr. Bindley.—Yes. 

Mr. 6inwttla.—la there any chance of the Bailw.iy‘administration more 
or less standardising their types of wagons? 

Mr. Hindley.—tiiej are doing it now. 

Mr. Ginwala.—You mean you have not got as many varieties as you had 
before? 

Jfr. Hindley. —^We have a large number of varieties, but they ace 
standardised. 

President. —But still there are varieties. So far as is possible they should 
not indulge in a sort so to speak of fancy varieties? 

Mr. Bindley.—That is settled. 

Mr. Mather.—Does not that mean that for all practical purposes you 
have defined the materials in the wagon or at any rate a great part of it? 
Do not the standard designs stipulate that each narticular part should be- 
made of a particular kind of material, so that there would bo comparatively 
little scope (so long as your designs remain as they are) for alteration in 
the materials of the finished wagon? 

Mr. Bindley.—There’ is a great deal of scope for alteration. 

Mr. Mather. —You do not think that it would be mpossiMe to work that. 

President.—One would like to know just what it would amount to. 

JIfr. Gtnuaifo.—Does the Railway B((ard purchase materials of this kind,. 
I mean structural materials? 

Mr. Bindley. —No. The Railway Board does not purchase any materials' 
direct. 

Mr. Ginteala.—You have got no data for checking these prices? 

Mr. Bindley.—Vie can only check them by the India Office contracts. 

Mr. Brayshay. —^There is no comparison unless you get the same quantity^ 
and exactly at the same date. 

Mr. Girneah. —It would have been very useful if you could indicate to ua 
whether these prices werb more or less reasonable. 

' Mr. Bindley.—X am afraid !• have not examined them. Even then it is 
very difficult. As Mr. Brayshay says, the price v.iries so ranch with the 
quantity you ask for. If you tender for a small quantity, you will have to 
pay a very much higher price. 

Prsiidenf.—There are three or four points in rei^vd to wagons that I 
weald like to take up. Question 7 was:—“ Do the Railway Board accept the 
eimteation of the Standard Wagon Company and Tessop & Company, that 
fte British manufacturer could not make a normal profit at a price less than 
Quit which would give the Indian manufacturer about Rs. S,000 for the 
wagon completely aSsemblsd in India, but excluding wheels and axles, (that 
it Be. 6,QOO instead of Bs. 3,SOO) ”? I tiiink we may take it from whah 
’ yau have already said that the Railway Board do not adraif the eontention 
ft the wagqn Imilding companies out here that the British manufacturer 



«NUMt iD*iM a nemal profit at laaa than fia. fi,000 a wagon. I do not sa^f 
that yon dan; it, hot yon do not aooept it anyhow P 

i/r. ffttxiiey.—^We do not accept that contention. 

Preiident .—It was a part of an endeavour to prove that their price wasi 
the correct price P 

Hr. Bindley.—The only point is that if you had £iven the English manu¬ 
facturer Bs. 5,000 at that time, it would have meant that they would hava 
made an additional profit of £100 a wagon which is hardly normal. 

President.—Their contention is that not only theie was no profit on the- 
accepted tender, but that there was a heavy loss; thnl is their contention. 

Hr. Bindley.—1 me that. 

Preeident .—Then question 11 was “ The Indian manufacturers urge that 
so long as they are under an obligation to use Indian materials wherever 
possible, it is not fair that they should be asked to compete on even terms 
with the foreign manufacturer.” What I wanted particularly to ask there 
was how exactly you interpret the condition that the Indian manufacturer- 
is under an obligation to use Indian materials as far as posnibleP Suppos¬ 
ing tbs Indian material costs a good deal more than the imported, is he still 
ander an obligation to use Indian material? 

Mr. Bindley.—Vfe do not make any specific obligation of that kind. The 
point is that preference is given to the Indian manufacturers in case the- 
quality and prices are equal and the Indian manufacturer is required to do a 
nubstantial part of the process of manufacture in India. I submit that ques¬ 
tion 11 does not state the fact quite correctly. The fact is that he is r^uired 
to undertake a substantial part of the manufacturing process in India. In 
one of our contracts last year we said that, should any arrangement be come 
to with the Tata Iron and Steel Company, Government taking their steel 
undsr certain favourable conditions, then we might require the contracting 
Indian firms to use their steel, but they are not correct in saying that they- 
are under an obligation to use Indian material wheiever possible. 

President.—hooking at it from a broader point of view it is not the sami 
thing to develop wagon manufacture in India with imported materials as it 
is to develop it on the basis. If it is all a part of the policy for the enconr- 
agemcnt of industries in India, there is not much in it unless it reaches the- 
ctage when the materials are obtained in India. 

Vr. Bindley.—Speaking of actual facts they are not under an obligation.. 

President.—In any case in the communique and in the rules as they standi 
nt present, the question would not arise unless the prices were close together? 

Vr. Bindley. —Yes. 

Prestdenf.—Question 19 was. “ Do the Railway Board consider that the 
manufacture of wagons can be developed economically by an engineering- 
firm interested in many other branches of work, or do they think it prefer¬ 
able that wagon building should be done by firms who concentrate on that 
exclusively ”P * 

Mr. Bindley.—It is entirely a matterxif'opinion. I don’t think one can- 
express a general opinion on that. 

President.—What was in my mind is this. Very much has been said 
about economies which can be effected by mass production and so on, and one- 
might perhaps say that it is less likely that a firm doing engineering work 
would be in a position to develop, keep itself pu to date and so on, whereas, 
if, it is intei-Mted in nothing elw but wagon building, its continued exist¬ 
ence would depend on its ability to keep its cost of production as low as 
possible. 

Mr. Bindley.—Yet; there is something in tiiat. 

Mr. Chate .—^There -are a good many firms at Home which undertake gene¬ 
ral engineering work as well as wagon building. There erer very many well- 
known firms. 
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President.—One can see that in some ways the STperienre of the flfm in 
‘mneral mgineering may be valuable in tiie maonfactam of wagons. Wllm 
we visited Messrs. Burn tfe Oo.’a works at Howrah, they showed ns their 
wagon building department. It was very cramped for accommodation and 
there was literally no room for expansion. The Indian Standard Wamjn Oo., 
we were told, was, so to speak, the natural development of the wagon building 
department of their works. If there is to be any development it must be 
-through the Standard Wagon Oo., and not at the Howrah works. Messrs 
Jessop & Co. are in a different position; their wagon works are at Garden 
Beach. On the other hand, we understood, that the Bengal Nagpur Railway 
were giving them notice to take possession of that site^ We have not yet' 
heard that a final decision has been come to. As far as we ounld judge there 
was not a great deal of equipment at Garden Reach, and if they were going 
■to make a fresh start, it would mean a start from the beginning. 

Mr. Hindley.—^hey can put up their works elsewhere but that is rather 
bedde the point. It is simply a question of resources more than anything 
>else. _ There is no reason why an ordinary engineerirug firm should not launch 
out in wagon building. So long as it does it alone with other structural 
work, it is not likely to develop very largely, I think, but they might have 
■separate works for wagons. 

Presidenf.—Supposing Jessops were establishing a wagon building work? 
'in another site and distinct from their own works; that you would regard 
•practically as a separate thing? 

Mr. Bindley.—Yes. 

Preeident. —It can develop? 

Mr. Bindley.—li Jessops are turned out of the place, they would put 
•their wagon building works somewhere else. 

_ Prestdenf.—Sir Henry Freeland, giving evidence in Bombay, rather agreed 
with the idea that it was on the whole desirable that, in order to get econo- 
-mical production, it would be better to do nothing but wagon manufacture. 

Mr. Bindley.—If they are going to do it in a mass production way, it is 
■desirable that the workshops should be specially designed for wagon building. 

President.—On thaf basis, at any rate, there seems a possibility that just 
at present the Standard Wagon Company are in a stronger position in that 
■matter than anybody else in India. 

Mr. Bindley. —So far as we cun judge by quality and rate of outturn— 
that is what we are interested in—there is not much to choose between the 
-two firms. Jessops quality is good and their rate of outturn is just as favour- 
.whle. That is the result of actual experiemle, I mean. 

President.—After all the Standard Wagon Company is a new comer and 
it has not got fairly started yet. 

Well, then, let us go on to question 21 “ Sir Henr>^ Freeland giving evid- 
•enoe on behalf of the B., B. <fe C. I. Railway informed the Tariff Board 
that the manufacture of wagons at Ajmer had taken years of development, 
and expressed the opinion that thoroughly economical production could not 
be ob^tBed all at once but only by gradually proceeding from one stage to 
another. Do the Railway Board endorse this view ” ? Sir Henry told us 
that that had been their experiehce at the Ajmer Works. They began by 
■doing almost nothing except assembling, and they gradually took up the 
various processes of manufacture. He thought that if they had tried to do 
•too much at oftce, they would not have been so successful. ^ ■ 

Mr, Bindley.—I think he was quite right. I think the main reason fqr 
'that is the difficulty of training Indian labour and supervising staff. That 
is the real crux of the matter. That would not apply ordinarily to any 
.other eountry. Specially in the case of workshops such as the Standard’ 
'Wagon Company and the Railway workshops where you have to start traih- 
'ihg yonr labour, there you can prdbably say that it is better to start with a 
ginning and gradually work up. But, on the other hand, I am not 
4i«herMtisfied about it when you come to modem Biethods of productioU, It 



poMibl* blut with Improred mai^neiy, •utamatio aMehiow <wi4 
we'4<iHtioii of training labonr would not be «uch an intportant faotoe 
in iaa fuiara. I mean yon can have a maobins which can be worked even 
by a boy without mechanical akill, for turning out the flniahed product, but 
that means, of course, a very high development somewhere of which these 
people would reap the benefit. Speaking ordinarily, the whole thing depenib 
on the training of labour in the various proceeses. 

Mr. Mather, —If you attempt the development of works piecemeal, it will 
take a long time to get your mechanical equipment 'nitable for mass produc¬ 
tion. For a long time you have an outturn in which your overhead coats 
are low, but you have to employ much more labour in the production of one 
wagon and that hardly avoids your labour difficulties. That implies that you 
have to employ more men. 

Jfr. flindlej/.—That is right. 

President.—What was more in my head is this: supposing the Standard 
“Wagon Company (I take its case as typical) were arsured of orders for a 
certain number of years, it would be reasonable to expect that its capacity 
for production would steadily increase, and that on the whole its cost of 
production would diminish? 

Mr. Htndley. —^Yes; I think it is reasonable. 

President. —So that the higher price that might have to be paid'at pre¬ 
sent to the Indian manufacturer, would not be a correct index of the ^ner- 
ence in prices 8 or 10 years ahead? 

Mr. Uindley. —I quite agree. 

President.—So that any additional price paid would not be a permanent 
iburden on the taxpayer? 

Mr. Bindley.—ISo. I would like to enter one reservation. If you make 
it permanent, it will be permanent. What I mean is that it is most import¬ 
ant, if any assistance is to be given, to device such assistance as will tend 
to better the cost of production rather than to stereotype the present methods 
of high posts. 

President. —I gather from what you said that you Inink the scheme that 
is outlined in question 26 might be subject to that criticism,—namely, the 
scheme by which you would divide the cost of production into two parts (a) 
•post of materials and (b) costs above materials? 

Jlr. flindlep.—Yes. 

Presideiif.—The cost of material, it was suggested, would be determined 
annually by public tender, that is to say, the wagon building companv 
would have to call for tenders annually for all materials required, and what 
they were to receive on account of materials would be determined by the 
Railway Board on the basis of these tenders. Except foi very good reasone 
being shown, the lowest tender would naturally he taken as the determining 
factor. As regards the cost above ihaterials, it would be necessary to fix ths 
sum by negotiation in the first instance, and this sum would steadily decrease 
by agreed figures from year to year. The plan woiild to tome extent provide 
an incentive to economy of production by khe mere fact that the allowance 
for manufacture—for fabricating, so to speak,—would steadily go down. But 
-the scheme has only been put forward as a suggestion, and I shall bo very 
glad indeed to hear what you have to say about it. 

Mr. Hindley.—I think that is the main objection to the s^eme. What 
we are interested in is, if wagon building it to be established in India, to 
have some means by which there shall be an incentive towards better pro- 
•dnotion, cheaper methods and improvement of quality gradually. One has 
a sort of repngnsnce to a scheme which is bated on any underlying princi]ple, 
whicl% means perpetuating their present methods of produotton a^ giving 
-^hem no great incentive to improve their methods material^. This is why 
7 object to the proposal under which you divide the materials from the OMt 
lebove materials. The eaential thing in the snoostsful nenufaoture of wogeop 
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ii>th«t the people who are respooiible tboald. be ooMidering th^ iiwihdal» 
and overhead oosta together, eo that the; can improve fte whole, hi tiheu' 
process. That U what we reall; want to get at gather than to eliminate the 
material, eaying “ That is not ;oar fault; you oannet help it, but the balance 
of cost you can help.” You take away any incentive from him to improve his 
manufacture in every direction and do more fabrication here and do it by 
better methods. I do not know whether I have made myself clear, but it- 
seems to me to be essential to devise some means which will tend to improve 
the whole manufacture and not only one part of it. 

Mr. Oinwaltt.—Ot course we see the objections that are there to this- 
particnlar part of ‘t, but supposing it were found that the wagon building' 
industry ought to be encourag^ in India to start with, and secondly, suppos¬ 
ing in the course of'our investigation as a Board wc felt that the Indian 
manufacturer coilld not at all compete against the British manufacturer for 
reasons that we shall give, in those conditions what sjtemative would you 
suggest P Of course you can put on a tariff duty which would cost the Bail- 
ways a good deal. 

Mr. Uindley .—We have always to Dear in mind tuat the cost of trans¬ 
portation has got to be watched, but I taka it that you do not want to enter 
into that side of the question largely. 

fVesidenf.—The Board would be glad to take into consideration any pro- 
posak that would reduce the burden on transportation to the minimum. 

Mr. Hifldley.—Then of course, keeping that in view, any method which 
can be suggested for giving the Indian manufacturcrc preference or giving 
them power to compete on equal terms with English prices, must be so- 
devised that it does not really affect the cost of wagons to the railways. 

President.—It is going rather far to suggest that the measures taken- 
should not affect railway costs at all. I should refuse to accept that as a 
preliminary condition. 

Mr. Eindley.—ln attempting to give transportation at the lowest pos¬ 
sible cost coupled with a reasonable return on the capital invested, it is 
essential that the railways should buy all their equipment and stores at the- 
lowest possible price. Now, if for other reasons you are going to encourage 
wagon building in India, if you do that by increasing the cost of wagons all' 
round to the railways, you will throw an undue burden on the railways and 
therefore on the cost of transportation. Yon might argue that the increased' 
cost of transportation might be so small'as not to appreciably affect rates and 
fares. But on the other hand we must adhere to the principle, for there are 
many other things to be considered besides'wagons. I take it I am not 
laying down anything new'or very startling, but a principle which seems to 
be fundamental. For that reason any device suggested should be paid 
for (whether it is a subsidy or a bounty or whatever you may call it) from- 
other funds than the railway funds. That is the point I should like to press 
strongly, othrrwise it would affect ths cost of working the railways. 

President.—1 quite appreciate that, as Head of the Railway administra¬ 
tion, it is not possible fol' you to take any other line. But nevertheless one- 
has to recomize the fact that the Resolution creating the Tariff Board tends 
rather in we opposite direction. 

Mr. Bindley .—What I was aiming at is this, that, if you could clear the- 
problem of some qf the difficulties by assuming that there are funds avail¬ 
able for tte purpose of encouraging the industry, then you could getglown to- 
considoring best practical means of settling in each case what price 
should be paid. 

Mr. Oinwala.—Je there really any difference between what you are pro¬ 
pping and the Gfovernment and the country saying “All rigjit, we wall 
hare less profit from our Railways.” In India the bulk of the Railways 
bejing to the State. How does the State benefit by simply saying “All 
rimt, we shaH give 100,000 Founds in bounties ” any more than it can by 
sis^ng "Our expenditure has gone up in the matter of transport: we shau 
midhe less profits”? 



„ Mi»dkV‘~l WM trying to get to t^e praotioei whieb tht 

Twin Board vast to get at,’ without bringiiig in that qtMttian, The bread 
qneition of policy belonga to a much higbnr politiai dun t^ inuuediate 
question. 

Mr. Gittumla.—'We also have to look at it from the praotioal point of 
view. 

Mr, Htndlei/.—You will have to give a different mandate then to the 
Railway Board. The clear policy of the Government is that the railways 
.should be worked as business concerns. 

Mr. Oinwala ,—Wo are not concerned with the Government’s policy with 
regard to the railways. We have simply got to see how much it is going to 
cost Government. Is it going to cost any the less in the long run to the 
tax-payer f If a bounty is paid direct to the manufacturer of wagons or if 
the Government get less profits on railway administrations, so far as we are 
concerned, it does not matter at all. 

Mr. Eindley .—It does matter to me very much. 

Mr. Ginuxila.—In making our proposals we have got to weigh tbs 
balance of advantages. 

Mr. Eindley ,—^You have got to bear in mind the declared policy of the 
Government. It is my duty to point out that you cannot bring that within 
the four corners of the declared policy of the Government of India. 

Mr. Ginwala .—It is for the higher authorities to consider. We have, 
only got to consider the net advantages that Government might derive from 
one proposal or the other or the net disadvantages. I cannot see for myself 
anyhow what difference it is going to make in the finance of the Government 
as a whole. 

Mr. Eindley .—That is only a question of book-keeping. That is not a 
question of principle. You will get nearer to the praotioal question if you 
assume for the sake of argument that there are eeparate funds avidlable 
for giving bounties. 

President.—Vie will take it on the footing that whatever you suggest 
is on the basis of the charge falling elsewhere than directly on railway 
funds. 

Mr. Eindley.—Yes. 

President .—It will not have to be met by increased railway rates and 
fares. On that basis have you any suggestions to make which will be 
of help to usf 

Mr. Eindley .—I am not an expert in the matter of subsidies and 
bounties. I have not studied the question of their ultimate effects but it 
does occur to me that if anything is to be done, it must be done by means 
of a bounty per wagon on wagons manufactured in India. That is to my 
mind much the simplest way of doing it. 

President .—On that basis how do you suggosj that the Board should 
determine the bounty? Up-to-date we have nothing to go upon except ^ 
1922 tenders and the information we got from the wagon manufacturing 
lompanies in Calcutta. That is one great difficulty we have in dealing with 
;he matter by way of a bounty. 

Mr. Htndlej/.—It comes to this—if I may transpose the matter a little, 
low can we fix the standard price or what it should cost the Indian mann- 
acturer to build a wagon, that is what it comes to. 

Presidenf.—More than that. Supposing the bounty were to be fixed 
DM period of years, any proposal that we may make must imply an opinion 
I to the price at which wagons are likely to be imported. 

Mr, EindXey. —^Yes. 

TrtMenij—Vte should have to consider very carefully how far the price* 

October 1933 were the prices of the worst p«iod of depression and bof 
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- President.—AHer all, we started on the basis that, in the view of the 
Governrnont of India, it is very desirable that wagons should be manufactured 
in India. That much at loast the eoininunique discloses. Well, at present the 
difficulty is that the Indian wagon ensta a great deal more than the imported 
wagon. After all, the expenditure on the wagon naturally divides itself into 
two parts—expenditure on materials and expenditure on fabrication and assem¬ 
bling.- Whal we are really trying to di.scover is where exactly the difference 
is toihing in, whether it is in the materials, or whether it is in what the 
Indian manufacturer does with the materials, that makes his price so high. If 
wo»could satisfy ourselves that, as far as the work which the Indian manu¬ 
facturer does, ho is not spending more than the manufacturer in other countries 
would do on similar work, then I think the case becomes a stronger one, and 
also then one has to investigate how it is that the British manufacturer could 
obtain his materials as cheaply as he really dae.s. It seems to me exceedingly 
doubtful whether that figure is worth anything if he is never called upon 
to explain. He can put down any figure ho likes. I don’t see what material 
he can get for £72. It is something like ,flO per ton. 

Mr. IlindlfAj. —Yes. 

Vresident .—In view of the fact that it imludes such things as vacuum 
brakes, it must co.st a good deal more than that if you are going to take it 
by weight. 

Mr. (rinmila .—Is this the only figure ho gave? 

Mr. llindleii .—That is all. 

Mr. Ginwala .—He did not give any details to explain that figure? 

Mr. Ilindley .—No details. 

Mr. Mother.—Quite a considerahh' proportion of the weight of 7i tons is 
taken by wrought iron which he cannot make in his own works; galvanized 
sheet is also not made in his works; and spring steel too, the price of which 
is also above that of the structural steel. 

Mr. Uindley .—We are in difficulty in regaid to this matter because we 
do not know. We are only guessing. Wo do not know what his arrange¬ 
ments are with the companies which produce these things. That is the real 
point. It i.s no good guessing. Wo can only conjecture that perhaps he has 
arrangements with others that make it possible for him to bnv at a very low 
rate. I do not know. 

Mr. Mnl.hr.r .—There is another alternative. He has perhaps assumed at 
the end of 1922 the price at which he might be able to buy in 1923, expecting 
some fall in price. 

Mr. I/im/fci/,—Possibly. 

Mr. Mother.—t know that that has haiiponcd with some big tenders. 
Sometimes the tenderer is successful and sometimes not. 

Mr. (litiipolo .—It is also explained by the fact that, having regard to the 
state of affairs in the steel industry at that time—and steel nianutactnrer.s 
were in a state of great de|U'ession— they might have sold raw .steel to the 
wagon builders at prices which were as low a.s th.it. AVonlil that be possible? 

Mr. Ilindleii .—That is possible. 

Jlfr. (.'iiiirahi.—Did the Indian manufacturer give details with his original 
tender as to how he made up his figure lis. .5,000? 

Mr. liroii.shov.—He only gives us a list of inpiortod materials. Thai he 
has got to put in for working certain clauses in the tender, chiefly Iho variS- 
tion clause. 

Mr. Mather.—Yon don't put a clause in the tender forms as sent to the 
Indian manufacturer to the effect that Indian materials should be used as 
much as possible? 

Mr. fl'indlei/.—No, the list is primarily necessary for the purpose of com¬ 
parison. 
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Mr. Mather. —If the rupee had fallen below 1». id., you would have paid 
some compensation in regard to those imported mateiials, is that itP «' 

Ur. Hindley.—'Vle had a clause to that effect, but we have done away with 
it now. 

Ur. Mather.—That was in existence at that time? 

Mr. Hindley, —Yes, that was the reason why the Indian tenderer gave a 
list of the imported materials that he would have to use. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Did he give you the total costs of the materials that he 
was going to use? 

Mr. Hindlej/.-No. 

Mr. (linwala.—l take it that you merely compared his total price with 
the British quotation? 

Mr. Ilindley.—Yas. 

Mr. Oinwala.—Ton did not at all go into the question as to how his price 
was so much higher? 

Mr. lliniUey.—No. We talked about it a good deal, but I don’t think 
that we went into that in any great detail. 

Mr. Ginwala. —In October 1922 it was Es. 3,500, but in July 1923 it was 
Rs. 4,000. There was a rise of Rs. 500. 

Mr. Hindley.—Yes, because we called for a very much smaller number. 

.1/r. (liiiwala. —That also is a disadvantage of the Indian manufacturer. 
He has generally to manufacture on a smaller scale. If yon look at page 20 
of the representation of the Standard Wagon Co. you will see that the total 
cost of finished wagon in India is given there as Rs. 4,686. 

Mr. Hindley. —What date was that supposed to be? 

Mr. flinirola.—.September 1923. They put this as the least price at 
which they could possibly manufacture. 

Mr. Hindley. —They actually tendered in July approximately for Rs. 5,000. 

Mr. tfinicnfn.—Supposing the difference between the price of the Indian 
manuf.'icturer and that of the British manufacturer was Rs. 500, would the 
Railway Board consider that as too big a difference to permit of their giving 
orders ? 

Mr. Hindley. —.Vecording to the Stores Rules, pries being equal, prefer¬ 
ence should be given to the Indian manufacturer. 

President. —It is not what the Railway Board think, but what the Gov¬ 
ernment of India think; that is what it really comes to. 

Mr. Mather. —If the difference in July had been Rs. 600 or 700, you woula 
have jiossibly put that up to the Standing B'inance Committee and the Rail¬ 
way Advisory Committee? 

Mr. Hindley.—Vlo should not be bound to do so. It is not part of |h< 
procedure. It might be done as a special case. 

Mr. Oinwala. —Even though the difference had been reduced substan¬ 
tially? • 

Mr. Mather. —The difference was so greatr that you could not take action; 
but if it had been leas, would you have put the matter before the Finance 
Committee and the Railway Advisory Committee? 

Mr. Hitulley.—Hot necessarily. 

Mr. Kale.—It the Government of India want to encourage wagon build¬ 
ing in India, they will have to lay down a policy for your guidance and then 
only you can take into account this difference. If that is not done by the 
flovernment of India, you will have to follow the ordinary stores purchase 
rules. If the Government of India desire to give any real encouragement 
to the wagon building industry in this country, they will have to iraue in 
structions specially to you and tell you to use your discretion gnd to take 
into account the difference in the price of raw materials and building and 
*0 on. Then and then only yon cam take»nction. am T viirhc ’ 

VOL. hi. 
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Mr. Eindley.—l think that it is correct. 

Mr. Kfjie.—Yon don’t feel that you will be authorised to make any depar* 
ture in the interests of the wagon building itfdustryP 

Mr. Hindley.—l am not authorised to make any departure from the- 
Stores Rules. 

Mr. Kale.—Do the Stores Rules imply that to a certain extent you can 
use your discretion and allow the Indian industry something more? If the 
price is not unfavourable, the quality being the same, I think that you are 
allowed to use your discretion. 

Mr. Brayshay.—EuXe 14 of the Stores Rules is, I think, decisive. 

Mr. IliruUey.—l think that refers to the power of the Government of 
India. 

Mr. Kah.—l am thinking of your powers. Have you any power of dis¬ 
cretion? ■ 3 

Mr. Ginwala. —If you have no discretion left, the Stores Rules will have 
to be changed. 

President.—The Railway Board have no power to change the rules. 

Mr. Jlindlej/.—This is the rule about articles manufactured in India from 
imported materials; — 

“ All articles manufactu!'ed in India from imported materials should, by 
preference, be purchased in India, subject, however, to the following condi¬ 
tions ; — 

(a) That the substantial part of the process of manufacture ol the 
articles purchased has been performed in India. 

(!)) That the price is as low as that at which articles of similar quality 
can bo obtained through the India Office. 

(c) That the materials employed are subjected to such inspection and 
tests as may be prescribed by the Government of India. 

Note. —The term “ a substantial part of the process of manufacture ” in 
clause (a) means that “ ii substantial part of the preparation of the finished 
article must be performed in India, whether from raw materials or fioni 
component parts obtained in a finished state from other sources.” 

President.—\s soon as Tata’s begin to produce pbnte.s, sheets and so on, 
I take it that the greater ivirtion of tire raw' materials of wagons would be 
made of Indian materials? 

Mr. llindley.—l think so. 

President."—VIouid it not then come under the other rule.*’ It is a mixed 
case ns long as anything is impoited. 

Mr. Bindley. —Yes, provided the price is not unfavourable. 

President.—Thnt is not a point of great importance. There is no ques¬ 
tion of the price not being unfavourable. The price will be unlavourablo. 

Mr. Kale. —The Govetnment of India will have to do someth’ng.special m 
order that the Roilway Board may be induced to take action. 

Mr. fiinuala.—Apart from the question of price: is it your opinion that 
wagon building should be encouraged in this country ? 

Mr. Bindley. —Is it my personal opinion that you ask? 

Mr. Ginwala.—Yes, as a head of the Department. 

Mr. Bindley. —I am subscribing to the policy of the Government of India, 
outlined in their communique, that it is desirable. 

Mr. Ginwala.—In that case, either the Government of India or the coun¬ 
try ought to be prepared to pay a little price. 

Mr. Bindley.—I should think that is inevitable. 

Mr. €HlHrah.—l take it that it is not possible at all for the Indian manu¬ 
facturer to obtain his raw materials so cheaply as the Brutish manufacturerP 
Mr. Bindley.—I think it is doubtfiT. 
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Mr. Glmuolo.—Then, in any comparison don’t yon think that it would ba 
advisable that the Railway Board and other purchasing Departments should 
have power to take that factor into account, via., that tte Indian manu¬ 
facturer can in no cironmstances obtain hie raw materials as cheaply as th^ 
British manufacturer of wagons, because the letter goes in for a very large 
output and has got various connections with other manufacturers. I mean 
these are the advantages of the foreign industry which must be taken as 
more or less permanent. Now in comparing prices, don’t you think that if 
the rules were altered, there should be power given to the purchasing authori¬ 
ties—in this case the Railway Board—to take that factor into account? 

Mr. Hindiej/.—I am not quite certain that that would bo the best way of 
doing it. 

President, —The system should make some allowance for the fact that the 
Indian manufacturer has to pay more for his raw materials. 

Mr. mndley.—Are we right in assuming always that he will have to pay 
more for his raw materials? 

Mr. Ginwala.—l am looking at it purely from the common sense point of 
view. The British manufacturer has built up his connection with the manu¬ 
facturers of his raw materials. He has also an arrangement witji the fabri¬ 
cating people. For instance, he has got connections with people who manu¬ 
facture buffers and so on, because he is a regular customer and he buys in 
large quantities. Therefore it may bo assumed, as a business man would 
assume, that his prices would be lower than the prices of another man buy¬ 
ing on a smaller scale. How can the Indian manufacturer get over that 
difficulty ? 

Mr. Hfadlei/.-It is always open to him to make similar connections with 
the maniifacturers of his raw materials. 

Mr. Ginirala.—His output is not great. Moreover, it takes time to build 
up connections. 

Mr. Hindley, —Ho has had sufficient time, I think. 

Mr. fimwnlo.—But his orders were small. 

Mr. Hindley.—He could not produce anything more. What I want to- 
indicate is that I don’t think it quite right to assume that he will never be 
able to build up connections. 

Mr. Gimmla.So long as he is not able to do so, he will be at a great, 
disadvantage. 

Mr. Hindley.—He ordinarily will be able to make his own arrangements. 
He has got the power to arrange just as the other people have. 

Mr. Gimmla.—For that purpose I think that it is necessary that even if 
he does not get very large and extensive orders, the orders that he gets must 
be more or less regular. He must have a certainty of getting them. 

Mr. Hindley. —Certainly it would be to his advantage to get the cer¬ 
tainty of orders. * 

Mr. (finwola.—Without that, he cannot enter into any arrangements with 
British manufacturers. 

Mr. Hindfcy.-It will be more difficult. 

President, —^The British manufacturing firms of 80 or 40 years' standing 
can get orders from somewhere except in the most abnormal year, but it is 
a difficult thing for a firm in India which has never got going to obtain 
orders. Take the case of Burn & Co., or Jessop & Co. If you want them to 
quote a special price, what could they say? They cannot, so to Speak, bava a 
standing arrangement. Don’t you &ink that there is a danger of a vicioos 
circle? You never get started. 

Mr. Hindiej/.—There is that danger undoubtedly. , „ 

President.-There is this additional point that as scon Is Talas get going 
with their plates and sheets, the Indian manufacturer is going to give much 
smaller orders to the British manufacturers. One must remember that on 

t2 
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the aseumption that the proportion of Indian materials is oertaini; going to 
increase, and the a'hole position has got to be laced. 

Mr. Hindleg—Yea. , 

Mr. Ginwala.—It would be rather a difficult thing to compare the prices 
nnless you compare them with the Indian prices of materials, at which they 
wouid be avaiiable to the wagon manufacturers. 

Jllr. llindley.—Yea. 

Mr. (Jtmi’afo.—So that you wiii have to take further powers in comparing 
prices to take into account any additional cost that the Indian manufacturer 
may have to incur in connection with his purchases in India. 

Mr. llindley.—l don’t know what position you are putting me into. 

Hr. Gintcaio.—We will take it this way. 

Mr. Hinf/Iey.—Are you asking me these quest’ons as representing the 
Government of India oi the Railway Board or as a railway expert? 

Mr. Ginica/a.—All put together, Mr. Bindley. If the Government of 
India decide to give effect to their policy of encouraging wagon building in 
India, you have not got the power to make a departure from the Stores Rules 
by which you can take certain factors only into account. We have been dis¬ 
cussing those factors. One of them is the now factor which would be going 
into the calculations and it is this. Tatas have applied for protection. Sup¬ 
posing they get protection, then the prices of raw materials that are avail¬ 
able in the country also go up in proportion. In comparing British prices 
with Indian prices, you will have to take into account the fact that the 
Indian materials cost a certain percentage more. 

Mr. Hindley.-Yea? 

Mr. Ginwala.—If the Government of India really intend that they should 
encourage wagon building in India, they must give you the power to take 
that factor into account in comparing prices. 

President.—And so long as there are different rates of customs duty, 
via., one for raw materials and the other for finished articles. 

.1/r. Hindley.—That might be one way of doing it, but I don’t think that 
it is the only way. 

Mr. Mather.—Do you think that you would be able to devise and work 
■satisfactorily a machinery for comparing prices of raw materials? 

Mr. Hindley.—I don’t think that we' could. It might be possible, but it 
would mean a great (ieal of staff, a great deal of work and a great deal of 
uncertainty. 

Mr. Ginieala.—If, as is expected, nearly 80 per cent, of the raw m.aterial 
that is required in wagon building would be produoed in India, the price 
that you would mainly take into acco'.int is the Indian price. That would 
not be very difficult. 

ilfr. Hindlciy.—As compared with what? 

Jlr. Ginwala.—As compared with the cost of the British manufacturer. 

Mr. Hindley.—Yie shall have very great difficulty in finding what his 
costs are. 

Mr. Ginwala.—If yon have not get his actual prices, you can ascertain 
the prices of raw materials from the market. 

Mr. Hindley.—1 don’t think that it would be any guide to what he has 
to pay for them. It would be extraordinarily difficult to arrive at any exact¬ 
ness which would assist in making a proper comparison. 

Mr. Ginwala.—Yon take the total price which the British manufacturer 
quotes. Then you would say: “ These people buy their raw materials here.” 
The cost of the raw materials has gone up by Rs. 600 on account of addi¬ 
tional duty. Then you would simply add Rs. 500 to the British price. 

Mr. Hindley.—And pay Rs. 600 more for the wagon. I would like to 
know who is going to pay the Rs. 500. 



President.—The Bs. 600 is arrived at on the basis of Tatas’ claim of 33J 
^r cent, as applied to the Standard Wagon Co. That is why Mr. Ginwala 
gave you that particular figure. 

Mr, Ginwala. —Otherwise there would again be a big difference between 
the British price and the Indian price. 

Ur. Hindley.—That has to be taken into consideration of course. 

Ur, Giniralo.—Have you received tenders tor next year? .'tre you in a 
position to tell us about them? 

Sir. Hiadlc)/.—I am afraid not. We have just received them and thej 
are being examined. 

Mr. Gitiujoltt.—Can you give us some idea as to when you are likely to 
have information available. 

Mr, Bindley. —We will give it confidentially, when ready.* 

Mr. Ginwala.—Have some British firms tendered in India also? 

Mr. Bindley.—Yes, they have. They tender originally to the Director- 
General of Stores, but copies are sent to us. 

President.—I take it that up to the last moment the tenders may be 
varied ? 

Mr. Bindley.—Yes. 

President. —For that reason you cannot say that the tenders received 
here are final? 

Mr. BiniUey. —That is the point. . 

Mr. Ginwala. —Among the tenderers has that firm that got the order last 
year also tendered? 

Mr. Bindley.—1 may he able to give that information confidentially later. 

President. —The Metropolitan Co. got the order last year? 

Mr. Bindley.—That firm would certainly quote. 

Mr. Ginwola.—With regard to pre-war prices have you got the cost of 
the British material? 

Mr. Bindley. —Wo have not got it. 

Mr. Ginwala. —In answer to question 14 you told the President that the 
average price of wheels and axles went up from £44 to £84 ; whereas the price 
of raw materials does not seem to have gone up very much over the pre-war 
price. Does it not strike you as rather unusual? 

Mr. Bindley.—The argument I was using just now about impioved pro¬ 
cesses prob.ibly does not apply very much in this case 

Mr. Mather. —Probably not so much The figures are so very different 
from those that have been given by the 0. I. P., that I think it is very 
po sible that an alteration in the design may account for a good deal of the 
difference. The figure the G. I. P. have given was more or less what 1 
expected, but your figure of 100 per cent, rise is certainly high. 

Mr. Bindley. —Wo are going to look into that. 

President.—One cannot see why competition slfould not bring down the 
cost of wheels and axles as much as the prieo of anything else, and what the 
Standard Wagon Co. said was that the British manufacturers were 
endeavouring to knock them out. There is a room for doubt, however, 
whether that has anything to do with the price last year. It is quite evid¬ 
ent that the British manufacturers were competing very keenly amongst 
themselves, and it does not look like a combination to knock out the Indian.- 
manufacturer when there are three English firms all tendering below £180. 
They are clearly competing against each other. If so, why should there not 
be the same competition m wheels and axles? 

Mr. Ginwola.—Will you kindly refer to pages 15—16 of the written state¬ 
ment of Bum & Co. They rather feel hurt ttat they appear in such unfavour¬ 
able light when compared with the British manufacturer in the comparisoui 

* Not printed. 
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of Indian and foreign prices, and the; want to know whether you have taken 
certain items into account. They mention— 

(1) Freight to destination of materials from Indian port. 

(2) Handling charges of material in railway workshops. 

(3) Erection of the wagons or underframes. 

(4) Painting and lettering of wagons, packing of axle boxes, taring of 

wagons and; 

(6) Overhead and stores charges to cover depreciation, interest, rates 
and taxes, supervision, powers, repairs and renewals necessary 
in all workshops. 

Is there anything in what they say? 

Mr. Hindley. —.^s regards the details of that figure Bs. 825, we have told 
we will w'ork that out and we .shall look up point No. 2 at the same time.* 
" Freight to destination of materials from Indian port ”—it is rather diffi¬ 
cult to say whether this was taken into consideration, freight would vary 
all over the country, of course. ' 

President.—Let us take the State Kailways. Where would the N. W. 
Railway, for instance, assemble imported wagonsf 

Mr. Jlindley. —At Karachi. 

President.—In that case there would not be any freight to take in. What 
about the E. B. Railway? 

Mr. JJindlev.—.\t Karichrapara. 

President.—The 0. St H. Railway would have to do it at lucknow? 

Mr. Hindley. —^Formerly at Lucknow, but now at Karachi. 

President.-Will you take into account this particular sentence which 
Mr. Ginwala read when you give us details for Rs. 325. 

Mr. Hindley.—Yea. 

Mr. (linicaln.—There is one other point on which I would like information 
if you can get it. They say: “ It is known to the committee that the 
prices recently quoted by Indian builders for under-frames were as low as, 
if not lower than, those quoted by foreign manufacturers. This is due apart 
from “dumping” prices—to the fact that the foreign builder has to com¬ 
plete vnder-frames almost to the same extent as the Indian manufacturer is 
required to do.” Is that so? 

Mr. Hindley.—Yea, the quotations were practically the same as the Indian 
quotations. 

Mr. Mather.—Yiero oiders given to the Indian manufacturer? 

Mr. Hindley.—Yea. 

Mr. (rinirnla.—The importance of the point is this: the difference between 
the English manufacturer and the Indian manufacturer is mainly one of 
work above the under-frame. 

Mr. Hindley. —It is quite a different proposition. These are carriage 
under-frames, not wagon under-frames. 

Mr. (limeala.—So far’as the under-frames,are concerned there.would not 
be much difference. 

Mr. Mather. —The principle is of course similar: the variation in types 
the English manufacturer has to deal is very much larger. 

Mr. Gimeala.—For repetition work the British manufacturer would be 
in a better position. 

Mr. Hindley.—U there were 1,000 of them they would bo in a better 
position to quote. 

Mr, Mather. —^The position appears to be that, where the work is more or 
less special and varying, the Indian manufacturer is able to compete reason¬ 
ably well, but where there is a large scale repetition work, be is at a great 
disadvantage? 


See Statement I. 
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Mr, SindUy,—Y^. Another factor has to be taken into Cjnsideratiou 
and that is the probability, in the future, of getting complete wagons im¬ 
ported into the country, erected and ready to be put on the rail. 

President .—If you imported a wagon complete, would you not have to 
pay more freight? 

Mr. Bindley .—Under a new system of shipment of heavy articles, such as 
wagons and locomotives, which has recently been introduced, they are able to 
reduce freight on locomotives and wagons to ji very great extent We have 
just imported 13 complete locomotives leady for use at a very very low freight 
rate compared with anything that we had betoie. 

President .—As regards locomotives, after all it is a more solid thing tnan 
a wagon. It is much heavier in proportion to its bulk, an'l it is one thing 
to import 13 locomotives and another thing to import 300 wagons. 

Mr. llindle.if.—Yjven if we do not get to the stage of importing them 
complete, we may liave more work done at Home. 

Mr. tiiJMcolo.—With regard to the order for wagons, apart from th 
Question of prices, if it was to be placed in the country, would it bo the hes-. 
thing to call for tenders for only a certain number of wagons a year in 
India? Would that be one of the ways of doing it, supposing the Govern¬ 
ment of India decided that wagon building should be encouraged in this 
country? 

Mr. 7/fnd?ev.—For certain proportion of their requirements? 

Mr. (ynucala.—l mean, to give them a reasonable output to run their 
works econoinioally. 

Mr. IHudJey.—Yow have to remember that they will then have a complete 
monopoly. We have got three firms and ])ossiUly one at Karachi. Of the 
three firms, two firms are under one managing agency ard doing 80 per 
cent, of the outturn. You have got to take that factor into considei’ation. 
You have no index price, no regulator price. It would be a monopoly. 

Mr. O'mwala.—The Government will not l)e bound accept an exorbitant 
figure. 

President .—The proposal definitely put forward by the Company was 
that a certain proportion of the wagon requirements should be given out to 
the lowest Indian tender, and we put a lot of questions to them as to whether 
there would be enough competition and whether any safeguard would be 
needed. 

Mr. Bindhy .—I should call it an extremely bad business proposition for 
any Government to say “I shall want 3,000 wagons a year and I will 
give the order to the lowest Indian tender.” The result would be that thej 
would charge whatever price they liked. No Government would commit 
themselves to a policy of that kind if they wanted to work railways on com¬ 
mercial lines 

d/r. (rinica/d.—There is another way in which it may be done. It is 
this. Your expert officers c.on work out how nitich the British mnnnfacturer 
gets above his cost of materials and, if what the Indian manufacturer de¬ 
manded was approximately equal to that amomft, that may be a way of 
doing it. . 

ilr. Ilinilh’ti .—That might he one way if {Joverninent do not mind how 
much they paid for wagons. 

.1/r. (linirahi. —I am eliinin.ating for the moment the cost of materials. 
The more important point is to find out how much it costs above the cost 
of materials, and, supposing the figure that you obtained by an examination 
of the British figures was not very much smaller than the figure you obtained 
■by an examination of the Indian Sgures, would not that be a way of doing it? 

Mr. Hindlfi/.—Don’t we gel back to that other question now? 

J/r. Ginwala.—V/e have dismissed the other idea as not being practicable, 
tut I am asking you whether there is anything difficnlt in thiff 
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Mr. Hmdley.~l think you are up against the same diflSculty of knowing 
exactly what is fabrication and what is raw material. Yon hare to define in 
erery case. 

Mr. Ginwala.—Vfe take raw material in loth coses absolutely unfabri¬ 
cated. 

President.—Vie have to define. 

Mr. Hindley. —^The moment you define it, you begin to stereotype these 
processes and remove any incentive to improvement. 

President.—That is to say, if the industry is io develop healthily you 
think it important that economies should be gradnolly effected by Indian 
manufacturers undertaking more processes than he can at present, so that 
from year to year materials would mean a different thing and cost above 
material would mean a different thing? 

Mr. llindley. —Yes. 

Mr. Giniiah.—h there any chance of the Railwiy’adrniiiistration more 
or less standardising their types of wagons? 

.1/r. llindley.—They are doing it non’. 

Mr. Ginu-ala.—You mean you have not got as many var’eiies as you had 
before ? 

Mr. Hindley. —We have a large number of varieties, but they are 
standardised 

President. —But still there are varieties. So far as is possible they should 
not indulge in a sort so to speak of fancy varieties? 

Mr. Hindley.—That is settled. 

Mr. Mather.—Does not that mean that for all practical purposes yon 
have defined the materials in the wagon or at any rate a great part of it? 
Do not the standard designs stipulate that each narticnlar part should be- 
made of a particular kind of material, so that there would be comparatively 
little scope (so long as your designs remain as they are) for alteriition in 
the materials of the finished wagon? 

Mr. Hindley.—There is a great deal of scope for .’’Iteration. 

Mr. Mather.—You do not think that it would be mpossible to work that. 

President.—One would like to know just what it would amount to. 

Mr. Ginicflia.—Does the Railway Board purchase materials of this kind, 
I mean structural materials? 

Mr. Hindley.—Ho. The Railway Board does not purchase any materials 
direct. 

Mr. Ginwala. —You have got no data for checking these prices? 

Mr. Hindley.—We can only check them by the India Office contracts. 

Mr. Ilrayshuy. —There is no comparison unless you get the same quantity 
and exactly at the same date. 

Mr. Ginu-nhi.-lt would have been very useful if you could indicate to us 
whether these prices were more or less leasonable. 

Mr. Hindley.—1 am afiaid I have not examined them. Even then it is 
very difficult. As .Mr. Brayshay s.ays, the price varies so much with the 
quantity you ask for. If you tender for a small quantity, you w’ill have to 
pay a very much higher price. 

Pre.!idenf.—There are three or four points in regard to wagonS that I 
would like to take up. Question 7 was:—“ Do the Railway Board accept the 
contention of the Standard Wagon Company and Tessop & Company, that 
the British manufacturer could not make a normal profit at a price less than 
that which would give the Indian manufacturer about Rs. 5,000 for the 
wagon completely assembled in India, but excluding wheels and axles, (that 
is Rs. 5,0()0 instead of Rs. 3,.500) ” ? I think we may take it from what 
you have already said that the Railway Board do not admit the contention 
of the wagon building companies out here that the British manufacturer 
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cannot make a normal profit at less than Hs. 5,000 a wagon. I do not say 
that you deny it, but you do not accept it anyhow? 

Mr. Uindley. —We do not accept that contention. 

Vresident. —Ft was a part of an endeavour to prove that their price was- 
the correct price? 

Mr. 7/ind/ej/.—The only point is that if you had given the- English manu¬ 
facturer Rs. 5,000 at that time, it would have nieeiu that they would have 
made an additional profit of £100 a wagon which is hardly normal. 

President. —Their contention is that not only there was no profit on the 
occepted tender, but that there was a heavy loss; tlml is their contention. 

Mr. Ilindley.~l see that. 

President. —Then question 11 was “ The Indian manufacturers urge that 
so long as they are under an obligation to use Indian materials wherever’ 
possible, it is not fair that they should be asked to compete on even terms 
\Tith the foreign manufacturer.” AVhat T wanted particularly to ask there 
was how exactly you interpret the condition that the Indian manufacturer 
is under an obligation to use Indian materials as far as po.s.^ible? Suppos¬ 
ing tho Indian material costs a good deal more than the imported, is he still 
under an obligation 1o use Indian material? 

Mr, Ilindley.—V/e do not make any specific obligafion of that kind. The 
point is that preference is given to the Indian manufacturers in case the^ 
quality and prices arc equal and the Indinii manufacttirer is required to do a 
nubstantial part of tho process of manufacture in India. I submit that ques¬ 
tion 11 does not state the fact quite correctly. The fact is that ho is required 
io undertake a substantial part of the manufucturirg process in India. In 
one of our contracts last year wo said that, should any arrangement be come 
to with tho Tata Iron and Steel Company, Government taking their steel 
unde/ certain favourable conditions, then we might require the contracting 
Indian firms to uso their steel, Imt they are not correct in saying that they 
are under an obligation to use Indian ntaterial wheiever possible. 

Pit si dent.—hooking at it from a broader point of view it is not the sanu 
thing to develop wagon manufacture in India with imported materials as it 
is to develop it on the basis. If it is all a part of the policy for the encour¬ 
agement of industries in India, there is not much in it unless it reaches the 
ttago when the materials are obtained in India. 

Mr. Uindiey. —Speaking of actual facts they are not under an obligation. 

President.—In any case in the communique an<l in the rules as they stand 
nt present, the question would not arise unless the prb*e.s were close together? 

Mr. Ilindley.—Yoa. 

Vresiilenf. —Question 19 was. “ Do the Railway Board consider that the 
manufacture of wagons can be developed oconomienMy by an engineering 
firm interested in many other branches of work, or do tliey think it prefer¬ 
able that w'agon building should be done by firms who concentrate on that 
exclusively ” ? 

Hindley.—It is entirely a matter ■of'opiiiion. 1 don’t think one can* 
express a general opinion on that. 

President. —What was in my mind is this. much has been said 

about economies which can be effected by mass production and so on, and one- 
might perhaps say that it is less likely that a firm doing engineering work 
w’ould bo in a position to develop, keep itself pu to date and so on, whereas 
if, it is interested in nothing else but wagon building, its continued exist¬ 
ence would depend on its ability to keep its cost of production as low as 
possible. 

Mr. Bindley.—Yes there is something in that. 

Mr. Chase. —^There are a good many firms at Home which undertake gene¬ 
ral engineering work as well as wagon building. There ere very many well- 
known firms. 
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President.—One can see that in some ways the experience of the firm in 
;general engineering may be valuable in the manufacture of wagons. When 
we visited Messrs. Burn & Co.’s works at Howrah, they showed us their 
wagon building department. It was very cramped for accommodation and 
there was literally no room for expansion. The Indian Standard Wagon Co., 
we were told, was, so to speak, the natural development of the wagon building 
.department of their works. If there is to be any development it must be 
through the Standard Wagon Co., and not at the Howrah works. Messrs 
Jessop ifc Co. are in a different position; their wagon works are at Garden 
Heach. On the other hand, we understood, that the Bengal Nagpur Railway 
were giving them notice to take possession of that site. We have not yef 
'heard that a final decision has been come to. As far as we could judge there 
was not a great deal of equipment at Garden Reach, and if they were going 
to make a fresh start, it would mean a start from the beginning. 

Mr. Hindfci/,—They can put up their works elsew'cere but that is rather 
beside the point. It is simply a question of resources more than anything 
.else. There is no reason why an ordinary engineering4irm should not launch 
out in wagon building. So long as it does it alona with other structural 
work, it is not likely to develop very largely, I think, but they might have 
separate works fob wagons. 

PresidMit.—Supposing Jessops were establishing a wagon building works 
■in another site and distinct from their own works; that you would regard 
■practically as a separate thing? 

Mr. llindley.—Yes. 

President .—It can develop? 

-Ifr. Hindley.—li Jessops are turned out of the place, they would put 
their wagon building works somewhere else. 

President.—Sir Henry Freeland, giving evidence in Bombay, rather agreed 
with the idea that it was on the whole desirable that, in or^lcr to get econo¬ 
mical production, it would be better to do nothing bii‘ wagon manufacture. 

Mr. Bindley.—Ji they are going to do it in a mass production way, it is 
desirable that the work.shops should be specially designed for wagon building. 

President .—On thaj; basis, at any rate, there seems a possibility that just 
at present the Standard Wagon Company are in a stronger po.sition in that 
matter than anybody else in India. 

.1/r. Bindhy.-So far as we can judge by quality and rate of outturn— 
that is what we are interested in—there is not much to choose between the 
two firms. Jessops quality is good and their rate of outturn is just as favour¬ 
able. That is the result of actual experience, I mean. 

President .—After all the Standard Wagon Company is a new comer and 
it has not got fairly .started yet. 

Well, then, let us go on to question 21 “ Sir Henr.v Freeland giving evid¬ 
ence on behalf of the B., B. & C. T. Railway informed the Tariff Board 
that the manufacture of wagons at Ajmer had taken years of development, 
and expressed the opinion that thoroughly economical production could not 
be obtained all at once but only by gradu.ally proceeling from one stage to 
another. Do the Railway Board endorse this view”? Sir Henry told ns 
that that had been their experience at tho Ajmer Works. They began by 
doing almost nothing except assembling, and they gradually took up the 
various processes of manufacture. He thought that if they had tried to do 
too much at once, they would not have been so successful. 

Mr. Bindley.—I think he was quite right. I think the main reason for 
that is the difficulty of training Indian labour and supervising staff. That 
is the real crux of the matter. That would not apply ordinarily to any 
■ other country. Specially in the ca.se of workshops such vs the Standard- 
Wagon Company and the Railway workshops where you have to start train¬ 
ing your labour, there you can probably say that it is better to start with a 
■email beginning and gradually work up. But, on the other hand, I am not 
.quite satisfied about it when you come to modern methods of production. It 
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4s quite possible that with improved machinery, automatic machines and 
•M on, the question of training labour would not he such an important factor 
in the future. I mean you can have a machine which can be worked even 
by a boy without mechanical skill, for turning out the finished product, but 
that means, of course, a very high development somewhere of which these 
people would reap the benefit. Speaking ordinarily, the whole thing depends 
on the training of labour in the various processes. 

Mr. Mather.—If you attempt the development of works piecemeal, it will 
take a long time to got your mechanical equipment suitable for mass produc¬ 
tion. For a long time you have an outturn in which your overhead costs 
are low, but you have to employ much more labour in the production of one 
wpgon and that hardly avoids your labour difficulties. That implies that you 
have to employ more men. 

Mr. nindley.—That is right. 

President. —What was more in my head is this: supposing the Standard 
Wagon Company (I take its case as tyiucal) were a'sured of orders for a 
certain number of years, it would be reasonable to expect that its capacity 
for production would steadily increase, and that on the whole its cost of 
production would diminish? 

Mr. Hiiulley.—Yes; I think it is reasonable. 

President.—So that the higher price that might have to be paid at pre¬ 
sent to the Indian manufacturer, would not be a correct index of the differ¬ 
ence in prices 8 or 10 years ahead? 

Mr. Ilindley.—I quite agree. 

President.—So that any additional price paid would not be a permanent 
burden on the t.axpayer? 

Mr. Himffcj/.—No. I would like to enter one reservation If yon make 
it permanent, it will be permanent. What 1 mean is that it is most import¬ 
ant, it any assistance i.s to be given, to device such assistance as will tend 
to better the cost of production rather than to stereotype the present methods 
of high costs. 

President.—1 gather from what you said that you Inink tile scheme that 
is outlined in question 26 might be subject to that criticism,—namely, the 
scheme by which you would divide the cost of production into two parts (a) 
qost of materials and (h) costs above materials? 

Mr. TZiridlej/.—Yes. 

President.—Tho cost of material, it was suggest'd, would be determined 
annually by public tender, that is to say, the wagon building company 
wouM have to call for tenders annually tor all materials required, and what 
they were to receive on account of materials would be determined by the 
Railway Board on the basis of these tenders. Except foi very good reMons 
being shown, the lowe.st tender would naturally be taken as the determining 
factor. As regards the cost above materials, it would be necessary to fix thi 
sum by negotiation in the first instance, and this sum would steadily decrease 
by agreed figures from year to year. Tho plan w'oifld to some extent provide 
an incentive to economy of production by ^he mere fact that the alloivance 
for manufacture-for fabricating, so to speak,—would steadily go down. But 
the scheme has only been put forward as a suggestion, and I shall tic very 
glad indeed to hear what you have to say about it. 

-Vr. Rindley.—l think that is the main objection to the scheme. What 
we are interested in is, if wagon building is to be established in India, to 
have some means by which there shall be an incentive towards better pro- 
-duction, cheaper methods and improvement of quality gradually. One has 
a sort of repugnance to a scheme which is based on any underlying principle, 
whichi means perpetuating their present methods of production and giving 
■^hem no great incentive to improve their methods materially. This is why 
I object to the proposal under which you divide the materials from tho cost 
^bove raa^rials. The ersential thing in the successful manufacture of wegofts 
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ifi thit (he people who are responsible should be considering their materials 
and overhead costs together, so that they can improve the whole of thew 
process. That is what we really want to get at rather than to eliminate tha 
material, saying “ That is not your fault; you chnnot help it, but the balance 
of cost you can help.” You take away any incentive from him to improve hi.s 
manufacture in every direction and do more fabrication here and do it by 
better methods. I do not know whether I have made myself clear, but it 
seems to me to be essential to devise some means which will tend to improve 
the whole manufacture and not only one port of it. 

Mr. Oinwala.—Of course we see the objections that are there to this 
particular part of ■(, but supposing it were found tba'l the wagon building 
industry ought to be encouraged in India to start with, and secondly, suppos¬ 
ing in the course of our investigation as a Board wt felt that the Indian 
manufacturer could not at all compete against the British manufacturer for 
reasons that we shall give, in those conditions what alternative would you 
suggest? Of course you can put on a tariff duty which would cost the Rail 
ways a good deal. 

Mr. Uindley.—We have always to bear in mind tnat the cost of trans¬ 
portation has got to be watched, but I take it that you do not want to enter 
into that side of the question largely. 

President .—The Board would be glad to take into consideration any pro¬ 
posals that would reduce the burden on transportation to the minimum. 

Mr. Hindleg.—Then of course, keeping that in view, any method which 
can be suggested for giving the Indian manufacturcru preference or giving 
them power to compete on equal terms with English prices, must be so 
devised that it does not really affect the cost of wagons to tho railways. 

President.—It is going rather far to suggest that the measures taken 
should not affect railway costs at all. I should refuse to accept that as a 
preliminary condition. 

Mr lUndley .—In attempting to give transportation at the lowest pos¬ 
sible cost coupled with a reasonable return on the capital invested, it is 
essential that the railways should buy all their efluipment and stores at the 
lowest possible price. Now, if for other reasons you are going to encourage 
wagon building in India, if you do that by increasing the cost of wagons all 
round to the railways, you will throw an undue burden on the railways and 
therefore on the cost of transportation. You might argue that the increased 
cost of transportation might be so small as not to appieciably affect rates and 
fares. But on the other hand we must adhere to the principle, for there are 
many other things to be considered besides wagons, I take it I am not 
laying down anything new or very startling, but a principle which seems to 
be fundamental. For that reason any device suggested should be paid 
for (whether it is a subsidy or a bounty or whatever you may call it) from 
other funds than the lailway funds. That is the point I should like to press 
strongly, otherwise it would affect thi cost of working the railways. 

President.—\ quite appreciate that, as Head of tho Railway administra¬ 
tion, it is not possible fcfr you to take any other line. But nevertheless one’ 
has to recognize tho fact that the Resolution creating the Tariff Board tends 
rather in the opposite direction. 

Mr. Hmdlei/.—What I was aiming at is this, that, if you could clear the 
problem of some of the difScnlties by assuming that there are funds avail¬ 
able for the purpose of encouraging the industry, then you could get down to 
considering best practical means of settling in each ca,se whlit price 
should be paid. 

Mr. Oinwala.—Is there really any difference between what you are pro¬ 
posing and the Government and the country saying “ All right, we shall 
have less profit from our Railways.” In India tho bulk of the Railways 
belong to the State. How does the State benefit by simply saying “All 
ri^t, we shall give 100,000 Pounds in bounties ” any more than it can by 
saj-ing “Our expenditure has gone up in the matter of transport: we shall 
make less profits”? 
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trying to get to the praeticei prot^m which the 
Tarjn Board want to get at, without bringing in that question. The broad 
question of policy belongs to a much higher politics than the immediate 
question. 

Mr. (xintcola.—We also have to look at it from the practical point of 
view. 

Mr. llindley. —You will have to give a different mandate then to the 
Jlailway Board. The clear policy of the Government is that the railways 
should be worked as business concerns. 

Mr. Ginuala.—Vie are not concerned with the Government’s policy with 
regard to the railways. We have simply got to see hew much it's going to 
cost Government, Is it going to coat any the less in the long run to the 
tax-payerP If a bounty is paid direct to the manufacturer of wagons or if 
the Government get less profits on railway administrations, so far as we are 
concerned, it does not matter at all. 

Mr. Bindley. —It does matter to me very much. 

Mr. Ginwala. —In making our proposals we have got to weigh the 
balance of advantages. 

Mr. Bindley. —You have got to bear in mind the declared policy of the 
Government. It is my duty to point out that you cannot bring that within 
the four corners of the declared policy of the Government of India. 

Mr. Ginwala.—lt is for the higher authorities to consider. We have 
only got to consider the net advantages that Government might derive from 
one proposal or the other or the net disadvantages. I cannot see for myself 
anyhow what difference it is going to make in the finance of the Government 
as a whole. 

Mr. Bindley. —That is only a question of book-keeping. That is not a 
question of principle. You will get nearer to the practical question if you 
assume for the sake of argument that there are separate funds available 
for giving bounties. 

Vresldent .—We will take it on the footing that whatever you suggest 
is on the basis of the charge falling elsewhere than directly on railway 
funds. 

Mr. Bindley. —Yes. 

President. —It will not have to be met by increased railway rates and 
fares. On that basis have you any suggestions to make which will be 
of help to us P 

Mr. Bindley.—I am not an expert in the matter of subsidies and 
bounties. 1 have not studied the question of their ultimate effects but it 
does occur to me that if anything is to be done, it must be done by means 
of a bounty per wagon on wagons manufactured in India. That is to my 
mind much the simplest way of doing it. 

President. —On that basis how do you suggesj that the Board should 
determine the bountyp Up-to-date we have nothing to go upon except the 
1922 tenders and the information we got ifrom the wagon manufacturing 
companies in Calcutta. That is one great difficulty we have in dealing with 
the matter by way of a bounty. 

Mr. Bindley.—It comes to this—if I may transpose the matter a little. 
How can we fix the standard price or what it should cost the Indian manu¬ 
facturer to build a wagon, that is what it comes to. 

President.—More than that. Supposing the bounty were to be fixed 
for»B period of years, any proposal that we may make must imply an opinion 
as to the price at which wagons are likely to be imported. 

Mr. Bindley. —^Yes. 

President.—Vie should have to consider very carefully bow far the prices 
of October 1922 were the prices of the worst period of depression and how 
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far the; were likely to be permanent. If the bounty were fixed on that basie 
for a period of, say, five years, and after three ySars from now a boom 
ocourr^ and prices went up very substantially, all incentive to the Indian 
manufacturer to reduce'his costs would be gone. 

Mt. Ilin^ey. —We have not got down to the practical proposition of 
giving a bounty. Cannot we for the moment try and get clear of the diffi¬ 
culties about comparison of prices of tenders to some extent and the 
necessity of basing Indian prices on English prices. The question resolves 
itself into this: how much money have we got first of all to spend, or how 
much do we think that it is worth to the country to establish the wagon 
building industry in India. Secondly what price would these people really 
want—not what it is going to cost them, because that is difficult to estimate 
accurately, but as an industry what price per wagon would enable them to 
keep going P That is what we really want. These are the two limits of 
the thing. 

President. —The only criticism which I should like to make will be that 
there will be fluctuations in the costs of materials. 

Ur. Eindley. —You will get over that if you use the English price as an 
index year after year. 

Ur. Mother. —English price of wagons p 

Mr, Eindley. —Why notP After all it is only a rough approximation 
What T want to get at is this: I think that you will find more and more 
difficulties if you analyse the price and attempt to evolve a formula from 
existing information. You have got all the different conditions of the world 
trade and everything else up against you. You cannot really forecast. 
Treating it purely as a business proposition, you have got to make a 
rough approximation. I suggest using the English tender price as the 
basis—by English tender I mean outside tenders—and fixing arbitrarily 
the bounty to be given in the first year for a certain number of wagons and 
running it down on a sliding scale until it diminishes to nothing after a 
[feriod of years. Of course you will have the English tenders as the 
basis. 

President. —Let us take the last year’s September tender which was equi¬ 
valent to Rs. .3,600 and the estimate given to the Board by the Standard 
Wagon Company which was Rs. 4,700, the difference being Rs. 1,200. Sup¬ 
posing that was taken as the amount of bounty to be given per wagon, two 
or three years from now it is not impossible that there might be a big 
industrial revival. Supposing then your lowest tender was Rs. 4,800, surely 
with the bounty given to the Indian manufacturer you would be paying 
a very, very high price for your wagons? 

Ur. Eindley.—O! course you would, in fixing your figure, take into 
consideration the risks that you are running and the risks that he is run¬ 
ning. There might be a very big reduction in prices at Home, but at the 
same time the Indian manufacturer might find his costs increasing out 
here. 

President. —But as things stand the amount of bounty will have to be 
fixed at a time when prices are low. 

Mr. Eindley. —I was going to make suggestions about that. If you would 
consider the principle, you might wait until we can give you tiiis year’s 
tender prices to assist you in seeing what trend of prices is going to 
be. 

President. —I take it that the basis is that, if the bounty per wqgou 
is going down from year to year, the number of wagons ordered in India 
will probably be going up from year to year. • ’’ 

Mr. Eindley. —The bounty will be on a downward scale, but the number 
of wagons that will be ordered in India will be on an increasing sliding 
tcale. 



Prefident.—It would hare to be, for thia reason tliat ;oa won’t 
economy of production, unless the Indian manufacturer increases nis 
production. 

Jlr. Hindley. —Yes. 

President.—It would not be impossible to devise a scheme on these lines- 
by which the total liability of the Government of India on account of this 
Would be limited to a certain sum and you could, by providing the same 
sum each year, buy a larger number of nagons. 

il/r. Bindley. —I would suggest that it would be something better than 
that. Supposing for the sake of argument we started with 800 wagons in 
the first year with a bounty of Rs. 800 per wagon, we would increase that 
800 up to say 1,500 over a period of years, say 10 years. Then on the other 
side the bounty would diminish from Rs. 800 to nothing in 10 years or five 
years if you like. 

President—On the basis of the present prices I think that it would be- 
idle to recommend any scheme which would diminish the bounty to nothing 
in five years. 

3{r. Bindley. —Then make it 10 years. 

President. —That is another matter. We would be prepared to make a- 
recommendation covering so long a period as that. 

Hr. Hindley. —By that you can limit your liability to a total figure or 
to a maximum figure quite easily. 

Mr. Gtnwala. —You will have to assume that the prices of raw materials 
will remain more or less steady in that scheme. 

.Ur. Bindley.—VIhy? 

Mr. (linwala. —I moan, if you fix the amount of bounty per wagon. 

Mr. Ihvyshay. —We could call for tenders each year for 3,000 wagons, of 
which 1,000 wagons are earmarked for India with a bounty of Rs. 800 per 
wagon to start with. When the tenders come—the tenders are world tenders— 
we get trade quotations from Belgium, America, England and other places. 
Then we can add the fixed bounty to the number ordered in India and the 
other 2,000 will be placed on competitive prices. 

President.—\on would leave it open to all the Indian firms to tender? 

Mr. Bindley. —Y’es. If they can compete with the world price, they can 
get the full 3,000. 

Mr. Ciniroiu.—If that were done, some of them might say “we will- 
take a bounty of 600.” Who is to decide amongst them? 

Mr. ]lrayshay.—U they are competing amongst themselves, we can do 
with a reduced bounty. 

Mr. Bindley.—Starting witJi 800 wagons and with Rs. 800 bounty and 
in five years’ time increasing that to 1,000 with Rs. 400 bounty—the 
bounty dropping from Ks. SOO to Rs. 400—purely as an assumption that would 
invoh'o an expenditure of— 

Rs. 6'4 lakhs in the first year. 

Rs. 6-2 lakhs in the second year. 

Rs. 5-4 lakhs in the third year. 

Rs. 4-5 lakhs in the fourth year, and 

Rs. 4 lakhs in the fifth year. 

You have got a steadily diminishing figure. Thus you can limit your liability 
to a total sum, or if you like to a maximum sum. 

President. —One sees no particular guarantee against either of the two 
opposite things that might happen; one is that in two years’ time the firm 
might find that the bounty is hopelessly insufficient, and the other is that 
you might find th? bounty grossly excessive owing to the rise in prices. 

Mr. Bindley.—Xi you are prepared to say that it is worth India's while 
to spe-id Rs. 26 lakhs to establish the wagon building industry,. you can 
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limit ;our figure now. What does it matter whether somebody made much 
or little out of that? 

President.—One of the advantages of the scheme outlined in question 
'26 was this: that you were at any rate protected as regards fluctuationa 
in the prices of materials against paying an excessive bounty. 

Mr. Bindley.—i think that you can by this means limit the amount. 

President.—It was assumed that by calling for public tenders for the 
raw material required, a fair price would be determined; on the other hand, 
the allowance for cost above materials would be less and less from year to 
year. On the other hand, a scheme which seems sound enough on paper, 
may turn out to be impossible in actual practice. 1 fully admit that there 
are difficulties in this case, but it was in order to meet these difficulties that 
the scheme was suggested. 

Mr. Bindky .—Under your scheme you are limiting your liability to abso¬ 
lute necessity, but the suggestion that I have made is to limit the liability 
to a known figure. 

Mr. Mather .—Would it perhaps affect your attitude towards the former 
proposal, especially the last few lines at the bottom of page 6—each year 
an addition would be made to the cost of materials determined in the 
manner suggested above in order to cover all charges other than cost of 
materials, etc., etc.”—if it were clearer that it does not mean that the 
amount of addition would bo adjusted each year in accordance with the cost 
of fabrication which the wagon manufacturing companies had shown in 
the previous year, but that the additions would be fixed at the beginning 
of the five year period, the consequence being that the companies would not 
have an inducement to let their costs go high in order to get greater addi- 
.tions in the following year? 

President.—1( Ils. 1,600 were fixed as the fair allowance for costs above 
materials in the first year-Rs. 1,600 in the first year-it would drop auto¬ 
matically to Rs. 1,500 in the second year and so on. This reduction in the 
allowance is justifiable fir.st because the Indian workmen would be becoming 
bettor trained and second as the number of wagons ordered increased the 
incidence of the overhead charges per wagon would go down. 

Mr. Bindley.—there would be very great difficulty in getting at any 
kind of approximation of the correct figure. 

il/r. Mather.—At least if a figure were fixed to the mutual satisfaction 
of the Railway Department and the Wagon building companies, that diffi¬ 
culty can b« overcome. In actual operation it would leave the companies 
with every inducement to get their costs down which, as you have pointed 
out, is an extremely important factor. 

ilfr. Bindley.—May I point out that this argument is again based on the 
assumption that railways would bear the cost of this 88sistan(fe? 

Mr. Mather.—Let it come from other funds. 

Mr. Bindley.—That is the difficulty. There is no means of separating 
what the bounty should' be and how much the railways should bear. 

Mr Mather.—It there is or were to be a separate fund from which the 
bounty, could be met, it would be possible to say that anything paid above 
■the price of the lowest European tender must be met from that fund. I 
think that would be comparatively simple. 

Mr. Bindley.—That practically comes to the same thing as a b,ounty with 
a lot of unnecessary work added. 

Mr. Mather.—It provides automatically for any variation in the price 
of materials. 

Mr Bindley.—It you base the price on an English tender, it does apply 
to the price of materials, but then you are taking sway the incentive of 
manufacturing more materials. 

Mr. Mother.—Under this system, you will fix your bounty at an arbitrary 
figure. 
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Mr. Hindley. —I think that you wouJd have to. AVhat 1 would suggest, 
if I may, is that before thinking very much more about this scheme, 1 
think that it would be advantageous to you to look at the prices that we 
shall probably have in the course of the next few days. 1 think that they 
might clear the situation. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Of course they would, but to what extent? 

President. —Before finally making up our minds we must know what 
those figures are. 1 do not know that we can go much further now. 

About locomotives there are just two or three points about faicts. Ques¬ 
tion 27—“ The Peninsular Locomotive Company have given the following 
figures lor the price of the Standard Bengal North Western 2-8*0 Locomotive 
and tender during the last three years:— 

£ 

1920 18,000 

1921 . 16,600 

1922 . 6,120 

Are these figures correct? 

Mr. Bindley. —That should be North Western Railway and not Bengal 
North Western. 

President. —I am only reproducing what was said to us. Are these 
figures correct? 

Mr. Bindley. —I don’t think that we can agree to those figures. The 
only figure that we can trace at the moment is £l3,636^-the price of 2-8-0 
engine on the North Western Railway in November 1920. 

Mr. Mather. —That is the date of the tender? 

ilfr. Jirayshay. —That is the date of the contract. 

- Mr. Bindley. —During 1920, the East Indian Railway and the Bombay, 
Baroda ami Central India Railway purchased these engines at price.s vary¬ 
ing from £11,065 to £14,800. 

In 1921 the East Indian Railway paid £7,945. 

In 1922-23 the accepted general price was £5,120. 

President. —That is practically the same as the figure given by the Loco* 
motive Company? 

Mr. Hindley. —Yes. 

President.—Qumiion 29 “What was tho pre-war price of tho same or 
similar locomotive?” 

Mr. Bindley. —We have obtained from railways tho prices that were 


actually paid: — 

£ 

1910. 

3,420 

1911. 

. 3,700 

1912. 

4,120 

1913. 

4,690 

1914. 

. » . . 4,650 

The average of these five years . 

4,116 


Mr. Mather .—These are all f.o.b. prices? 

Mr. Bindley. —Yes. 

President .—They are all for the same locomotive? 

Mr. Bindley. —Yes. Subsequent to 1913 or 1914 the engine has been 
improved by the super-heater which would increase the price by—I (]»> not 
know how much. It may bo a couple of hundred pounds. 

President .—The third question about fact is as regards the offer made to 
the Locomotive Company, viz., question No. 30. T shall read exactly what 
Mr. Reed said: 

** May I refer to this correspondence. Mr. Chase of the Railway Boar"^ 
ntes of a meeting held with my predecessor at Delhi 

Z 
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on th© 7th November 1923—on the subject of 2-^ locomotives—states .* The* 
lowest price tendered was £5,120 f.o.b. English port/’ Mr. Chase offered 
the following:—‘I offered £7,200 tor the 2-8-0 locomotives f.o.b. English port 
prico—£5,120 phi.'i freight, erec-tion, etc., bringing it to £5,760 and 25 per 
cent, oil to the latter figure making a total of .£7,200 per locomotive,' but the 
Company was not prepared to accept the offer." 

ilfr. Hindletf ,—May I say at once that that was not a firm offer on the 
port of the Railway Board. We had prolonged discu-ssiou with the Managing 
*>iiector. The Company had submitted a tender in competition with other 
tenders for prices somewhere about three times the English prices, and 
in view of the circumstances of the concern, we Entered into discussion 
with the Managing Director and the discussion of the Railway Board with 
the Managing Director proved entirely abortive. Wo then suggested that 
he should have an informal discussion with Mr. Cliase, our Mechanical. 
Engineer, in order to see if some kind of basis of an agreement could be- 
arrived at. A great many suggestions were made en both .sides. Finally, 
Mr. Chase mad'* this calcnlfttion and said “ nonld _\on be prepared to under¬ 
take eonstruiction on tlie.se conditions." It was not a firm business offer: 

It was only ifsking him in tlie course of conversation. The Managing. 
Director said " No We would not have it." Mr. Chase rcpoidod the matter 
to the Railway Board and it ei'idod there. 

President .—That was not an offer winch was before the Railway Board and 
approved by them? 

Mr. Hindicy. —No. 

iljfr. (rinn'dla .—Supposing the Managing Director had accepted this offer, 
what would the Railway Board have done? Apparently this man took that 
as an offer and must have sent a cable Home. 

ilfr. TTiiuUey .—We did not know what he did, but lie refused the offer, 
and wo did not consider it further. 

Vrrftidriif.—Vr. Reed, wlio gave evidence, had no personal knowledge of 
the matter • he knew it Irom a copv of the mimites .sent to him of wlnil passed 
between his prodeces.sor and the Board. 

Mr. J[indtey. —Mr. Cliase made it perfectlv clear to the Managing 
Director that anv conclusions arrived at were siihject to ratification bv the 
Government of India and the Secretary of State. Mr. Hooper had pre¬ 
viously laid down certain e^sential conditions and said that if they were 
not agreed to he would have nothing further to do with the business. It 
was in an endeavour to arrive at wlnt ho thought was piK<;ib]e tl’al 
these figures wore put forward. 

PrcMidrnt .—Tliev were put forward in an effort to bring the parties 
together as a ba^is for discussion and not a.s a final offer? 

Mr. Ilindle.y. —Exactly. 

Presider]f .—Can you give us any idea of the probable demand of the 
locomotives on the part of the Indian Railways for the next few years? 

Mr. Ilindley .—We have not got figures. The position is somewhat the 
lame as regards wagons. W© hope to arrive at better metbod.s of working, 
find we do not think that our additions in the future will be as great as we 
anticipated, or as great as in the past. A very important factor in con¬ 
nection with that is the electrification which is coming forward on the 
Bombay side and will release a large number of locomotives which will be 
absorbed somewhere else. For the present year we have called for tenders 
for 60. 

President. —^That is the total requirements of all the Railways? 

3fr. Hindley.—Sio far as we can say that is the total requirements. 

Mr. Mather .—That includes the prhbable requirements of the Company- 
managed railways? 
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Mr. 'Slndley .—Yes. * 

Presiiieiil. —.\ll I)i'oa(l-gcugo? 

Mr. Bindley. —Yes. 

Mr. Mather .—Aie these ot one type? 

Mr. Bindley. —-10 of one type and the other 20 of different types. 

President. —Do you antieipate that the demand for locomotives would 
remain at about that figure for a year or two before it increases again.*’ 

Mr. Bindley.—U is difficult to say at present until we examine the thing 
more definitely. We expect to find during the course of examination each 
year prospects of variation, but I do not think it is lilvcly to be very much 
more. 

Mr. Cinwubi.—In connection with this communique it is rather a diffi¬ 
cult matter, liec iiiac this Company alleges that the Government issued this 
eommuniriud in 1921 in which the.v stated that the requirements of Govern¬ 
ment would be 160 locomotive engine.s and 160 additional boilers during 1923 
and 192-1 and thereafter 400 locomotives and 400 additional boilers. 

Mr. Bindley. —Is that the communique itself? 

Mr. Gimeoh.—Thnt is a copy given to us by the Locomotive Company. 

Ml. lliiidli'!/. —It coiitiiini-d an cstnuate of the reqiiircinonts? 

Mr. Ginwnla. —Yes. What I read was the estimate contained there. Now 
the point I wdsh to draw your particular attention to is that these people 
are alleging that they started on this venture almo.st immediately after thi« 
communique was published. They based their calculation on the probable 
reqiiiremGnt.s of the (lovernnient and they invested lls. 60 lakhs of their 
money in the concern. They ,say that (iovcniment have put them in a posi¬ 
tion from which they ennnot get out without suffering a great loss. 


Mr. Bindley.— Tlifit w'a.s only an estimate. 

.Ifr. (liinnihi —If there was some little difference between estimate and 
actiinls that may be ncgligil le, but if there is such a big difference as between 
400 and 60 these |icopic mny have reason to complain. 

Mr. Bindley.—}{ they had laid out their works to produce 400 locomotives 
a year? 

Mr. Iliiuriiln.—Their contention is that they will be able to produce two 
to three hnndred a year, but that if their demand is limited to 60 locomo¬ 
tives, that does affect their position greatly. 

.1/)'. Ifiiilni.- Ilf coMisc it 1 -. extraordinardv difficult to make an accurate 
estimate, especially when conditions arc changing. 

Mr. fl/iiimbi.—This allegation has been made: it is better that you should 
know what these people arc saying. 

i'residriit.~-\!tci all, this comniunique, so to speak, is the basis of the whole 
thing. That is the first pronouncement of the Government of India about 
the building of locomotives in India, and any manufacturer wishing to 
build locomotives in India would wish to make this.the starting point. Sup¬ 
posing the Government of India demand dropped from 400 to 200 in a single 
year with a prospect of going up again, it-is not of particular importance, 
but when it drops from 400 to 60 there is a bit of a hiatus. 

Mr. Bindley .—I was not Chief Commissioner at that time. 

Mr. Ginieala.—That puts the Government rather in a delicate position. 

Mr. Htniflci/.—That e.stimate was certainly an optimistic one, but I 
think it is extraordinarily difficult for any one to foresee the changes taking 
place with regard to electrification and so on. If the Company said they 
had actually made their arrangements on the basis of the full quantity, I 
think your contention might have something in it, but I do not think they 
are equipped for anything like 400 a .year. 
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Mr. Mat/ier.—Their contention is that they have erected, built and pur¬ 
chased plant and machinery for an ultimate production of 200. 

Mr. Hindhy. —You should always remember that there was no guarantee 
given to them that they would got order#. 

Mr. Ginwala. —They do not say that at all. They say that they would 
not have thought of starting these locomotive works in this country but 
for the communique, and that they started almost immediately after the 
communique was published. This latter is a fact I think. 

Mr. Bindley. —That is not quite correct I think. The communique came 
out after we had had communications from Mr. Hooper. 

Mr. Ginwala. —The evidence given before us is this; the communiqnd was 
issued some time in September and they registered the company in December 
1921. They say they would not have registered but for this communique. 

Mr. Bindley. —In February 1921 Mr. Hooper wrote a letter and in 
that remarked “ Wo iiave dociilcd to commence Imilding locomotives to a 
similar extent to wagons at Jamshedpur from materials supplied by Tatas." 
Ho says “ We have decided.” He says “ We may have to import boilers 
and for a time, springs and wheels; otherwise we think wo shall be independ¬ 
ent of imported goods. We propose starting with a capital of Rs. 60 
lakhs and things would move quickly.” That was in February 1921. “ We 
are not thinking of asking for any guarantee ” he says in that letter ‘‘ but 
what I would like to know would be whether the Board when satisfied with 
the ability of the new Company to construct locomotives in India would 
encourage them according to what in my view would be the deserts of 
the enterprise.” That is the basis on which Mr. Hooper started the works 
at Jamshedpur. 

President. —It would be rather important if you could let us have a copy 
of that letter. 

Mr. Bindley. —It is a D.O. letter from Mr. Hooper: we can give you 
extracts from that, I think.* 

Mr. Ginwala. —It has rather got a bearing on this question. 

President. —I think it is important that we should have it. Can you 
give us the exact date of the communique? 

Mr. Bindley. —30th September to 1st October 1921. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Will the Railway Board be prepared to consider the 
conversation which Mr. Chase had with the Peninsular Locomotive people 
and say whether it would he possible for the Railway Board to make an 
offer on that same basis now? 

Mr. Bindle^. —We are not prepared to give any undertaking to negotiate 
on that basis. We arc waiting for tenders. 

President. —May I interject? When will tenders for locomotives come 
in? • 

Mr. Bindley.—27th February. 

Mr. Ginwala. —In the case of the locomotives we have got more or less 
the same considerations as the wagons, but here there is a striking difference 
between the pre-war price of locomotives and the post-war prices. There 
is an increase of 26 per cent, here—from £4,500 to £5,100—whereas in the 
case of wagons it is only 10 per cent. 

Mr. Bindley. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —^There need not be any necessary connection but this is 
also steel. In the one case you have got a rise of 10 per cent, and in the 
other 25 per cent, 

Mr. Bindley. —These are of course competition prices and lowest tenders. 
It is very difficult to ascertain how the percentage increases should bo 
baaed on general considerations. There is a very wide difference between 
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the maximum and minimum and the highest and lowest tenders. You should 
take the average tender to calculate the increase in cost. 

Mr. Ginwala .—There must be some special reasons. In the case of 
wagons the increase was only 10 per cent, and in the case of locomotives 
the increase was 25 per cent. 

Mr. Bindley .—Of course there is a great differenice in the class of work 
and so on. 

Mr. Oinwala .—In the case of locomotives there is a duty of only 2| pei 
cent. 

Mr. Bindley. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginirnla.-~U these people manufacture locomotives in this country, 
they have to import materials for some time on vvhii-h tliey will he paying 
10 per cent. duty. If they buy materials locally also, that duty will have 
to be included in the price whatever the duty may be. If you are to 
compare the KngUsh prices witli the Indian prices, you will put on a 
duty of 2i per cent, only on the Knglisli locomotives whereas these people 
will be paying 10 per cent, on all materials. Will that comparison be a 
good comparison? 

Mr, Bindley .—The point has not been examined closely but 1 am not sure 
the Stores rules would preclude us from taking it into consideration. 

Mr. Oinwala.—It seems that if you carry out that Stores rule literally 
there may he a different construction. 

President.—Omn^ to the difference in the rates of duty, the d«ty on 
the raw material would be a good deal higher than the duty on the nnished 
articles. 

Mr. Bindley.—I am not sure of the correct interpretation of the Stores 
rules. Wo will have to have that looked into. 

Mr. (linwiihi .will he considering tenders and prices and lliis point 
will arise. 

Mr. Bindley. —Yos. 
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President. — I think you told us on Saturday that the requirements for 
locomotives at present is about 60 and that there is not very much prospect 
of a rapid increase for two or three years to come. Well, what is practi¬ 
cable on an annual demand of 300 or 400 locomotives may not be practicable 
at all on the basis of something less than 100. I think we have got to face 
the qne.stion of what is practicable. 

Mr. Uindley., —I would like to have this evidence taken in camera. 

Pre.ndent. —Then we will po.stpone the matter for the present. Apart 
from the big general question I don’t think I have anything further to 
ask about locomotives. 

Mr. Qinwala. —In the present year’s requirements are there many types 
of locomotives required? 

Mr. Bindley.—40 of one type and the bnlnuee is made up of several 
tyims. 

Mr. GinwaUi. —Is it a new type or a repetition of old types. 

Mr. Prayshay. —Repetition of old types—I mean e.xistiug types. 

Mr. Ginwala. —We asked you about your views on wagons in case some 
assistance to the indiustry became necessary and you gave us your opinion 
on Saturday. Now I wish to ascertain your views on locomotives. Supposing 
we found that the locomotive industry was an essential industry—.supposing 
the communique represents the policy of the Government of India—and that 
it could not go on without some assistance in the beginning, in what form 
would you suggest aasi.stance in the case of locomotives? 

.Mr. Bindley. —I make the same stipulation that I made with regard to 
wagons, that is to say, clearing awav any idea that the railways should he 
made to pay more for their locomotives. I have not really considered any 
practical scheme for this, but I think you might find some solution on the 
same lines as in the case of wagons. 

Mr. Ginteala .— That is to say, some form of bounty should bo given to 
make up any re.asonablo difference between the two? 

Mr. Uindley. —The reason why I suggest that you might find a solution 
in that direction is because by that means you might make it easier for 
the State Railways ns well as the Company Railways to buy their locomo¬ 
tives in this country. That also applies to the suggestion with regard to 
wagons. It is one of the essential principles which holds good in my mind 
that the railways as a whole should not be made to pay more. 

President. —That is to say, if you are asked to administer the Railways 
as a business proposition, it is not fair to your administration that you should 
be asked to bo the agency for subsidizing ijidustries. The twc4 things are 
incompatible from your point of view? 

Mr. Bindley. —Yes. 

M". Qinwala. —Between the case of locomotives and that of the wagon 
industry there is a difference in this that it has been stated to us that the 
value of the raw material used in a locomotive forms 40 per cent, roughly 
of the total value of the locomotive. It takes about 100 tons of all kinds of 
steel and iron castings and that is equivalent to about 40 per cent, of the 
total value of a locomotive. 

Mr. Chase.—1 should put it higher. 
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Mr. (Ttnwala .— If so, tlie difficulty becomes still greater. They have got 
to pay 10 per cent, duty on most of these whereas the locomotive itself 
carries 2^ per cent., ainl therefore to that extent they are at a disadvan¬ 
tage. 1 suppose in comparing prices of Indian and foreign locomotives you 
would hardly be at Iii)erty to make allowance for that under the present 
rules, is it not so? 

Mr. Rindhy. —Yes. 

Mr. Gimcala. —You would not allow 10 per cent, duty on 40 per cent, of the 
raw materials? 

Mr. IlindJcy. —I don’t think so. 

.1/r. Ginw<d(t. —1 rvant to know because we have been repeatedly told 
about this by most of these people. 

Mr. Uiiidleij. —1 think the present rules preclude our doing that. I 
am not quite certain about that. 

Mr, (anindif.- If \ou wore able lo tell ns that in comparing (he prices— 

.1/r. UindUy. —Wo are still up against the general principle. 

Mr. Ginivala. —You were able to take this factor into account. 

Mr. llindley. —1 am not quite clear on what basis you are asking this 
que.stion. Aro jou not rather getting away from the essential point? 

President. —It really points to an illogicality in tho tariff .system. It may 
happen under the existing tariff that yon pay more in duty to Government 
ill importing the. raw materials to make a particular machine than you would 
pay it yon had imported the machine manufactured. What Mr. Ginwala is 
really getting at is, is there any means of rectifying that illogicality? In 
80 far as it exists, tliis anomaly does adversely affect the estaldishment of 
certain industries in India. 

Mr. Ilindley. —I am afraid I must have this further examined witli regard 
to the exact meaning of the Stores rules. Tlie rule is “ Customs duty, as 
shown in the Tariff to be applicable to the article in question to be calculated 
on its co.st phis the additional charges ” in order to arrive at the market 
value. 

President. —T personally do not .see how within the four corners of that 
rule you have any powers to rectify it. Indeed it would be almost necessary 
to w'ork the other way round and leave the duty out of account in the 
case of the imported article, and to deduct from tho Indian manufactured 
article the customs duty presumed to have hcen paid on the raw material. 

}fr. JlmdJey. —From your point of view the anomaly con.sists in having 
a lower rate of duty on tho raw materials tlian on tho finished article. 

Mr. Ginirala. —Thai is the point. These people say that tlie comparison 
does not become real. 

President. —I don’t think there can be a better case. The moment you 
come to the question of building locomotives in India you get a clear case 
at once. ^ 

Mr. HindJey.—R X may say so, you arc up against this principle. A 
locomotive is the most elaborate form of finished article, except perhaps 
a motor car, which is tho most elaborate article produced by modern civiliza¬ 
tion, and that is of course where the anomaly stands out most and that 
is a very important point in considering the question of locomotives. 

President.—Xn it more so in locomotives than in anything else? 

Mr. Ilindley. —Yes. 

President. —It is only because up to date India has made little pro¬ 
gress in the manufacture of machinery that the anomaly has not come to 
notice much more than it has done. You don’t feel that at present you 
can help us very much about that? 

Mr. Sindley. —The rule is possibly capable of a wider interpretation. My 
superficial view of that would be that the intention was that the customs 
‘duty should be applied to the whole article. 
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Mr. fiiiiiraln.—Tliat is what ire felt too. U yon look at the communique, 
clause (d) “ Tenderers in India must satisfy Gorernment in the earlier years 
that an appreciable part of the manufacturing will be done in India. 
This condition may be cxpectec^ to become gradually more stringent, until 
eventually tenderers, in order to be successful, will be required to show 
that they can carry out in their works in India all processes usually carried 
out in locomotive works in England.” They say—I am speaking of the 
locomotive industry specially—if the condition is enforced during the initial 
stages when labour is under training, for instance, they feel that they are 
at a disadvantage. 

Mr. Hindley.—It is worded in such a way as to be capable of very 
wide interpretation. 

Mr. Ginwqla. —No doubt. I am just putting to you their aspect of the 
case. It is not our opinion at all. 

Mr. I/ind/ci/.—You must have some such stffmlation, otherwise parts 
might be bronglit out here from abroad; and presumably the essential scheme 
is that the industry sliould he established in India and that is only possible 
by stipulating that an appreciable part of the manufacturing should be 
done in India. A locomotive erection industry can never flourish in India 
in competition with Railway work.sliop.s, where all the facilities are already 
in existence, or in the face of importation of whole locomotives. 

I Mr. Ginwala. —In that case it does amount to thi.s that, if the country 
is very keen on promoting this industry, it must be prepared to pay for 
it. 

Mr. Hindley. —Quite. 

President.—You are acquainted with the plans of the Peninsular Loco¬ 
motive Company, the extent to which they propose building locomotives in 
India. Would yon regard that as a sufficient compliance with that condi¬ 
tion P 

Mr. Hindley. —They are capable of making a start with a substantial 
amount of inanufacturing in the country. 

Mr. Mather. —Would you interpret that part of the communique saying 
‘‘ in the early stages, etc.,” to mean that tho Locomotive Company must, 
for example, get its iron castings and steel castings made in India. If they 
were able to show that in the early stages the cost of the nece.ssary iron and 
stool castings made in India would be much higher than .similar casting,s 
imported, I take it you would be free to come to some reasonable decision as 
to whether it i,s really obligatory on them to have them made in India? 

Mr. Hindley. —^IVhat we had in mind was that we would require them to 
state in their tender what amount of manufacture they were intending to do 
in the country and, taking all the facts into consideration, we .should decide 
whether it com|)liod generally with the rules. We .should not lay down 
beforehand what portion should be done in this country and what not. 

Mr. Mather. —In thatrease, if they .showed that at a comparatively small 
extra cost they could get some qf the iron and steel ca.5ting3 made in India 
and that they were prepared to do that, would you take that into considera¬ 
tion in coming to a decision whether their price was a reasonable one? 

Mr. Hindley. —There is only one criterion under which we are going 
to work the railways and that is the best value for our money. 

President. —Under the Stores rules you have no power to decide? 

Mr. Hindley. —No. 

Mr. Giniralu.—With regard to the Stores Department—of course, we are 
only considering the question of railway materials—do you make use of the 
stores department nr do you make your own purchases?—I mean wagons 
and locomotives, rails and things like that? 

Mr. Hindley. —We only make use of them at present for textiles, paints.. 
oik and so on. 
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Mr. Ginwala. — With regard to underframes and things like that do you 
purchase them direct? 

Mr. Bindley. —Yes. The Stores Department do the inspection. 

Mr. Ginivala.—Th&i is to say, you place an order and a copy of the order 
is supplied to the Stores Department.® 

Mr. Bindley. —Wo make use of their analysing staff and inspecting staff, 
but 80 far as the purchases are concerned we make nil our own purchases. 

Mr. Mather. —Jn the case of underfraincs do you purchase for the three 
State Railways through the Railway Board’s oftice, or does eneli railway go 
into the market for its requirements® 

Mr. Hhidley. —We review tlio tenders generally, but they place the orders 
actually. 

Mr. Mather. —You may have each of the State Railways calling for sepa¬ 
rate tenders for imderframos? 

Mr. Bindley. —We arrange as far as possible that all tenders are called 
for simultaneously and they are considered together by us, hut they are 
called for separately. 

Mr. Ginwala. —With regard to tlie Company Railways have you got any 
control over their purchases? 

Mr. Bindley. —We have general control but no direct control. Powers 
have been delegatcMl by tlie Secretary of State to the Companies to purchase 
all their stores. 

Mr. Ginwala. —They might cuter into competition against you so to say? 
Supposing you were out in the market for wagons and they were out at the 
same time, it miglit he that they might pay a higluT price to seciire their 
own ivffuirements? 

Mr. Bindley. —You mean it might detrimentally affect the price? 

Mr. Ginwala. —Yes. 

Mr. Bindley. —The number of wagons require<l by India as compared with 
the production is so small that competition bet^veon the purchasers would not 
affect the price. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Supposing this Board made certain recommendations 
on the question of railway nmterials, which were accepted by the Railway 
Board, will the latter have power to compel the Railway Companies to carry 
out their recommendation? 

Mr. Hindlcy. —T think not, as matters stajul at present. Under the 
coulracts with the Companie.s they are hound to woik economically and effi¬ 
ciently, and we should not be aide to force them. We are up against the 
spirit of the contract, at any rate if we insist upoii their doing anything 
against the contract. In any case, the whole (jueslion of delegation of pow'ere 
to the Companies by the Socretan of State comes in. 

ilfr. Ginwala. —I was thinking of a ease like this: supposing we recom¬ 
mended that Indian manufacturers should have a h?)unty of so many rupees 
upon an article and if, even then, some private railways say: “ It docs not 
matter, we shall purchase it at Home,” can the Railway Board say “ No, you 
must buy it here.” 

Mr. Bindley. -I don’t think we have any power. The Companies, how¬ 
ever, have always shown a disposition to fall into line w’ith any policy of 
that sort. 

President. —If under the influence of the bounty the Indian price became 
distinctly lower than the imported price, and the Companies refused to buy 
the Indian article the question of economy might arise. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Supposing the bounty was almost nearly equivalent to 
making up the difference, in that case the railways miglit say they will 
purchase the articles at Home, and that is one of the things that ha.s been 
placed before us that even when an article can be purchased in this country 
it more or less the same price, orders are placed at Horae. 
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Mr. IlindUy. —I think we are up against a very difficult practical ques- 
tioii and that is tlie question of quality. There would always be, and there 
is some J'easou for it, a feeling (hat wagons imycliased in the country are not of 
the riinie quality as wagons produced at Honje. There arc two roasoins for this, 
• one IS that the in.spection of materials at Home is very very carefully done. 
Inspection of all materials is done by an expert inspecting staff. Out here 
in.si)oction is undertaken but it does not satisfy everyone. It is only in its 
beginning. The Stores Department are producing a very fine inspecting 
staff but they are only in their beginning. The inspection at Home is very 
accurate ami careful, and when people buy at H^ime they are perfectly 
certain of getting good .stuff. Out-here the workmanship for sometime to 
come cannot be of the same standard as the English goods, and there would 
always be a feeling that they would not get articles m the country as good 
as they could 'get from Home. 

Mr. Dimrahi.--Supposing you placed an order fog wagons in this country 
and the manufacturer hero say.s he will purcha,sc the important raw materials 
at Home. Will your department then he in a position to inspect these raw 
materials at Homo before they arrive here? 

Mr. Jliiidh’y. —fu the ca.se of imported raw materials inspection will be 
done at Home in all cases. 

Mr. Dtiucufu.—When you place, an order for wagons, for instance, with 
an Indian company they naturally have to import many raw materials. Will 
you then in.sist upon tho.se raw materials being inspected at Home before they 
are despatched? 

.Ifr. Jluuih'tj. —Yes. Where it is necessary that ins(icction shall be made 
before or during manufacture in England, then it mast bo made in England 
and wo make arrangements for that. 

Mr. (Jininild —In that case thi' difficulty about in.specting the materials is 
got over so far as the imported raw material is concerned. With regard to 
the local raw niaterial. T think the Stores Department insjiecting office’s carry 
that out? 

Mr. ffind/r;/.--Yes. Hut there again we are up against the standard. 
The worknian.ship is not the same as at Home. 

.Ur. Ginii'ulii.—I was talking of the raw materials for the moment. I 
mean the private companie.s may .safeguard themsclve.s against raw materials 
by having them inspected both at Home and here before they are actually 
used. With regard to workmanship it must remain a matter of opinion. 

I'residrnf. —The question the Wagon Companies raised was about wrought 
iron nhiilL, althnugh it had hoen laspectcd in England (not through the 
Stores I'cpartnienl) and passed, was tnriied down out here by the inspector 
of local manufaetures. It hung them up very badly. 

Mr. llindlry. —Perhaps they were inspected by somebody of their own. 
Onr conditions are that our consulting engineers are the people who should 
inspect. 

President.—Yon mean the conditions have been changed since that took 
place ? 

Mr. lUndley. —We have changed the conditions to get over that difficulty. 

President. —So that there would not be double inspection in the case of 
the wrought iron in future. On this occasion they were inspected twice, 
once in I'ingland and passed, and again in India and refused. In lliture orders 
for wngniis placed in India, would arrangement be made to inspect the 
wrought iron at Home before it came out? 

.Ifr. JlindJey. —It would bo, as a matter of fact. 

President. —Is it in the case of the wrought iron used in a wagon neces¬ 
sary that it should be inspected before or during manufacture? 

Mr. Hindlcy. —I think it is, as a result of that experience. 

Mr. Mather. —Docs it not rather bring ns to this, that the prejudice 
■that you mention as existing among a good many consuming departments 
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■that the material is better inspected in England is not always justified? In 
this particular case the material was inspected by Lloyds who have an 
inspecting oi-ganizatioii with a very high reputation. 1 do not want to 
attempt any judgment, but the final result was tlint the makers of the 
materials and the builders of wagons did admit that materials had passed 
inspection which was not up to the standard and not according to the 
specification, so that although you may ho (‘orrect in saying that there is a 
feeling on tlie part of consuming departments that the work is better done 
in England, I think it would be very unfortunate if the impression got 
abroad that any support was given to that prejudice for winch tlicro are no 
suflicient grounds. I speak with knowledge of both countrie.s wlien I say 
that the prejudice is not well founded. 

Mr, Hindky. —1 quite agree. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Supposing this raw material is inspected at Home, when 
it arrives here, is it further inspected by the Stores Department? 

Mr. Brayshay. —Yes. 

Mr. ihnwdh .—But in tlie case of the finished article—that is the point 
that these people are trying to make—once the in^jpecting ofticor has passed it, 
there is no furtlier examination. 

Mr. Brayshay.—Do you mean that the wagon is not inspected at Home? 

Mr. (jlinxcala. —All the raw materials are inspected at Home before wagons 
are manufactured. 

Mr. Brayshay.—The whole process of manufacture' is inspected by oiir 
inspectors at Home. ' 

Mr. (!inn'ah(.--hnt tlie point is this. Supposijig that a raw material tliat 
comes to tins country after inspection at Homo is inspected and rejected by 
the Stores Department, the Imliuu manufacturers tlien say that, if they had 
manufactured the wagons at Homo using the same materials, there would 
have been no further inspection with regard to the raw material. 

Mr. Ihndky. —'I’he inspection out licrc is necessary because the inspecting 
officer is ^e^ponsiblG for seeing that the contract is carried out. Something 
may have hei'ii changed in coming out, and lie has got to see that everything 
is all right. In the case of materials intended to be imported from 
outside India inspection in l)ie country of supply is provided for by clause 2 
of the contract conditions. 

The inspecting officer makes the inspection at Home and sends a copy of 
the report to the inspecting ollicer out liere. That is the link between the 
two. 

Mr. Gimcnla. —I take it that ordinarily inspecting officer here would 
accept the certificate given by the inspecting officer at Home? 

Mr. Jlindley. —Yes. 

Mr. M<ifh€r. —Previously there has not been tliis direct connection. 

}h‘. (jiiimihi .—With regard to .simultaneous tenders for railway materials 
at Home and in India, I want to ask a few questions as to tlie procedure. 
You first of all advertise, I take it, both abroad and here? 

Mr. lUndley. —Yes. 

Mr. (rinwnhi .— Then the tenders from abroad are received in London by 
•the Director General of Stores? 

Mr. HimUey. —That is the present procedure. 

Mr. Ginicah. —And your Department here receives tenders at the same 
time? 

Mr. Hindley. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Now is it the practice that these tenders both abroad and 
here are opened in the presence of the tenderers? 

Mr. Hindley. —The practice in recent years has been that the tenderers 
.are invited to be present when the tenders are opened. 
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Mr. (Jinuiah—Does it merely apply to the opening of tenders or does it 
also apply to communicating them? 

Ur. Hindley.—So far, we have not communicated anything except the 
names of the tenderers to them. Js this relevant, Mr. President? 1 have 
nothing to hide. 1 will tell you everything, but I want to know whether 
this is relevant. 

Pretident .—We would like to understand just what the procedure is. 

Mr. Hindley .—As a matter of fact up to the present we have only com¬ 
municated the names of the tenderers. We are now c(Jn.sidering the question 
of revising the procedure but we have not arrived at any definite decision 
on the matter. What we want to do is to give as much publicity as possible, 
and up to the present wo have been bound by our custom and by what the 
tenderers expe^. We will consider next time whether the prices and the 
names could be disclosed. It is a matter that requires’^further consideration. 
That is our intention, anyhow, at present. 

Mr. (linwala .—I uiideistan<l that some of the Government Departments as 
well as public boefios, after they have opened the tenders, throw them open 
to the inspection of any one who cares to see. 

Mr. Hindley .—It is a very difficult question to deal with. There are 
tenders ajul tenders. In the case of a complicated -thing like locomotives, 
there are all kinds of considerations to be taken into account. In the case 
of wagons there are very often conditions which affect the question of price 
and the date of delivery, and it becomes a difficult practical matter to read 
out all the details anil everything attached to every tender. It might affect 
the way in which tenderers put in their tenders. In the case of many 
articles—I am speaking of stores generally and not of wagons or locomotives 
in particular—it becomes a difficult matter to give even the smallest amount 
of publicity owing to the time taken in reading them out. It takes several 
days to read the price.s and the names of those who have tendered. In the 
case of some things hundreds and hundreds of tenders are received, 

Mr. Ginwala .—What I mean to say is this: so far as your further 
consideration of the tenders is concerned, would that necessarily be inter¬ 
fered with by publicity at the beginning? You can consider the tenders 
as you like afterwards, 

Mr. Hindley .—I am only dealing with the practical difficulty of inti¬ 
mating to the public in general what these tenders are. 

President .—Yhm mean that if you gave out merely the prices without 
the conditions, it would not bo giving accurate information: if would be 



Mr. Hindley.—Yes. 

Mr. (lmw(da .—Would it bo possible to give publicity to them later? 

Mr. Hindley.-Who will be interested in that? 

Mr. Ginwala. —Rivals. 

Mr. Hindley.—Perhaps you will bo giving away the internal arrange¬ 
ments of the firms who are competing. That has to be taken into considera¬ 
tion. 

Mr. Ginwala ..—^That question arises practically in the case of other pur¬ 
chases. I mean to say that if I tendered for certain things, I should like 
to know how my rivals were doing and how they were able to bring down 
their prices. That will be to the advantage of the purchasing Departments. 

Mr. lirayshay .—When you call for tenders, some firms ask for an altera- 
tion of the terms- of payment and state in .support of that their financial 
position. You cannot disclose all that. It is a practical point that does 
arise in such things as wagons. 

Mr. Ginwala .—The question of payment is different. There, financial 
considerations are involved. I am merely talking of the price. 
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Ut, Bray shay. affects the price. In cases like wagons, tender condi- 
iions are subject to alteration by the tenderers. 

Mr. llhidlty .—Here is a concrete case. “ If the following conditions are 
agreed to as regards payment, our price will be so and so.” There is so 
muoli complication that it becomes a matter of practical difficulty to making 
the whole of that public, and it would be questionable whether it would be 
fair to make it public. Further you are up against this question. In the 
case of wagons, you are only dealing with four firins, but where you are 
dealing with many, if you are to disclose all that kind of information to 
other tenderers, you would antagonise a large section of the trade and you 
would be up against a block. I do not know w’helher it is a workable thing. 
That is one of the difficulties. That is tlie reason why in Kiigland Govern* 
ment Departments do not di.sclose anytfiiiig. It would very likely antagonise 
a wliole section of the producing firms with the result that prices would 
go up. Although in Kngland such matters are dealt with in a very liberal 
and open way, they refuse always to make the tenders public. Here in 
India it is perhaps a simpler problem. We have only three or four firms. 
It is very easy to say “we will give publicity,” but when we come to the 
practical question of doing it, it becomes very difficult. 

Mr. (tiiiH'ida. Take the case of big Municipal Corporations who purchase 
on a considerable scale. There could be no question of any tenders not 
being published afterwards. 

Mr. llindley. —Do they publish any unsuccessful tenders? 

Mr. IJinwolu.—niGy do not make any secret of tliem. 

Mr. }findU'y.-~li is not really so much a question of secrecy. It is a 
question of how the firms would view it. 

Mr. Giniwla.—Wo really want to understand the position. Objections 
hare been i-aised to these things. 1 am drawing your attention to them, 
so that we might hear what you have got to say. 

X policy of the Government of India is to give full 

publicity; so far we have not been able to carry this out. It affects the 
way in which people put up their tenders. But we have agreed to the 
policy of giving full publicity wherever possible and as far as pos.sible. 

Mr. Gitiwal(i.~lUs tliat been laid down in the rules? 

Mr. Ginwala.—As regards pajments: take, for instance, rails. Are pay. 
ments made a.s rails are delivered? "‘o pay 

Mr. RindUy .--\>0 you refer to the Tata Company?’ 

Mr. Ginwala.—Yes. 

reeefvinf >>y t*>e 

I'resiileiif.—What we were told by the Company was that they were paid 
90 per cent, on the production of railway receipts^and the balance later^on 

‘s right. They art. paid 90 per cent, on the final 
passing of the inspecting officer and on the railway receipts, 

President. —^At Jamshedpur? 

Mr. llindley. —Yes. 

TrcsiJen/.—Inspection is always made before goods are railed? 

Mr. Oimonh.—Is there much delay in the payment? 

■ nrW ^^“fl^W ^There were complaints made about the delay but we 
understand that we had mot them. I think that they are satisfied with 
regard to the delay. Do you mean the delay in the paynfent of 90 per cenU 

Mr. Gtmvala.—Yes. 

taken hrf 1 time 

taKon hy lottari, there has not been any delay recently. 
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Mr. Oimrnla. —Some delay is inevitable. 

Mr. Hindley. —Kxactly. We have taken every possible precaution to 
make the payments at the earliest possible moment. 

Mr. Ginwala. —I suppose that that would apply to your other purchases 
of railway materials, subject to inspection. 

Mr. Hindley. —No. It is part of thi.s particular contract, It does not 
apply universally to everything. 

Mr. Oinmlu. —There is no undue delay in complying with the conditions 
laid down in your contracts? 

Mr. Mindhy. —So far as we can arrange it, there is no undue delay: 
at least there is no intentional delay. 

Mr. Kale. —From the point of view of the railwajs, do you consider the 
establishinent’of a locomotive industry as desirable? 

Mr. Hindley. —I should like to he heard in. eameja about that. 

Vrenide.nt. —We can do that, hut in the communique issued in 1921 the 
Government of India considered that it was desirable and you told us 
on Satimlay that that still represented the general policy of the Government 
of India. We cannot of course a.sk you whether you agree to that or not. 

Mr. Kale. —I wanted to know from the point of view of the railways 
themselves—in their own intcrests—whether they would consider such an 
industry as desirable. 

Mr. Hindley, —What is ray position now? 

President. —I don’t think that we are justified in pressing him to give 
a reply. He cannot say that the policy of the Govei'iiment of India is wrong, 

Mr. Kale. —What do you think would he an economic unit for any loco¬ 
motive industry that should he started? In each and every industry, there 
is something like an economic unit. Unless it, is of a particular size, unless 
it produces so many locomotives, for instance, it won’t he ahic to produce 
economically. 

Mr. Hindley. —Ik is entirely a matter of opinion and I am really not an 
expert in that particular matter. I don’t know what you mean hy economi¬ 
cal. 

Presnlnit .—Professor Kale wants to know as things .stand at present 
roughly what is the iiiiiiiimim outturn that a firm should have in order to 
get reasonahly cheap production, 'fhere is room for a great deal of differ¬ 
ence of opinion? hut it will ho admitted clearly that 30 or .3.5 would not he 
enough for ceonomical production. There would not he room for repetition 
works. 

Mr. Hindley. —It is very difficult to say. It is impossihle (o give a figure 
which will he of practical use. In a country where there arc no allied 
industries, it is very difficult to say. 

Mr. Iffifi'. Supposing a locomotive industry is started with a capacity of 
50 looomotives a year, it would he hopeless for the industry to produce a 
locomotive at a reasonable price. Whatever assistance Government may 
desire to extend to that indirstry will ho so much money wasted nnles.s in 
the course of five or ten years tjiey come up to the level of their foreign 
rivals. Unless and until they are able to produce, say 100, they won’t be 
able, under any circumstances, to make an approach to the prices of foreign 
manufacturers. 

Mr. Hindley. —Yes. 

Mr. Kale. —I want to know whether you have got any idea in this matter. 

Mr. Hindley. —I agree with the principle, but it is very difficult to fix a 
figure which one could say could be produced economically. 50 would be 
below the economical unit, I think. 

President. —Have you not had any information as to the outturn of big 
locomotive builders in England? 
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Mr, Hindley.-^l have not any information here. 

President. —Mr. Reed of the Peninsular Locomotive Company told ua 
that 200 a year or .‘1 to 4 a week would bo an economical outturn. 

Mr. Hindh y.—The conditions in which firms in England work are very 
different. They can always buy a great deal of the articles required in their 
work. People aie making all these tilings all round thorn. That is the reason 
why 1 say it is very difficult to fix a number. I certainly think that 50 is 
not an economical proposition. 

Mr. fialo .—It has been represented to us that tlie locomotive industry 
is such unique imlustry that it includes a large variety of tilings whiih make 
for the dovidojnnent of special skill and so on and therefore it is an industry 
of primary importance to tfie country. 1'hat is what has been placed before 
us and the inference was drawn that, if government want to encourage any 
industry, it is the locomotive industry tiiat they ought to take up first. 1 
do not know wliat allowiince wc sIio«l(i make in this presentation of the case. 
Do you tlindi that such a elami can he made for the locomotive industry? 

Mr. lluidlcy .—Tlio logic of that claim fails to impress me. I think it 
does yon too. 'I’liat (s to ,say, it can hardly be called an industry of primary 
importance. It is an iudtistr) which requires an enormous uniount (d evolu¬ 
tion to get to the point of economic production. The primary industry, T 
take it, would be a simjile industry which would involve simple methods and 
a low measure ol skill. There again I nm n|) against the difficulty of 
understanding some of your terms. 

Mr. Kiilc.—Mv. Reed stated tliat it involved a largo variety of skill, so 
that if it was cnconiaged by (lovernnient. they would he encouraging a 
number of other industries automatically That wa.s wliat he intended” to 
convoy. 

Mr. UimUrif .—I umlerstand. 

President.—TjmvQ would be a great advantage from the point of view of 
technn al education also. 'I’lie Company wont .so far as to say “ To every 
mechanical engineer, as well as to many civil oiigiiuars tiic most important 
part of their education is tliat practical experience wliich can only be obtained 
in locomotive huihling works.” 

Mr. Cliosr .—T believe it. Thonsan<ls would not. 

Mr. KnJc.—Vo you think that it is an exaggerated view? 

^ w'ould not .say that AVhero the locomotive industry is 
established, li gives stimulus to other industries; also to technical education 
and training: I quite agree with that. 

Pre^tdeaf.-Question 34-“ What is the probable total demand of the 
Jndian railways for rads and fi.sh plate.s on the average during the next five 
years? Are the requirements of the next two years likely to be above or below 
the average? ” 


Mr. liwdley.—Here again as in the case of wagons, we are not in a posi¬ 
tion to give any definite quantities required during the five years We t-m 
give ail estimate of the annual average requirements. We piit tliese figures 
roughly at 2.:),^ tons for the throe State Riijlways; 25,000 tons for the^East 
Inc lan and the Great Indian Penin.sula Railways and 50,000 for other 
railways. 


President.—That includes both rails and fish plates? 

Mr. ffmdle.v.—Yes, there is some diffioulty in making any kind of esti- 
the possibility of new construction which 
might affect the figures. Tn fact that is for ordinary open line works. 

President.—This estimate of 100,000 tons for the whole of India would 
be «“eeded if new construction were started on any considerable scale? ° 
Mr. Hindley. —That is generally correct. 

the^GovfX™t’''f*T^® 'It'** consumption which 

fo*r*^Zr™1.rit ny"'’’" Rood three or 
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Mr. Ilindl( y. —I forgot what figures were mentioned. 

President. —[ tliink that, when the Tata Iron and Steel Company laid 
•down their new plant, they got figures from the Government of India. I 
think that the capacity of their plant was'designed to a certain extent on 
the basis of the figures given to them. My impression is that it was some¬ 
thing like 200,000 tons a year. 

Mr, Hindley, —I do not know. 

President. —Everybody was then thinking on very large figures. 

Mr. f/iadlci/.—Including Tatas! I do not remember what figures were 
given. 

President. —I cannot give you any precise details about that. It must 
have been probably as far back as 1916-17. At that period, the general 
lines of their .scheme were settled. • 

Mr. Ginwulu. —What were your requirements before? Were they bigger? 

.1/r. Uindley.—PoT the last three or four yeats, Tata’s eontract with 
railways was for about 80,000 tons a year of which 20,000 to 40,000 tons was 
for State Itailijays. So far, they have not been able to produce more than 
‘65,000 to 76,000 tons. 

.1/r. Ginwida. —Was the total demand of the railways much bigger? 

Mr. Hindley. —1 should not think so. 

Mr. Mather, —In 1922-23, the imports of rails and fishplates wore practi¬ 
cally 100,000 tons. In that same year Tatas made only 60,000 tons. In 
1913-14 the imports were over 150,0(XJ tons, but Tata’s output was then quite 
small. 

Mr. Brayshay. —Tramways and industrial concerns import quite a lot. 

.1/r. Mather. —They were omitted from these figures. 

Mr. llindli y.—The figures that I gave you are for three State Railways 
and other railways which comprise of 8 or 9 leading railways. 

Mr. Mather.—One indication would be this: that the .seven years’ con¬ 
tract between the Railway Board and Tata’s calls for a possible demand of 
'300,000 tons of rails in seven years, against which you have now estimated 
that the average annual requirements of the three State Railways would 
be only about 2.5,000 tons. Does the figure that you have given us include 
anything for new construction? 

Mr. Ilindley. —I think that there is every possibility of doing a certain 
amount of construction. There is almost a certainty of it in the next five 
years. We have in fact already commenced in Southern India. Supposing 
we did 200 miles in the way of new construction—which is not a very high 
figure—by State agency, we would require another 30,000 tons. 

President.- It comes to this. A hundred miles of new construction would 
require 15,000 tons. May we take this as correct? 

Mr. MindUy. —That is tor broad-gauge construction. 

Mr. (JiniDoIa.—Are these 76 lb. rails?. 

Mr. Bindley. —These are 90,1b. rails. 

President. —That gives the kind of basis on which wo can work. At any 
rate you can put it hypothetically, giving the limits within which the con¬ 
sumption might increase. 

Mr. Bindley, —Of course we arc very anxious not to mislead any one by 
giving a high estimate. Being an optimist I think the consumption would 
be a good deal greater. 

President. —For the immediate future—next year and the year after 
that—can you give us any figure for that? 

Mr. Bindley. —We are only taking 17.600 for next year. We have no 
details of the programmes of the other railways at pre.sent; we have not 
finally settled with them what amount of relaying and replacement they 
will do. 
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Pfc#irfcn^.—Can you give it within limits of 10,000 tons one way or the 
other? 

Mr. Hindley. —We are still up against financial difiiculties. We cannot 
commit ourselves to anything after 1st April. It is for the Assembly to 
deidde. 

President. —In connection with any proposal wo moke about rails we 
want to have somfi^idea of what it is going to mean. 

.Ur. Hitidley .—If we Imve a stable financial policy we can tell you, of 
course, at once how much we want for the next five years, but so long as 
you are at the mercy of the Assembly in the matter of expenditure it is 
impossible to say. 

Presiilenf. —At any rate the indication.s are that the demand for next 
^'oar miglit pt'idiaps be below 100,000 tons? 

Ur. Hindley. —Xot very niucli below that. We have taken every factor 
into consideration an<l I think it will not he below tliat. 

Pre-ndent. —Question 35 is “ On what basis was the sum of Rs. 156 a ton 
fixed as the price to be paid to the Tata Iron and Steel Company for rails 
during the last two or three years?” 

.Ur. Hindley. —The contract rate is for Hs 130 and various representa- 
Jions were made hv Tatas in the course of 1922 and it was finally decided 
as an agreed-upon figure to give them Rs. 156. The figure was arrived at 
by moans of calculations, but it was not intended to represent any definite 
figure but only a bu.siness arrangement between Tatas ami tlio Railways 
after iimtual eonsultation The origin of that particular figure was the 
c i.f. rate of Englisli rails including iluty at that tune. 

Prenident.- -OnCQ having been fixed it remains fixed? 

.I/r, JIiudleii.-~\i remained fixial for that year and strong representations 
were made alter that year and after a similar process the same price was 
fixed somewliat reluctantly. 

IbT.s/dr/U.- -Having once fixed it roughly on the basi.s of c.i.f. price 
pliiH duty, thereafter it was continued by a renewal of the arrangement and 
no attempt to recalculate the amount wa.s made? 

Mr. Hindley. —We would not say that no attmnpt was made, but it was 
decided to ho on at the same figure after taking all the factors into con- 
.Milerntion. 

Prcsuhnl. —l'’inally iiiu'stion 36 is “The Tata Iron am] Steel Company 
have claimed {vide. pj). 71—75 of ilieir printed representation) that largo 
sums of nioiK'y were savi'd to Oovermnent during the years 192l)-21 and 
1021-22 hy the existence of these rad contrai ls Do the Railway Board 
consider that tlie claim is well founded and that the c.i.f. prices quoted tor 
imported rails and fishplates are reasonahly aceurnto?” 1 would like to 
ex[>lain that this i.s not hv any means confined to the Railway Board con¬ 
tracts, but includes contracts with the Company railways in view of the 
Ingh proportion of their surplus profit', that airrues to (Tovorninont. 

Mr. Jlindlnf .—If there are any? 

President -If there are none, the w’hole saving .accrues to Government. 
If there are no surplus profit all tho Company is getting is its guaranteed 
minimum, and any saving that otcenrs anywhere is so large to meet the 
loss that Goverumont is making on the lino. 

Mr. Inndlcy. —In the extraordinary case of a la'.ge (leficit? 

Pre.'iidi’nf. —Or the doficioncy is pro rata smaller in tho event of your 
getting the rails clieaper. Take tlio K. I. Railway wlilch has surplus profits, 
.tf there is any x certain amount goes as dividend to the 

.shareholders and Government gets only part of it. But take the ease of 
a line like the G. I. P, which at present has no surplus profits. Tf there i.s 
any reduction in expenditure it merely goes in cutting tho loss w'hich Gov¬ 
ernment is bearing. I think we sent you a copy of the representationr 
made containing this statement. 

VOL. in. 
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Ur. Eitidley. — I cannot analyse the figures in great detail but there is 
very little doubt that the amount that they stated as the advantage to 
Government has been exaggerated in this way. They assumed for the pur¬ 
pose of a basis the f.o.b. rates taken from certain quotations. They do not 
say how they got them. We find that they have taken the f.o.b. rates of 
1920-21 and 1921-22 when we were giving them the concession which was 
based on the difference between the contract and the f.o.b. prices. We had 
an arrangement on a sliding scale. 

Mr. Mather. —That varied with the extent of the difference? 

Mr. E'mdley.—'!t was to meet their difficulties at the moment and foi 
the purpose certain f.o.b. rates were taken as a basis. Then the othea- 
pric-es that they quote are probably based on prices from certain published 
lists. 

Mr. Matiur. —Trade paper quotations? 

Mr. Jlmdley. —We do not know exactly how they got them. The point 
1 make is this, that the f.o.b. taken for this purpose was not the price we 
might have b.K] to pay ii wc had gone into the market for a similar (piantit; 
of rails. The listeti price some months ago was JtlO-lO and we made enquiries 
in the English market at what price we could get a large quantity of rails, 
and we had an offer of £8-19, £2 below the listeil price. 

President. —What date V7as this? 

Mr. Hindley. — 1 do not want to be very preci.se about the date but I 
think it was early last year. 

PretiUent. —After the occupation of the Ruhr 1 do not think tho quota¬ 
tion for rails was ever so low as that. 

Mr. lUndIni —Vcs. What I wi.sh to indicate is that normally you can 
get entirely different rates by calling for tenders for a large quantity from 
those quoted in the Trade Journals. That is what Tatas have done. £10-10 
would have been put down as what it would have cost Government for 
purchasing rails. 

Mr. Mather. —In April and M.ay 1922-2.1, in both months, £10-10 was the 
iron and Coal Trade Review’.s quotation for export, 

Mr. Eindley. —^*rhere is a difference of £2 per ton and that makes con¬ 
siderable difference to the figures. 

Mr. Mather. —Will you tell us wdielher in fixing the amount payable under 
ihis sliding scale svstcni that yon had in operation with Tatas in 1920-21, 
you accepted Tatas’ statement of English quoted prices? 

Mr. Eindley. —We took them from the " Iron and Coal Trades Review.” 

Mr. Mather.—Xitn took the Trade paper quotations for the purposes of 
Calculation ? 

Mr. Eindley —That was the basis of tho concession we gave them as a 
business matter. ' 

President. —That makes practically certain that this is the basis of their 
price. 

Mr. Eindley. —For tho last two quarters of 1922 they quoted their c.i.f. 
Rs. 1.50, That is the figure wdiich W'o were paying them. Actually the prices 
(or these quartcr.s were 107 and 147 .so that that exaggerates their case to 
a certain extent. There is another point. They refer to B. N. R. con¬ 
tract of Rs. 110, I think I atn right in saying—I am speaking from 
memory—that so low a rate was fixed in view of the concessions which the 
B. N, R. give to Tatas in the (natter of freight. 

Mr. Ginwala. —1 think they themselves admit that. 

President. —T am not absolutely certain about that. Tf yon look at the 
dates, the contract with the B. N. R. was made as early as 1916, but the 
contract with the Palmer railways was made about tw'o years later. 

Mr. Eindley. —^They were in negotiations at the same time: that is a 
matter of personal knowledge. 
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J/r. Ginutala. —So far as I recollect, Mr. Peterson did admit that they 
had given these low rates to the B. N. R. because they had concessions 
from B. N. R. in the matter of freight. 

President. —Have yon any recent information about the prices of im¬ 
ported rails, say within the la.st three months? What is in my mind is 
this: there is something like a rally in the steel market in England. I was 
wondering whether the Railway Board had any information since November 
to see how tho export price of rails in large quantities was affected. 

Mr. Ilindley. —I do not think we have any information. 

Pre.nV/fiit.—We did hear in an indirect way that there had been a move 
upwards in the exi)ort price. Of course the whole state of the market it 
very uncertain. 

Mr. Ilindley. —^The “Iron and Coal Trades Review” shows the fluctua¬ 
tion in prices. The price has gone up from £8 to £9. They do not 
represent the prices which wo would pay because ours is a big order. 

Mr. Mather. —What the President is wanting to ascertain is this; 
although tho actual price is lower than the trade paper price, have the actual 
prices gone up in anything like tho same proportion as tho newspaper 
quotation.s? Have you any direct information? 

Mr. //indlcy.—No. 

President. —How far and to what extent do the prices at which they 
are prepared to exjiort differ when they tender? 

Mr. Ilindley. —The actual export price is only fixed when occasion arises, 
when tho tender is submitted and the contract made. 

President. —The R. T. It. and the G. I. P. are calling for tenders 
just now or are about to do so, 1 think. 

Mr. Ilindley. —I think it probable that they are both in the market. 

Mr. Ginmila. —Would it he approximately correct to talk of 2i per cent, 
as tho percentage of renewals on rails? 


Mr. Ilindley. 2J is the same as 40 years’ life, ft is arithmeticallv 
correct. 


Mr. (lininila.—'We want to find out wh.at tho renewals might be. 

Mr. Ihiiillrii.—W’n are thinking now from different standpoints. It all 
depend.s on the amount of traffic and what the rads have to carry. That is 
very uncertain. 

Mr. (linwala.—It was considered that putting down the life of rails at 
a certain number of ye.ars was found in experience to bo not right. 

Mr. niiidlri/.—W'o are taking it as a rough figure for depreciation. In 
actual practice now and on further examination wo find that there is this 
other factor which has to ho taken into consideration. 

.Mr (l,inenla.—l remember there was a lot of discussion last year about 
It. It you aro making demands for the future you would probably take 21 
per cent, for rails. 


Mr. llindleij.—We might take it as an estimate* We would not take it 
as a basis or contract, it is only a rough and approxiniato estimate. 

Mr. (hnwala.~In the case of wagons they take rather a higher percent 
ago tor renewals; or is it also 40 years? 

Mr. Uindlfy. —Yo.s. 40 years for steel wagons. 

Mr. I think the open mileage is under 40,000. 

Mr. Hnidley.-Oui mileage is 37,000, including metre-gauge. 

President.—The rail figures that you gave us are for broad-gauge? 

Mr. Ilindley. —They are for both. 

approximate mileage-metre-gauge and broad 
Mr. Bindley.—\8,m for broad-gauge, I think, and 16,000 for metre-gauge. 

2a2 
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.Ur. Ginwala.—H is about equal, I think, for practical purposes. 

Mr. Mather—I notice that according to the Trade Returns for 1922-23 
cue Government imported a total of about 16,000 tons of rails and fish- 
(dates, that is the highest figure during the last three years. These I 
presume were imported because Tatas were unable to deliver up to the full 
requirements. There are one or two rather interesting points here. The 
imports from the United Kingdom were 6,534 tons. 

From Belgium . . . 9,760 tons. 

From the U. S. A. . . 1 ton. 

fat Rs. 1,6.32 a ton). 

'Iliese figures are under the head " Government Stores—Railway plant.” 

Mr. Rroj/s/i(Iy.—As far as I am aware no rails have been obtained for 
Slate railways outside India during this peiiod. 

Mr. Mather. —Von arc reported as having imported— 

1.9(¥) tons in 1920-21. 

.3,000 toms in 1921-22. 

15,000 tons in 1922-23. 

The main head is ” Government Stores ” and the sub-head is “ Railway 
plant—rolling stork—Materials for construction—rails and fishplates.” 

.l/r, Hinillcij .—Those must have been entirely outside the purchases for 
railways as such, because we have no knowledge of them. There is the 
Bombav Uovclopnicnt an<l various other works the rails for which would he 
put down as Government importation. As regards that 1 ton it may he 
some special manganese steel. 

Mr. Mather .— [ am not interested about this 1 ton. There are so many 
possibilities, 'riio ninre important thing is how this 1.6,CHX) tons was arrived ' 
at. 

,1/r. Hindt( j/.—Wa have no knowledge of it at all. It is almost inipos- 
■sible to say what it is. Wo place all our orders with Tatas and if we want 
anything more than wo have ordered we ask them first. They like our 
orders hecaiise they are getting higher prices. 

Mr. Mather .—However much tlvey liked them they were not able then to 
make lull deliveries. But the position is different now. 

.1/r, Ilindley .—They generally complete the demand of the State rail- 
ivays and it there is any defirioncy it comes under from the allotnicnt for 
Company Railways. 

Mr. Mather. —You make the allotment at the beginning of the year? 

Mr. ilindley. —We make the allotment on the demands. 

Mr. Mother. —1 understand that the procedure is this; it the demands 
of railways for rails from Tata’s exceeded Tata’s estimate oj their capacity 
to supply, then the Railway Board fix which railway should have preference 
in supply? 

.1/r. liindUy .—I do not think we have power to fix that. It is only done 
by mutual arrangement and the Railways do not always agree exactly. 

Mr. Mathe.r.—H is quite possible that these 15,000 tons nmy have been 
in connection with some large scheme other than State railways themselves. 

Mr. Hindley. —Almost certainly they are not for railways and certainly 
not for State railways. 

Mr. Mather. —Can you tell us what the prospects are of the development 
of the use of steel sleepers in India? 

Mr. Ilindley. —The use of steel sleepers and other sleepers is a matter 
depending primarily on the opinion of the engineer in charge of the opera¬ 
tion and secondly en different climatic conditions and so on. It h im- 
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possible really to give any forecast. There are certain railways which ar« 
wedded to the steel sleeper idea and are buying steel sleepers. 

Mr. Mather ,—Obviously if the railways were now showing a disposition 
to use steel sleepers in a much larger proportion than they would previously, 
it is a matter of considerable importance to the Board in considering the 
prospect of the market for steel in India. 

Mr. Hindley .—The whole question which particular sleeper should be 
used in particular places depends on so many factors that it is impossible to 
give an estimate of the whole thing. We are having this question investi¬ 
gated by an expert committee, and we hope to bo able to arrive at some 
iiloa of where it is best to use steel sleepers and where it is best to use east 
iron or wooden sleepers from the point of view of climatic conditions, prices 
and so on. The price is a very important factor. 

Mr. Mather .—What led me to consider the possibility of this point 
becoining important in the next few years was the very large import ol 
steel sleepers in in22-2.‘t. The figures for 1922-23 aro given for the first nine 
months and there has been an enormous drop again. 

Tons. 

Imports for the first nine months of 1922-23 .... 75,000 

Corresponding figure for the first nine months of 1923-24 . 12,000 

1 wonder whether those very large imports in 1922-2.3 weie indicative ol 
a general change in the opinion of the railway engineers on the subject. 

■Ur. Uiiulley .—In 1023-24 it was the result ol the Inchcape Committee's 
report. In 1922-23 it was the high price of wooden sleepers. 

Mr. Mather .—In 1922-23 steel was comparatively cheaper than wooil. 
Have the comparative prices altered much since then? Has wood heeome 
much cheaper? 

Mr. /liadlci/.—There again you are asking a question to which there is 
no definite answer. Prices of wooden sleepers vary all over the country. 
I don’t think we have any recent prices of wooden sleepers. I think there 
has been a slight drop. 

Mr. Mather .—la it still fluctuating? 

Mr. Hindley .—Very much so. Expert examination is being held just 
now in regard to all possible sources of supply of timber all over the country, 
any extension of the use of timber which might follow points to a drop ir. 
the price of timber generally. 

Mr. Oimmla. —Isn’t there an idea that Government must go in for ex¬ 
ploring more sources of wooden sleepers? 

Mr. Hindley .—We are doing it now. We are having the whole thing 
examined. 

Mr. Mather ,—Can you tell me what arrangement the Kailway Board has 
with the Tata Iron and ^Steel Company for the supply of structural steel, 
such ns beams, channels,‘angles and so on for building ami bridge work? 
You have some arrangement with the Tata Company, I think? 

Mr. Hindley.—This is an arrangement with the Government of India 
and not the Railway Board. They offered to supply steel at so much less 
than the c.i.f. price of imported steel and the Railway Board agreed with the 
Tata Company’s price on those lines, and thereafter the consuming depart 
ments placed their orders. 

Mr. Mather .—You fixed the prices by the c.i.f. price? 

Mr. Hindley .—We worked it out in agreement with the Tata Compaiiy, 
and we notified to the departments concerned that the price fixed for the 
quarter «'as so much and the consuming departments placed their orders. 

Mr. Jl/af/icr.—What was the difference? 

jUr. Hrayshay.—l think Rs. 7-8 per ton. 

Mr. Maihtr.—'Was that a definite contract? 



Ur. Brayshay. —It was an offer made to us by Tatas. 

Ur. Mathtr .—Is it terminable at a definite dateP 

Ur. Brayshay .—^It was not a contract at all. The arrangement apper¬ 
tains to the current year. 

Mr. Mather .—It is one that is renewable? 

Mr. Brayshay.—Yes. 
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No. 82. 


Bengal Nagpur Railway Company. 

Written. 

Statement /.—Letter from the Agent, Bengal Nagpur Railway, Calcutta, 
to the Secretary, Tariff Board, Calcutta, No. dated llih Pccember 

.tsss. 


i. T. Lave the honour to enclose 4 copies of each of the following, namely— 
.4) Answers to questionnaire for railways concerning wagons. 

I'j) Answers to questionnaire regarding steel castingc. 
vt) Answers to questionnaire regarding Indian-made steel. 

(4) Answers to questions put by the Tariff Board in the course of the 
first oral examination on 7th November 1!''23. 

3. With regard to item (4) only 11 questions and answers are f,iven against 
it’o 20 or 21 which you mention in paragraph 2 of your letter quoted above. 
■Answers to the remaining questions raised during tlie oral examination have 
been embodied in the answers to the questionnaires in so far as such questions 
have been idcntifisd. 


A .—Rcplim to Tan" BoonV.'s qucsttoiinaire for Railways concerning wagons. 

Notk 1.—Quantities, weights nod costs of the wheels and axles required 
for the wagons dealt with should lo eliminated from the figures given in 
reply to this questionnaire. 

Notk 2.—Where po.ssible figures should be given for (u) 1922-23, (h) 
1923-24 and (c) probable average for the 4 years 1924-26 to 1927-28. 


3. What is the total number of wagons used by your Railway? How 
many are of each of the main types f 
.•lanrcr.—'.V statement is given In ‘ > 

The total number of wagons used by this Railway is 21,644. The following 
are the main tvpos: — 

Total No. 


ilovered wagons, 4-wheeled, A. B. P. T. P. . . 2,464 

Oovered wagons, 4-wheeled, A. A. D. . . , . 3,148 

Covered wagons, 4-wheeled, C.1,283 

Covered wagons, 4-wheeled, C, A,' . , . , 306 

High-sided wagons, 4-wheeled, K. C. K. D., K, E, . a 

High-sided wagons, 4-wheeled, K. F., X. G., S. T, . ) 

High-sided wagons, 4-wheeled, K. A., K, B., J. , 921 

High-sided wagons, 4-wheeled, K. E.1,600 

High-sided wagons, 4-wheeled, K. K, H, . , . 465 

High-sided wagons, bogie, K. 0., C, 0. T,, G. H. B., 

C. H. T. , . 519 

Timber or rail nmgons, bogie, L, B,, C, L. B., L. B, C. 460 

Brake vans, B, P, P, B.—4-wheel6d .... 415 


2. What are the annual requirements of new wagons of each of the main 
types? 





Answer doM not include special types (e.p., ballast wagons of which 50 a 
year are required). 


Type. 

Actuals, 

1922-23, 

Actuals, 

1923.24 

Average next 
4 years. 

Covered, 4-wheel 

100 

100 

300 

High-sided open, 4-wheel . 

400 

200 

500 

Bogie hoppers, coal and oie 

.50 

225 

150 

Bogie rail trucks 

100 

100 

60 

Brake vans, 4-wheel . 

36 

80 

90 


3. Do you"build wagons in your own Workshops? If so, please give details 
of costs for the main types. 

Answer.—We do not build wagons from raw materials in our shops hut 
only erect wagons imported in parts. 

4. How marly wagons have been bought in India? 

Answer .—We have bought no Indian manufactured wagons. 

5. What have been the costs of each of the main types of imported wugon.s 
(a) c.i.f. Indian port plus loading charges and duty, (b) finally erected and 
ready to run, not including cost of wheels and axles, firstly, if erected in 
your own works, and secondly, if erected by privatq. firms. If erected in 
your own works please give details of costs. 

Answer .— 



(«) 

ViNOliISH COST. 


(i*) 

COST OF VKHICLKS MINUS TOST 
OF WHEELS AN1> AXLES. 


Type. 

(;o»t of 
undcj- 
frames, 
wheels 
and axles, 

' etc, i 
complete. 

Sea 

freight, 
insurance, 
landing 
cliarges 
and duty. 

Totaj,. 

Under* i 
frames, ! 
etc. ' 

8ea 

freight, 

iiLsurance, 

etc. 

Indian 

erecting 

charges 

In n. Itf.K. 
shops. 1 

Total. 


Ks. 

Ka. 

Up. 

Its 

Bs. 

Its. 

Ks. 

•Covored 4‘vvbeol , 

5,850 

1,086 

6,035 

4,500 

851 

380 

6,806 

Open goods high 
aide 4-wheeI. 

5,670 

l,o:i» 

6,700 

4,380 

810 

246 

5,442 

Bogle liopper 

12,000 

2,225 

14,225 

0,436 

1,760 

472 

ll.OCH 

Bogie rail trucks . 

16,845 

f 3,112 

10,057 

14,231 

2,646 

262 

17,130 


• “ D ” type covered wagon —vide Statement II (2). 

The foregoing relate to erection in B. N. R. Workshops. Only one batch 
of wagons have been erected by private firms. The erection cjiarges were 
very much higher but included certain alterations which cannot be separated 
from the total cost of erection so that no fair or representative figures can 
be quoted. 

6. For each of the main types of wagon what are the weights of the 
following per wagon? 

(a) Total wagons. 

(h) B class steel ^sed in manufacture of wagon. 

(c) D class steel used in manufacture of wagon. 

(d) Steel castings used in manufacture of wagon. 
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(e) Spring steel used in manufacture of wagon. 

(/) Steel plates and sheets used in manufacture of wagon. 

{(j) Structural steel (angles, channels, etc.) used in manufacture ot 
wagon. 

. (h) Wrought iron used in manufacture of wagon. 

(i) Iron castings used in manufacture of wagon. 

If any other class of steel is used to an important extent please give 
information. 



Open high 
SIDE 4- 
WHEEL. 

COVEHED 4. i 
WHEEL. ' 

Bogie bail 

TRUCK. 


K. G. type. 

T. C. Q. lbs. 

B. type. 

X. C. Q. lbs. 

L. B. type. 
T. C.Q.lbft 

(tt) Total wagon .... 

9 2 0 0 

9 4 0 0 

21 8 0 0 

(6) B class steel used in manufacture of 
wagons. 

1 6 1 20 

1 5 0 17 

2 8 3 19 

(c) I) class steel used in manufacture of 
wagons. 

0 2 0 24 

0 2 0 24 

0 4 0 18 

(d) Steel castings used in manufactui'e 
of wagons. 

0 0 18 

0 5 0 18 

1 1 2 24 

(c) Spring steel used in manufacture of 
wagons. 

0 0 0 5 

0 8 3 10 

0 16 3 7 

(/) Steel plates and sheets used in manu¬ 
facture of w^agons. 

1 10 2 7 

2 2 3 18 

4 1 1 a 

(g) Structural steel (angles, channels, etc.) 
used in manufacture of wagons. 

(A) Wrought iron used in manufacture 
of wagons. 

2 2 0 14 

:> 2 1 1 

6 4 0 16 

0 10 2 7 

(i) Iron castings used in manufacture of 
wagons. • 

0 3 1*8 

0 3 18 

0 8 3 12 

(j) Nickel chrome steel used in manufac¬ 
ture of wagons. 

0 1 0 25 

0 1 0 25 

• 1 

0 1 0 26 


7. Have you adopted, or are you considering the adoption, for wagon 
axles, tyres and springs the alternative British Standard Specifications 
(Report 24. Nos. 3a, 5a, 6a) or any other specifications which permit the 
use of basic open hearth steel for these purposes; if not, why not? 

Answer .—Our specifications insist that all important steel forgings shall 
be manufactured from open hearth acid steel and that Basic-Bessemer shall 
not be used in any circumstances. 

8. T)o you consider that the establishment of a wagon building industry 
in India is desirable in itself from the Railway point of view putting aside 
for the mon;cnt the question of the means by which that result is to be 
obtained ? 

.4n.«U/‘cr.—In so far as it would develop trade and traffic it is desirable 
in other respects no great advantages are foreseen. 
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9. Do you think that it would be more economical in the long rUn for 
the Railways to develop their own wagon Works!' 

Answer .—Railways could undertake manufactu^s and produce at no 
higher rates than private firms; consequently wagons would cost them less 
ns they would not look for high rates of interest on their capital. At the 
same time owing to fluctuating re<|uirements from year to year it woflid 
probably not be an economical proposition for individual railways to establish 
their own wagon construction works though groups of railways might per¬ 
haps do so. 

The question is .somewhat academic, since the existing practice of pur. 
chasing from one or another of the competing established wagon builders is 
satisfactory and the capital which Railways would require to establish their 
own shops could be more profitably employed in wo»ks more directly connected 
with transport. 

10. The wagon companies in India are asking for assistance to an extent 
which would bring the price paid to them for an A-1 type B. 6, wagon to 
about Rs. 4,600—while the price of steel in Indio is as at present. They 
have also asked that if protective duties are imposed on steel they may be 
compensated for the resulting increase in their cost of production. They 
estimate that for such increase of 10 per cent, fn the duty the cost of the 
finished wagon would go nn by about R.s. 320. Assuming that as.sistanee to 
the extent asked for is necessary and advisable, in what form do you consider 
it should bo given? 

11. If assistance ivere given in a form which would increase the cost of 
wagons to the Railw.ay, do you think that the increa.se would be of such 
magnitude as to render an increase of rates and fares necessary or to prevent 
a reduction in rates and fares which might otherwise have been possible? 
And do you consider that the increase woiili] be likely to retard the construc¬ 
tion of Railways' in India ? 

10 and 11. inswer .—It is not very clear how the figures quoted by 
wagon builders have been arrived at. The statement that each 10 per cent, 
duty on steel represents an additional Rs 220 in the coat of a wagon is 
roughly the equivalent of saying that in each wagon there is Rs. 2,200 worth 
of steel of classes to be subjeeted to tariff. 

However taking these figures as a basis the extra expenditure involved in 
an additional 2.S1 per cent, of duty on our quinquennial programme for 
wagons would amount to an average of just under Rs. 9,00,000 annually, 
both capital and revenue. 

The question as to the form of assistance and its effects <fn rates and fares 
and on new constructions is dealt with in the replies to the “T.atas Steel” 
■qizestionnaire.* 


71 ,—Heplks tn Tariff Board’.'! questionnaire re Btfel Castinqs. 

1. The weight and vabze of steel castings imported as such by your Rail¬ 
way during the last 2 official years. 


Tons. 

1922- 23 .no 

1923- 24 . . 130 

240 


Value of the 240 tons c.i.f. is Rs. 1,68,000. 


Vidt I. C. 
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S. The chief purposes for which these castings were used. 

Answer .—Axle boxes and buffer cases. 

3. The approximate weight and value, if ascertainable, of steel castings 
imported as parts of wagons, locomotives, carriage underframes or other 
important articles during the last two years. 


Amended onsirer.— 


f 

Tuii^, 

Value. 




Steel castings imported during 1922-23 as parts 
of wagons and carriage underframes . 

932 

6,52,400 

Steel castings imported during 1922-23 a.s parts 
of locomotives. 

800 

5,60.000 

Total 

1,732 

12,12,400 

Whether you expect that Die annual reqnii'ements of 

your Railway 


will increase during the next five years, 

An.iirrr.—Afoderate increase mainly owing to expanding w'agon pro¬ 
gramme. 

5. Tf steel castings are produced for your owji purposes in your own work¬ 
shops it would help the Hoard if you would state the amount of your output 
during the last two years. 

Answer .—No steel castings are produced in B. N. Railway Workshops 

6. What quantity of steel scrap can the B. N. R. put on the market for 
.sale annually. 

Au.siccr.—About 700 tons ]>er aiiimm. About 30 tons of steel tyre turn- 
Migs are being specially collected and sold to a local steel foundry. 


—Replies to Tariff Board's quedionnairr re Indian ma<le steel 

1. What do you estimate as the probable annual consumption during the 
next five years by your Railway of tlie kinds of steel included in the enclosed 
statement which has been supplied by tlie Tafa Iron and Steel Company? 

Answer .—Estimated probable annual consumption during next five years 
of kinds of steel manufactured by Tatas as shown in statement annexed to 
questionnaire is as follows: — 


* 

On Capital Account. 


— 


1926-20. 

1926-27. 

1927-28. 

1928-29. 


Tons. 

Tons 

Tons 

Tlons.l 

Tons, 

tjUieJ rails fittings'.li'ei>ers 

2i>,roo 

20,7<K> 

29.700 

29.700 

29,700 

8t.eel general .... 

500 

5(10 

WO ■ 

500 

590 

Steel In wagons 

*0,622 i 

12..‘i20 , 

fl..H2 ; 

9,290 

9,283 

Total tonnage Capital 

32,822 

42,520 

30,512 

39,490 

39,4aS 
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On Beveme Account. 


— 

. 1924-25. 

1926-26. 

1 1026-27. 

1927-28. 1 

1926«26. 


Tons. 

Tons. 

I 

' Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

steel railB fittings, sleepers, etc. 

15,800 

16,800 1 

16,800 

16,800 

16,800 

Steel general . , . . 

1,600 

J,600 : 

1,506 

1,600 

« 1,800 

Steel in wagons . . .j 

2,036 

3.190 

1,100 

060 

! 

2,090 

Total tonnage rerenuc . 

10,336 ' 

1 

20,400 

18,«0 

1 ,/ 

i 

18,290 i 

19,390 

Total tonnage Capital and Re¬ 
venue. 

C2,167 

03,010 

1 

, &t,0l2 

i 

.)7,780 

68,873 


2. To what extent would the annual capital or revenue expenditure of 
your railway bo increased if the import duty were raised from 10 to S3J per 
cent, assuming that customs duty was payable on all imported materials 
similar to those manufactured by Tatas or any other Indian firm and that 
the price was increased to the full extent of the additional duty? 

The increased costs are shown by the following table: — 


— 

1924-26, 

1025-20. 

] 026-27. 

j 1 

i 1927-28. I 

1928-20. 


Rfi. 

Rs. 

Ba. 

Bs. 

Rs, 


C. F. 

14.64,298 

34,36,000 

80,67,200 

<8.52,000' 

Capital— 






Wagons • • . . 

2.11.268 

7,18,708 

3,88,200 

6,41,900 

6.41,600 

Bails, etc. 

12,63,000 

12,63,000 

18,58,000 

12,63,000 1 

12.63,000 

Total 

14,64,298 
^ 1 

34,36,006 

60.67,200 

i 

68,62,100 j 

86,46,600 

Interest at 6 per cent. 

! 

87,868 

2,06,160 

3,03,432 

4,11,126 

5,18,790 

Extra Revenue Eipendltnre— 






Wagons . . • .' 

1.18,700 

1,79.000 

6^1,100 

67,700 

i 1,21,900 

j 

Bails, .. 

7,36,400 

7,30,400 

7,38,400 

7,36.400 

7,30,400 

Total with interest on extra 
capital expsndltare. 

9,42.958 

11,21,660 

11,03,932 

12,06,226 

18,77,090 








3. Whaf/ further increase <x expeiulitiire would result if the higher import 
duty were Extended also to structural steel imported in a fabricated condition P 

• Answer. —The further increase of expenditure if the higher duty were 
extended to structural steel imported in a fabricated condition would be as 
Follows; — 


— 

l»24-25. 

1026-20. 

1020-27. 

1027-28. 

1928-20. 

, 

• 

Rs. 

Ks. 

Rs. 

Rv 

Rr 


(■ 

2,74,40(1 

7. {8,07.'i 

10,71,875 

l4,70,C(i0 







Wagons .... 

78.4UI) 

2,08,276 

1,47,200 

2,02,125 

2,( 2,100 

llaiU, etc. 


1,90,000 

1,06,00) 

1,00,000 

1,96,000 

Total 

2,74,100 

7,-!8,fi75 

li),71.M76 

14,70,000 

is.cs.bm 

cipat at ftjH'r (Till:. 

1!“.,404 

41.121 

04.41:6 

88,20(1 

1,12,080 

Wagciih .... 

■I5J26 


21,5'iO 

22,000 

40,6 )0 

'{rtil-.Ptc .... 

!).H,IIOO 

!W,(>00 

)I8,000 

08.000 

98,(H 0 

To I'AI. 


2,1-!, ;71 

1,80.80 f) 

2,08,200 

2,50.556 


4, Would the increase of expenditure be of such magnitude as to render 
an increase of rates and fares necessary or to prevent a reduction in rates 
and lares which otherwise might have iieen possible? 

Answer.—From the figures given in the answers to Questions 2 and 3, 
the increased Bevoiiiie expenditure on the H. N. Kailway it the proposed 
tarilf duty of 3.'H |)cr cent, were iniiiosed would be Its 10,33,(100 per annum. 

To secure additional earnings to coiinterbaUinco this expenditure, it would 
not be possible to look to the vSteid Company’s traffic beoauso the traffic in 
itself is not a profitable one and the rates at which it is carried have to, 
bo maintainid until 1932 nmlcr the terms of the conce.ssion granted by the 
Oovcinment of Imlia and the It. N. Railway to the Steel Company. 

Most ot the trallie is bulky and economical, to handle, but against that 
the rate per ton mile is low and the Railway has had to lay out a great deal 
. af Capital on mineral lines, large station yards, and special wagons to enable 
the traffic to be dealt with, and the interest on this probably fully absorbs: 
any net profit on the tr.affic. Therefore, the argument that the increased 
traffic which the Steel Company will give to the •Railway under the pro- 
teetion tarilf will recoup the Railway for its extra expenditure in steel iu 
not tenable. ‘ 

As an instance of the difference in rates the following figuies for coal 
traffic iflustrate the low rate payable by the Tata Steel Works under the 
traffic agreement: — 


Rs. A. 1*. 

Rate per ton for coal to the steel works . . 1 6 .5 

Rate per ton for coal to the steel works, if at 
public rates.2 8 0 

The fact emerges that the extra cost to the Railway must be covered 
from some source other than traffic to and from Steel Works. 
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The sources open to a Railway are— 

(a) Increase in rates and fares. 

(h) Postponement of possible reductions in rates and fares. 

(r) Additional traffic of all kinds snfiScient to make up the deficit; 
which in this case would require an increase of gross revenue of ’ 
approximate Rs. 40,00,000. 

It is impossible when considering the effect on a big organisation such ns 
a Railway definitely to state which of the three sources of income would 
have to be made use of. 

6. Do you consider that the increase in the price of steel resulting from 
the raising of the import duty to 33J per cent, would be likely to retard 
the construction of Railway in India? 

A typical ..up-to-date construction estimate has been analysed and it is 
found that steel represents approximately 35 per cent, of the total cost. 

Actually the estimate in question totals roughly Rs. 100,00,000. 

An increase in the steel tariff of 23J per cent, would represent an increase 
of 8j per cent, in the cost of construction so that a construction project 
which on present rates would show the bare minimum 6 per cent, return on 
Capital would by reason of the increased tariff show a return of 5,54 per 
cent. 

Clearly a large increase of cost on constructing new lines must tend to 
retard Railway construction. 

6. Do you consider that the establishment of the steel industry in India 
is desirable in itself from I lie Railway point of view putting aside for the 
moment the question of the means by which that result is to bo attained ? 

An.staer.'^India with the great advantage of possessing unlimited quanti¬ 
ties of high grade iron ores and excellent limestone and coal should certainly 
^make every effort to e.stabli>h its steel industry. Assuming that the estab¬ 
lishment of steel making in India will enable Railways to obtain their steel 
requirements as cheap as or cheaper than elsewhere, the proposal is a desir¬ 
able one. 

7. Assuming that the industry cannot be established without protection 
in what form ilo you consider it should bo given? 

•Insirer.—To establish the steel industry in India it must for a time be 
assisted by Government. The three alternatives appear to be— 

(1) Protection by a high tariff duty. 

(2) Bounties. 

(.3) Some form of guarantee. 

(I) Assistance by protection is not advisable becau.so while assisting the 
steel industry other indnstiibs may bo harmed. Railways wdll be compelled 
to raise their charps, and constrm lion of new lines will be retarded. It is 
also a form of assist.imc that is n<it reliable from the commercial point of 
view as the rate of tarilf is subject to alteration at any time. 

<2) Iloimtief .—This is a more attractive form of assistance. It has the 
advantage of being a definite assistance for a definite period under definite 
conditions. It has one delect and that is that it may not be of much 
assistance in the early stage of the creation of the industry. 

(31 Some form of Oi/orn/itrc,—When stcfis are taken to estphli-h a new 
industry of such inagniliiile and iinpnriaii.e .as steel making sm i, us ini.stakes 
are always made. The required .cap.tal is raised on estimal. d figures, and 
it is invariably found that the Pioneer Company has exceeded its capital 
before it has completed its works and is hampered by not being able to 
raise further capilal. If the industry is one that the Government of India 
considers is of the gieate.st importance for the development of Indian industry 
generally, the form of assistance to be given must permit of more capital 
being provided to complete the works. This can best be done by the loat» 
of capital at a low rate of interest nr a guarantee for a psriod and under 



definite conditions whicli would enable the Steel Company to raise the- 
capital it must have to complete its work and provide working capital. 

ihe conclusion is that if the Government of India desires to see steel 
making established in India on a large scale, the form of assistance in the- 
fii-st instance should take the shape of providing a loan to the Company ol 
of putting it in a position to raise further capital by means of a guarantee. 
If this assistance is insufficient for establishing the industry it may be neces¬ 
sary to give a small bounty for a short period to give it a fair start andi 
time to .settle down to the most economical methods of working. 


D.—Supiilemenfarij answers to questions put hy the Tariff Hoard in the 
course of 1st oral emmination on 7th Novemher 102,7 arising out of 
questionnaire re Indian made steel. 

1. Cost of rails, fishplates and .sleepers pre-war and post-war appears in 
following statement:— 



1 K.\RI.y 1014 DKLIVKRY. 

1922 I>KMV>RY (2 
SEl'ARATK CONTRACTS AT 
SAME R.ATKS). 


; i. 0 1). 

pci ton. 

l/arnlt'tl 
Ciilfiitta 
iiH-linlliig 
(lUt% .‘ITIll llR 
I'liaigcs. 

1 0. h. 
pci ton. 

Landed 
Cuiciitta 
inciinling 
diitj and all 
charges. 

i 

Rs. A. !• 

Rs A. 

Rs A. 

Its. A. 

Rails. 

92 rt 0 ■ 

0 . 

112 S 

142 8 

I'i'hplutps. 

122 0 

hir, 2 

112 H 

142 8 

SlecjK‘r«. 

1U7 -t (1 

1 1 

111) 14 

iro 4 

212 14 


.Vo/,' -I'A-flliUlg*- Cal,-Nl.-lt,-,] .'Jt IN l.-le-ri. 

2. What quantities ol .structural sections is the B. N. R. getting from 
Tutus direct? 


.-iH.ncer.-- Wo, are getting practically nothing from Tatas direct. We 
have given them opportunities of which they have not taken advantage. We 
do, however, purchase mateiial of Tatas mamifacture when offered by local 
firms. In 1922-2:1 wo purchased about 120 tohs of Tatas sections through 
local firms. 

-I. The ciuiuquennial forecast provides for a total of 1,10,000 tons of 
rails in the 5 years. 

4. Quote figures which will give a general linS of comparison between 
the rates chai-ged to Tatas and those charged^to general public. 

.1 )i5ii-cr.—The average rates of freight payahlo by the Tata Iron and Steel 
Company and the average rates which they would have paid cn this tonnage 
had public rate.? been clnir^ed are as follows; — 

Onwards traffic, i,e., outturn. 

Tons. ' Tata, Public 

rate. 

Rs. Rs. 

3,50,000 9,60,000 

Rs. 2-8 Rs. 7 


141,000 
Rate per ton 
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Inwards traffic, i.e., raw materials. 

'I'ons. Rs. Rs. 

1,0.53,421 19,00,000 45,64,000 

Rate per ton . . Rs. 1-3-6 Rs. S 

In the case of coal which is our lowest rated public traffic, actual figures 
for the year 1922 show that the Tata Iron and Steel Company would hare 
paid at the rate of Rs. 2-8 per ton had they been charged public rates 
whereds they were charged Re. 1-5-5 per ton only. 


Supplementary questiom daring the examination on 7th November 
arising out of the Wagon qucstioiinaire. 

5. B. N. E. figures of cost of covered wagons are given for D class. How 
does the cost of I) compare with cost of A-1? 

Answer .—^We have no exact data upon which to reply to this question 
but working out estimates for 1) class and A-1 class gives a price for A-1 
rather less than 10 per cent, above the price for 1) class. 

6. Compare contract price c.i.f. latest pre-war and recent contracts. 

Answer .— 



Imhidnig 

KvcIiKlnig 


wheels and .axles 

. wheels and axles. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

1913 

3,583 

2,749 

1921 

7,078 

5,318 

1923 

6,200 

4,970 


{Figures exclude Indian charges for labour and materials, e,.g., B'loorboards.) 

7. Why is no wrought iron shown as employed in K. G. and D, Do the 
B. N. R. contract specifications lay down full and complete details of materials 
for all parts of wagons and would those precise details have to be observed 
if wagons were manufactured in India? 

Answer .—Specifications for general underframe fittings specify that mate¬ 
rial unless otherwise specified shall bo either wrought iron or a good quality 
steel and in ail respects equal to that specified. 

The material for ordinary individual fittings is not specified. Possibly 
some of these may be made of wrought iron but the actual quantity is not 
known. In any event it couhl not exceed 3 cwt. for a 4-wheeler. 

8. Does B. N. R. consider that its anticipated requirements of wagons 
would represent an economic unit for a wagon construction factory? 

Answer .—The number of wagons which we shall require in the next five 
years would not justify a wagon construction factory. The output would 
be too small and fluctuating to be economical. 


■Supplementary arisicer to question arising on steel questionnaire {Qaesfioii 
asked at 1st Examination). 

9. Axle boxes—10” X 6".Rs. 26-9-9 each c.i.f. 

Axle boxes—10” x6J”.Rs. 28-14-9 each c.i.f. 

Buffer case* for D type wagons .... Rs. 13-4-3 each c.i.f. 



10. Does the B. N. R. contemplate installing a steel foundry? 

Answer. —No. 

11. Have stee| castings produced in India been found on the whole 
satisfactory? 

Answer .—^The castings turned out in the B., B. and C. I. Railway 
Foundry have been quite satisfactory. From our comparatively small ex¬ 
perience of firms in India the castings which they are capable of producing 
are satisfactory but deliveries are not satisfactory. 


Statement II.—Letter from the Agent, Bengal Nagpur llailmy, Calcutta, 
to the Secretary to the Tariff Board, Jamshedpur, No. 26511, dated 
22nd December 1923. 

I am in receipt of your letter* No. 726, dated tlie 18th December 1923. 
I enclose one additional copy of the papers referred to in the first paragraph 
of your letter. 

2. I beg to give you an.swers to the questions contained in paragraph 2 of 
vour letter— 

(1) There are too many varying conditions in regard to this question 

to enal)le mo to give you any reliable answer. The varying con. 
ditions are as follows: — 

(a) The varying prii'e of steel and wooden sleepers. 

(b) The varying supply from year'to year of wooden sleepers. 

(r) The variable consumption of sleeper.s on the B. N. Railway 
due to heavy plate-laying on 'new station yards and 
absence of the same in other yards. 

(d) The varying consumption of sleepers on Revenue account 
only dne to exigencies of Budget control. 

(2) The price of a “ D ” type covered wagon is that given under the 

heailing “ Covered four-wheeler ” in tlie answer to Question 5 
of the Wagon Questionnaire. 

(3) Not to any appreciable* extent. 

(4) The nso of Indian pig iron in the manufacture of axles is a 

technical matter for iron and steel experts. So far as I under¬ 
stand from the iron and steel question, good pig iron can be 
converted into steel by varying processes which can make it 
available for different purposes. * 

(5) and (6) The dates of the 1922 contracts were 22nd September and 

13th November 1922. The cost of rails landed was given in 
supplementary Answer No. 1. namely, Rs. 142-8 per ton. This 
figure includes Customs duty and alt shipping and landing 
charges or Rs. 132 per ton exolmling duty. 

(7) Rails were purchased in the open market because the (|uantity 
available from the Tata Steel Works from time to time has not 
yet been sufficient. The difference in price may be taken at— 

Tatas contract . . Rs. 110 per ton, 

English contract . Bs. 132 per ton (excluding duty). . 

3. In this connection it should not be forgotten that the B. N. Railway 
was the fir.st to make a long term contract with the Tata Steel Works, anil 
was the only Railway at the time to assist the formation of the Steel Works 
by special rates and facilities and assistance with all kin/ls of information. 


VOL. in. 


• Printed below. 
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Letter from the Setretary to the Tariff Board, Jamshedpur, to the Agent, 
Bengal Nagpur Bailway Company, Limited, Calcutta, No. 726, dated 
the 18th December 1028. 

I am directed to acknowledge, with thanks, the receipt of your letter 
No. 25403, dated the Ilth December 1923, and to say that the Tariff Board 
will be glad to receive at an early date an additional spare copy of each of 
the papers enclosed with the letter. 

2. 1 am also to point out that information on the following points pro¬ 
mised by you during the course of your evidence does not appear to have 
been received either separately or embodied in the answers to the several 
questionnaires: — 

(1) Information about the price of steel when it would be remunerative 

for the Company to use wooden sleepers for steel ones. 

(2) Information as to the price of a “ D ” type wagon erected in India. 

(3) Note whether during the war, owing to scarcity of steel, wrought 

iron was used in the building of wagons. 

(4) Note showing whether there is any prospect for utilising Indian 

pig iron in the manufacture of axles. 

(6) Verification of Tatas’ statement about purchase by the Railway 

Company of 8,500 tons of British Standard rails at Rs. 132 

landed and note showing whether this price included duty. 

(ft) Date of the contract entered into in 1922 for the delivery of certain 

rails imported from the United Kingdom. 

(7) Bate at which the Company purchased articles in open markets in, 

excess of the quantity not covered by contract with Tatas. 
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Oral' evidence of Mr. A. M. CLARK, Agent, 
Bengal Nagpur Railway, recorded at 
Calcutta on Wednesday, the 7th 
November 1923. 


freiideni .—We are very much indebted to you for trying to get the 
information we asked for ready for us to-day. We are pressed for time in 
the Tariff Hoard. The reason is that our proposals have got to be ready by a 
certain time and, unless wo get the information we want from the various 
people who can give it, we shall not be able to make good. I was a little 
disappointed when we found that so iittle had been done towards getting the 
information we asked for in our letter to you of the 19th September. 

Mr. Clark.—Of course the information was called for at once but the 
difficulty has been to extract that information. There has also been some 
delay in dealing with the reference. Our point is that we do not keep 
records in the form which would enable us easily to extract that information. 

President .—You don't think that in any case it would have been possible 
to h.u’O got out the information much sooner’ 

Mr. Clark .—It is very difficult for me to say. It concerns three depart¬ 
ments. all of whom were pressed to hurry up as quickly as possible in getting 
it ready. 

President .—X have already said that we are grateful to you for the trouble 
you have taken and for coming hero to-day. You understand of course that 
we have been called upon to provide the Government of India with facta 
and figures in making our recommendations, and naturally we have to pass 
on to other [leople the re<|uest to let ns have their facts and figures as 
quickly as they possibly can. 

Of the three letters, wo shall take up first the letter regarding which your 
information is most complete. 

Mr. Clark .—Tho letter in regard to the steel castings. 

President.—Perhaps we might begin with that. Then the first question 
was as regards tho weight and value of steel castings imported as such by 
your Railway during the last 2 official years. Your answer is that the 
quantity of steel castings imported in 1922-23 and 1923-24 was 110 and 130 
tons respectively. But you are not able to put any figure as to the value of 
these castings. 

Mr. Clark. —No. 


President .—Could you tell us which is the moat important steel ca.stina 
which you import? 


Mr. Clark .—Probably axle boxes. 

Prcsidcuf.—Would it be possible for you to give us any figure as to the 
approximate cost of these axle boxes? • 

Mr. Clark .—I am afraid I have not got that information here. I can let 
you have it.* 

President.—We should like to have it, if it is available. Perhaps Mr. Mather 
explain to you why we put this question in this particular 


Mr. Mather.—As you are aware, steel castings are now being made in 
India by two commercial firms and they tell us that they are dependent 
enmfly on the railways for their orders for *eel castings, and that they have 
mmculty in getting orders direct from railways at prices which wi'll pay 


*Vide Statement I. D (9). 
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them. When we asked them the price at which steel castings were now 
being imported into the country, they were not in a position to tell us. We 
thought that wo would try to find out from the railways generally what 
the market is for steel castings such as these firms make and what the 
va'ue of these castings is. In that case, knowing their cost of production, 
we could say whether they ought to be able to compete or not with the 
imported article. 

President. —^We want also to get an idea as to the total demand for 
steel castings in India with reference to (he question whether the manufac¬ 
ture of sted castings in India is a commercial proposition. That is a most 
important point. 

Mr. Olark. —^Therefore you want to know our total consumption and the 
value. We have given you the figure of our consumption. 

President. —If you are unable to say with any absolute accuracy, it is 
enough if you say between such and such. It is ..the general scale of the 
thing that we want to know more than the exact detail. 

Mr. Mather. —Similarly if you import a dozen different types of steel 
castings, we do not want full details for each of them. You can take the 
most important tilings like axle boxes and give us the quantity of each and 
its value. 

Mr. (hark. —^Yee.* 

Mr. Mather. —In stating the value, please make it clear whether it is 
c.i.f. or f.o.b. value. 

Mr. Clark. —Yes. 

President. —Then as regards the second question—“ the chief purposes 
for which these costings were used ”—we would like to hove more details. 

Mr. Clark. —Yea, you want details of parts of wagons and machinery. 

Mr. Mather. —We w’ould rather like to have a little more than that. 
In tho case of locomotive.a and wagons, one knows that axle boxes must 
he used hut there might he other things, where the luinies would not fully 
explain the purpose for which they arc u.sed. lu those ca.ses please state 
what they are used for. 

Mr. Clark .—Yes.f 

President. —Tho third question is—“ The approximate weight and value, 
if ascertainable, of steel castings imported as parts of wagons, Locomotivea, 
carriage underframes or other important articles during the last two years.” 
You say that the reply relates to wagons only as other figures arc not avail¬ 
able, and you are not in a position to give us also the value. Would it 
be possible for you to give ua an idea a.s to the number of wagons so a.s to 
get more or less the weight per wagon of tho axle boxes? That probably 
has been dealt with in the wagon questionnaire. Have you given the reply 
there? ' 

Mr. Clark. —Yes. 

President .—Are all your wagons imported? 

Mr. Clark. —All our wagons are imported. 

President. —Then arithmetically one can arrive at the average. I do not 
want more than that. 

As to tho other two questions about steel castings, the best plan would 
be to postpone them. 

Mr. Kale. —I find that there is a discrepancy between the figures given 
in answer to question 1 and question S with regard to tonnage. 

Mr. Clark. —^The answer to the first question relates to tho weight and 
value of steel castings imported,i,as such—that is separately—and the answer 
to the .third question shows the approximate w'cight of steel castings imported 
as parts of wagons and not separately. 


Vide Statement I, P. (9). 
f Vide Statement I. B. (2). 
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Mr. Kale. —So we have to put these together in order to arrive at tho 
total consumption. 

Afr. Clark. —May I make that point clear? If you add these two together, 
it may give you a wrong figure as to the castings that could be manufactured 
in India. If you import a wagon, }ou must import those parts of it that 
are made of steel castings. You cannot import a wagon without those 
parte. 

President. —That is to say, so far as the figures given in answer to ques¬ 
tion 3 are concerned, tliat unless the Bengal Nagpur Railway begin to buy 
wagons in India, they could not buy any of these castings in India because 
they are not parts of wagons? 

Mr. Clark. —Not in buying new wagons. 

President. —Wiiat might bo required to be purchased in India is the 
quantity given in answer to question 1? 

Mr. Clark. —Yos. 

Mr. /{ale.—So, tlie tonnage given in answer to question 1 is indepen¬ 
dent of wagons? ‘ 

Mr. Clark. —Yes, independent of new wagons. 

Mr. Kale. —In answer to question No. 5, you say that no steel castings 
are produced in the Bengal Nagpur Railway workshops. Have you ever 
contemplated or do yon contemplate making your own castings in your 
workshops? 

Mr. Clark. —I find it difficult to answer tlmt question in the absence of 
my technical advisor who lias only just come back to India, but I don’t 
tliink we contemplate that at present.* 

Mr. Mather. —Your railway, I think, have bought some steel castings in 
India. Arc you aware of the circumstances? 

Mr. Clark. —\Vc have made small purchases. 

Mr. Mather. —f wantc'd to know whether you had bought sufficient quanti¬ 
ties of steel castings to enablo you to say from your experience whether 
Indian foundries were capable of making steel castings serviceable for railway 
purjioses. 

Mr. Clark. —I cannot say that. 

Mr. Mather. —At the end of the Board’s letter to you, you were asked 
the amount of steel scrap which you are likely to put on the market for sale 
annually. I notice there is no answer to that. 

Mr. Clark. —Wo have not been able to obtain that information yet. We 
are putting a good deal of steel scrap on the market. I have not got the 
information now but I hope to bo able to givey'ou later, t 

President. —The importance of it is that one of the two firms who make 
steel castings—the Hukumchand electrical people—said that their raw material 
was entirely steel scrap and the question arose whether a sufficiency of 
raw material obtainable in the country existed to enable the industry to 
carry on because, if it had to rely on imported pi^ iron, the position would 
be rather different. It would not to the f^me extent be available at the 
time of emergency of war when sea communications might be cut off. Then, 
it would be just as easy to import the castings as to import the pig iron. 

Which of the other tw'o letters would you like to go on with now? 

Mr. Clark. —May I suggest the questionnaire in connection with the con¬ 
sumption of steel. We have got the information ready but there is no spare 
copy. 

President. —The best you can do is to read the answers. 

Mr. Clark. —Taking the first question: this question was understood to 
mean that figures were required of our purchases from Tatas only of stee^ 
^that was 16,000 tons, mostly rails. 

*Vide also Statement I, D (10). 
iVide Statement I. B (6). 
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President. —We wanted to find out what your total requirements were. 
The object of the question was not to aseeijain your purchases from Tata*, 
but to ascertain your total consumption of the kinds of steel which they 
expect to be able to produce in a comparatively short time including of 
course what they already produce. 

Mr. Clark. —am sorry to say that it was misunderstood. We thought 
that it had reference only to Tatas, but the required figures will bo collected 
and sent to you later.* 

Pretident. —The answer to the second question also goes wrong I take 
it. The second question is; “ to what extent would the annual capital or 
revenue expenditure of your Railway be increased if the import duty were 
raised from 10 to fi-IJ per cent., assuming that customs duty was payable on 
all imported materials and that the price was increased to the full extent of 
the additional duty?” 

The third question also is connected up with the first: “ Wliat further 
increase of expenditure would result if the higher imfiort duty were extended 
also to structural steel imported in a fabricated condition.” 

If you have got any figures, could you tell us how you arrived at them? 

Mr. Clark. —We put the approximate value on all kinds of steel imported 
—the figures are very approximate—and then made the necessary addition. 

Pretident. —If the import duty were raised, would not that affect the 
price of steel purchased in this country? 

Mr. Clark. —Yes. 

President. —So that it would cover not only the imported steel but also 
the steel purchased in India? 

Mr. Mather. —You have provided for the rise in the price of steel whether 
imported or obtained in the country? 

Mr. Clark. —Yes. 

Preaident.—Could you let us have the figures? 

Mr. Clark. —In l'924-25, the capital expenditure is estimated at Rs. 51.68 
lakhs and the total revenue expenditure at Rs. 27.26 lakhs. 

President. —These are the increases. 

Mr. Clark. —Yes. They are increased year by year and the total revenue 
expenditure in 1928-29 will be Rs. 45 lakhs. 

President. —Does that include also the steel in the imported wagon? 

Jiff. Clark. —^That is for the whole lot. 

Pretident. —^Does the figure you gave include the capital expenditure. 

Mr. Clark. —No. It does not include the capital expenditure. It includes 
the interest on the capital expenditure. 

Pretident. —You mean that your revenue expenditure would gradually go 
up from year to year by the interest on the increased capital. 

Mr. Clark. —Yes. It wjll increase from Rs. 5 lakhs to 19 lakhs in 1928-29. 

President. —You will be sending us a detailed statement, won’t you? 

Mr. Clark.—'We will.t 

President. —As regards the extension of the higher import duty to the 
structural steel. ‘ 

Mr. Clark. —We have included all steel. We have practically taken ques- 
tions 2 and 3 together. Does not the answer I have given you meet the 
case? 

President. —The figures that you have prepared would be exceedingly useful 
to us, but it will not be possible to separate them in the way in which we 
want. 

Mr. Clark. —Am I to understand that ohe question has reference to all 
imported materials of steel similar to those manufactured by Tatas? 


*Vide Statement I. C (1). 
tFWe Statement I. C (2). 
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Pretident. —That was the object of the questionnaire. 

Mt. Clark. —Does that include steel rails? We buy 15,000 tons of rails 
from Tatas under contract. 

Presideni. —In so far as you buy under contracts which would not be 
affected by an increase of duty, I take it that that quantity ought to be 
excluded. There is also this to be said that the contract does not last for 
ever; it will no doubt affect your expenditure sooner or later. The best 
plan I think would be to include in the figures all steel that you buy from 
Tatas whether under contract or otherwise and from any other firm in 
India. 

Mr. Gimoala. —The question is not how much steel you buy but how much 
of the particular kind. It is the quantity and the kind of steel manufactured, 
or proposed to be manufactured, soon in this country with which we are 
concerned. How much of that kind of steel do you cither buy or import is 
what we want to know. 

Presidenf. —I may explain to you this way. We started with Tatas 
They supplied us with this statement showing the various kinds of steel 
that they intend to manufacture when the Greater Extensions are complete. 
We want to tell the Government of India if we can, supposing the duty is 
raised to dSl per cent, on those kinds of steel as claimed by Tatas, what will 
be the resulting increase in oxpemlituro. Wo have a.sked for this in the 
first two questions. Then we came to Galcutta and the v.arious engineering 
fiiia-s, Burn’s, Jessop's and the Indian Engineering Association came to us 
and made representations that if raw steel was going to he taxed, fabricated 
steel should not be left alone. Therefore our que.stion (.1) goes on with 
fabricated steel. 

Mr. (jinwala. —In this connection I may explain to you that in this 
structural steel there arc two points: First of all these people claim that 
if raw or unfabricated structural steel is taxed, in that case there should be 
.an additional duty on structural steel. Apart from that, they say that they 
cannot manufacture structural steel here out of imported or Tatas’ steel, 
and that it ought to be protected, that is apart from any question of any 
increase in duty on the raw material. 

Prc.iidcnf.—Supposing on structural, exactly as on raw steel, the duty is 
raised from 10 to 00^ per cent., what would he the result to your finances? 

Mr. Clark.—Vfe will give you that.* You want it separately on Tatas’ 
sections of steel manufactured in this country? 

President. —Also steel of the kind that Tatas say they are going to manu¬ 
facture in a sh^t time. 

Mr. Clark. —Are we entitled to include in our statement the eSeot on 
the price of wooden sleepers in the event of thb price of steel sleepers being 
raised? 

President.—That is a little remote. Of course it is a possibility that if 
the price of steel sleepers goes up, wooden sleepers would regain ' the lost 
ground. Let me put it this way. If you can giveais any opinion as to any 
substitution of that kind that you think is likely to occur we shall be very 
giad indeed to have it. If you think that fine effect of the duty would be 
the use of more wooden sleepers, you may mention that, but I think the 
only way to give the figures'that we have asked for is to assume that no 
substitution will be made. It you tell us that you are going to use nothing 
but wooden sleepers in the event of a rise in price of steel, your expenditure 
will be reduced. 

Mr. fftnrrolo.—If you think that, if the price of steel goes up to a certain 
point, then it will he remunerative for you to use wooden sleepers, you may 
mention at what point it will be. 

Mr. Clark.—Yes, I understand that.t ' 


*Vide Statement I. C (3). 
tFide Statement II. 2 (1). 
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Prsiident.—lhea qdestion (4) arises directly out of the questions (1) to 

( 8 ). 

Mr. Clark. —We have thought of it and 'the answer to that question is 
“ The imposition of an import duty of 33S per cent, would in my opinion 
raise the price of steel in other steel products to such an extent as to add 
very seriously to the capital and I'evenue expenditure of the Kailway and 
would necessitate a further increase in railway rates if the present very 
moderate standard of net earnings is to he maintained.” 

Ur. Ginwala. —Are >ou .supporting this statemeiit by figures or is it a 
general opinion? 

Mr. Clark. —I give that as a general opinion. 

Mr. Oiiuralfl. —It docs not help us very much. 

Vretident. —You liave gone on prices assuming the duty on all steel is 
increased—but if it wore limited in the way I suggested 

Mr. Clark. —It uould Im limited proportionately. What I mean is any 
addition to our woiking expenses must be compensated for if wo are to 
maintain, as T have said, the present lery moderate .standard of not earnings. 

Prenidriit. —Natiu.illy of course any increase of expenditure the railways 
are anxious to avoid, hut what we were trying to ascertain here is, on the 
basis of tlie figure.s in answer to the first three (piesfions, what <!o you think 
this increase of expenditui'p would result in. The first throe questions were 
intended to try and ascertain the result which would follow from the adoption 
of the proposal wdiich had heeu put forward. Then in question (4j we 
asked “ Would the increase of expenditure be of suidi magnitude as to render 
an increase of rates and fares necessary or to prevent a reduction in rates 
and fares which othoi'wiso might iiave liecii possible?” 

Mr. Clark. —Hut I tlunk tliat any marked increase must he compimsaled. 

Mr. (linwala. —The point- is this ; A general opinion of that kind is very 
valuable in itself Imt us f pointed out to you it does not give us the help 
that we want in eoimeetion with tlic question of wliat would be tlie real 
effect of this duty. Tins is the .sort of figure that I sliouhl like to have from 
you if you can give it to me. Take your next five years’ programme. I do 
not know if you have such a programme? 

Mr. Clark. —Yea. 

Mr. CliniraJa. —Then yon say “ Tliis is the kind of steel that is going to 
be mamifaetured in this country and these are the quantitip.s that wo are 
going to u.se.’’ You have got these figures. Then you will say ” This is 
our capital expenditure,” Supposing you expend Rs. !> erores of capital works 
you will say that your expenditure is Rs. n crorcs out of loan money, which 
carries so much ride of interest and so much sinking fund. Y'ou will then 
find out the charges on account of steel. Y"ou use again a certain quantity 
of steel ill ordinary works financed out of revenue expenditure. You may 
say that you w'ould spend Rs. 1 lakh on that hut now it would cost you 
RJ. 1,20,000. You have .got to find tlie money and you may say that your 
freight will go up by such and such a figure and your passenger fare will go 
up by such other figure. Then take the five years’ programme. You can 
gay that the steel in the works would come to Rs. 60 lakhs in those 6 years 
out of the loan amount. You split them up for the number of years for 
which the loan exists—30 years, or any other number—and you .get so much 
a year. You can calculate the charges on steel and say that would mean 
so much additional burden. You can then say that the company, in order to 
get a return of so much on capital, must raise the freight by so much and 
passenger fares by so much. 

Prrxfdenf.—That is exactly what we are trying to get at.* 

Mr. Clark. —We have given these figures based on the assumption that 
the import duty, if applied, would apply to all the steel. 


Vidt Statement I. 0 (4).' 
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Pretident. —I would like to give you a very good illustration. For tlio 
present it would not come within the scope of the proposals. For instance, 
wheels and axles are not made in India and there is no proposal before the 
Board to raise the duty on these. So they have to be excluded. 

Mr. Clark. —So what you want is the statement I have already given you 
modified .so us to apply to things and sections which .are iniinufactured m 
India the import duty being applied. 

President. —Steel castings went into the other letter. This letter relates 
to the steel produced by Tatas plus fabricated steel. 

Mr. Qinwala. —One of the railways has given us an estimate that this 
would increase their total expenditure by 1 per cent.—I mean that is their 
figure. We have to examine them as to how they arrived at that figure. 

President. —^As regards questions 5 and 6, I do not think we can get any 
further. 

Mr. Kale. —There is one que.stion that I want to ask. We have been 
told that an increase of duty will naturally adversely affect your budget and 
that there will be an increase both in I he capital programme and also in 
the revenue expenditure. I should like to ask you whether you would not 
get .any relief on account of the increase of traffic that voii will have, as a 
result of the expansion of the steel industry in India. You will have more 
tiaflh and coMsc(]Uciitly that uill (otupcns.itc \mi toi tin* inciiaoeit Lspcu' 
turn that you will hu\n lo incur on accouni of a rise in the import duty. 

Mr. Clark. —Does that necessarily apply? 

Mr. Kale. —I think larger quantities of raiv material and finished produoli 
will be transported over your railway. 

President. —The underlying assumption is that this industry would 
develop. 

Mr. Clark. —Eaw materials perhaps, but the steel has to be obtained and 
transported over the rails in any case whether imported or manufactured. 

Mr. Kale. —But if protection is given, the industry will expand and a larger 
output will have to be transported over your railway. 

Mr. Clark. —That is the idea and it may bo our railway or some other 
railways. 

Mr. Kale. —But the existing steel work is very largely covered by your 
railway aud even the prospective works will, fortunately for yon, be located 
in the vicinity of your railway, so that you will benefit verv laigely from the 

expansion of the steel industry. There will be considerable relief to you if 

the industry expands aud gives you more traffic? 

Mr. Clark. —Tliere will be a certain amount, of relief but very small. 

Mr. Kale. —Will it be possible fo make a calculation as regard.s this 
because Tatas told us that in the next three or four years they will increase 
their output to d.'iO.OOO tous, nearly three times what it is to-da.\. .Assuming 
that their output is increased to 450,000 tons of steel, can you give us an idea 
of the compensating effect it will have? » 

Mr. Clark. —I can give you tlmt—how ipuch of tliat steel might, in tlie 
event of the import duty being raised, bo used tor railways and public piir- 
poees, what would be the quantities? 

Mr. Kale. —I mean to say that the relief I am referring to is on account 

of the increased traffic that you will get if production is increased three 

times. 

Mr. Clark. —The relief would depend on tlio market on wliicli the finished 
material is placed. As regards raw material we should get a certain amount 
of additional traffic. 

Mr. Qinwala. —In your case you are very favourably situated. The only 
steel works actually in existence is more or less dependent on you. 

Mr. Clark. —The rates quoted are very low on raw materials. 

Mr, Qinwala. —I know. The finished products have to pass over your 
railway. 
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Mr. Clarlt.—Yes in the cafe of Tates’. 

Mr. Oinxeala .—In the case of the other industry you are in the vicinity. 
There also you will get considerable ani6unt of raw materials and 
finished products. 

Mr. Clark .—Very little of the outgoing finished materials. 

Mr. Oinwala .—That has to be distributed over other railways? 

Mr. Clark .—Ihe point I make is that it all depends on the markets on 
which the finished products would bo placed. 

Mr. Oinwala .—lint a certain percentage must pass over your line. 

Mr. Clark.—Not necessarily. 

Mr. Oinwala.—In Tatas’ case everything must pass through your railway. 

Mr. Clark,—My point is this: it is extremely difficult to make an estim¬ 
ate of the benefits that will accrue in consequence of |ho development of the 
steel industry and which will neutralise any disadvantage that we may suffer 
owing to the imposition of a higher tariff. A certain amount of benefit will 
accrue but it is very difficult to estimate what it will be. 

President .—As regards question (6) will you toll us what your view on 
the subject is? 

Mr. Clark.—It is beneficial to the country. 

Presidctif.—Would it make any difference to the railways? If you would 
rather communicate your views about that when you send in your answers 1 
do not think that makes very much difference. 

Mr. Clark.—May I put that in my written statement?* 

President. —Yes. 

Mr. Clark.—May I modify what I said? It is desirable from the railway 
point of view provided that you can obtain your requirements of the same 
workmanship and the same quality and at the same price as you can obtain 
the imported material. 

President.—Yon do not think there would be any compensating advan¬ 
tages to the railways in having the steel manufacture established in India 
so that the supplies may be got' more quickly for certain purposes. You 
have got Tata’s on your own railway system. 

Mr. Clark.—That is an advantage in the particular instance of the B. N. 
Railway. 

Pi esident.—It would also apply to the other railways as regards the pos¬ 
sibility of obtaining what they want quickly. 

Mr. Clark.—The works being situated on the B. N. R., any additional 
traffic that is developed from that railway’s point of view is desirable, but 
I am not aware that there is any marked advantage to be derived by being 
able to obtain the steel requirements in this country rather than import 
them. 

Mr. Oinwala.—Dming the war your home supplies were cut off? 

Mr. Clark.—Yes. In tktt case it would be an advantage. 

Mr. Oinwala .—Suppose war bfoke out in the neighbourhood of India and 
you wanted supplies for defence as quickly as possible, don’t you think it 
would be of distinct advantage? 

Mr. Clark.—Bo you take that as essential from the Railway point of 
view? 

Mr. Oinwala.—Yes, in so far as you are part of the national system. 

Mr. Mather.—What are your views, for instance, on what we are put¬ 
ting as a more probable case? Suppose there was a big boom in the steel 
industry in England, there would be delays in getting your supplies from 
Home. Now if you purchased your supplies in India, even if there was a 
corresponding boom, would you not be able to induce manufacturers in 


*Vide Statement I. C (6). 
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India to give you quicker deliveries than you could get from the English 
manufacturers P 

.Ifr. Clark.—It is a very doubtful proposition. 

Mr. Mather.—yfe have heard from members of engineering firms in 
Calcutta that in 1919 and 1920 in some cases it took them about 18 months 
to get deliveries because they were not favoured customers of the steel 
works and delivery was going partly by favour. Such things might happen 
again. Don’t you think that in that case you would have more chance of 
inducing Indian firms to deliver quickly, or are you satisfied with the in¬ 
fluence you have with English manufacturers? 

Mr. Clark.—^nt somebody else would have to suffer for the benefit to the 
Railways. 

Mr. Mather.—It might be not merely to your own interest but in the 
national interest that Railways should have steel quickly. You cannot 
exercise such influence so easily in other countries as you could on the 
Indian manufacturers. Have you any influence on the manufacturers 
directly? 

Mr. Clark.—Vie are able to bring influence to bear at Home through our 
Board of Directors. But I don’t think we are quite in the same position as 
tho Engineering firms were in 1922. 

President. —To go back a little to what you said originally, what they 
arc suggesting is this, that if from the Railway point of view, and more 
spwialiy from the point of view of your own Railway, it is desirable that 
the steel manufacture should be established in India, I take it it would be 
worth paying something? 

Mr. Clark. —We are already paying in tho form of the rates quoted. 

Pre.rident.—In the rebate rates? 

.Mr. Clark. —Yea. 

Mr. Ginwala.—Bat they say that but for this arrangement the steel 
works would not have been started. 

Mr. Clark. —But we are .still paying. 

Pi csident.—On the lines in which the works are situated, it is desirable 
you think? 

Mr. Clark. —Yes, but we have already paid and we do not want to add 
to that 

Mr. Cinwala.—Tq some extent you are able to buy rails somewhat cheaper 
from Tatas? 

Mr. Clark. —We may have. 

Mr. Gimtala.—Yon are paying Rs. 110 which is very much below the 
market rate? 

Mr. Clark.—'lea, but at the date at which the contract was entered into 
the rate was an ordinary commercial rate. It has subsequently proved to 
be lower than current market rates but it might just as well have proved 
to be the reverse. * 

President.—We have suggested to you one or two points on this question 
and if that enables you to develop your opinion more we shall be grateful. 

Mr. Clark.—1 consider that if some form of protection is given it should 
take the shape of a bounty or subsidy. 

President.—On the ground that that would not tend to increase Railway 
expenditure? 

Mr. Clark. —It would not hit any consumer. 

Prcjident.—Only the consumers are mostly railways! 

Mr. Clark.—Partly, but it would affect largely the other consumers. 

Mr. Oinmda. —On this question of bounties have you considered the fact 
that Tatas expect to manufacture about 426,000 tons of steel and that a 
large percentage of it will be railway materials and that therefore a con¬ 
siderable amount of the burden of the additional taxation will fall on rail 
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ways on tho assumption that they carried out their programme. Therefore 
looking at it from your point of view, apart from other consumers, would 
it not be better if the situation was “met by means of bounties— 
the railways being an industry which affected a larger field of industriej 
than any other single industry? 

Mr. Clark.—tho Railways would of course be included in the customers 
to get the benefit of the bounty through the Tata Co. 

Mr. Ginwala.—Xn your c.ase don’t you make a distinction? Your interest 
is so important as affecting the general industrial interests in the country 
that whatever happens, railway materials may more conveniently be pro¬ 
tected by means of bounties, because otherwise it may be necessary to in¬ 
crease your rates and fares? 

Mr. Clark.'—The effect of that would have to bo examined before 1 decide 
that any increase of rates and fares would bo necessary. Is it your sugges¬ 
tion that if a bounty be given to steel manufacturers in this country to 
enable them to compete favourably with imported steel, that no increase 
would result to the consumer? 

Mr. (Jiniralu.—You wish to establish the proposition that if steel was 
protected it would so increase your expenditure that it would necessitate an 
increase in freights, etc , but we have not reached that stage yet and any 
answer that you give now to this question (No. 7) would bo rather pre¬ 
mature to that extent because vou reallv do not know what the result would 
be? 

Mr. Clark.—I do know that my working expenses wall gradually increase— 
it may be a small percentage. 

Mr. (rimcala.—Supposing you found that your expenditure was increased 
by 10 lakhs of rupees a year, would that necessarily compel you to revise all 
your tariffs? 

Mr. Clark.—It might be necessary to revise a portion of it. 

Mr. Gimraln. —T hope you will be able to give us more detailed inform¬ 
ation on this point. 

Mr. Kale. —Has it struck you that the expenditure of the Government of 
India on bounties will react unfavourably upon the tax-payers and the tax¬ 
payers will have less money to spend upon railways—his travel, his trans¬ 
port and so on—and in that way even bounties are bound to react un¬ 
favourably upon railways and you mu.st choose between import duties and 
bounties. 

Mr. Clark.—It seems to me that import duties or bounties are bound to 
’react unfavourably on railways, but bounties are likely to react less un¬ 
favourably than import duties. 

Mr. Kale. —To my mind fhe adverse effect of the import duty is more 
obvious than tho effect of bounties because the effect of bounties are not 
present on the surface while the effect of the Import duty is immediately 
obvious on the surface, but the effect on the consumer and the tax-payer is 
likely to be the same. < 

Mr. Clark.—It spread over on a wider basis it would not be felt so much. 

Mr. Kale. —It is very difficult to say what the effect will be; even boun¬ 
ties are sure to have some effect and that effect will perhaps take place, even 
in tho case of railways, in lowering your revenue for instance. 

Mr. Clark.—I think it is more likely in the case of import duties. 

Mr. Kale.—In one case your expenditure will increase and in the other 
case revenue would go down. 

Mr. Clark. —I am thinking of all the steel imported and of the possi¬ 
bility of a bounty being given or import duty being raised on all the steel 
manufactured in this country, not only on sjmilar steel as is now manu¬ 
factured by Tatas. 

President.—In answer to question 3 you say “ We do not build wagons 
from raw materials in our shops but only erect wagons imported in parts.’’ 
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Woiild you be able to give us any information as to the cost of erection of 
ragons in India? 

Mr. (!hiTk.—\Ve liave given you that, in .statement 5. 

Mr. Giurviila. —h’or what year are tiicse figures? 

Mr. Clark.—They cover the years 1921 and 1922. 

Mr. Ginumla.—h there any wagon of the A—1 Type? 

Mr. Clark.—The nearest to A—1 would probably be D. Type. We have 
no A—1 wagon. 

Mr. Mather.—Have you any wagons similar to the 750-type? 

Mr. Clark. —We have no information. 

Mr. Mather. —The 750-type covered goods wagons? 

Mr. Clark. —Standard wagons are all lettered, 

Mr. Mather.—this apparently wa.s a type which was used before the 
recent standardizalion. 


Mr. Clark. —I don’t know. 


Mr. Ginwala.—tho point 1 was trying to clear up was this; in the list 
of Itnglish cost and other costs that you have given in answer to question 
5, what figure corresponds to the D. type? 

Mr. Clark.—We have put all covered wagons together. Those are all 
D type wagons that wo have put in answer to question 5. 

Mr. Gmwula. —The reason why I am asking you about this is that 
we have heard a good deal about A—1 type w'agons. D type represents 
more or le.ss the A—1 type for your Railways? 

Mr. Chirk. —Yes, that i.s a covered wagon. 

Presitlent.—Would it be correct to say that the price of a ‘ D ’ wagon 
would not vary more than 5 or (i per cent, from the price of an A—1 type 
wagon? Are they comparable to that extent? 

Mr. Clark.—1 should say not more than 10 per cent. 

Prc.iidenf.—Which would probably bo the more expensive? 

Mr. Clark. —That 1 cannot say. 

Rre,«dcn«.—Perhaps you could find that out for us and let us know.* It 
IS important to compare the figure with what we have received from the 
standard Wagon Co. 


Mr Gtnwala.—these are, as you .say, figures for 1921-22. As you know 
there was some complaint with regard to orders not being placed 'in India 

’^22-23 and for the pre-war year 

Pre.>iidc«f -Have you ordered wagons in J 922-23 for the covered four- 
wlieelers? If you could give us the price for that it would be useful. 

Mr. Clark.—tenders were called for in the financial year 1922-23. 

Pre-vitent.—the Railways purcha.sed on the last occasion 3,000 wagons 
from Great Britain. , ^ 

Mr. Clark.—Do you want the latest information wo have got in regard 
to the cost of wagons most recently put on the line? 

iWr. Gintcoln.—The last lot which was purchased and di.stributcd all over 
the line. 


Mr, Clark.—We make our own purchases. 

to the Railway Board purchases 

President.—the nearest comparable thing to October 1922 when the Rail¬ 
way Hoard wagons were ordered; that is what we want. 

ilfr. C’larfc.—The difficulty is that for their orders placed in 1922-23 our 
corresponding orders would be 1923-24; they arc not on the line yet. 


* Vide Statement I. D (5). 
t Vide Statement I. D (6). 
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Mr. Oinwala .—But you ore building them? 

Mr. Mather.—None of them have arrived in the country yet? 

Mr. Clark. —No. • ; 

1‘resident. —If you could give us the information as to the price of a 
‘ D ’ type wagon erected in India it would be useful to us.* 

Mr. Oinwala. —For the purposes of comparison, can you give the pre-war 
type, say for 1913, of wagon which would correspond to your 1) wagons.* 

Mr. Clark. —Yes. 

President. —In your answer to question 5. first of all you give the cost of 
underframes, wheels and axles, etc., complete. Then in the fourth column, 
you give the cost of underfraiues. If we deduct, the latter from the former, 
do w’e get the cost of wheels and axles? 

. Mr. Clark. —Yes. 

Mr. (rinwala. —In India wheels and axles are not manufactured. Would 
Bs. 3,707 represent the price if you purchase the wagon locally? 

Mr. Clark.— It represents the- price of the complete wagon, minvs wheels 
and axles. 

Mr. Oinwala. —.4ro these Indian erection charges incurred in your own 
workshops ? 

Mr. Clark. —Yes. 

Mr. Oinwala. —You don’t erect tliem on a contr.act basis? 

Mr. Clark.—No. 

President. —Does that include overhead charges? 

Mr. Clark.—It includes all charges. 

Mr. Mather. —As far as your costing system is concerned, would it be the 
same as that adopted by a private firm submitting a tender? 

Mr. Clark. —The same system. 

Mr. Mather. —You have included all the charges that they would included 
Mr. Clark. —Yea, excepting the interest on capital. 

Mr. Oinwala. —Have you included depreciation? 

Mr. Clark. —Yes, indirectly. 

Mr. Oinwala. —At what rate have you taken the exchange ? 

Mr. Clark. —Market rate—approximately Bs. 1.5 per pound. 

Mr. Mather .—In your answer to question 6, I see no ,entry at all agaiqst 
(A) to show the wrought iron used in the manufacture of”K. G. type and D. 
type wagons. I take it that these typos of wagons arc B. N. Bailway 
designs or are designed by your Con.aulting Engineers in which the nature of 
every component part is definitely laid down in the specification? 

Mr. Clark. —Yes. 

Mr. Mather. —So that if an order were placed for such wagons, the wagon 
building firms would necessarily have to use the same distribution and same 
kinds of materials as shewm in your design? 

Mr. Clark. —Yes. 

Mr. Mather. —The wagon costs supplied to us by the Standard Wagon Co. 
and Jessop’s include appreciable charges for wrought iron. Can you tell us 
why you do not show any use of wrought iron in your wagons? 

Mr. Clark. —That is a point I should like to refer to my technwal adviser.t 
Mr. Mother.—If you bear that in mind and let us know, it would be of 
assistance to us. 

Mr. Clark. —Yes. 

Mr. Mather. —^Your answer to question 7 does not entirely cover all that 
we wanted to know. There are two British standard specifications for axles. 
One specification allows basic steel and another acid steel. 


* Vide Statement I. A. (5) and I. D. (6). 
t Vide Statement I. D. (7). 
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Mr. Clark.—I must refer that point to the Mechanical Engin.'or. 

Mr. Mather. It is not a question of departing from British standard 
speoineation. , 

Mr. Clark.—No, I quite understand. 

Mr. Mather. —Our point is that if your technical advisers consider that 
your running conditions are such that you must adopt the British Standard 
specification which only allows acid steel to he used for axles, then that 
would mean, that steel for these articles could not be made out of Indian pig 
iron. On the other hand, if your technical advisers were satisfied that 
your traffic conditions could bo satisfactorily met by the adoption of the 
British Standard specification which allows basic steel, it would mean that 
at some future time it might be possible to make these things in India from 
Indian pig iron. We want to know what prospects there are in this 
direction.* 

President.—M regards question 9, if your answer is not ready we can 
wait. The question is—do you think that it would be more economical in the 
long run for the Hallways to develop their own wagon works? 

Mr. Clark.—My answer to that is this: lailways could undertake the 
manufacture and produce wagons at no higher rates than private firms, but 
there is so much fluctuation in their requirements from year to year that it 
would probably not be an economical proposition for individual railways to 
establish their own wagon construction works. (Iroups of railways might 
perhaps do so. 

President. -Mnvo you considered it from this point of view? Supposing 
each railway were to undertake the manufacturo of its ow'n wagons, would 
the annual requirements of the B. N. Railway form a large enough unit to 
make it economical to establish works for the production of your wagons ?t 

Mr. Clark.—H might prove more economical to build one’s own wagons, 
but one cannot be sure of getting all the wagons one would require in that 
manner, unless one provided works to meet the maximum demand in any one 
year. 

President.—I quite understand what you have told us: your demand, you 
say, might fluctuate and that your demand in a particular year might not be 
anything like your total output. I take it that in all manufactures there 
are certain nunimuni economic units for production and if .you go below 
tho limit your costs are bound to be higher. All the big works in England, I 
understand, are organised at a very much higher rate of production than 
probably the total demands of your railways would be. So that might be 
a point against the establishment of wagon works. 

Mr. Clark. —Tho unit we are prepared to produce would not be large 
enough to be an economical proposition. 

Mr. A'ale.—Supposing one railway is not’ in a position to make all ita 
wagons, will it not be a practicable proposition for a group of railways to 
undertake tho same enterprise? 

Mr. Clark.—Not necessarily, because the types of wagons might be 
different. • 

Mr. Kale.—The number of t^ese types might be reduced by railways in 
combination. 

Mr. Clorit.—That is a point to which I have not given any consideration. 

Mr. Eale.—\fe hear a good deal about the grouping of railways. 

Mr. Clork.—That is rather academical. 

President.—Does anything in connection with that occur to you? 

Mr. Clark.—the point needs consultation between all railways before any 
opinion could be given. 

• Vide Statement II 2 (4). 
t Vide also Statement I. D (8). 
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Mr. Ka}i'.—1 should like your persoiml opinion, apart from tha opinions 
of otliers, oil the subject of grouping of railways—on the manufacture of 
wagons by groups of railn'ays. 

Mr. Clarlt.—l cannot give any opinion without having a discussion with 
other railways. It .seems that the possibility of wagon building by groups of 
railways might bo discussed in order to ascertain the pos.sible advantages and 
di.sadvantages. 

Mr. KaJf .—Can yon not manufacture your wagons by groups, even though 
the railways might not be grouped‘together.*’ I am not considering at the 
moment the question of grouping of railways, but only the question of com¬ 
bination of railways for building wagons. 

Mr. Clark.—Theie are all sorts of factors which would necessarily arise 
and it requiresr long investigation and consultation with other railways. 

Presidenf.—Questions 10 and 11 are closely similar to questions in the 
general questionnaire. 

,1/r. C/niralti.—In your answer to question 11, you have attempted to 
B’ork out the effect of an increased duty in the case of wagons. Can’t you 
also work out on the same lines that I indicated the effect on you of an 
increased duty on .steel.*' 

Mr. Chirk.—Vie have given you in this form on the assumption that the 
duty would he increased by 3.3 per cent, and the cost of finished w.agons 
would rise accordingly. 

Mr. Cinwalu :—We have indicated in question 10 that for each increase of 
10 per cent, the cost would go up by Rs. 220. 

Mr. Clark.- -The co^t of a wagon would rise by If a. 500. 

Mr. Maihrr .—T should be glad if you could inform us what is the most 
recent price for rails bought by your railways lu Knglaud and also the pre¬ 
war price. 

Mr. Clark.—The price of rails landed in Calcutta is Rs. 140 a ton. 

Mr. Mather.—That is under a contract for 8 or 9,000 tons? 

Mr. Ch/rl'.—Not less than that. 

• Mr. Ginicala.—VIas it a long term contract with any British manufac¬ 
turer? 

Mr. Clark .—I do not know. I have merely called for the figures 

.1/r. (tinicalii .—This rate seems to be considerably lower than the rate 
quoted in the Trade Journal-s. 

-Ifr. Clark.—At the beginning of the year? 

■Vr. Oinirala.—Yes. The price quoted was £8-10-0 excluding freight, 10 
per cent, duty, insurance ami handling charges. 

.1/r. Mather .—Tatas have told us in their evidence “We have heard of 
quotations for British Standard rails at prices as low as Rs 132 landed. 
We understand that the Bengal Nagpur Railway secured 8,500 tons at this 
price.’’ T should like to know whether it includes duty. 

.1/r. ('lark .—We would verify and let you know.* 

Mr. Mather .—Perhaps you can ascertain and let us know wh.at it in¬ 
cludes and also give us the latest pre-war price 

Mr. Clark .—We will get you that.* 

.1/r. Mather .—I take.it that with the rails you also ordered fish plates. 

.1/r. Clark.-Yes. 

Mr. Mather.—Then you will be able to give ns the price for the fish 
plates. 

Mr. Clark.-r-Yes. 

Mr. Mather .—I shall be glad if you will give us also the price of steel 
•sleepers. Have you bought steel sleepers recently from England? 


Tide Statement 11. 2 (6) and (6). 
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Mr. Clark.—l have got it here. The price landed in Calcutta may b<' 
taken as Rs. 221 per ton with the present duty. 

Mr. Mather. —It would perhaps be most convenient both to yourself and 
to us if you gave us the figures for rails, fish plates and sleepers in the form 
of a table.* 

Mr. Clark. —Yes. 

Mr. Mather. —Also such information as you can have on the nature o! 
the contract. We are inteiested in the question of freight. You probably 
have in your records a statement of freight paid per ton. 

Mr. Claih.—Yon want it for this specific contract for rails, fish plates ana 
steel sleepers nr for the latest pre-war contract? 

Mr. Ginwala.—In this case I want to know whether this price which you 
quoted just now represents the market price at the time you took delivery 
or the time the contract was made. It seems to mo much lower than the 
current prices about the time. 

Mr. Clark.—It must refer to the period when the contract was entered 
into. 

Mr. Ginwala. —If it w.is a year before that, the prices would be very 
much lower than the price we found in the Trade Journals. 

Mr. Clark. —The prices were indeed low. 

Mr. Ginwala. —There was a time sometime in 1022 ahen it reached a very 
tow level. 

Vresident. —In the autumn it rose again, but in May or June it began tc 
fall. 

Mr. Ginwala.—IVill you please let us know the date of the contract? 

Mr. Clark. —Yes.t 

Mr. Ginwala.—You have been using Tatas rails on your railway for ,i 
considerable time? 

Mr. Clark.-Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Do y'o\i find them generally to be of suitable quality? 

Mr. Clark.—Yos. 1 believe they are quite satisfactory. 

Mr. Kiaicalo,—They arc appro.vimately similar to the rails imported from 
Enghin.l ? 

Mr. Clark. —I believe so. 1 don’t think that they have been put to the 
same test. 

Mr. Ginwala.—They have not been in the track so long? 

Mr. Clark.—That is so, 

Mr. Ginwala. —Have you used Tatas structural steel, beams, angles, chan 
nels and so on to any great extent? 

Mr. Clark. —That I cannot say. , 

Mr. Ginwala.—Yon could not say that from your experience? 

Mr. Clark. —No. Would you like a statement on that?I 

Mr. Ginwala. —Yes. What are your total requirements of rails in a year? 

Mr. Clark.—I can get you the figures as to what wo have obtained in the 
past. 

Mr. Ginwala.—And also your future requirements under your new pro- 
gr.amme for 5 years. § 

Mr. Clark.—I am afraid I cannot give you that. 

Mr. Ginwala.— Your rate with Tatas is Rs. 110 per ton, • 

Mr. Clark.—That is for the broad gauge. 

* Vide Statement I. D (1). 

t Vide Statement II. 2 (6) and (6y. 

J Vide Statement I. h (5j>. 

? Vide Statement I. D (3). 
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Mr. Ginwala.—Eitve you got any other contract with them besides the 
one for the broad gauge? 

Mr. Clark.—There are different rates for narrow gauge. 

JIfr. Giniooia.—What are your rates for them? 

Mr. Clark.—I do not remember. 

Mr. Ginuioifl.—Your contract with Tatas is not equivalent to the whole 
of your requirements. You always have to buy some from the open market? 

Mr. Clark.—Onr contract with Tatas has not covered all our purchases. 

Mr. Cinwala .—In that case will you give us the rates at which you pur¬ 
chased in the open market for the corresponding periods? 

Mr. Clark .—I will endeavour to do that.* 

Mr. (Jtniqahi. —From what date was your contract with Tatas? 

Mr. Clark.—I cannot remember. 

Vresidertt.—It was actually from 1st April 1920 for five years. 

Mr. Ghiwala.—It has been in operation for the last three years. You 
may give us the rates at which you pnrcha.5e(l in the open market. You 
could ^ive this information. 

'Mr. Clark.—Bat all this information will take a long time to collect. 

Vresident.—l am afraid we have to ask you for a good deal of inform 
ition. We can hardly get on without that. 

Mr. Clark.—"We should prefer to give it as quickly as possible. 

Ml. b'iiiirola.—With regard to your contract with Tatas for freight, you 
have got a long term contract I take it. Your position is that you have 
given fairly low rates. Can you give ns an idea as to the difference it 
makes to Tatas? 

Mr. Clark .—I think we can give you this information.t 

Preiidenf. —Mr. Ginwala want.s to know not the difference in the total 
amonnts paid but simply the difference between the rate.s for Tatas and the 
’ates for the public. 

Mr. Mather. —Tutas’ contracts are for a fixed amount per ton mile. What 
are you charging the public now for carrying similar material not under 
contract ? 

Mr. Clark.--.til raw materials are charged at one rate for Tatas. 

President.—Does that mean that there is a variety of rates for a variety 
of articles. 

Mr. Olark.—There is the same late for the raw material but for the 
manufactured article.s there are different rates. 

Mr. Ginwala .—These figures in Tatas’ contracts must have been worked 
piit on some line.s. 

Mj‘. Clark.--Vie charge the iniblio rate in the first instance. Then we 
take the ton mileage on the raw materials calculated at the concession rate 
and deduct that from^the public rate. That is a rebate. 

Mr. Ginwala.—It is not clear to us how much rebate they get per toir 
mile and what is the difference between the rate that you charge to Tatas 
and the rate to the public. 

Mr. Clark.—Bat you do not chaige one universal rate foij, the public 
.Assuming manganese ore is despatched from A. we charge a different mile¬ 
age rate from A to B. from the mileage rate we charge from A to Z. 

J’residfnf.—Conld you take half a dozen different cases and work them 
out? 

Mr. Cfork.-Supposing that we put Rs. 60 lakhs as what the public pay 
and Tatas pay so much—would that do? ' 


* Vide Statement 11. 2 (7). 
t Vide Statement I. D (4). 




Mr. hotter.—According to your agreement, on 28th August 1908, building 
materials and plant were carried from any station on your line to Kalimati 
at one-fifteenth pie per maund-mile. May we take it that at the time the 
contract was entered into, it was more or less the commercial rate for 
ordinary traffic? 

Mr, Clark ,—Not much below the ordinary rate. 

Mr, Mather,-So you gave them a special concession even for that kind 
of traffic? 

Mr, Clark —That refers to the period of completion of works. 

Mr, Mather,—Since then of course the general railway tariff charges have 
gone up. How does that figure compare with the figure you would he wil¬ 
ling to give to a new industry starting now? Are we to take it that if this 
industry had not existed before, but had just come into existence, you would 
charge them about the same amount? 

Mr. Clark.—It is very doubtful that we would enter into the same long 
term contract for the same low rate. 

Mr. Mather.—In any case, supposing you gave concession rates now ,to 
a new company which is being started, would they be as low as you gave to 
Tatas in 1907 or 1908? v e , 

Mr. Ctnrk.—t think they have to be during the currency of the contract. 
I mean we have to take into consideration all the circumstances affecting an 
industry starting exactly under similar conditions and see whether it has a 
claim to make a demand for a similar rate. 

I’ri'sideiit. —Supposing another steel works were started at some point on 
your line would there be any legal obligation to give them the same rates? 

Mr. Clark .—You must examine all the conditions and ascertain what 
.vould be reasonable to give. 

rreaidrnt .—Would there be any legal obligation to give them the same 
rates as you give to Tatas under exactly the same conditions? 

Mr, Clark .—I am every doubtful whether we would be or not. It is a 
very important question: wo would probably not because of our changed 
conditions. 

Mr. Ghnrala .—I take it that Tatas' agreements are not affected by any 
mcrea.se that you make in the general tariff? 

Mr. Clark. —No. They are fixed rates. 

Mr. Cinwala .—Wo were given to understand that other companies doing 
■similar business get the same rates from you—the Indian Iron and Steel 
Company for instance, 

Mr. Chirk. -They have got the same concession rates for raw materials, 
riicy ivork out at the same rate in actual practice. 

■Ifr. triairuki.—When you have two companies getting the same rates, can 
you reasonably refuse the same rates to a company starting now? 

Mr. Clark .—It will be very difficult to say. It \jill mean very careful 
consideration. 

Mr. Cinwala .—In other countries, such as'Great Britain, they cannoi 
give any undue preference if it comes within that. Will you be compelled 
to give the same rates? 

Mr. Clark. —Y’es. 
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No. 83. 

Great Indian Peninsula Railway Co. 

Written^ 

Statement I.—Iteplies to questionnaire No. II (a), /rom the Great Indian 
Peninsula Jiailway Company^ dated 15ih December 1923. 

Your letter No. 271. dated 19th September 1923. 

With reference to your above quoted letter I beg to reply as follows:— 

(«) The weight and value of .«teel castingK 

imported 41 a such during the Ia.at two 

years.The total weight of steel castings imported 

for the us(L of the Mechanical Depart¬ 
ment is lof tons at an approximate 
value of Rs. 22,471. 

The total weight of ca.stings Impoiied for 
the Carriage and Wagon Department 
was about 546 tons at an approximate 
value of Rs. 5,79,945. 

Resides the alsiive 150 tons at a cost of 
Rs. 79,057 M'ere imported chiefly for 
use for bearings of bridges. 

(.5) The chief purposes for which these 

castings were used .... Tlic castings imported for the Mechanical 

Depaitmoni wei‘e principally used for 
the locomotive cylindrical buffer plungers 
.\ni ..OvkeU. 

I attach a statement .showing the chief 
purposes for which the castings imported 
for the Carriasre and Wagon Depart¬ 
ment were used. 

(c) The appro.ximate weight and value of 

steel easting.s imported as parts of 

wagons, locos., etc., etc. . . . Castings imported as parts of Carriage 

and Wagon stock was about 450 tons at 
an approximate value of Rs. 2,90,250. 

Those for locomotives amounted to 9121 
ton.s valued at Its. 13,89,245, approxi¬ 
mately. 

These figures are not iqchided in those given for Mechanical and Carriage and 
Wagon Departments in (a) above. 

(d) Annual requirements for the next five 

yeara.The Chief Mechanical Engineer and Chief 

^Engineer do not anticipate that the 
annual requirements of steel castinff.s 
for their Departments will increase to 
any appieciable extent during the next 
five years. 

The Carriage and Wagon Superintendent 
on the other hand, is of fftpinion that a 
tendency will be for more cast steel to 
be used in the construction of goods and 
coaching rolling stock. , . 

Deference paragraph 2 of your letfer.—The output of steel castings from 
the mechanical shops during the past two years was 75f tons. 

Deference paragraph S. —^The amount of steel scrap sold during the past 
12 months was 3,2^ tons and the amount of wrought iron scrap sold during the 
same period was 6,980 tons. 



GREAT INDIAN PENINSULA RAILWAY COMPANY. 
(Incorporated in England.) 

Stobss Department. 


Statement showing the quantity and value of steel castings imported for 
the Carriage and Wagon Department during the two official years 1921-22 
and 1922-23, and the chief purposes for which they were used. 


Jtem 

Articles. 

iMPOttTED nVRINO 
THE YEAR 1921-22. 

Imported during 
THE YEAR 1022-2.3. 

1 Chief purpoeee for 
which used. 

^'o. 

Weight. 

Invoice 

value. 

Weight. 

Invoice 

value. 




£ 


£ 



Axle boxc« 

81 Tons. 

7,363 

298 Toitf 

14,172 

For carriages ^n9 
wagons. 

2 

Brackets for pared 
rack-s. 

mi 

m 

IJ Tons 

126 

For canlages. 

3 

! ToupUnKs for India 
rubber train pipes. 

12 Tons 

3,797 

6J Tons 

1,087 

For carriages, 

wagons and engines. 

4 

Fasteners for securing 
gauze blinds. 

2 qrs. 

37 

1 Cwt. 

65 

For carrtagffi. 

r. 

Handles and locks 

4 Tons 

1,270 

2} Tons 

549 : 

For carriages. 

6 i 

Hinges 

2,778 Nos. 

607 i 

5,800 Nos. 

518 

For carrisgt doors. 

7 

Horn checks 

2S Tons 

1,679 

32 Tone 

1,200 

For bogie canlages 
and wagons. 

8 

Nozzles for train pipes 

3 TOU.S 

768 

4 Tone 

402 

For carriages and 
wagons. 

For oartiages 

and wagons. 

9 

Pivot centres top and 
b^toin. 

24 Nos. 

107 

4 Nos. 

15 

10 

Pintos face for axle 
boxes. 

26 Tons 

2,475 

46 Tons 

1,926 

For carriages and 
wagons. 


Siiifr.ment Il.—lieplies to questionnaire No. 11 (h), jrom the G. 1. P. Baihoay 
Company, dated 0th November 1023. 

Your letter No. 272, dated 19th September 1923. 

Reference your above quoted letter. I beg to reply to the questionnaire 
sent therewith as follows:— ^ 

Question 7.—-The consumption of the kinds of steel included in the Messrs. 
Tata Iron and Steel Company’s statement is estimated at about 16,000 tons 
annually for the next 6 years—nearly all on revenue account. 

Question 2 .—Our revenue expenditure during the five years would increase 
by 6 lakhs annually if the increased import duty were levied only on 
items of Question 1. The increase on capital expenditure on these items 
would be small. 

Question If the higher import duty was charged on fabricated steel as 
well our revenue expenditure would be increased from its present amount b,y 
from 3 to 5 per cent, and capital open line expenditure by from 6 to i 
per cent. 

Question i.—I consider that the incresse of expenditure would bo of suclt a 
magnitude as to render an increase in rates and fares necessary or to 
prevent a reduction in rates and fares which might otherwise have been 
possible. 















Question 5.-Jn construction the cost of steel and iron forma a much 
larger proportion of the total capital cost and the result of an increase m 
import duty would have the effect of increasing the cost of construction 
f*om 8 to 10 per cent, and, I consider, would retard the construction of rail, 
ways in India. 

Question 6. —Yes, if it means cheap steel and iron. 

Question 7.—If it is found impossible to establish the steel and inju 
industry without protection I consider that the protection given sliould 
take the form of a bounty. 


Statement 111.—Beplies to questionnaire No. II (8), from the, (}, /. P. Itait- 
iniy Compainj, dated 7th Novcmher 19M. 

Vour letter No 31.S. dated 26th September 1923. 

Reference your above quoted letter. I beg to reply to the questionnaiie 
sent therewith as follows: — 

Que,stion I. —The total number of wagons in service on this Railway is 
19,667. Of these the main types are as fnllow.s: — 

0{>en Wagons - 

‘<-w))eo!ed. ... 4 

Bogie.22! 

Covereil Wagon's- - 

4-U’hcelerI ..... ..... Ii.(j2(i 

Pecic .... . 

Question 2. —Oiir annual rcquiretncnts of new wagon stord; of main types 
for the ne.vt five years are: — 


f'apifal . 

Revenue (Rencv. al.-,) 


Covered. 

243 

12.-1 


Question S .—It is not our practice to build wagons in our own shops. 
Occasionally, when a special type is required, the work is undertaken by us 

Question 4. To date 200 wagons built in India have been purchased. 
Question 5 .— 

(a) C.i.f. Indian port plus landing charges, freight, insurance and 
duty (without wheels and axles); prices 1922-23. 


Open wagon 0-2 type . . . .3,112 

Covered wagons, A-2 type . 8,067 

do. finally erected and ready to run (without 
wheels and axles): prices 1922-23. 



Open wagons, (’-2 
Covered wagons, A-2 









Question fi. The tare weights of open and covered wagons are approxi¬ 
mately identical. The thicker body sheets in open wagons counterbalance 
the additional superstructure in the case of covered wagons. The approxi¬ 
mate weights of component parts accor'ing to different classes of metal 
are given below :— 




T. 

('. 

gr. Il>.- 

A. Total u'cijiht of uaj-fui 


. 10 

7 

2 0 

JJ. “ li ” Class‘■terl 


0 

7 

3 19 

('. “ i) ’’ Clash 


1 

9 

0 22 

1). Steel eastings .... 


0 

12 

2 . (i 

K. Sjnin<{ steel .... 


. 0 

8 

2 5 

K. vSteel plates ami sheet> < 


2 

10 

0 11 

C. •S(ru‘'tural steel .... 


a 

4 

.a 0 

H. Wrought Iron .... 



Xil. 


I. Inm ra.ttings .... 


0 

1 

0 10 

J. Mild stee!. 


1 

a 

0 24 

K. .Miscellaneou.s A. V. B. gear, rivets, bolls, etc. 

. 0 

10 

<1 i.a 


Question 7 .—We are not considering the use of basic open-hearth steel 
for wagon axles, tyres and springs. I am aware that the British Standard 
Specifications mention that either acid or basic steel can be used; the alter¬ 
natives have been considered by our Consulting Engineers who decided on 
acid and this 1 am informed, by iny technical advisor.,is a sound decision. 

Question 8 .—I think that the establishment of a wagon building industry 
in India is desirable. It is, of course, understood that the industry must be 
on sound lines, producing an article as good as the English one at approxi¬ 
mately the same prices. 

Question S .—I do not think that it would be desirable for each Railway 
Administration to develop wagon works. 

Question 10 .—Assuming that it is necessary to give assistance to wagon 
companies I consider that the assistance should be given in the form of a 
bounty. 

Question 11.—It assistance were given to wagon companies in a fbrm 
which increased the cost of wagons to Railways to any considerable extent 
then the result would be an increase in Railway working expenses which 
would prevent or postpone a reduction in rates and fares and would also 
retard the construction of new Railways. 
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statement IV.—letter, dated 22nd December 1929, from the Agent, 6. 1. t. 

Bailway, to the Tariff Board. 

4 

As requested by the Tariff Board at their interview with the Agent of this 
railway on the 28th November. 1923, I submit the following further informa¬ 
tion required by them:— 

» 

(fl) Cost, insurance, freight, custom charges Statement (Annexure A) is attached giv 
for rails, steel sleepers, wagons (under* ing the information, 
frames), girders, loco engines, loco 
boilers, fi^plates, c.i. ])ots and c.i. 
chairs imported during 1011*14 and 
1920-23. 

(6) No. of wagons oidei’ed on the cnri'cnt .>40 wagons l^ve been ordeied against 
year’s budget on the llailway Boai-d’a the current year’s budget on the Rail- 
call for tenders for 1922*2.3. nay Board’s call for tenders. 

(c) A copy of the works ordeis issued in our A copy iff the worlis oitlem issued i» 
Carr & Wagon shops for the erec* attached *. The siii)ervi8ion charges 

tion of goods vehicles by our own actually charged off to these jolw ore— 

Staff was ealled for and the Bt>ard 
desired to know what 8U|)erviHion 
charges were actually chargMl off to 
those jobs. 

Shop charges.— Includes wages of (^barge¬ 
men, Maistries, coolies working ia 
Shops, leave time with full pay allowed 
to all Mechanics and to all sUff when 
shops aro closed on public holidays, 
2.>% on the actual outlay incurred on' 
erection of wagons are charged on 
account of this head under Labour. 

Qeneral chargee.— Includes wages of coo¬ 
lies employed on general work, Drivers 
tif stationary and shop engines, Yard 
Shunters, Pointsmen, Muccodums work¬ 
ing in yard, sick time of Mechanics and 
Workshop men including injury time- 
and Pasteur Institute time, put off 
duty on account of infectious disease, 
Mnnsbi allowance to Mechanics, pay 
allowed to workmen on volunteer ser¬ 
vice, stock-taking, making cofBns, wages 
of timekeepers, Tallymen, Local house 
allowance and special local allowance 
])aid to them, House allow'ance to pcors 
(ff the time-office. These arc calculated 
at- the rate of 44% on wages and shop 
charges outlay and divided in equal 
proportion under wages and stores ex¬ 
penditure, vide para. 1376, page 336 
of the Agent’s Handbook, as shown in 
the first three items and pl-m extra 3% 
grain compensation allow'ance and 6% 
for electrical energy. In addition to 
this 5% for machinery charges is levied 
on these jobs to cover the expenditure 
of wear and tear of the machinery of 
the shops. When the wagons are 
construct on Capital Account 7% 
indirect charges are levied to meet the 

• Not printed. 
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(</) Carriage aii<i Wagon 8hop rate of wages 
in ]9U aiul in 1923. What sum of 
money is represented i)y a 5% rise in 
our present wages bill, including in 
this all items shown as wages in 
Capital anfl Revenue Accounts ? 

(e) Whether we are going to he in a position 
to market every year the amount of 
steel scrap given in our letter No. S. 
9-3 of 2nd November and the rcasmis 
for the rather exceptional amount of 
wrought iron which we are able to put 
the market. 


rent and heavy repairs of machinery 
and that only when the cost of the 
work done in the shojrs exceed Bs. 
1,000 vide para. 291, Chapter IV of 
State Railway Open Line Code, VoL 
I PrY). Issue. 

Please' see statemejit (Annexure 11) sent 
herewith. A 5% rise in our present 
W'ages bill will amount to Us. 21,58.000 
per annum. 


It is not possible to say whether we are 
likely to market the same amount of 
steel scrap every year, as it de])end8 on 
the scrap released by Dejiartments. 
The reasons for the rather exceptional 
amount of wrought iron which we are 
able to put on the market was due to 
the fact that quite 70% of it wa.s mild 
steel scrap returned as iron and as the 
latter was going out of use the |)ercent* 
age of mild st^l to iron would conse- 
quently increase. 



ANNEXUBE A. 
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ANNEXURE B. 

Carriage and Wagon Department. 

Statement showing rates of wages paid to shop staif in 1914 and 1923. 



f’ay in 191-t. 

Pay in 1923. 

Foremen. 

40(1 - 5(H) 

.5.50—050 

■('hargemen ..... 

127—27.’-. 

140- 42.5 

Fitters ...... 

;i«— 4s 

74— SO 

Blacksmiths. 

42 - 58 

74- 91 

Caipcnters. 

iif— 42 

t«- 74 

Coolies ...... 

1,1- 14 

21— 211 

Machincmen ..... 

30- .74 

(»0- 8(i 


Htatement V.—TMter dated 11th Janmry 102-i, from the Agent, G. I. P. 
Jlailway, to the Tariff Board, 

In continuation of this office letter, dated 7th January 1924, I send here¬ 
with a statement .showing figures of the cost of wagons and locomotive? 
three years l>efore and after the war. 

■Statement showing Engines, boilers and rolling stock and average costs and freight 
per ton received during the following years from England. 


19U-12 






No. 

Weight 

Coa 

Vreight 

Cost, 

average 

rate 

per 

ton 

Freight, 
a\erage 
raU* 
per 
ton 






Tons 

£ 

£ 

£. 8. d. 

£. s. d. 

"Wagons 




344 

1,941 

38,416 

1,919 

19 15 10 

0 19 9 

Coaches 




49 

846 

iri.iV* 


17 18 9 

1 7 2 

Wheels and Axles 




884 

1,129 

21,725 

988 

19 4 10 

0 17 6 

Engines 




38 

3,233 

119,600 

8,827 

36 19 10 

2 14 7 

Boilers 




23 

344 

15,251 

996 

44 6 8 

2 17 ir 





1912-23 

Wagons 




665 

5.231 

106,935 

8,269 

20 8 10 

1 It 7 

€oach« 




55 

948 

16,637 

1,422 

17 11 0 

1 10 0 

Wheels and Axle? 




1,550 

1,979 

38,091 


)19 4 11 

0 17 6 

3lDgiQoe 




36 

3,118 

188,566 

10,123 

44 8 10 

3 4 11 

BoUen 




24 

343 

16,970 

1,071 

49 9 6 

3 2 5 
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1«13-U 



j 

i Ko. 

Weight 

Cost 

1 

Freight 

Coat, 
average 
rate 
prr j 
ton 

Freight, 

average 

rate 

per 

ton 




Tons 

£ 

£ 

£. 8. d. 

£ 8. d. 

WagoiH 

•” • • 

960 

7,485 

! 

1 197,716 

1 

11,083 

26 8 4 

1 9 7 

Coaches 

. . . 

97 

1,470 

1 37,232 

2,99» 

i 

25 6 7 : 

2 0 8 

Wheels and .Axles 


2, SOS 

2,964 

63,758 

3,890 

21 10 2 

1 8 3 

Kngines 


76 

6,778 

210,634 

21,700 

i 

32 8 1 

3 4 0 

Boilers 

. . . 

24 

311 

20,684 

895 

1 

66 10 2 1 

2 17 7 



1920-21 

Wagons 


632 

8,631 1 

412,350 

42,028 

1 

47 15 6 

4 18 9 

Coaches 


40 

! 

693 

64,404 

5,199 

i 

92 18 8 ; 

1 

7 10 1 

Wheels and .Axles 

. • • 

1,424 

1,013 

77,964 

6,456 

1 

40 15 1 

3 7 0 

Engines 

. . • 

41 

4,801 

634,594 

58,583 

120 14 11 

11 19 7 

Boilers 

. . . 

25 

289 

53,479 

2,171 

115 16 11 

7 10 8 



1921-22 

Wagons 

1 

138 

2,270 

109,416 

9,837 

48 4 0 

4 6 8 

Coacher- 








Wheels and .Axles 

. . . 

276 

371 

15,111 

1,252 

40 14 7 

3 7 6 

Engines 


*■ 1 






Bolleis 


18 

227 , 

36.256 

1,704 

159 14 7 

7 10 2 



1922-23 

Wagons 


753 1 

4,365 

249,032 

15,763 

57 1 0 ; 

1 

12 3 

Coaches 

* 


! 





Wheels and Axles 

. 

1,606 

2,000 ; 

60,240 

5,000 

30 2 5 

2 10 0 

Engines 

f 

1 

49 

7,482 

292 1 

162 13 10 

5 IS 2 

Boilers 

. 

24 

399 

46,765 

2,932 

114 14 0 

7 6 11 
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Oral evidence of Mr. R. McLEAN, Agent, Great Indian 
Peninsula Railway, recorded at Bombay on 
the 28th November 1923. 


Pretidenf. —I think perhaps it might he convenient to take each in 
turn of the replies which you sent us in reply to our three letters. Let us 
deal with the general questionnaire first. The reply to that is in your letter 
of 6th November 1923. Your reply to the first question is that you require * 
only about 16,000 tons of steel of the kinds included in the Tata Iron and 
Steel Company’s statement and that is your probable requirement for the 
next 5 years. Which is the most important item in making up that 
total? 

Mr. McLean. —Rails and steel sleepers. Taking our five years pro¬ 
gramme rails and steel sleepers come to 64,000 tons, i.e., 13,000 tons a 
year. 

President.—So rails and sleepers are the most important items. Have 
you got figures to show how much of this is rails and how much sleepers? 

Mr. McLr.an. —Roughly half and half. 

President. —You had formerly, I think, a contract with Tatas for rails 
which ended in 1920-21. Was it just for one year? 

Mr. McLean. —The contract was for five years. It was in force during 
the war when as the Railway Roard took over all the output the contract wa- 
really inoperative We got the rails from the Railway Board supplies. 

President. —There was just one .vear left to run after the control was 
taken off. 

Mr. McLean.—Yes, and my recollection is that we got no rails in that 
year. 

y’lT.sideiif.—Could you give us the figures for the price which the Railuun 
Company had to pay for rails since the war, apart from the rails bought from 
the Tatas? Tatas have themselves given the figures of the prices paid to 
them. • ’ 

Mr. McLean. —I have not got a list of all the prices paid but I have 
got here a statement of the most recent prices. The most recent price 
for rails from England ivas quoted on the 2.5tli October of this year at 
£7-13-9 a ton f.o.b., and freight and landing charges brought the price u|i 
to £9-0-1. The freight came to £0-17-6 and landing charges to £0-8-10. 

Mr. Mather. —^What kind of rails are these? 

ilfr. McLean. —90 lb. flat-footed rails. 

President. —These are the only figures that you have got at the moment? 

Mr. McLean. —Yes. • 

President. —It would be useful if you could give us the other figures for 
the po.st-war years, I think. 

Mr. McLean. —I shall have to get these compiled and send them to you.* 

President. —How would that price landed in India at £9 compare with 
the pre-war price? 

Mr. McLean. —I think it is slightly above. 

President.-^T)o you anticipate that a price as low as this is likely to 
•continue very long? 

Mr. McLean. —^To reply to that one has to anticipate the state of Eurou* 
in the near future. It is not possible for me to say. 


Vide Statement IV (a). 
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/'resident—What I was thinking is this. After all, the general rise in 
the price level is at least 60 per cent, and if, in the case of a thing like 
rails, the increase in price is very much smaller, 16 or 30 per cent., it is 
always a question, I think, how far that state of things can continue, indefi¬ 
nitely. 

Mr. Mclson.—I am afraid I am not competent to reply to that. It is 
only the steel people who could reply to a question of that sort. 

President.—In answer to question 2 you say “ our revenue expenditure 
would increase by Rs. 6 lakhs annually if the increased import duty were 
levied on items of question 1.” This represents the difference between 10 
• and 33i per cent. 

Mr. Mclfon.—It. is our reply to the second question. 

President.—I imagine it must be so because on working out the price 
per ton on that basis it conies to something like Rs.,, 131, whereas if_ it 
was the whole 33i per cent, the price would be as low as Rs. 94 which 
seems out of the question. So. I take it, it must bo the dilference between 
10 and 33i per ceift. duty. At the present moment you are not actually 
paying any duty at all on stores coming in. 

Mr. MeLmn.—'We ar# not actually paying. 

President.—That was the result of the decision of the High Court in 
a suit brought by the Company anil on appeal has been launeheil in the 
Privy Council. Of course until that is decided the present state will 
coutinne? 


Mr. McLean. —Yes. 

President.—In your answer to question 3 you say “ If a higher import 
duty was charged on fabricated steel a.s well, our revenue expenditure would 
be increased from its present amount by from 3 to 5 per cent,, and capital 
open line expenditure by from 5 to 7 per cent.” The figures here are in 
pereentage.s, whereas in the previou.s answer they are m lakhs? 

Mr. McLean.—I may explain here that we had difficulty in replying 
to this question in the terms-put “ structural steel imported in a fabricated 
condition.” What we assumed in giving our replies was that all steel will 
eventually be liable to a tariff, whatever tariff may be decided on, and 
on that'basis we worked out the average proportion of our total expenditure 
on steel to our total expenditure for fhe year. The percentage we have 
given is the proportion of the expenditure on steel to our total working 
expenses. 

Mr. Ginwala.—Z to 5 per cent, on the total revenue expenditure? 


Mr. McLean. —^Yes. 

Presidenf.—Could you give the approximate figure of your revenue ex¬ 
penditure? . , • V * 

Mr MeJ-cun.—Our revenue expenditure on the present scale is about 
Rs n'erores a year and onr ca|,ital expenditure on the .Vyear Itfograimne 
is approximatelv 4 crores a'year or 20 crores for the five year.s. If the duty 
were increased to 33J per cent, on all steel we should have tn/pend 1^1 
to Rs 1-4 crores extra on capital account in that period. If we assume 
the figure at Rs. ].25 crores in the five years then in order *0 earn the 
ordinary standing charges of interest at 6 per cent., we have to get 71 
lakhs a'vear in net earnings, which means 30 lakhs a year in Rtoss ®*nings^ 
The nett earnings are the difference between gross earnings and work ng 
expenses. .\t present our working ratio is about /S per cent., .and, then ^ 

the net earnings represent only one-fourth part of ‘'j® ^“V^f^^capital 
interest at 6 per cent, on the U crores, the figure I have taken wr “P«ab 
comes to 7} lakhs a vear. To meet this interest charge we must earn Rs. 30 
Ss In addition we should have to earn, aay, Ra. 45 lalihs to cover he 
additional ordinary Revenue expenditure or, say, Rs. 76 lakhs a year 
C resuTtl tharwe have to earn Rs. 7i lakhs extra nett annually and to 
get that we have to take Rs. 30 lakhs gross. 
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.Ur. Mai/ier.—That is at tlie present ratio. You have the aiternative oi 
meeting it by an additional Rs. 30 lakhs of gross earnings by an increase- 
in traffic or by increasing your rates to produce the extra Rs. 1\ lakhs. 

Mr. McLean. —The increase in traffic is problematic: one anticipates 
increases of course, but extra earnings mean again extra expenditure and 
the return would in any event be reduced by paynjents for duty. 

President. —But supposing there is a rise in the customs duty, you say 
you will find an increase in the working expenditure. I do not quite 
follow why you say that you assume that your gross revenue would have to 
Increase by Rs. 30 lakhs in order to leave you another Rs. lakhs in revenue 

Mr. McLean again repeated his previous explanation, 

President. —It is not a question of actual working expenditure. It is 
a return on capital got to be met from revenue. 

Mr. McLean. —Yes. This particular item. 

President. —The.se percentages you have given—3 to 5 per cent.—they 
would iiiclinie nil the steel in your locomotives, oU*. ? 

Mr. McLean.—ThQuo refer to ordinary working expenses and include 
all steel used for that purpose. We found it impossible to make any 
separation in terms of structural steel on the information we had. 

President. —I quite understand your difficulty in trying to separate the 
(lifiorcnt items. I)ut it is of some im])ortanee to us to try and ascertain it to- 
some extent. Jf you eo\ild give us, for instance, your probable expenditure 
on wagons and tbo probable expenditure on locomotives that would be 
useful. 

Mr. M(Leini .—Our expenditure in the five-year programme on locomotives 
will bo almost negligible, and thereafter our expenditure will depend on 
oui- policy. But for wagons J will give you the figures. For our five-year 
programme we have estimated to buy 775 goods wagons a year and coaching 
underfranies 89 a year. The cost of these landed in Bombay but excluding 
duty is Rs. 36*5 lakhs a year, for the wagons and 11*45 lakhs for the 
coaching underframes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Is that for a complete wagon? 

Mr. McLean. —Ves. For all the integral paiLs of a wagon landed in 
Bombay, Imt excluding duty. The duty at 33^ per cent, is Rs. 12*17 lakhs on 
wagons and Hs. 3*81 luklis on the coaching umlorfromes. The present duty js 
Rs. 4*22 lakhs on the wagons and Rs. V14 lakhs on the underfranies. 

President. — Are you calculating the duty at 33i per cent, on the whole 
value of the wagon, or on the steel in the wagon? 

Mr. McLean. —On the wliolo imported price. A wagon is nearly all 
steel, and if the present duty were increased from 10 to 33J per cent., we 
.shall have to find Ks. 7*9o lakhs additional for duly on goods wagons and 
Hs. 2'()7 laldis on tho duty on underframcH or Hs. lOJ lakhs net. 

President.—Would it be possible to give the ojher important items which 
contribute very materially to the increased expenditure? 

Mr. McLean.—1 do not follow. • 

President. —You said that it would cost you 3 to 5 per cent, on Rs. 11 
crores: that would bo something like Rs. 55 lakhs a year extra Revenue ex¬ 
penditure. What I have got really in mind is tliis. If we know what your 
principal items were, it might bo possible for us to say that there was 
no need of putting the duty on these particular things, because they are 
not going to be produced in this country at all for some time. For instance, 
there is no one in India who can make wheels and axles. Although it may 
not be possible to make a minute separation, if we knew what the imported 
items were, we might be able, to some extent, to cut out what it need not 
include. 

Mr. McLean. —We shall have to work that out specially. I can of course 
give you figures for steel work, girders, etc., i.e., fabricated steel that Is 
required on the 6-year programme. The money we expect to spend on that 
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is 80'16 lakhs on 26,720 tons of material and I caknilate the rise owing to 
the increased duty at 1876 lakhs. , 

Mr. Ginwala. —Is this capital or revenue? 

Mr. McLean. —Very largely revenue—mostly renewals. 

President.—I think probably the best way would be to take only the 
large items. You have got the large items which account for the really 
substantial expenditure. It would be of some use to us to know what the 
cost in their case is going to be. I do not want to give your office a lot 
of trouble in giving information which may not bo of us4 to us. Mr. Mather 
knows exactly what we want and it would be of use if he could see your 
people about it. 

Mr. Mather.—So far as I know the main things we would want are 
rails and fi.shplates, .steel sleepers, wagons and fabricated steel. There are 
no other big items. You have already told us that the expenditure on 
locomotives will be negligible. 

Mr. McLean. —We import practically no .steel eastings so that that ivill 
■cover everything of any significance. I think I have got figures and can 
give you nio.st of them.* But we shall be quite ready to place at your 
disposal any figures you may de.siro which can be readily compiled. 

President. —^You say “ In construction the cost of steel and iron forms 
a much larger proportion of the total capital cost.” I gather that you are 
now here distinguishing the capital expenditure on new linos from open 
lines? 

Mr. McLean. —That is so. 

President. —And the result of an increase in import duty would have 
the effect of increasing the cost of construction from 8 to 10 per cent.? 
Working on the basis of the 10 per cent, it comes to this, apparently, that 
the cost of the iron and steel is about .8/7th of your total capital expenditure 
on new construction. I don't know whether that i.s what the percentage you 
give seems to suggest. 

Mr. McLean. —These figures were taken from two representative lines, 
one is the Majri-Rajpur and the other a section of the Itarsi-Nagpur 
Railway. The amount of steel, in these two sections, was estimated and 
the increase, it this duty were added, w.'vs put down in terms of rupees. 

President. —What it must mean on that basis is that the steel and 
iron in these two eases must have been about 3/7th of the total expenditure. 
That is simply working on purely arithmetical calculation on the figures 
given. Does that include iron as well as steel? 

Mr. McLean. —Iron is hardly usea now-a-days. 

President. —It is practically all steel now? 

Mr. McLean. —Yes. 

President. —Is not cast, iron used to a certain c.xtent? 

Mr. McLean. —Not in the sections that we took. We are using steel 
sleepers as well. 

President.—la answer to question 6—the question was whether the company 
considered it desirable that steel manufacture should be established in 
India—you say “ Yes, if it means cheap steel and iron.” Supposing it 
meant that owing to protection the prices went up for a certain number 
of years but ultimately became cheaper—it is rather hypothetical, I admit, 
but I put it to you on that basis—would the railway think that it would 
be worth paying something more in order to secure the eventual result? 

Mr. McLean,—I take it the inference underlying that is that ultimately 
the cost of Indian steel will be less than imported steel. I should say that - 
the railways would require a firm guarantee that that would happen before 
approving of a temporary increase in price. ^ _ 


Not received. 
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years W Z. ^haMhe 

run their concerns as business propositions and as such they have to^resist 
anything which in their opinion will put up their working expenses There 
may be, and there often are, political and other reasons which do not 
tl“* “* 'leculing the question of tariff. Their view 

IS that if the Government decide that the steel industry ought to be pro- 
tected till it IS on its own feet, it is safer to give that in the tonn of a 
subsidy or bounty. 

President, That is it should bo done in a form which would not raise the 
railway expenditure? 


Mr. McLean. —^Yes, not directly. 

President—You had a good deal of difficulty, I take it, during the war 
in getting the supplies of the steel you wanted? 

Mr. McLean. —Very great difficulty. 

President. Supposing there were another war, it would make a good 
deal of difference to the railways, would it not, if steel were manufactured 
in large quantities in India? 


Mr. McLean.—It depends entirely on the nature of the war. After all 
the last war continued for ii years and the immediate results were felt for 
the best part of 7 years. Stocks of Railway equipment were depleted to 
equip overseas expeditions. But if you had no overseas expedition and 
there was only a short war, the railways have big resources on which the.\ 
can fall back to keep them going. 

President. —If the war was a short war you would not regard the absence 
of steel industry in India as a serious handicap? 

Mr. McLean. —I should say no. 

President. —You say that the railwa.ys hold a certain amount of reserve. 
That is to say they havo always got a certain number of rails, etc., in 
stock ? 


Mr. McLean .— ^Yes. 

President. —As regards the purchase of stores what is the present policy 
of the Company—1 mean purcliascs in India? 

Mr. McLean. —The policy of tho Company is to buy in the cheapest 
market. If we get material in India which is as cheap as material from 
England, and of the same quality, we buy here. 

President .— Tlie Company are not subject to the ordinary Stores rules? 

Mr. McLean. —They have their own rules. 

President. —In that matter they are not subject to the control of the 
Government ? 


Mr. McLean. —No. Not entirely. 

President. —Since the decision of the High Court customs duty is not 
payable on your imports. T take it that you lirnore (ha Customs in deciding 
where you bny. Take the case of imported rails at £0 a ton, and if the 
Indian price is quoted to you at £9-5 you would purchase in England? 

Mr. McLean.—I think wo would, it being cheaper. But here T want to 
make a remark. The figures I gave you for the price of rails were quoted 
in London in October this year. We made a comparison between the prices 
after allowing the duty of 10 per cent, and the Railway Board’s price 
and we found that oven at a 10 per cent, duty the price of English rails 
comes to'Rs. 148-8-0 at Bombay duty paid, whereas the Tata Company’s 
rails at Bombay come to Rs. 167. So tho effect is that the Tata Company 
have actually now got a tariff in their favour to the extent of 231 psc cent. 

President. —^I am afraid I do not follow. The price that the Railway 
Board pay is Rs. 166. How do you arrive at Es. 167? 

voi,. HI 2d 



Mr. McLean,—We are taking the price at Bombay so far as the Great 
Indian Peninsula Railway is concerned. Tata's rails at Bombay cost Rs. 167 
whereas English rails even after paying duty cost Rs. 148-8-0. 

President. —The price paid last month, would that be effected by the 
current rate of exchange? 

Mr. McLean. —Yes. 

President. —These are sterling prices? 

Mr. McLean. —^Yes. 

President. —For purposes of this calculation it is converted into Rs. 15 
per Pound? 

Mr. McLean. —Yes. 1— id. to the rupee. 

President. —Wo shall be indebted to you if you will let us have the prices 
your Company have been paying in the earlier years just to see how it has 
been varying. The f.o.b. prices actually quoted are very substantially below 
the trade paper .quotations for heavy rails, even the export quotations. 

Mr. McLean.—I think the trade quotation is generally for small par¬ 
cels. If you buy a very big iconsignment it is very much cheaper. 

President. —What was the quantity of rail ordered by you in this case? 

Mr. McLean. —I think it would be about 16,600 tons. That of course is 
subject to verification. These are our requirements for the year. 

President. —Your custom is to order your requirements for one year at 
a time? 

Mr. McLean. —The indents go Home for the requirements of one year. 

President. —Your order would be more or less for about one year’s require¬ 
ments P 

Mr. McLean. —As a rule it covers our working year. It may so happen 
that the Board places orders in instalments. 

Mr. Ginwala. —I .would like you to work out for the Board what it 
would cost the shareholders of the Company if this duty was increased. 

Mr. McLean.—1 can say it would cost them nothing, because there is 
not likely to be any surplus profits before the contract expires. 

Mr. Oinwala. —It may be that y»u will be able to make surplus profits 
afterwards? 

Mr. McLean. —^Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —What is the capital cost of the line? 

Mr. McLean. —Rs. 73 crores. 

Mr. Gimcala. —What is'the total capital held by the Company? 

Mr. McLean. —£2,675,000. The actual distribution of surplus profits 
between the State and the Company is fixed by contract. J^th goes to 
the State—^tth to the Company. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Is your working expenditure settled by contract? 

Mr. McLean. —It is settled by the Railway Board who approve our 
budget.year by year. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Would you estimate it at 75 per cent, of your gross 
earnings ? 

Jllr. Mcl.ean. —75 per cent, was the ratio last year. After the net revenue 
is computed it is devoted to the payment of interests on the Secretary of 
State’s debentures, payment of interest on overdrafts and the guaranteed 
interest on the Company’s capital which is 3 per cent. 

Mr. Ginwala. —What would the surplus in a' normal year come to? 

Mr. McLean. —It has been a very small sum. It has never, I think, been 
more than 3 per cent, on the Company’s capital, say, 12 to 15 lakhs a year. 

Mr. Ginwala. —The Company’s shareholders are guaranteed their 3 per 

cent.? I , ‘'i 
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Mr. McZean. — Yes. 

Mr. Oinwala .—^What is the effect on their profits of any additional es* 
penditureP 

Mr. McLean. —Profits might be wiped out it there is an increase in 
working expenditure. 

Mr. Ginwala.—U the Government guaranteed that, no question of bounty 
comes in at all? 

Mr. McLean. —So far as the railways are concerned, I don’t think they 
are interested in how a duty is applied. On general grounds many people 
hold that bounty or subsidy is bettor than duty. But if it raises prices 
the effect is much the same. 

Mr. Oinwala. —Most of the property is Government property? 

Mr. McLean. —^Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Most of the profits are Government profits? 

Mr. McLean. —^Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Therefore the shareholders may well claim that they are 
entitled to some consideration on the ground that their surplus profits 
would be reduced. The point I am putting is that, assuming that 12 to 16 
lakhs would he the normal surplus profits, if the shareholders were guaranteed 
that, it would be immaterial to them whether the protection is by means 
of a bounty or import duty? 

Mr. McLean. —They would be debarred from the benefit of better adminis¬ 
tration of the property. 

Mr. Ginwala. —^You have taken your revenue expenditure at Rs. 12 
crores. The total consumption of steel as far as we have got the figures 
now would mean an increase of about 30 to 50 lakhs a year. 

Mr. McLean.—I have taken the average figure of 44 lakhs. 

Mr. Ginwala. —^’That would include extra charges on capital? 

Mr. McLean. —That is only revenue. 

Mr. Ginwala.—What I mean to say is that the capital charge ultimately 
becomes revenue charge? 

Mr. McLean. —Not on railways. 

Mr. Ginwala.—Bat the sinking fund is revenue. 

Mr. McLean. —Wo have no sinking fund. 

Mr. Ginwala. —But your assets stand on the capital side of your book. 
Interest has to be paid out of the net revenue and to that extent it becomes 
a revenue charge? 

Mr. McLean.—You have got to earn your standing charges. 

Mr. Ginwala.—I was not able to follow your calculations—the capital 


charge of Rs. 4 crores a year on an average. 

Mr. McLean.—Oar expenditure in the next 6 years, I mean open line 
expenditure, is put down at 20 crores, that is at ,4 crores a year. If the 
duty on steel is increased from 10 to 33i per cent, we consider that it 
would mean an extra expenditure to the extent of 1 to li crores. 

Mr. Oinwala.—On what basis is 6 to 7 per cent, worked out? 


'Mr. McLean.—Oa the analysis of our working cost worked out in the 
form of an index price from the Capital and Revenue Accounts. I* 
with the help of Mr. Findlay Sliirras in Bombay. Unless one is a railway 
man it is extraordinarily hard to analyse the account. 

Mr. Oinwala.—Can you tell us approximately what the capital expen¬ 
diture of 4 crores means, what is it spent on? 

Mr. McLean.Spent on new houses, revenue works, rolling stock and 


Mr. Ginwala.—How much steel is going to be used in that? 

Mr McLean.—We have actually got figures for the 6-year programme. 

2i>2 
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tfr. Oinwala. —We would like to have them. 

Mr. McLean. —That we can give you.* 

Mr. Ginwala. —That will enable us to see how much difference it would 
make to the Company. Do you say that you worked out this figure of 6 to 
7 per cent, on Mr. Findlay Shirras’ index price basis P 

Mr. McLean. —The index price basis was used to work out the revenue 
figures. 

Mr. Gintcala.—Having done that you calculate the interest charges on 
that, do you? . 

Mr. McLean. —We took this extra 1 crore to li crores as the average figure, 
and under the terms of the Government of India orders we are supposed to 
pay B per cent, on new capital that we expend on the railways, that is to 
say unless we can satisfy them that we are going to pay 6 per cent, they 
won’t agree to our doing the work. We have got to^show that the works 
which are covered by the new capital expenditure can fairly be expected to 
pay 0 per cent. [ have taken 6 per cent, on this IJ crores to cover interest 
on th.at and this giver, a figure of 7} Jriidis ulueli we have got to earn in order 
to pay the extra duty on the capital. That means that on our present ratio 
we must earn 30 laklis gross in order to get lakhs not. In addition 
V, to that 30 lakhs 1 have taken the additional revenue expenditure of 44 lakhs 
giving a total of about 75 lakhs. Due to the duty on steel going up to 33i 
per cent., speaking generally, it would mean an increase in rates and fares 
all round of about 0 per cent. 

Mr. Ginwala. —With regard to your revenue expenditure have you also got 
a similar list of your steel requiremeuts p 

Mr. McLean. —Yes, only for the bigger items. 

Mr. Oinwala. —^Will you supply us with that? 

Mr. McLean.—Yes. In fact I have already given you the bigger figures. 

' -Mr. Oinmila. —^'Thitt comes to 3 to .5 per cent.p 

Mr. McLean. —Yes. 

Mr. Oinwala.—Then the 4 crores a year, I take it, includes your wagons, 
locomotives and other thing.s? 

Mr. McLcnn. —Includes all additional wagons, locomotives, etc. It is 
purely capital expenditure. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Then, the 677 wagons you mention are included in the 4 
crores of rupees? 

Mr McLean. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —And the rails also? 

Mr. McLean. —No, only some of tliem. 

Mr. Ginwala. —How do you divide your charges in spreading them out? 

Mr. McLean. —The revenue budget covers the actual cost of running our 
railway, plus any renetyals we may have to do, for instance renewing worn 
out gifders, worn out trucks, etc. 

Mr. Ginwala.—Yon do not have anything to add for your depreciation 
cbarge.^? 

Mr. MrJican. —No. What Haihvays do is to charge renewals etc. tp revenue. 
That is, revenue bears each year the depreciation falling due for renewal that 
year. 'I'hen the capital budget is the budget eovering all now additional works, 
additional rolling stock, new houses, anything additional. 

Mr. I'.'iniiviln.—That is perfectly true. What I wanted to know is, i.s it a 
fair way of calculating the annual charges? You do not take the life of the 
article into account; say, if it is going to eo.st lis. 0,000 taking it at 30 yeara 
we have Ks. 200 a year. 

* Not received. 
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Mr. McLean.—You get the same result by working the other way. We 
give a certain life to a certain equipment. 

Mr. Ginteolfl.—Take the case of rails. 

Mr. McLean .—^Rails are nearly always used up in some other sections of 
the line or in new capital works. 

Mr. Ginwaln .—I am trying to draw a distinction between your method and 
the commercial method. Your figures show 6 per cent, but if it is kept on a 
commercial basis where you write oB a certain amount of depreciation that 
means very much less. 

Mr. McLean.—/Lhai, means you set aside a fund tor the amortizement of 
the capital. I don’t see how it can ho cheaper to pay interest and redeem 
capital than merely to pay interest. 

Mr. Ginwala.—ln that case you will add that to your capital but no doubt 
you would keep a depreciation fund account and in a certain number of years 
of course the plant would redeem itself. 


Mr. McLean.—That is to say, the depreciation fund account would be met 
from revenue so that revenue will have to meet the redemption o5 this extra 
money plus the interest on it, one (w the other. 

Mr. Oinwala.—That is true, but at the same time the charge may be 
smaller, because it may be spread over a longer period. 


Mr. McLean.—It cannot be smaller in the long run. You cannot redeem 
capital plus interest for less than you pay in interest. You are redeeming 
capital and interest for the most of that period. 

Mr. (linwala.—Tako the lilo of rails. If the charge on roils is spread 
out over :!0 years on the capital c\)'enditnre.-WIint is Hie life of your r.ai.s? 

Mr. Jl/cXfon.—Kails vary from 40 to 50 years. 

Mr. Giiitcala.-If you had a sinking fund you would bo able to pay it off 
in 30 years, but all the same your assets would remain for the remaining 
years so that your books may show that it costs you f, lakhs of rupees whereas 
as a matter of fact your ass.ts were 2 laklw of rupees. 

Mr. McLean (stuck to his previous statement that this would not be 
cheaper for Ueveiiuo in the long run.) 

Mr. Gmiixdu.—With regard to rails and sleepers I understood you to say 
that the tonnage was about equal. 


Mr. Mcl.cim.—Very nearly equal. 

Mr. Ginimla.-h it the practice of tlie Company to use steel sleepers as tar 


Mr McLean —Steel sleepers are more ecouomical in the long run than 
wooden deeped They last for anything between 25 to 30 
Bleepers may not last for more than 10 years. It depends entirety on the class 

'MrGinwala.-Jsu't there a movement now to pso more wooden sleepers 

3 - 

ar6 morft siiitHhlo ior tbftt type. . i 

Mr. (limeah.-Aro steel sleepers manufactured m this country at present? 

Mr. McLean.—Not at present. 

Mr. Ginvala.— Can you use basic steel for that? Tt i» 

Mr. McXcan.-There is no reason why they should not be made. 

““\3GLt?m-wlth regard to this price of £9 do you consider that as the 

„ I I. » •- -p.*”'» 

an opinion on that; it depends so much on general trade. 



Mr. GmuiaZa.—Did you iiBJ)ort any rails Mtiayy during the war>. 

Mr. McLean. —At the beginning, but non? atall towards the end of tte w«, 
Mr. OiMcala. —Can you give us any figures? 

Mr. McLean. —I can get the figures for you, from 1914 to 1918. ■ 

Mr. Oinwala. —And also the subsequent figures. Can you give us the 
figures also for other kinds of steel, such as girders or any fabricated steel 
imported during the same period? 

Mr. McLean. —I can give it to you in general terms of engines and stocks 
and possibly all girders and permanent way liiaterial but to give it in another 
form would undoubtedly mean a vast amount of work.* 

Mr. Oinwala.-:;! don’t want the engines. 

Mr. McLean. —If you want for sleepers, rails, girders, wagons I can let 
you have it in that form. 

Mr. Oinwala. —Would you give us similar figures during the war and after 
the war? 

Mr. McLean. —Yes. 

Mr. Oinwala.—"What is the practice of the Company with regard to the 
purchase of steel materials. Do you send an indent to your Home Board? 

Mr. McLean. —Yes. 

Mr. Oinwala. —I suppose you include all your estimates in your budget? 

Mr. McLean.—\\c frame our budget and get our estimates sanctioned where 
necessary, by the Home Board and the Kailw’ay Board. Having got the sanc¬ 
tioned estimates, we indent for the material. I he Home Board call for 
tenders and place the order. 

Mr. Oinwala. —Therefore to the extent to which these, |iuicha'.es are made 
there, they don’t take into account any duty at all? 

Mr. Mcf.can .—I don’t quite follow. 

Mr. Oinwala.' —.\ccording to Government instructions, duty must 1>G taken 
into account, even though it is not actually paid, but I fake it that Govern¬ 
ment rules do not apply to you? 

Mr. McLean. —We would not lake into account tlio duty imicss it is payable. 
As I said we buy in the clieapest market. Wc only fake the actual cost to 
ourselves in placing our orders. 

Mr. Oinwala.—Then when you purchase in this country I don't tliink that 
you take the duty into account in comparing prices? 

Mr. McLean.—We compare the import price with the price we actually 
have to pay here. 

President. —If you don't pay duty, it does come in. 

Mr. McLean. —But the ordinary importer has to pay duty. 

President. —If you bu^ imjxirted stores, it w'ould. 

Mr. McLean. —Then we take the actual price offered as against the price 
of the imported article and buy whichever is more advantageous. 

Mr. Oinwala. —You would not make any allowance for the duty? 

Mr. McLean. —Not unless it is payable. 

Mr. Oinwala. —I think that you stated in reply to the President that it 
might be necessary to increase rates and fares by a certain percentage. 

Mr. McLean. —Yes. 

Mr. Oinwala. —Then you explained to us on what basis that would be 
done. 

Mr. McLean.—Yes, 6 per cent. 

Mr. Oinwala. —As between passenger fares and freights? 
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Ur. McLesn.-^Ho. For instance, ' one cani^ot possibly say that there* 
would be 5 flat increase of 6„por cent. If you increase the rate on a parti- 
oolar commodity and if it loses its market, it ceases to be sold. So, you 
would have to increase your rates only on such traffic as would bear this 
additional burden. 

Mr. Ginwala .—It may iiappen that the poor class of cousuiners may not 
have to pay at all. 

Mr. McLean.—Quite conceivable. If he is jiaying as it is liis utmost and 
if the additional rote would only reduce the volume of traffic, he would not have 
to pay. On the other hand if we think that he could pay, without the volume 
being reduced, we would make him pay. 

Mr. (linifah. —What are the principal commodities that jiass tlnough your 
line? 

Mr. McLean.—Our principal commodities aro cotton, manganese, and 
seed-grains. There used to be coal. At the moment there is a slump in coal 
traffic. 

Mr. Oinu-ala.—Is that cotton for export? 

Mr. McLean .—Cotton for use in the country mid for ex|)ni't, 

.Mr. (rinwala .—Ho seed-grains come from the Central Provinces? 

Mr. Central India, Cawnpore and Nagpur. 

Mr. diiiii'tiki.—Iii your answer to question No. 5, you have staled that 
it would have the effect of increasing the cost of construction from 8 to 10 
per cent. T don’t understand that. 

Mr. .W.'/.fiJH.-Tlmt was taken from the estimates of two reprose.ntative 
sections of lines under construction at ttio pi'eseut moment, Majri-Kajor and 
a section of the Itarsi-Nagpnr liailway. 

Mr Ciaicnh/.—What is the length of the line.? 

Mr. McLean.—The first is 16 miles and the other, I think, 25 miles, but 
I am not quite sure. 

Ml. iliinraUt. —.\re there many bridges on these lines? 

Mr. McLean.—tt is very difficult to say. You have got no standard by 
which yon can say bridges are many or few. We are developing the country 
by a new line. We put in as many bridge.s as are necessary. 

Mr. Ciniriihi.—Kve you affected by strikes and lock-outs in connection with 
the i.nrcliase of steel materials? 

.1/;. MeF.(iin.--\\’e ii.ivo lieen. Tliere were delays in Mqiplies owing to 
stnkea. 

.1/r. (.■iiiinila.—From that point of view it n«iy be an advantage to you to 


have a local industry? 

Mr. McLran.-'lf you can prevent stiikes and lock-outs in this country. 

Mr. Kdir.—Supposing the Government of India decide to |)iit an additional 
duty on steel, and the price of your rails and otliei’ steel materials goes up, 
what is the legal position under the contract?, 


Mr. McLean.—I think that Government have full power. 

■ Mr. A'dlfAs between the Government of India and your sbarelioldera 
can the slmreholders declino to bear any additional burden f 

Mr. MeT.ean.-l should not like to make a definite reply, but I think not 
Mr. Kale.-So that the Government of India can force you to undertake 

a certain amount of expenditure? j , in 

Mr. McLcan.-The Government of India have recently put a duty of 10 
oer cent, on things which were duty free before. 

Mr Kak -The only consideration that may iveigh with ‘ 

of fneiia wUi be that they will get nothing ont of railways. That is allf 
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Mt. McLean. —Z thiilk th»t the oouBideration that will weigh with them 
will bo not that the;, may get nothing, but that their own revenue wilt be 
very greatly reduced. , 

Mr. Kale. —So far as your Company is concerned, you can claim only the 
guaranteed interest. Supposing profits vanish, can, you complain and say 
that on account of this a^ftional expenditure, profits have vanished? 

Mr. McLean .—I believe there would be a ea.se for compensation on grounds of 
equity. 1 should not like to say anything on the point of law involved. 

Mr. fvale.—Not on the point of law under the contract? 

Mr. McLean .—No. 

President.—1 take it that the legal position is this ; that tlio law declares 
that the customs lUity shall not be payable on Government stores and the High 
Court have decided that railway stores are Government stores. If the Govern¬ 
ment of India simply repeal that law, they themselves .•would have to pay, 
although in their (iase it is only a book transfer. I don’t see how any question 
could arise as to the competence of the Indian Jjcgislalurc to legislate in that 
way. 

Mr. McLean .—I think that Prof. Kale’s point was that railways would 
probably have no redress under their contracts, if dutie.s up to any extent were 
put on imports. 

President. —It seems to me very unlikely that contracts could bind the 
power of the Indian Legislature. 

Mr. Kale .—'I'he contracts might limit the power of Government to impo.5e 
any additional burden on the Company which would destory all its profits. 

Mr. McLean. —Government have powers under the contract hut they are 
generally haseil on technical gi'ounds for purely technical reasons. My own 
impression is that Government have full powers to impose any customs duty. 

Mr. Kale .—Do you think that the financial position of Indian railways 
would ho affected under a scheme of what they call the separation of Indian Rail¬ 
way j'inance if this additional duty is imposed on steel? 

Mr. McLean .—The financial position of railways must he affected to the 
extent tliat they are unable to pass the increa.sod expenditure on to the public. 
They may be able to pass on a certain part of it. They may be able to pass 
on all of it, hut that is problematical. The experience of the last year or 
two has rather led one to think that even the present rates are high for certain 
classes of traffic, and any furltiqr increase will reduce still more the volume 
passing. 

Mr. Kale .—You will excuse me for asking this question. Perhaps you have 
noticed the criticism against your Company that it has a very costly adminis¬ 
tration ? Do you think that it is possible for you to reduce your expenditure 
BO as to be able to meet the additional cost of the increased duty on steel? 

Mr. McLean. —What particular charge are you referring to? By whom 
was it made? 

Mr. Kale .—I think that it has iieon liroiight out if I am not wronr in 
some Government pulilication, . 

Mr. McLean .—Can you refer me to that report? 

Mr. Kule.—d will look up if you like. 

Mr. McLean .—I should say that any charge of tliat nature is lenlly 
unfounded. 

Mr. Kale .—Tlie criticism is to the effect that your H.ailway was evuT'ted 
to earn more, nr some remarks of that kind. 

Mr. McLean .—Tlie Great Indian Peninsula Railway has not been paying 
more because it is so situated that its working expense must be high. 

Mr. Kale. —But I think that it has tried to reduce its expenditure? 

Mr. McLean. —^It has reduced very considerably in common with the 
Railways. 
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Mr. Kale.—I have seen also remarks .to the effect that the 6. I. P. Railwaj 
has reduced its expenditure and has brought it down ■ to the level which it 
was expected to reach and so ou. Do you think that the farthest limit of 
economy has been reached? 

Mr. MoLean. —Jiy own impression is that we have done nearly all that 
we can in the direction of economy. I might add that economies have been 
rendered possible because of the slackness in traffic, hut if traffic increases, 
expenses may go up. 

Mr. Kale. —Once more if traffic increases, it might be po.ssible for you to 
earn a little more than you have been doing? 

Mr. McLean. —It is quite possible. 

Mr. Kale. —^The effect of your economies might be visible in that case? 

Mr. McLean. —Yes. 

Mr. Mather. —Can you toll us whether the price that you have quoted for 
rails in connection with this order for last month includes also the necessary 
fishplates? 

Mr. McLean. —The figure quoted is only for rails. The price for fish¬ 
plates is quoted separately. 

Mr. Mather. —There are some cases in which both are quoted together. 
You have not got the figure for fishplate.s? 

Mr. McLean. —No. 

.Mr. Mnflier.-~l presume these are British rails? 

Mr. McLean. —Yes. 

Mr. Mather. —You were describing the method by which you would effect 
your purchases. Wliat method do you adopt to cotupare the price quoted 
by your London office w'itli the price that might be quoted in India? 

Mr. McLean. —If I want to make a comparison, 1 calde Home asking for 
quotation. 

Mr. Mather. —You do that from Bombay? 

Mr. McLean. —Yes. 

Mr. .Mather. —In all cases where you flunk tliat it is possible to get an 
article satisfactorily in India, you make enquiries hero and cable Home for 
quotations and compare them yourself? 

Mr. McLean. —As a rule anything manufactured in England we buy in 
England because we know from experience that it is cheaper to got it that 
way than to buy in tliis country. 

Mr. Mather. —Since rails are made in England, do you mean that you 
might continuo ordering automatically in England without euquhy m India? 

Me. McLean. —I know each year what Indian rails are going to cost. 

Mr. Mather. —You don't make enquiries from Tatas? 

Mr. McLean. —Very often Tatas’ themselves gi'je me the information. 

Mr. Mather. —Would that apply to other things? 

Mr. McLean. —Not necessarily. Take the case of wagons. Rimultaneous 
tenders are called for by the Railway Board in England anrl India and wo 
abide by their decision in the matter. If they decide English wagons are 
cheaper, then wo buy those wagons. They give us these figures and we act 
on them. 

Mr. Mother.—Have you placed your orders for steel sleepers in England 
for the coming official year? 

Mr. McLean. —Yes. 

Mr. Mother.—Have you ascertained from Tatas’ what their price would 
be? 

Mr. McLean. —Tatas' don’t make them. 

Mr. Mather.—They will be in a position to do so next official year. 



Ur. ^e^ers we are getting now would be used in this 

<old weather. . • 1 

Mr. Matherj~-‘T am speaking of the order which jou placed last month. 

Mr. McLean. —That is part of this year’s programme. The moment they 
arrive in this country, they will be laid on the track. 

Ur. Mather. —I thought that they were to be used next year. 

Mr. McLean. —No. 

Mr. Mather. —You have been asked by the President and other membera 
of the Board to give certain prices. 1 am afraid I am not quite clear 
whether you are also going to give us pre-war prices for rails. 

President. —It would be useful if you would give us figures for two years 
before the war. 

Mr. McLean. —I take it you want representative contract quotations. You 
don’t want details. They will be numerous. 

Mr. Mather. —Wo don’t want small purchases. You have given us the 
English f.o.b. price of last month and you say that your impression is that 
it is very little higher'than the pre-war price. 

Mr. McLean. —Yes. 

Mr. Mather. —The published market quotations for English rails before 
the war were £6-2-6 a ton. That means an increase in the f.o.b. price of 
about 25 per cent. We would like to know what you actually paid. 

Mr. McLean. —T will give you actual figures.* 

-Ifr. Mather. —Would you mind doing that for rails and fishplates? 

Mr. McLean .—No. 

Mr. Mother. —Also for steel sleepers? 

Mr. McLean .—I don’t think that we bought steel sleepers in that period. 
There was a long period in which we were using sleepers made of cast iron. 

Mr. Mather. —It is fairly important in connection with the question of 
■development of the steel industry. Obviously if there is a tendency on the 
part of Railways generally; or even a few of the bigger Railways, to change 
from wooden sleepers to steel sleepers, it is going to expand the internal 
market for steel. Can you say whether it has become a set policy on your 
Railway? 

Ur. McLean. —It has on my Railway. We have gone into the question of 
supply of wooden sleepers. It has been very unsatisfactory for many years. 
We often bought sleepers which were never delivered. At the present 
price, steel sleepers are very much cheaper. The undertaking will gain in 
the long run. Although the immediate cost is higher, steel sleepers will 
last longer. 

Mr. Mather. —Obviously you'cannot bind yourself for an indefinite period, 
but the indications are that it will be the policy of the Great Indian 
Peninsula Railway to use steel sleepers? 

Mr. McLean .—So long as the' price of wooden sleepers remains at its 
present level and the steel'sleepers are sold at about the same price, it would 
ne our policy. We buy whatever • gives the best service for the money in 
the long run. Of course it may be that other Railways who are in the 
timber area may find it cheaper to use wooden sleepers. 

Mr. Mather. —^We should not assume that the same policy will be adopted 
by other Railways. That only gives us information about your Railway. It 
is more or less bound up with this question. Am I right in believing that 
until recently it was your general policy on your heavy line to use bull head 
rails with oast iron chairs? 

Mr. McLean. —Yes. 

Mr. Mather. —You say that you are changing over to flat foot rails? 

Mr. McLean. —Yes. 
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Mr, Mather. —Tha6 is imporiant. So’ long as 'yOu ussd head rails, 
you could not uSe steel sleepers. 

jWr. McLean. —No. ' 

Mr. Mother .— In that case you have practically ceased to use cast iron 
chairs except for renewals? 

Mr. McLean ,— That is right. 

Mr. Mather.—Bid you import these chairs to any great extent? 

Mr. McLean. —Almost all are imported. We made a certain number our¬ 
selves. We found it cheaper and more satisfactory to import. 

Mr. Mather. —Perhaps you could add that to the list of articles tor which 
you are going to give us prices. 

Jlfr. McLean. —Yes.* 

Mr. Mather. —Ihere wa.s another point of considerable interest, in your 
statement about the price for the recent order for rails. You tell us that 
the freight is 0-17-6d. a ton. It is rather knver than any freight quotation 
that has been put before us. 

Mr. .WcLron.—These are actual figures sent to me by niy Board of 
Directors. 

Mr. Mather. —I am not suggesting that they are not accurate. It rather 
leads me to ask whether you could also give us your pre-war freight rates. 
Perhaps for all these articles if you could give us f.o.b. price and other charges 
in each year, it would enable us to form an opinion as to what was happening 
in the freight market. 

Mr. McLean. —Yes. 

Mr. Mather. —Do yon use any alloy steel crossings at all? 

Jl/r. McLean. —We have not so far, but w'e would probably do so when we 
electrify. 

Mr. Mather. —Not on your steam Hues? 

Mr. McLean. —No. We will probably have to use manganese steel 
crossings. That has not yet been decided. 

Mr. Mather. —That is coming up for decision within the next tew months? 

Mr. McLean. —Yes. 

Pre.siitent. —When did the contract between the Secretary of State and the 
■Company expire? 

Mr. McTjean. —It actually expires on the ilOth of June lfl25. 

President. —You have mentioned proposals for the electrification of the 
lino in the vicinity of Bombay. Is the expenditure included in the five 
years’ programme? 

Mr. McLean. —Yes. 

President. —Would your estimate of the extra cost of steel include elec¬ 
trical machinery and so on? 

Mr. McLean. —Yes. > 

President. —If it includes electrical machinery and other things which 
could not be made in this country, they would not bo affected by an increase 
in duty? 

Mr. McLean. —It is very difficult to separate out details; it is almost 
impossible. ‘ 

Mr. Mather. —You have included the expenditure on steel in your five 
years’ programme? 

Mr. McLean.—yes, we have included it in the twenty crores. The cost 
of steel is about 4 crores, and the extra cost of a 3.1i per cent, duty about 
■JJ crores. 
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President. —we might take up your letter of 7th November about 
wagons. In your answer to question No. 6, you have given us costs of both 
open wagon 0/2" type and covered wagon A/2 type. * 

Mr. McLean. —I bad the figures given there re-examined, as I was not 
sure of them. I found that the latest contract price (c.i.f. plus landing 
charges, freight, insurance but excluding duty) of an open wagon C/2 type 
without wheels and axles was Rs. 3,112, and that of a covered wagon A/2 
type Rs. 3,067: whereas the prices of the same wagons finally erected and 
ready to run with wheels and axles were Rs. 5,020 and Bs. 4,980. There 
is a very substantial difference. 

Mr. Mather. —May we take it that these early figures were actually in¬ 
correct or are they for different contracts? 

Mr. McLean. —I think that they are for different contracts. I was unable 
to clear it up in the time at my disposal. 

Mr. Mather. —Have you got the date of the contract to whicli the latest 
figures apply? 

Mr. McLean. —I have not got the actual details of the contract, I am afraid. 

President. —Is this the contract which was made last year? 

Mr. McLean. —Yes. 

President. —Is it by any chauce included in wagons for which the Railway 
Board called for tenders? 

Mr. McLean. —I think that it is the same. 

Mr. Ginwala, —Do these other figures remain the same: details of cost, 
etc. P 

Mr. McLean. —I have not given details of cost of erection. They remain 
I'raetically ttie same. They are local charges more oi' less because a gieat 
deal of it W6 do by contract. . 

President. —We rather want to be able to exclude wheels and axles in 
order to compare with the figures given to us at Calcutta by the wagon 
building people. If we add tlie cost of erection to the first set of figures 
shall we practically get the grand total cost apart from wheels and axles? 

Mr. McLean. —Do you mean the figures given in our letter of 7th Novem¬ 
ber c.i.f. open wagon, etc.? 

President. —Yes. If I add to that the cost of erection at the Great Indian 
Penin.sula workshops that would give me a figurp for the open wagon of about 
Rs. 3,300, and very much the same for the covered? 

Mr. McLean. —That is right—without wheels and axles. 

President .— Do you happen to remember at all the price you were paying 
for wagons pre-war? 

Mr. McLean. —No. 

President. —What we were told by the wagon building people at Calcutta 
was that the figure quoted from England was actually below the pre-war 
price. t 

Mr. McLean. —I know it is v,ery near the pre-war price. 

President. —There is again the question whether it is possible, in view 
of the general increase in cost in all directions, that wagons could definitely 
be supplied at about the pre-war price. In connection with the othef letter 
you have said that you would give us the price of wagons also. That will 
also be of assistance. I think it is a very important question that comes 
in there as to whether, assuming the Indian companies should make wagons, 
you would continue to be able to buy the wagons at a price as low as that. 

Mr. McLean .— You have a good deal of competition m the wagon build¬ 
ing industry. 

President. —Entirely in England? 

Mr. McLean. —^We consider tenders from anywhere. 

President. —Do the Continental manufacturers in fact tender? 
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Ur. McLean. —I do not think they have recently, but before the war they 
need to tender. 

President. —Do you happen to know whether your Railway ever purchased 
wagons from the Continent? 

Mr. McLean. —do not know. 

President. —^As between various manutactnreis in England you tiiink there 
is at present keen competition in wagon building and there will always be? 

Mr. McLean. —That is another (piestion. I have no dinowlodgo what the 
wagon building industry is going to do and T shouid hesitate to give any 
opinion on the matter. 

President. —You have given in answer to question 6 a stalcmenl of weights 
of various materials included in a wagon and I compared these with the 
details given by the Standard Wagon Co. for A-l wagon which is the ivagon 
Ihev thomsehes are building. The total weight of the material is 10 ton's 
and 7 cwts. Does that include wheels and axles? 

Mr. McLean —It must include wheels and axles. 

President. —Yes. I could not otherwise explain the figures of the total 
in a A-l wagon according to the wagon company. 

Mr. Mather. —Under which item have you got wheels? 

Mr. McLean. —It cornea under B class and I) class steel, wlieol.s, tyres, 
etc. 

Mr. Mather. —I think they come under different specifications altogether. 

Mr. McLean. —^What do axles come under? 

Mr. Mather. —They have a separate specific.alion of llieir own. The.y do 
not come lierc at all. 

President.—Let ino put tho question in a more general way. How does 
tho .A-2 covered wagon compare with A-l? 

Mr. McLean.—U is a little bit bigger I Uiink in diinension.s and the body. 
AH these wagons are very much alike: their total woiglit differs very little. 

PrestWciif.—Would you expect when tenders ore call’d for in any year 
that tho prices for llio A-l and A-2 wagons would differ materially? 

Mr. McLean.— materially. 

President.—Within 3 to 4 per cent.? 

Mr. Uc.L(.nn.—Yes, within 5 per rent, at tlie outside. 

President.—i was very doubtful about it just because of the difference in 
weight fehown in the figures. 

Mr McLean. —The standard wagons are designed to give an eqiiivdent 
per foot run wliich is the same. So for greatlv differing commodities there 
aie different types of body. 

President.— In your erection charges wliat sort of things would indirect 
charges cover? 

Mr. McLean.—That I could not tell you. . 

President.— Bceaiise apparently they do_not seem large enough to cover 
anything of the nature of overhead charges such ns depreciation and so on. 

Mr. 3/c7.e«ii.—Probably they do incliido power and water, but nothing for 


depreciation. 

President .—It is 
not included in it. 
include these? 


likely that what are usually called overhead charges are 
If tliey are done by a private company surely they would 


Mr. McLean .—Quite so. 

President.— Tlipse w.igons that were p^lr(•based in 1322-2.1, can you give 
•js the number of wagons covered by fliat order? 

Mr. MeLean.—J have not got the exact figures with me. 

Pre.sidcnf.—All I want to know is the number that you actually ordered. 
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Mr. McLean. —I am afraid I have not got it handy, but I will send it to- 
you afterwards.* 

Pretident.—You have told us in your answer to question 9 “ I do not 
think that it would be desirable for each Bailway administration to develop 
wa"on works.” Have you considered at all the possibility of more than one 
Railway combining for this purpose? 

Mr. McLean. —^It is not in my opinion a function of Railway Companies to 
manufacture on any large scale. The manufacture ought to be done by out¬ 
siders. It is not to the advantage of the Railways to manufacture. 

President. —Is that the view of the Directors of the Company? 

Mr. McLean.—I ^o not think the Directora would be in favour of going 
into wagon building on a large scale. Ordinarily we are against w^on 
building. Our activities are pretty fully employed on carriage building which 
is a thing we must do ourselves. They ere mostly wooden Hbdied: the under¬ 
frames are imported and the rest of the work is done here. 

Mr. Ginwala.—WM reference to the price you have given of Rs. 3,112 
t.i.f. in what form does the wagon come? 

Mr.' McLean.—It comes in the form of underframe built up ready, and 
fittings and springs separately packed and sheete and members of the frame 
packed separately and ready for riveting. 

Mr. Ginwala. —What is the amount of work you have got to do? 

Mr. McLeon.—Merely bolting it together and riveting. Nothing more. Of 
Bourse the painting has to be done here. 

Mr. Ginwala. —It seems as though there is some disparity between 
the figures that we have got from the wagon people here and the actual 
piico at which you have purchased. According to their figures, the coat 
of idle materials, including duty and freight, comes to Rs. 3,100. That includes 
10 per cent. duty. Then of course they have to build the wagon; they have 
to do the riveting and various other things, whereas according to you the 
only thing to be done is riveting. 

Mr. McLean. —You are possibly dealing with wagon building in India. 

Mr. Ginwala.—Yea. They say that the materials for the wagon cost 

Ra. 8,100 and you have got the whole thing tor Bs. 3,112. 

Mr. McLean. —These figures were handed to me just at the time I was 

about to come here and I did not cheek them. 

Mr- Ginwala. —^We want to know how the British manufacturers are able 
to do it. 

President.—I think there is a little misunderstanding. Mr. Ginwala is 
not at .the moment dealing with the question of mere assembling in this 
country. His particular point’is a different one, namely, that the manufac¬ 
turers of wagons in India say that the materials landed at their works for 
the wagons cost about as much ns the price paid to the British Company for 
landing wagons in India. 

Mr. Ginwala. —This includes the duty and without it the figure will come 
to Bs., 2,800. 

Mr. McLean.—Might I say here that my figure is c.i.f. including the 
duty, freight and landing charges, but excluding wheels and axles. 

Mr. Ginicala.-But this also excludes wheels and axles. I think that 
there is something radically wrong in the figures. 

Mr. Mather.—I take it that there is nothing wrong in the figures, because 
fho cost of a A-1 wagon appears to be Rs. 8,667 from the Standard Wagon 
Cc.’e figure and Bs. 8,109 is the cost of the finished wagon landed in India. 

Mr. Ginwala.—At present I ait looking at the comparative prices of these 
materials which, according to these people, come to Rs. 3,100 as against the 
price of the Wished wagon subject to riveting and so on of Rs. 8,067 you 
rave given us. 


Statement V. 
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Mr, McLean. —^This is the actual cost of the wagon when put into our 
shops. Then we have got erection, painting, riveting, wheels arta axles, etc., 
end these would bring the figure to Rs. 5,020. 

Mr. Qinwala. —^What do the wheels and axles cost? 

Mr. McLean. —Rs. 1,400 including duty at 10 per cent. 

Mr. Oinwala. —^That comes to Re. 4,467 plus 229, the other charges that- 
you mention? 

Mr. McLean. —^These come to Rs. 4,741 and customs comes to Rs. 307. 1 
think they have not inchided it in this figure of Rs. 8,067 they have given. 
That oome.8 to Rs. 5,048 aa against Rs. 5^20, which you gave. 

Mr. Ginwala. —I think it is just as well to verify these figures because 
this is a very important point. 

Mr, Mather. —Rs. 3,007 for the wagon parts, plus landing <harges, etc., 
1,400 for wheels and axles, 229 erection costs, 307 duty. These come to 
Rs. 5,003 as against your total of Rs. 4,997. 

Mr. McLraii.—ln any case I shall have these figures verified add. send 
them on.* 

Mr. (liiiirala.—There is this difference which 1 do not understand, that 
piaotioally the price of tho finished wagon comas to a little more than the 
cost of the materials. Vou have given Us. 22!) as the cost of erecting a 
covered wagon. Su[icrvision and labour is Rs 441. Docs that include super¬ 
vision and labour at tbe works? 

Mr. McLean.—Chargomen and foremen and labour employed on the job. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Do you keep a works cost sheet? 

Mr. McLean.—We have what we call work orders—items of work to be 
done. Against this expenditure is booked. It is not actually a cost sheet: it 
is merely a method of debiting our works charges. 

Mr. Oinwala. —Have you given the whole of this work on contract? 

Mr. McLean.—We do a little ourselves and most of it we do by contracts. 

Mr. Qinwala. —How do you pay for such contracts? 

Mr. McLean. — We pay per wagon. May I explain that the erection of 
wagons is a thing that can be done with simple equipment.^ You can do 
it in the open air. You require some spanners and tools to rivet. But the 
matter is so simple—it is practically all labour charges. 

Mr. Ginwala.—You have told the President that it does not include any 
dopreciiition or interest. 

Mr. McLean. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala.—One of the complaints on 4116 part of wagon builders here 
was that they did not really know how your costs were arrived at in calcu¬ 
lating the total charges. 

Mr. McLean.—There is very little depreciation in it. There is no plant 
bvolved except a few tools and a siding. • 

Mr. Ginwala.—Can I have a look at the work order sheets as you keep 
them? 

Mr. McLean. —Yes. 

Mr. Gintooia.—You do not erect wagons except in this form? Do yon 
trust? 

not construct at all. We may build a special body 
but you may Say generally that our work on new 
otion pure and simple, and meat of this is done by 

contractors. 

Mr. Oinwala.—As regards coaches? 

Mr. McLean.—The underframes coma from England as a rule. We do 
not make any underfranies. _ 


import materials and consi 
Mr. McLean.—We do 
for experimental purposes 
wagons is confined to erO' 


Not received. 
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Mt. Ointeala .—Wliat British Company waa this that supplied you with 
■these wagons? , 

Mr. McLean. —^That is a thing I must ask you to allow me to send in 
later.*. 

Mr. Oinwala. —In this case I take it that the Bailway Board purchased 
all the necessary number of wagons on behalf of the railways? 

Mr. McLean. —^The Railway Board called for tenders, and when they came 
in we were given the opportunity to accept them on our own behalf on the 
tenders received by the Director General of Stores for India. 

Mr. Oinwala. —This was rather unusual? 

Mr. McLean. —It was rather unusual and we are going to do the same 
this year. 

Mr. Oinwala. —In the case of previous years it was the Homq, Board? 

Mr. McLean. —In previous years the Home Board called for tenders for 
their pwn supplies. 

Mr. Oinwala. —Can you suggest any reason why you got these wagons 
at kuoh a low price? 

Mr. McLean. —For very much the same reason that so many under¬ 
takings are trying to sell their articles in order to keep their works going 
and keep their labour provided for. They are prepared to go without profit. 

Mr. Oinwala.' —Then this may be taken as a purely temporary feature of 
the business? 

Mr. JfcLcan.—Not necessarily. If they discover that they can get output 
they can reduce prices, and reduce their profits. 

President. —But in reply to the next question you say that they may 
■find that they might be able to work out at a reasonable profit. 

Mr. McLean. —Isn't that all a matter of output? They can go on making 
smaller profits on a larger output. I don’t suggest that they will, but there 
is a possibility that they may. 

President. —Have you any reason to believe that they have been able to 
increase their output? 

Mr. McLean. —I have no figures on the point. 

President. —All that I have seen recently in the trade papers and so on 
ate to the effect that they are complaining of extreme slackness of business. 

Mr. Oinwala. —Have you at any time purchased wagons from the 
Continent ? 

Mr. McLean. —I am not aware of that. 

Mr. Oinwala. —We have beqn told that Continental people would not be 
•able to tender because their standard specifications are different. 

Mr. McLean. —Yes, they work to different specifications. 

Mr. Oinwala. —I want to ask you a few questions about the increase in 
the wages and so on. W^uld you be able to give lis a table showing how 
the wages have increased, say, of the foreman class, superintendents and 
some typical classes of workmen"? 

Mr. McLean. —1 will give you that as compared with the pre-war rates.? 

Mr. Oinwala. —With regard to coal I should like to know how yoi^ 
purchase your coal, whether you buy your coal through the Mining Engineer 
• to the Railway Board? 

Mr. McLean. —Through the Mining Engineer to the Railway Board. 

Mr. Oinwala. —^And he determines the price? 

Mr. McLean. —He calls for tenders. The contraofe are placed on publio 
tenders and we select what we think is the most reasonable value for the money. 

Mr. Oinwala. —Do you import your coal somet imes? _ 

* Not received, 
t Statement IV (c). 
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Mr. McLean. —We did two years ago when there was trouble in the 
Indian coalfielde and the supply of coal went down. For many years we 
have d^ended on Indian coal. 

Mr. Qinwala. —Is the increased price of coal largely responsible for your 
increased expenditure? 

Mr. McLean. —To' a certun extent. The rise of a rupee per ton at 
eoal means a rise of 12^ lakhs of rupees in my expenditure in a year. 

Mr. Qinwala. —^And the rise in labour? 

Mr. McLean. —I don't quite follow. 

Preeident. —If you had a rise in wages can you tell us what increase 
it means to the work? 

Mr. McLean. —I can get you a figure. Is it only labour of all classes 
or do you wish me to take the whole of nJy salary bill?* 

Mr. Qinwala. —I think that will be the best thing. We only want to 
get an idea as to how the increase in wages will affect your Bailways. 
During the strike, I take it, you were very much inconvenienced for want 
of coal? 

Mr. McLean. —We ran down to very small stocks and had to buy Welsh 
coal and South African coal. 

Mr. Qinwala. —As a result, I take it, you tried to exercise economy? 

Mr. McLean. —We were trying to economize all round. 

Mr. Qinwala. —Does not that affect your efficiency in working? 

Mr. McLean. —It is not possible to say for some time how economies 
will affect efficiency. So far as I can see up to the present there has been 
oo reduction in efficiency. 

Mr. Qinwala. —^When are the tenders for next year due for wagons? 

Mr. McLean. —I don’t know when the Bailway Board propose to iasua 
them, I take it in the beginning of next year, April or May probably. 

Mr. Mather. —Tenders have been called for, 1 think. 

Mr. Qinwala. —Does it make any difference to the Company whether ten¬ 
ders are accepted in January, February or April? 

Mr. McLean. —It makes no difference except that one has to place an 
order for delivery the year after. But the grant for the year is voted by the 
Assembly with effect from the Ist of April. If there is delay in getting 
orders placed, there may be difficulty in getting these wagons on to the road 
the same year. 

Mr. Qinwala. —It has to be budgeted for? 

Mr. McLean. —Yes. The budget is voted in the end of March. 

Mr. Qinwala. —It would be prudent as a matter of fact to wait till it was 
passed P * 

Mr. McLean. —We have to wait because the Government of India would 
not grant us money until the Assembly had vote# it. 

Mr. Kale. —You have told us that the establishment of a wagon build¬ 
ing industry in India is desirable. Do you think that the Bailway Companies 
will, directly or indirectly, benefit by this industry apart from the general 
national interest? 

Mr. McBean.—Unless they can buy wagons of equal quality as cheaply 
or more cheaply than they can import, they do not stand to benefit. It 
presupposes wagons of similar quality at no greater price than you can 
import. 

. Mr. Kale. —So that it will not be worth while to encourage in* rMcaag 
up of such an industry? 

Mr. McLean. —It is not an advantage. 

* Statement IV (c). 


VOL. III. 
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Mr. Kale.—You say that you do not build wagons here but coaches only. 
,Why is that? 

Mr. McLean. —Coach work is a matter of intricacy and somewhat difficult. 
It requires labour that has been at that kind of work for a long time and it 
also requires a very high class of timber. 

Mr. Kale. —It is more economical to build in your own works than 
outside? 

• Afr. McLean. —There is no outside firm in India to build carriages effi¬ 
ciently at the present moment. 

Ur. Mather. —In connection with the carriage question I have been study¬ 
ing the trade returns to try to ascertain what the quantity of wagons 
imported into the country is. The returns put the carriage and wagons 
together without'* making a distinction in any way. For all practical pur- 
poees you do not import carriages. Can you say whether that is the 
general practice with the Indian Railways? 

Mr. McLrnn.—We have two classes of vehicles, one is a wooden body with 
steel sheets outside built on a steel underframe: the other type is a special 
stock made of steel which is merely riveted together and painted here in 
Bombay. 

Mr. Kale. —You import that? 

Mr. McLean. —We import that carriage. The sides and roof come in 
separate sections. They are riveted here and lining put on it. It is a 
very simple matter indeed. 

Mr. Oinwala. —Do you import all your carriage underframes? 

Mr. McLean. —Almost without exception. 

Mr. Oinwala. —What is the procedure about paying the duty now? Sup. 
posing you order a wagon in this country. They import the materials for you 
to build the.se wagons: do they have to pay 10 per cent, on the materials 
or because they are doing the work for you they will also be exempted? 

Mr. McLean. —They won’t be exempted. It must be Great Indian Penin¬ 
sula Railway property at the time of importation. 

Mr. Oinwala. —That is of some importance in calculating? 

Mr. McLean.—There is no question of rebate or refund if we subsequently 
buy materials imported by these people. 

Mr. Gireicala.—Supposing they tendered for 1,000 wagons, they say to you 
the materials cost them so much ; and when they import these they will 
have to pay 10 per cent, even if they are for you? 

Mr. McLean. —Yes. 

Mr. Mather. —Would it be possible tor you to buy materials and hand them 
over to these wagon people in India to do the work? 

Mr. Afclyean.—Thaf would rather bo an evasion of the Sea Customs Act. 
I may mention that it is not only a matter of price. We have had no reason 
to feel any great satisfaction with the supply of wagons by the wagon building 
firms-in this country. “ 

President.—Will you tell us why that is? 

Mr. McLean.—In 1921 they were rather anxious to get work and we agreed 
to place orders with certain companies out here for wagons at a certain 
price. The arrangement was that we would practically finance all’the raw 
materials that they were getting for these wagons. In March 1928 nothing 
had been delivered at all. The order was placed on the 4th March 1921 and 
we calculated the interest lost by us on the amount of finance given 
to the companies at Rs. 35,000. 

Mr. Mather. —^For how many wagons? 

Mr. McLean.—m. The prices were very high and we had this money 
wed up for over three years. 

Ur, Have they not been delivered yet? 
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Mr. MoLean.—We hare got some now; we got them in November 1928. 

Mr. Mather.—Did they give any explanation aa to the reasons for the 
delay? 

Mr. McLean. —They said they were waiting for the essential materials. 
There is another case. We placed orders for wagons at the then English 
price. One firm accepted—in this case we did not advance any money—and 
on the due date of delivery nothing had been delivered and on enquiry wa 
found that no efforts had been made to collect the materials at all, so we 
cancelled the qrder. These two experiences do not encourage us to expect 
efficiency from the wagon building people in this country. 

Mr. Ginwala. —^Is not that rather due to uncertainty of orders? 

Mr. McLean. —We placed orders. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Supposing their total capacity is 1,000 wagons a year. 
It they get orders for 1,000 wagons a year they will be able to execute their 
orders in time, but if they get orders for, say, 200 or 300 in a year and 
nothing at all in the second or third year, don’t you think that would inter¬ 
fere with the punctual execution of the orders? 

Mr. McLean. —They came to me and asked for orders for 100 or mors 
wagons to keep their works employed and we financed them to get the 
materials. We would naturally expect delivery on due date. In the second 
case I quoted the order was given in order to enable their works to be 
kept employed. 

President. —If they want orders they must prove that they are capable 
of executing them. 

I gather from the statement given by your carriage and wagon depart¬ 
ment that axle boxes are much the most important sections of the steel 
eastings required. 

Mr. McLean. —Yes. 

President. —In answer to question (c) about the approximate weight and 
value of steel castings imported as part of wagons, etc., you say “ These , 
have been included in (a) above.” I am not quite sure whether that has"' 
been fully understood because I notice that in the statement showing castings, 
it is, except in one case, always carriages and wagons. I take it in the 
locomotives there is a considerable amount of steel castings? 

Mr. McLean. —The mechanical department is the Locomotive Department. 

President. —These figures given in answer to question (a) will include 
botli the castings that come out aa part of imported wagons and also those 
imported .separately for maintenance and so on? 

Mr. McLean. —Yes. 

President. —Then these figures you liave given in clause (a) are duty 
free? 

Mr. McLean .—They did not include anything for duty, but for the last 
two years we have been paying duty under protest. ^ 

President. —You have told us “ The amount of steel scrap sold during 
the past 12 months was 3,250 tons.” Is that'about the average quantity 
you put in the market each year? 

Mr. McLean .—It is very difficult to say. It is a question we can hardly 
give a reply to. We are always having scrap and sell what we can. 

President. —Is that about what you have got to sell? 

Mr. McLean. —It depends on the scrapping programme. It de] ends < » ■ 
the number of carriages and locomotives being broken up. 

President .—Taking it on an average? 

Mr. McLean. —It is rather high. 

President .—It really comes to this. Steel scrap is one of the raw materials 
from which steel castings can be made, and it is in order to get some idea of 
the total quantity that would be available in India that we asked for these 
figures. Then I notice that the wrought iron scrap was nearly twice as 

2i2 
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much as the steel scrap. Was there any reason for that? It struck me as 
eitraordinarily high. 

Mr. McLean, —I could not really say how that arose. 

Mr. Maiher. —There may have been exceptional circumstances. 

President. —If it is purely an abnormal figure I think we should not take 
that into account. 

Mr. Qinwala. —^With regard to the imported castings these are used for 
renewals? 

Mr. McLean. —They include renewals and additions. 

Jlfr. Qinwala. —^You get your locomotive and other things complete? 

Mr. McLean. —The parts come from Home and we assemble them here. 

Mr. Qinwala. —You don't make these in your own workshops? 

Mr. McLean. —N<. In fact the locomotives and wagons are imported com¬ 
plete, I mean all their parts come from Home. 

Mr. Qinwala. —Are they heavy castings or light castings? 

Mr. McLean. —Wagons are ail light castings; the locomotive wheels are 
heavy. 

Mr. Qinwala. —May we take it that the bulk of them would be light 
eastings? 

Mr. McLean. —Yes. 

Mr. Mather. —I think you have just told the President that the eastings 
which form part of the imported locomotives would be included in the returns 
for the mechanical department. That seems to allow of an extraordinarily 
small number of locomotives imported in the last two years. Have jeu 
actually had very few? 

Mr. McLean. —^There has been an extraordinarily low import last year. 

Mr. Mather. —The Peninsular Locomotive Company gave us figures for one 
type of Indian locopiotives on which 1 think the weight of steel castings is 
about 16 tons to a 100 tons locomotive. 

Ur. McLean. —^The chief purposes for which the castings are used are 
for buffers, cylinders and so on. 

Mr. Mather. —I just wanted to make sure. 

President. —^Look to your answer to (c). 

Mr. McLean. —I think the reason for that is that we buy axle boxes 
separately. 

President. —There was some doubt as to these figures because the loco- 
emotive figures seemed extraordinary. 

Mr. McLean. —The total approximate amount of steel castings imported 
as parte of locomotive during the last two years was 942 tons, of which the 
approximate total value was 18'89 lakhs^ 

President. —You might send us the correct answer. 

Mr. McLean. —Yes.* 

Mr. Mather. —Has your Railway bought any steel castings in India from 
the two companies who make them? 

Ur. McLean. —^I don’t know. 

Ur. Mather. —In the table submitted by your Stores department at the 
end of your reply on castings you give us the weight of the various kinds 
of castings and the invoice vwue. May we take it as approximately the 
f.o.b. value? 

Mr. McLean. —Invoice value includes the cost f.o.b. and freight and 
Insurance. 


Not received. 
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No. 84. 

Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway Company. 

Written. 

Statement I. — Letter, dated BSth November 192S, from the B., B. & C. 1. 

Bailway, forwarding replies to Questionnaire No. II (!>). 

I regret the delay in replying. 1 forward herewith the enclosed Note' 
(with five spare copies) giving my replies to the questionnaire forwarded with 
your letter No. 272, dated the 26th September 1923. Some of the replies 
however, do not, in my opinion, give a correct impression of the situation 
and I should like to discuss them with you to-morrow when I give my oral 
evidence. 

Iteplies to Questionnaire No. II (h) (General). 

(1) The figures are given in Appendix “ A.” 

(2) The meaning of this question is not quite clear, but it has been taken 
to mean that it covers materials now obtained from Tatas, vide Question (1). 
together with additional materials we import direct. 

The figures are therefore as under: — 


— 

Tons. Value, j 

1 

10 per ! 
cent. { 

: 33^ per 
coot. ! 

1 

Increase. 

Non-structural materials now obtained from 
Tatas average for 1 year as per Appendix A 

' Bs. 

17,27S 21,61,410 

1 Bs. 
2,16,141 

i Bs. 

7,20,489 

Bt. 

6,04.328 

Koo-structural material now Imported direct 
as per estimate of Controller of Stores 

4,980 8,97,400 

^ 89.740 

2,99,130 

2,09,390 

TOTAt 

•22,253 ' 80,68,810 

1 8,05,881 ] 

10,19,699 

' 7,13,718 


• These flgures Include all structural steel purchased from Tatas and all non-structural steel imported 
(tom abroad, but do not Include complete machines, locomotives, bollcis and wagons, whloli now 
carry a 2i per cent. duty. 


(3) The figures are as under; — 


— 

Value. 

10 per cent. ^ 

33J per cent. 

Increase. 


Bs. 

Bs. • - 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Eatimaied value of structural 
steelimportedin a fabricated 
conditlOB .... 

44,16,812 

1 

4,41,681 

14,71,937 

a 

10,30,366 


It may be pointed out that these figures are’probably well below actuals 
for the nekt few years. 


(4) On the assumption that no increase in import duty is imposed on 
complete machines, locomotives, boilers and wagons, the increase in expendi¬ 
ture set out in the answers to Questions 2 and 3 must have the result of 
militating against a reduction in rates and fares, and probably will neces- 
■itate an increase therein. 

(6) Owing to rise in prices and labour during recent years, it has become 
increasingly difficult to justify the construction of new lines upon a financial 
basis. It is a known fact that many lines of different gauges, which it would 
have been possible to build and work as a paying proposition, had old condi¬ 
tions held good, have had to be indefinitely postponed. Conditions are, how¬ 
ever, gradually improving and projects which were pigeon-holed are now 
being brought out again and reconsidered. 
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To increase the price of steel in the manner proposed must again mean a- 
serioHS set-back. , 

(6) The establishment of the Steel Industry in India is a convenience 
and therefore possibly desirable. It is not an essential from a railway point 
of view and should under no conditions be established as a monopoly. 

It is a convenience because it enables Railways to obtain supplies rather 
more quickly and, in the event of a strike out of India, or of war, supplies 
would be better assured in India. 

It must not be forgotten, however, that there ara many articles of manu¬ 
factured steel which cannot be obtained in this country and upon which no 
increase of import duty is justifiable. 

Moreover, Tatas have not been able to meet all Railway requirements in 
articles which they can manufacture, and we have had to break up our orders. 

l7; By a Bounty or Subsidy. ■ 

APPE.\’I)1X A. 

Jliiih. 


— 

Tons. 

Amount. 

10 per cent. 

33i percent. 

Difference 
between the 
amounts of 
10 per cent, 
and 33i 
per cent. 



Rs. 

Rs. 

K«. 

Rs. 

1924-2? . 

' 16,029 

19,63,802 

1,96,380 

6,54,600 

4,58,220 

1925 26 . 

15,761 

19,30,972 

1,93,097 

6,43,657 

4,00,560 

1926-27 . 

i;t,.577 

16,63,432 

1,66,343 

6,54,477 

3,88,134 

1927-28 . 

13,577 

16,63,432 

1,66,343 

5,54,477 

3,88,134 

1928-29 . 

20,497 

25,11,132 

2,51,113 

8,37,044 

5,85,931 


79,441 

97,32,770 

9,73,276 

32,44,255 

22,70,979 

Avebaqe one 

YBiB . 

15,888' 

19,46,554 

1,94,655 

0,48,851 

4,54,196 



Fhhflalu. 



1924-26 . 

' 665 

1,01,662 

10,156 

33,854 

23,698 

1925-20 . 

790 

1,20,625 

12,062 

40,208 

28,146 

1926-27 . 

933 

1,42,432 

14,243 

47,477 

33,234 

1927-28 . 

933 

1,42,432 

14,243 

47,477 

33,234 

1928-29 . 

1,253 

1,91,232 

19,123 

63,744 

44,621 


4,674 

6,98,283 

69,827 

2,32,760 

. 1,62,933 

Avebaqe one 

TEAS . 

915 

1,39,666 

13,965 

46,552 

32,687 
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Stnl Sections. 


— 

Tons. 

Amount. 

: 10 per cent. 

1 

33J pel cent. 

i 

' Difference 
between the 
amounts of 
lO per cent. 

, and 
pi r cent. 



Ks 

Ks. 


Ks. 

1924-25 . 

450 

72,000 

7,200 

24,000 

10,800 

1925-20 . 

450 

72,000 

I 7,200 

24,000 

10,800 

1920-27 . 

4o0 

72,000 

! 7,200 

j 24,000 

10,800 

1927-28 . 

500 

80,000 1 

8,000 j 

1 1 

20,006 

18,008 

1928-29 . 

1 

500 

' 80,000 

8,000 j 

i t 

20,000 1 

1 

18,000 


2,350 

3,70,000 

37,000 

1 

1,2.5,332 

87,732 

AViiR.AOi: OUE 

YfiAB 

' 1 

470 j 

75,200 

7,o20 

1 

i 

25,066 

17,546 

1 

OF TorLr.£aEK 
COMMODITIES 
FOR 5 YEARS . 

80,305 1 

1,08,07,053 

10,80,703 

! 

30,02,347 

25,21,044 

Average ore 

YEAR . • . 

17,273 

21,01,410 

2,10,141 1 

i 

7,20,409 

1 

6,04,328 


Statement 11. — Letter, dated l.lih iNovember 19S3, jrom the Bombay, Baroda 
and Central India Bailway, forwarding replie.s to Questionnaire No. 11 
(c). 

In reply to your letter No. 313, dated 25th September 1923, I beg to send 
you herewith replies to the set of questions as desired. I regret the delay 
in replying. . 

As this line comprises two Gauges with separate Workshops I have given 
you the replies separately for the Broad and Metre Gauges. 



XepJiM to QuetUonnatn No. II (e) { ITagoTu}. 
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TOTAt. . 1,100 
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Siatemeni Ul.—MUr, dated IStk November ms, from the Bombay, Baroda 
and Central India llailway, forwarding rgyliee to Questionnaire No. II 

(a). 

In reply to your letter No. 271 of the 26th September 1923, asking certain 
questions in connection with steel castings, I beg to send you the replies 
herewith. 


No. II (a) (Steel Castings). 

1. (a) We very rarely obtain steel castings as such from Home; during 
the last two ye*ars we have obtained steel blocks weighing 71 tons. The 
cost of these on our books was Rs. 3,602-0-0. 

(b) The steel blocks were for use as dies for drop stamp work. 

(c) The weight pf steel castings imported as parts of wagons, carriages and 
locomotives or other important articles during the last two years was about 
1071 tons valued at Es. 45,349-0-0, approximately; of the 1071 tons 103 tons 
were for C. S. buffer shells and the rest for 0. S. cross heads and brackets. 

(d) There will probably be no increase in the requirements of steel castings 
during the next five years. 

2. All steel castings required in the construction of carriages and wagons 
are made in the Carriage and Wagon Shops, Ajmer: total outturn of steel 
castings-from these Shops during the last two years was as follows: — 


Tons. 

For Locomotive and Carriage Superintendent, Parel . 264 
For Locomotive Superintendent, Ajmer .... 163 
For Carriage and Wagon Shops, Ajmer .... 733 
For other Raibvays and private firms .... 340 

Total . 1,600 


There will probably be 10 per cent, increase of output during the next five 
years. 

3. Subject to the needs of the Railway Company, the average amount of 
steel scrap available for sale will be about 150 tons. 


Statement IV.—Additional information supplied by the Bombay, Baroda and 
Central India Bailway Company, dated 5th January 19Si. 

I am sending herewith th^ information promised by the Agent during the 
course of his evidence. 



I® ^Uow^ formation is still required 
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1914 Rails, 90 lbs. 4,734 I 18 i 4,86,212 

I I 

1914 Fishplates, 90 lbs.217 | 4 j 30,468 




1914 „ 75 lbs. 
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3rOL. HI, 


u Xiie Tanff Soard now would 
ive the approximate tonnage of this, 
aculons aoooracy is not necessary. 





S. M. Channels 
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as per quinquennial programme is one lakh and twenty, four thousand sleepers per year, 
which is subject to approval of policy of laying steel sleepers on economic comparison 
and approval of programme of relaying 60 miles main line per year. 
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APPENDIX B. 


ClaMification of stock. 


■♦lA. Highsided open wagons ‘ Q ’ Class I. R.C.A. type 
1. „ „ „ „ (18') A. Steel 

*2. „ „ „ (24') B. . 

♦3. ... (24') K. . 

4. Low sided opfn wagons (20') A. Iron 

5. Medium sid^ open wagons (19' 3") C. Steel Military type 

6. High sided open wagons (31') 6 wheeled D. 

7. Flat open wagons (31') 6 wheeled E. 

*8. „ „ „ Bogie F. 

9. Covered wagons (18') Steel X . 

*10. „ (24') „ T . 

*11. „ (24') „ T , 

*12.(24') „ W 

13. „ „ (24') „ N . 

14. „ „ (18') Wooden Z (wooden underframe) 

16. „ (18') ,. Z (Iron underframc) 

*16. „ „ (23') V „ 

*17. Coal wagons Steel H. 

*18. „ „ „ J. . 

19. R M. Railway Coal wagons Steel M. 

♦20. „ „ „ „ G. 

21. „ .. 

22. Covered wagons ‘ R ’ Cla.s3 I. R. C. A. type 

23. Salt wagons S. . . . 

24. Special heavy wagon (20') 6 wheeled 

26. Powder Vans P. V. 

26. Store Delivery Vans S. V. 

27. Oil Delivery Vans 0. D. V. 

28. Oil Tank Wagons, Square 0. L. 

29. „ „ „ Cylindrical 0. T. 

30. Water Tank Wagons L. . 

31. Accident Wagons A. V. . 

32. Accident Cranes 

33. Travelling Cranes . 

34. Alligator Tinuiks for Boilers . 

36. Gas Trucks, ordinary 

36. Gas Trucks Bogie . 

37. Weigh Bridge Inspector’s Van 

38. Goods Brake Vans 

nVood 

I Wood with iron underframes 
I Iron 

39. Ballast Wagons ^ Iron with iron underframes B. B, 
Hopper type B. H. . 

„ „ Ballast Bogie 

Plough brakes Hopper type 
[^Ballast brake Vans . 


Total No. of 
Wagonsi. 

134 

843 

597 

186 

26 

161 

51 

50 

195 

1,293 

316 

1,,399 

860 

506 

4 

1,015 

190 

436 

50 

100 

114 

61 

456 

150 

1 

14 

14 

1 

20 

20 

31 

23 

6 

13 

i2 

2 

1 

258 

21 

180 

227 

232 

60 

1 

2 


Total . 10,339 


♦ These are high capacity wagons fitted with 16 ton azleg. 
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elaying 30 miles on Virar-Baroda Section 
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Oral evidence of Major-General Sir HENRY FREE¬ 
LAND, Agent, Bombay, Baroda and Central 
India Railway, recorded at Bombay on 
the 29th November 1923. 

President. —There is one point which I had better mention at the outset. 
In your reply to our letter about wagons—for instance in your answers to 
questions Nos. 1 and 6—you refer to some list, but that list was not attached. 
It is unfortiiliate. All our evidence in Calcutta was about broad guage wagons 
and it is the details about them that we want. 

Sir H. Freeland. —I am sorry I did not notice tliat myself. I shall send it 
to you later.* 

President. —We might take up the other letter that came in yesterday, i.e., 
about the protection of the steel industry. You have given in Appendix A i,he 
requirements of your railway in the matter of rails, fish-plates and steel 
sections. You have said in your covering letter “ Some of the replies however 
do not in my opinion give a correct impression of the situation and I should 
like to discuss them with you to-morrow wlien I give my oral evidence.” If 
(we come to any points on which you would like to modify or supplement the 
answers given, will you just let me know? 

Sir II. Freeland.—Yes. As far as .steel sections are concerned, I think that 
you will want some further explanation. If you can tell me why you want 
them, I shall be able to explain to you better. 

President. —The primary question before the Board is protection for the 
manufacture of raw steel. The first thing we wanted to ascertain was this. 
Supposing effect were givui to the proposal of the Tata Iron and Steel Co., fur 
protecting the raw steel they manufacture, what would be the financial effect 
of that on rcilways? Then in the second place, suppo.sing it was found 
impossible to stop there and protection had also to he extended to fabricated 
steel, in that case what would be the further increase which would result? 
That was the general position of the Board in putting the questions in that 
form. 

Sir H. Freeland. —The figures I have given you in reply to question No. 2 
are going a little further than that. TVe did not-know what 'ou meant; so 
we have included in question 2 all Tatas' steel included in question 1. Practic- 
ally the only things that we get from Tatas’ are rails and fish-plates. 

President. —It does not matter from what source you get it so long as it ia 
of the kind that the Tata Company manufacture. That is to say, assuming 
that protection is given to the Tata Iron and Steel Co., it means the imposition 
of a protective duty on those kinds of steel which they manufacture and the 
price will be raised presuiqably to the fuH extent of the duty to all purchasers 
of steel of those kinds whether they buy from Tatas’ or Hhether they import. 
No doubt Tatas’ will try to take the fullest advantage of the duty! 

Sir H. Freeland.—1 would remark that although certain classes of steel, 
say rails for instance, can be manufactured by Tatas’ they cannot supply all 
that we want. 

President. —That may be. The proposal definitely mads is—what we are 
trying to ascertain is its financial effect—^that a protective duty should be 
put on those kinds of steel which were included in the list which we sent you. 

Sir H. Freeland. —^Whether they could be manufactured by Tatas’ or not^ 

President.—Yee. Whether it is proper, right or expedient that this should 
be done is a separate question. 

Sir E. Freeland.—Vie are going to assume that Tatas’ might, if steel la 
protected, be able to manufacture all those classes of steel. 


• Vide Statement IV, Appendix B. 
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President. —It is diifioult to say whether they will be prepared to manufacture 
some lime next jear all those kinds of steel to meet the full Indian demand. 
It is not only a question of the Tata Iron and Steel Co., but it is a question 
whether other firms would enter into the industry and start the manufacture 
of steel. 

Sir H. Freeland .— Quite so. Under the circumstances what you really 
want to know is not only what we actually do purchase from Tatas but what 
we could purchase from Tatas. 

President. —I take it that tlie figures given in Appendix A are your total 
requirements of steel? 

Sir H. Freeland. —Yes. 

President .— Do they apply to all sections? 

Sir H. Freeland. —Yes, rails, fish-plates and steel sections. 

Piesidcnl .—Your average for steel sections is 4.50 or .500 tons. I was 
wondering whether that was your full requirements. In view of the fact 
that you manufacture your own metre gauge wagons, your requirements in 
that would probably be higher than most of the other railways. • 

Sir H. Freeland. —In regard to steel sections, you mean that they come out 
here as such in one case and in the other case they come out as full wagons. 

President .— Other railways purchase wagons, whereas you purchase your 
raw materials. 

Sir H. Freeland. —Yes, we purchase girder sections for building frames 
Prnbuljlv tlio lengths are slightly in excess of what is required. So it you want 
20 ft., you don’t actually buy 20 ft. but you buy an inch or two more. 

President .— That is my point. Does this figure of 500 tons cover your 
whole requ irements ? 

Sir H. Freeland. —Yes. 

President. —But would 500 tons of sections be sufficient for wagons alone, 
apart from any other requirements? 

Sir H. Freeland.—A.B 1 said, I did not go through these figures myself, but 
I think that they include everything. If you are going to draw deduction« 
of an important nature, I must be quite sure that that is so.* 

President. — It is desirable that we should know what the effect of anv 
propiMd we max make is going to be as accuraloly as we cau. I think, for 
instance, in the case of bridge work, the steel you would purchase would 
usually be fabricated and therefore would not come under this heading? 

Sir [I. Freeland .— What do you mean by “ fabricated ”? What does that 
include? 

President .— It includes all processes which the steel undergoes after 
leaving a maiiiifuctory such as the Tata Coliipain's works at .Tanishedpiir, 
shaping, drilling, and so on. Mr. Mather is in a better position than I am to 
^inswer that- question. 

Mr. Mather. —That is the position in general terms. Anything that is cut 
to a particular length or drilled or punched or macfiined to suit a particular 
job, is generally regarded as fabricated, as it .cannot be used for anything but 
a particular structure for which it has been cut. 

President. —Fabrication work is the work ordinarily done by engineering 
firms in this country. 

Sir H. Freeland. —What do you call steel sections with holes bored and cut 
to proper lengths? 

President .— That would be regarded as fabricated steel. 

Sir H. Freeland. —Plates are raw steel, I take H? 

President. —Pistes which are not drilled and are not out to particular sizes 
and shapes are raw steel. 

Sir H. Freeland.—I was not quite sura of the exact line you draw between 
fabricated and unfabricated. There is a doubt about that figure. 

* It includes all materials for metre-gauge wagons—Fide Statement IV (2) 
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President. —At any rate as regards rails and fish-plates they are your total 
retiuirements? 

Sir H. Freeland, —Quite so. 

President.—In the case of rails and also, I think, in the case of fish-plates, 
you have arrived at the amount by multiplying the tonnage by Es. 122-8-0, 
which is the figure at which Tatas are supplying rails at present. I have not 
verified it in the case of every item. 

Sir H. Freeland. —That is correct. 

President. —So long as Tatas are supplying rails to you under a contract, 
the price you would pay would not be affected by any protective duty that 
might be imposed: whereas if you import rails, can you take the figure of 
Bs. 122-8-0 as the figure on which duty would be calculated? As you know 
duty is calculated on the c.i.f. price. Can you purchase rails from England 
at Es. 122-8-0 c.i.f.? 

Sir H. Freeland. —We have placed contracts recently for the balance which 
we could not get from Tatas’, namely, those they said they could not supply, 
I think that it comes quite close to Es. 122-8-0. If you want to know the 
exact figures, I can give them to you.* I tliinlc that it is in the neighbouihood 
of Es. 126 to 131, after adding freight and other charges but not duty. 

President. —At any rate there may be a doubt in the case of these figures 
in the first place as to whether you are ever likely to import at so low a 
price as Bs. 122-8-0 and in the second place to what extent it is likely that 
you can buy in future at the price at which you can buy at present. 

Sir H. Freeland. —I should not like to prophesy about prices. 

President. —We had a good deal of information about that. On the whole 
the trend of evidence has been that prices must be now pretty near bedrock 
and that the manufacturer is making little or no profit. Whether he will be 
able to raise his prices depends on great many things which nobody can 
foretell. 

Sir H. Freeland. —That is a matter of opinion. I should not like to say 
anything. 

President. —Could you let us have the figures of the contract which has 
just been made? It would be convenient if you would send them to us in the 
same form as the Great Indian Peninsula Railway promised us yesterday, 
viz,, f.o.b. price phis freight and insurance plus landing charges. 

Sir H. Freeland. —Yes. 

President. —One interesting fact came out yesterday. Apparently the figure 
supplied to the G. I. P. Eailway from London for freight is something like 
17-6 a ton, which is distinctly lower than any freight rate of which we have 
heard. The figure we heard pretty often before was something like 23 shillings. 
Perhaps there has been some fall in freight rates. 

Sir H. Freeland. —It is about 20 shillings now. 

President. —As regards the question of price which would enable you to 
purchase rails from abroad: would it be possible for you to give us figures, 
say, from 1912 onwards?' 

Sir 11, Freeland.—1 will try * 

President. —We want figures for two pre-war years to compare with the 
present level of prices. 

Sir H. Freeland. —Yes. 

President. —^If there is difficulty in getting details for every year, it does 
not matter much. What we want really is the annual indent that goes home 
for rails. 

Mr. Mather. —It would suffice if you would confine yourself to heavy 
sections. 

Sir H. Freeland.—Yes. 

President. —In answer to question No. 2, you first of all give the figures 
for non-structural materials now obtained from Tatas, average for 1 year la 


Statement IV (8). 
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per Appendix A, and then non-struotural material now imported direct as per 
estimate of Controller of Stores. Then in the footnote you say that these 
figures include all structural steel purchased from Tatas but not structural 
steel imported from abroad. 

Sir H, Freeland. —That comes in the next paragraph. 

President. —Do you in fact import structural steel in a non-fsbrioated 
form? 

Sir H. Freeland. —That is why I asked what was meant by “ fabricated ” 
in the beginning. 

President. —The only importance of this is that some figure which might 
substantially affect the accuracy of the results might have been omitted. 

Sir H. Freeland. —It is much more complicated than it appears on the 
surface, structural and non-struotural, fabricated and raw. I know as far as 
metre-gauge wagon building programme is concerned, we get out sections 
which are structural steel. We get them in a non-fabricated condition, that 
is, in that condition which needs drilling, turning down, cutting off ends and 
so on. I do not think myself that all these figures I have given you are 
useful at all. I am quite sure that I got hold of the right thing. Take 
paragraph 2 to start with. You say “ To what extent would the annual 
capital or revenue expenditure of your railway be increased if the import 
duty were raised from 10 to 83i per cent." That in itself makes an enormous 
difference. Then you say “ assuming that customs duty was payable on all 
imported materials." All imported materials may mean everything and these 
figures do not include all imported materials. 

President. —We had to include it because as a result of the ruling of the 
Bombay High Court you are not actually paying customs duty now. 

Sir H. Freeland. —Buf all the materials include machines, locomotives and 
wagons complete and the duty in that case is 2i, not 10 per cent, and therefore 
I did not put in anything that does not carry the 10 per cent, duty. 

President. —That is perfectly correct so far as we are concerned. 1 think 
it is entirely correct to exclude machines, locomotives and boilers and it would 
be convenient to exclude wagons because wo have got a separate letter about 
that. 

Sir H. Freeland.—It does not exclude wagons at all. 

President. —If it does include wagons, there is no harm done. What I was 
afraid was that owing to the heading “ non-struotural,” the structural materials 
in the wagons were not put in. If it is included it is absolutely all right. We 
want them. 

Sir Henry Freeland. —I know it has been included here but when you asked 
me whether it was included in Appendix A, I said I did not think so, and I 
must verify.* But in answer to question 2 all steel is included, whether it is 
structural, or non-atructural or fabricated or raw, as long as it is not steel 
included under the 2 per cent, duty. All the 10 per cent, duty steel is included. 

President—In view of the answer to question 8 I« doubt if fabricated steel 
is included in the answer to question 2. 

Sir Henry Freeland. —Now that I understand what you mean by fabricated 
steel, I think it is included. 

President. —How exactly are we to understand the figures in the answer to 
question 8? Are these additional to the figures in answer to question 2? 

Sir Henry Freeland. —This is also 10 per cent, figure. As I said, the whole 
of the steel is included in questions 2 and 3. In one case, i.e.. No. 3, it is 
structural, which is not pmchased from Tatas.’ In other words, I mean by 
Structural steel, bridge, girders and other heavy steel which we do not get 
from Tatas. 

President. —You have shown in answer to question 2 that the increase of 
expenditure would come to Bs. 713 lakhs and then in answer to question 8 you 
have shown the increase Bs. 10‘30 lakhs. Am I to add these two together? 

Sir Henry Freeland.—Ho. 
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President .— Then what precisely is the stufl covered by the answer to 
<]uestion 3? 

Sir Henry Freeland. —It is all structural steel not obtained from Tatas, 
that is in a fabricated condition, and also paying 10 per cent, duty, not per 
cent. 

President. —Is it mainly bridgework, parts of buildings, etc.? 

Sir Henry Freeland .— The only things that we obtained from Tatas are rails 
and fish-plates and nothing else, so that all our structural steel sections are 
obtained by home indent. Our purchase here when compared to our impor. 
tation is very small. Our home indents for structural steel, all fabricated, 
come to Es. 34i lakhs and the local purchase comes to Rs. 81C lakhs. The 
total oome,^ to somewhat in the neighbourhood of 42| lakhs. There is a little 
bit more in addition to that imported for our metre gauge wagon construction, 
about Rs. lakhs. That brings it to Rs. 44 laihs. 

President. —^That is how the figure Re. 44 lakhs is arrived at but the 
distinction between the answers to questions 2 and 3 is not exactly the question 
of puichase from Tatas’ bccau.so the answer to question 2 includes a good 
deal of the steel imported through the Controller of Stores. What sort of stufl 
does tb.at include? 

Sir Henry Freeland.—Mostly bars, plates and steel of that sort but not 
in a fabricated condition. 

Mr. Mather. —You must import quite on appreciable tonnage of blooms and 
forgings for locomotives, etc. 

Sir Henry Freeland. —Yes, but that too is not fabricated. 

President. —.Vs far as we can judge, 1 think these figures are what wo want 
At any rate, we know now quite clearly what the grand total covers. It is 
possible that there might be a few transfers from 2 to 3. 

Sir Henry Freeland .— These are averages for a few years and I do not know 
what nould bo a fair division between Capital and Revenue. If vc have good 
years we may carry out a big programme of construction. 

President .— I think the G. I. P. went very much on their 5 years programme 
That was the basis of their estimates. Of course they may not be accurate. 

Sir Henry Freeland .— I know what 6 year programmes are. I do not look 
upon these figures as of much use. 

President .— You say that these figures are well below the acluals for the 
next five years. Do you think it would be better to raise these figures by 1C 
or t> per cent? 

Sir Henry Freeland .— 10 per rent, would bo reasonable. In these averages 
the last two years have been kept back very much and wc have not carried 
out any programme to the eitent that was desirable. We are only carrying 
out our annual programme and we shall be spending a good deal more and 
I think if you put it at 10 per cent, more it would ho reasonable. It would 
only be a conservative estimate. 

President .— The wliotc question depends largely on whether the process 
of paring is going to continue., Then in answ'cr to question 4 you say “ the 
increase ’n expenditure must have the result of militating against a reduction 
in rates and fares, and probably will necessitate an increase therein.” Coul.I 
you give us approximate figures for your annual revenue expenditure and yout 
open line capital expenditure in round figures. We do not expect exact figures. 

Sir Henry Freeland.—The new capital programme is for Rs. 30 crores and 
our allotment is Rs. 3,20 crores per annum. 

President. —Is it on open line expenditure for the next five years? Or is it 
on new construction? 

Sir Henry Freeland. —The whole of it is open line exoenditure. 

President. —You require the whole of that for your open line expenditure? 

Sir Henry Freeland. —I am not quite sure how much of that would includs 
our railway programme. 



PresUhni. —All I wished to ascertain was whether this figure of Es. 3'20 
orores which is your annual capital expenditure was entirely covered by im. 
provements to existing lines. 

Sir Henry Freeland. —To all intents and purposes you can put it down at 
Es. ■‘V20 crores. We won't put it at anvthing more because this is what we 
will spend. Against that we will put the revenue programme at Es. 1'25 
orores. The revenue expenditure should he put alongside the capital ex¬ 
penditure. 

President. —What is your total revenue expenditure? 

Sir henry Freeland. —You are now talhing about expenses. This must not 
be put in at all. 

i'irsident. —I talie it you have to make purchase of steel? 

Sir Henry Freeland. —In the ordinary course in our working expenditure. 

President. —I want to find out what the total figure is. 

Sir Henry Freeland. —You have to arrive at it by a process of percentages. 
Our hudgetted gross earnings W'ill show ll'SO or 12 crores. Our w'orking expenses 
are about 02 per cent, of that or about 7i crores. 

President. —Does that figure include the programme expenditure on revenue 

V, orl;s ? 

Sir Henry Freeland. —Yes. 

President. —Could you not give us a rough guess ns t.i how this Es. 17 lakhs 
which was arrived at from the answers to questions 2 and ti, should be 
divided between capital and revenue? 

Sir lirnry Freeland. —I do not think I can do that. It depends very much 
on whether you are going to devote youi attention chiefly to new works or to 
renewals, tip to now owing to the war we have been concentrating on renew^als 
and the groat liiilk of our expenditure lias l)oen on prograrnmo works. Gradually 
tiow we are catching up our arrears in a feu years time so (hat althougli in tiie 
next five years we sliall Ire spending the gfat Imik of onr money on tho revenno 
.side, after tiiat wo sliall be spending more on eapila! additions and improve- 
inont.s. For the time lieing, tor tlie next ten .-.ears, very roiiglily I say tliat 
7.1 pier eeni.. of tills figure (tho 17 laklis) wili go to revenue and it might drop 
down to yo per rent, in ten yi'ars. Alter that lime the balance would have 
eliangod ever to the. capital side. Tliat is more or less siipporred by the 
figures we liave worked out, Iiut iliere are so many difficulties in it that wo 
do rot put nineli faith in it. I lirvc said in answer to qiie-.tion 1 that tlie in'T. ase 
in expenditure must have tlio result of militating against a reduction in rates 
and tales, ami proliahlv will iiecessit.ite an increase therein. In fact, [ tliiiik 
we linvc lo reduce faros in any ease wliatever happens. My dilibcratn opinion 
is tliat you are not now ablo to put up rates in tliis country any more without 
losing traffic, in other words, tlie imposition df higlier rates will not tiring 
in any more revenue. It will merely reduce tlie amount of traffic and that is 
not for the good of India in any eoiidilion wliatever. Y’oii can take it tliat if 
we thought that the trnffie would hear a little more in certain directions we 
may he .able to get back certain higher working expenditure hy increasing our 
rates with diseriminatinn. For example, we know- llieie are cerlam additional 
burdens we will have to hear. We liave got id nay more for our ef.al and that 
will mean 2 or 3 i.akhs a year, and we have to find tlie money to nay for it. 
Nevertheless it is my deliberate opinion that you cannot put up the rates on 
tliis side of India. 

President. —Are tliey already very higli? 

Sir Henry Freeland. —They are already very high : in fact I think we are 
losing a little traffic now in consequence. 

President. —In that case you have already passed the limit, so that assuming 
that the higher tarifi on steel increased radway expenditure, it might not he 
possible to recover any of it hy raising your charges. 

Sir Benry Freeland .—That is my opinion also. I am afraid you cannot get 
back increased costs by curtailing your overhead expenditure. Eailways in 
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this country have been subject to very strict financial scrutiny recently and 
for the last two years we have been carvigg down in every department and 
I think we have nearly reached the end. The only hope is being able to reduce 
wages and you know how difficult that is. Having once put up your wages 
it is extraordinarily difficult to bring them down. It is only by means of 
giving a lower scale to new entrants you can bring it down. 

President .—The next point I should like to put is connected with both 
questions 4 and 5. You say “ It has become increasingly difficult to justify 
ie construction of new lines upon a financial basjs.’’ That is on the basis 
of a return of certain percentage on the capital invested. What is the working 
rule applied at present as regards this? 

Sir Henty Freeland .—6 per cent. It is not only interest on capital hut 
a certain amount is to be added for depreciation. 

President .—Thera is a point connected with Uiis whole question of the 
financial result to the railways in India of a protective tarifl on steel. It 
arises from tjie fact that the Governniont is the proprietor of, and directly 
manages, a considerable section of the railways and is also proprietor of, 
though it docs not directly manage, an even larger section of the railways. 
The pro|)Osal has been mooted that the State Railways finance should bo 
separated from the ordinary budget of the Government of India, and they 
should be managed so as to return a certain percentage on their capital. If 
the higher tariff on steel were imposed a very considerable proportion of the 
extra expenditure incurred by the railways would return to the Government 
of India, itself the ultimate proprietor. AVould it be reasonable under these 
cincumstances if the Government of India were to take that fact into accouiit 
in fixing the net return which they ought to expect from the rnilway.s on their 
capital expenditure? 

Sir Henry Freeland .—I would put it from 6 to per cent. 

President .—That is all a question of calculation of what the increase in 
duty would amount to. 

Sir Henry Freeland .—It will affect borrowing and we have to borrow 
capital. 

President .—The main question as regards borrowing would simply be this— 
that you will have to borrow more work. 

Sir Henry Freeland.—What rate shall we have to pay for borrowing? 

President .—I do not think it would affect the rate. 

Sir Henry Freeland.—We are going to earn rather less than the rate at which 
we borrow, and meet the difference. 

Prcsidenf.—That might be a serious matter if the whole of the capital 
invested in the raiiways of Igdia had in the past been borrowed at SJ per cent. 
The pre-war portion, however, was borrowed at 3 to 4 per cent. But apart 
from that it seems to me that there is an importaiit point. The shareholders 
are of course concerned but to a large extent a higher tarifl on steel would 
mean a transfer from one pocket of the Government of India to another. 

Sir Henry Freeland. —Certainly. 

President .—What I am sug'gesting is that it is an aspect of the case which 
ought not to be overlooked in considering this question. 

Sir Henry Freeland.—Yoa mean that the revenue still remains in the 
Government of India’s possession? 

President.—It is a matter of book-keeping in so far as the increased sums 
paid by the railways will return to the Government of India. 

Sir Henry Freeland .—The general feeling is that railways should stand on 
their own feet and they should not be financed out of the public purse. I 
think you will have that argument used in the Legislative Assembly. I should 
not like to reply to it myself. It is really a question for the Chief Commissioner 
of the Railways and the Financial Commissioner to answer. 

President —After all looking at it in this way you yourself suggest that if 
protection is given it should be given by a bounty. So far as the State 
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roUways are concerned if you take the Government of India as the ultimate 
proprietor it pays the money in either case. 

Sir Henry Freeland .—Certainly that is the view that is generally taken 
•and it comes to an issue like that which is being fought at the present 
moment, namely, whether railways should have a separate finance or the 
Government of India finance should be run on a general basis and include 
Hallways. 

President .—It might be dealt with once for all by reducing the net return 
expected from the railway by a percentage of net return expended on the 
railway. 

Sir Henry Freeland. —Yes. In balancing the budget I suppose that would 
be reasonable. 

President .—I mention this to you in case you are in a position to give 
an opinion on it. 

Sir Henry Freeland .—I know a good deal of what is coming on but I am 
not at liberty to say what I do know. 

President .—Of courso that is a matter which we should certainly mention to 
the Railway Board. You say “ It must not be forgotten, however, that there 
are many articles of manufactured steel which cannot be obtained in this 
country and upon which no increase of import duty is justifiable.” I might 
say here, as I have said before, that our object is that unless an article 
is produced or is likely to be produced in India in the near future it should 
be excluded from the scope of any proposal we may make. That is certainly 
what we should like to do though it is sometimes difficult to discriminate, 

Mr. Oinwah .—Looking upon the railways as a commercial proposition is 
there any reason why railways should be made profitable concerns by exempting 
them from taxation? Look at it purely as a commercial proposition. 

Sir H. Freeland .—There is just as much reason io exempt the railways 
owned by the State from taxation as other Government concerns are exempted 
from taxation. 

Mr. Oinwala .—The point is that it is the intention of the Government of 
India that the railways should be run on commercial lines and they 
ought to be made to pay their way. Does not tliat assume that the railways 
must have the same liability with regard to taxation and other matters as any 
other business concern? Why should they have special treatment? 

Sir H. Freeland .—I did not ever consider that railways should be run as 
business concerns. I said that railways should be run on business lines. 

Mr. Oinwala.—Ibat is no doubt different. Take the P. and 0. or any 
other line, they are run on business lines, are they entitled to claim eTampH^m 
from taxation? Regarded as a purely commercial concern—is there any 
reason why the railways should be exempted from taxation? 

Sir H. Freeland.—I do not know that they intend to run the railways cat 
purely commercial lines; it has never been suggested. If Government shares 
were purchased by a company and they became biftiness concerns pure and 
simple they would have to pay the ordinary taxes. If it is a Government 
concern 1 do not realize quite how you can compare them with a commercial 
<5oncem. 


Mr. Oinwala. That brings us to the next point; by the mere fact that 
some of the capital is private capital does that entitle that capital to claim 
exeniption from taxation : are the shareholders entitled to claim that they 
should be exempted from taxation? 

Sir H. Freeland. —No. 

shareholders’ point of view also there is no 
foason to exempt the railways from taxation? 

nonw?' ^ ““y *he position: the company have made • 

the Secretary of State, not with anybody in ^this country, 
on certain specific terms. ^The Board of Directors work the line on cerS 
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specific terms and if one of the terms is that they should be exempted from 
taxation that ends the matter. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Are there any such terms? 

Sir H. Freeland. —I don’t know : they do not mention specifically about 
exemption from taxation. 

Mr. Ginwala. —What is the guaranteed interest on the capital in your 
case? 

Sir H. Freeland. —3 per cent. 

Mr. Ginwala. —What is the ratio of the surplus profit: in what pro¬ 
portion do they divide it? 

Sir H. Freeland.—They divide it on the actual proportion of the preference 
capital in the concern. 

Mr. Ginwala. —What is the total capital charge? 

Sir H. Freeland. —It is just over 100 crorcs at the present moment. 

Mr. Ginwala. —The Inchcape Committee has given it as 4 crores. 

Sir H. Freeland. —That is absolutely wrong. 

Mr. Ginwala. —It struck me as rather low. What did you say was the 
fixed capital? 

Sir H. Freeland.—li million pounds—partly preferred and partly deferred in 
stocks. 

Mr. Ginwala. —They share in that proportion, 1 take it? 

Sir H. Freeland. —Yes, on the surplus. 

Mr. Ginwala .—Is it not a fact that in all railway accounts the surplus profits 
are charged to expenditure in the final accounts? 

Sir H. Freeland. —I think so. I did not anticipate these questions, other¬ 
wise I would have brought my Chief .4uditor here. 

Mr. Ginwala. —It is important to find out really how much the shareholders 
would sutler if duties were increased. If surplus profits are charged to 
expenditure, the railway makes a greater return for the capital than is shown 
in the railway accounts. 

Sir H. Freeland. —I am not quite sure about the question, or whether our 
surplus profits arc shown on the e.^penditure side. 

Mr. Ginwala .—I have some recollection that it w’as definitely said by some¬ 
body tliat surplus profits are charged to tlio expenditure, and the consequence 
is that net return is shown to be nuicli smaller in the case of company-managed 
railways than in the case of State-Managed railways. 

Sir H. Freeland. —I would like to find that out and send you the answer* 
later. But I doubt it. 

Mr. Ginwala. —In your budget estimate for this year the surplus profits 
are shown at 1'09 crores. Assuming that was so, if it mokes a difference to 
you of 17 lakhs in the cas^e of an increased duty, only these surplus profits would 
be affected, isn’t that so? 

Sir H. Freeland. —Yes, I think that is right. 

Mr. Ginwala. —So that it may not after all bo necessary to raise the rates 
in your particular instance as it happens to be, rather a romunorative line. 

Sir FI. Freeland .—I hope not, I don’t think we can. 

Mr. Ginu'ala.—With regard to rails, take Appendix ‘ A.’ You have got 
certain contracts with the Tata Iron and Steel Company for six years from 
1920-1926 for rails? 

Sir H. Freeland. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —In calculating those prices lor rails what basis have you 
taken—I mean the rate at which .you buy? 

Sir H. Freeland. —We pay Rs. 122-8-0 for 90 lb. and Rs. 125 for 60 lb. 
tails. As I explained to the President I did not work it out myself and I 
have not got the table here, and I am afraid this evidence is not quite definite- 
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Mr. Qinwala .— It does not make any difference so far as the 6,000 tons are 
oouoemed, but with regard to the remaining 10,000 you may be out by consi¬ 
derable sums so far us the next 5 years are concerned? 

Sir H. Freeland. —Yes, if the Home prices go up. 

Mr. Ciinu-ala. —The point is if the home prices go up the amount that you 
save by your contract with the Tata Iron and Steel Company will have to be 
set off against what you lose against the home contracts. Supposing the Home 
price is its. 150 a ton, you wiil buy 0,000 tons out of the 16,000 at Ks. 122-8-0, 
so on the 6,000 tons you will save Us. 27-8-0 per ton? 

Sir H. Freeland. —That is so, because we get it at a contract rate. 

Ur. Ginwala. —In the event of prices going up your loss may not amount to 
very much? 

Sir H. Freeland. —Our contract with the Tata Co. is that they will meet 
our demands to the utmost limit. 6,000 tons is not our limit. 

Mr. Ginwala. —I understand the Tata Co. did not accept that view' of 
the contract. 

Sir H. Freeland.—It is a fact that they had disputed it. I am not quite 
sure that I see the point. Whore do we save? 

Mr. Ginwala. —By the contract. In caiculating the total cost to the coun¬ 
try we must take into account what you save by your contract with Tata. 

Frceident. —You won’t liave to pay any customs duty at aii. 

Sir H. Freeland. —That is the object of buying goods in this country ; buy 
in tiiis country and exempt yourself from the customs duty. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Wh.at f was suggesting is that these figures require revision 
from that point of view. There are two things : first of all you do not pay 
any duty on 6,000 tons because it is a contract, and in the next place. 

Sir H. Freeland .— I would like to modify that by saying that although we 
have these contracts wo may not got even our 0,000 tons. Allotment is made 
by the llailway Board and if they consider that somebody else should get pre¬ 
ference wo may not got even our 0,000 tons : wo may get nothing. We are 
not entirely free in this country. Wo sometimes get 2,000 or 3,000 tons, 
not because the Tata Iron and Steel Co. cannot turn out rails, but because 
they cannot meet tiie demand of all the railways in this country. We cannot 
say that 6,000 tons must lie allotted to ns if the Railway Board consider that 
soino other railway must have prior consideration and that our demand w'as 
not so urgent. 

Mr. (l.nwfila .— So nllowanee lias to be made for that. I see your point. 
This Bs. 122-8-0 per ton is I think about tlio lowest price wc have heard of 
since the war. 

Fresident .— Yon have not actually ini|)orled' rails at Rs. 122-8-0 including 
your landing charges? 

Sir II. Frrrhmd .— No. Somewhere near Rs. 1.11 I think. I will give you 
those figures.* 

Mr. Ginwala .— Making allowance for all tliese figures as to what you save 
on the 6,000 tons, assuming tliat you get your 6,000 tons, if the Home price 
went up, you would save a con.siderabie amount of money. In making any 
calculation we must deduct tins from the small loss tlint you may suffer from 
this increased duty. 

Sir H. Freeland. —I arn afraid I cannot argue .aliont that. If we have the 
foresight to make a contract I sliould say tliat we slionid get credit for it. 

Mr. Ginwala .— But we liave to weigii tiie nett gain against the nett loss 
to the country as a whole. 

Then the same argument applies also to fish-plates; it will be affected tr 
the same extent. 

Sir H. Freeland .— Yes. I see the line of argument. 

President .— Whatever applies to one applies to the other. 
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Sir H. Freeland. —In other words if we made a contract in this country 
which is lower than the rate at which we can buy things from Home plus the 
increased duty, that should be considered as something which we have saved. 

I am afraid I cannot see that. 

President.—'When we are seeking to arrive at what the actual increase |n 
expenditure to your railway would be as a result of paying a higher tariff 
duty, assuming that the law required that it should be paid by the railway 
companies, on that basis we must take into account that up to 1926 you will 
not be paying any duty at all and you will be getting them at a price below 
the imported price. But after all it is only a que'stion of fact that we are 
after. 

Sir H. Freeland. — I think in our exposition of the situation we have already 
given full crwdit to the fact that we are getting things cheaper now. 

President. —The point is that allowance has not l^en made in your estimate 
of the increase in expenditure for the fact that a certain quantity of rails are 
going to be supplied at Rs. 122-8-0 a ton, that you are getting things cheaper 
in the country- and not paying any duty. It is not really a question whether 
a saving is effected: it is just a question of what is going to happen. 

Sir H. Freeland. —I see that point quite well. I would not like our argu¬ 
ment to be whittled down on the assumption that we are going to get 6,000 
tons of rails. I don't think you would be justified in thinking that we are 
going to get 6,000 tons of rails. 

Mr. Oinwala.—When did you start purchasing rails from the Tata Iron 
and Steel Co.? 

Sir H. Freeland. —Just after the war. 

Mr. Ginwala. —There was no long term contract before that? 

Sir H. Freeland.—I think we had. 

Mr. Mather. —Did you not buy some in 1914 or 1916 or 1916? 

Sir H. Freeland. —^I cannot remember. 

Mr. Qinwala.—In these figures that you have promised to give when the 
President was examining you, will you kindly give also the rates at which 
you were purchasing from the Tata Co., and the rates at which you imported? 

Sir H. Freeland. —^I shall include that in the statement. 

President. —Up to the date of the commencement of the contract. 

Mr. Ginwala. —^I think the President has asked you to ^ve us the imported 
price of the rails and fish-plates. The Tata Co. are claiming that they made 
these contracts which have turned out to be very unfavourable to them and 
that the railways have saved crores of rupees. We want to find out how that 
position stands. 

Now with regard to the fabricated steel I was not quite able to follow 
what you said to the President. What is the amount in tons of fabricated 
structural steel? 

Sir H. Freeland. —I have not got it, l am afraid, but I can get it for you.* 

Mr. Ginwala. —Please ko. On what basis is this total value worked out? 

Sir H. Freeland. —In that there is the price plus freight, plus customs and 
clearing at this end. 

President. —It is an average of two years you have told us. 

Sir H. Freeland.—Yes, instead of three. Do you went the total weight of 
that? 

Mr. Ginwala. —Yes. 

Sir H. Freeland. —I don’t think we can give you that accurately. 

Mr. Ginwala. —^It is not absolute accuracy that we want. The approximate 
quantity is quite sufficient for our purpose. I should like you to pve us the 
price of non-stmetura! and structural material other than rails and fish-plates. 
Take a few typical things like bars, channels, etc., of certain-sizes and give 
us the prices for the last two or three years. _ 
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Sir H. Freeland. —^You want the approximate tonnage of the fabricated 
•tniotural steel and the import price for the last two or three years of, say. 
mild bars, beams, etc., the highest and lowest price in each year, 1921, 1922 
and 1923? 

Mr. Qinwala.—Yes, the average prices for the last two or three years. 

Sir H. Freeland. —We shall be able to give you our contract price.* 

Mr. Oinwala. —That will serve our purpose. I am not asking you this 
question from any desire to examine the question of railway expenditure, but 
you stated that expenditure cannot further be reduced. This you say with 
reference to the present year, do you not? 

Sir if. Freeland.—Efforts that were being made up to now are beginning 
to have effect. We are reducing our working expenditure considerably, but 
I don’t think it will continue to be reduced like this. We have cut down 
to the bone. 

Mr. Oinwala. —That is true. When we want to calculate the burden that 
would be imposed on you if the duty were increased we would take your 
previous expenditure into account. 

Sir H. Freeland. —On which side of the account? 

Mr. Oinwala. —Working expenditure. May I take it that there has been a 
considerable amount of saving wherever possible? 

Sir H. Freeland. —We have reduced from somewhere in the neighbourhood 
of 77 per cent, the year before last to 70 per cent, last year and we expect to 
reduce it to 62 per cent, this year. I don’t think a further saving below that 
is possible, until we are able to reduce the wages. 

Mr. Oinwala. —And to work off your arrears of depreciation? 

Sir H. Freeland. —Yes, that has something to do with it. 

Mr. Oinwala. —I think you have stated that you are not satisfied with the 
result in trying to work out the burden on the capital side? 

Sir H. Freeland. —It is a tremendously big business and if I take my 
audit office from railway work and put them on to that work we will have 
to shut down altogether. 

Mr. Oinwala. —In your next 5 years programme you must have calculated 
the quantity of steel you arc going to use? 

Sir H. Freeland. —No, I have not. What I mean is this. I have got 
to get all my estimates sanctioned and it is no use giving you any figures at all 
till then. As I say my programme must bo sanctioned and that my past 
estimates, such as they are, are not worth the paper on which they are written. 
They are all being reviseil. Therefore when you ask me what amount of 
steel I require for the next five years I say I dp not know accurately. 

Mr. Oinwala. —A certain estimate is given; that refers to all your pro¬ 
gramme, revenue or capital? 

Sir H. Freeland. —That is what happened in the past and I think that it 
will probably go on like this. I could not divide itvinto capital and revenue. 

Mr. Oinwala. —Can’t you do it? , 

Sir If. Freeland. —^Not unless you insist upon it. It is a very heavy job. 

Mr. Oinwala. —We want to get an approximate idea. Will it be one-fourth 
capital and the rest revenue? 

Sir H. Freeland. —I have told you that I think 76 per cent, is revenue. 
For the time moat of our expenditure would go in renewals. The great pro¬ 
portion of our money spent on steel would go for another 10 years into the 
ronewals-programme. After that, I think that the balance would come round 
to the other side. 

Mr. Oinwala. —It comes to this. For the present most of the burden will 
be thrown on the current expenditure. 

Sir H. Freeland. —Yes. 
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Mr. GiincaUi. —L’nder present conditions, it is very difficult as you say, to 
separate the two. • 

Sir 11. h'rcclaud.—l have heard of other Agents in my position making 
estimates. I could go through them in a few minutes and say where they are 
wrong. So I do not propose to give estimates of that nebulous kind. That 
is why I am really not in a position to say anything accurate. 

Mr. Kale. —I’rom your point of view the establishment of a steel industry 
in India is a mere convenience. You don’t attach more importance to it 
than that? 

Sir H. Preeiand.—lt is a good deal, is it not? (’onvenionce is what we 
really want. I am a whole hogger. I believe in the steel industry in India. 
I say conveflience is a very good word. If it is going to give us the quality 
we want, I am very much in favour of it. Don’t think that I am not. 

Mr. Kale. —If the price is rather heavy for you, that is to say, it your 
expenditure is so increased that it embarrasses your finance, then certainly 
you would not pay that price? 

Sir H. Kreelnnd. —I would not favour it if it is going to mean a heavier 
expenditure than we now have to bear. 

Mr. Kale. —Having to take a wider view of such things than any companies 
or individuals. Government may decide to protect steel; do you expect the 
Government of India then to compensate you for whatever increased expendi¬ 
ture you would have to incur as a result of that policy? 

Sir H. Freeland. —I may say without boasting that railways are the greatest 
industry in the country. If you are going to prevent your railways being 
expanded and developed—I say prevent deliberately—you are doing the country 
a serious injury. I am not looking at it from the po’nt of view of an indivi¬ 
dual. I am looking at it from the broad Government point of view, 

Mr. Kale. —Let us assume that Government come to the conclusion that it 
must increase this duty for paramount national reasons, then, is it not the 
duty of Government to see that rnilna\s do not suffer because they are also 
a means of developing the country.” 

Sir I!. Freeland. —It is tor that reason I suggested that a bounty should be' 
paid in preference to any increased duty on steel. 

Mr. Kale. —You say in reply to question No. li that Tatas have not been 
able to meet .all Railw'ay requirements in articles which they manufacture and 
you have had to break up orders. I should like to know what particidar 
articles you refer to? 

Sir 11. Frccluad.—Rails and fishplates only in this case. 

Mr. Kale .— They were unable to supply you the quantities you needed? 

Sir If. Freeland. —No. 

Mr. Mather. —I believe that you use .steel sleepers on the B. B. and 0. I. 
to some extent ? 

Sir II. Freeland.—Yas'. 

Mr. Mather. —You have adopted steel sleepers as your standard for broad 
gauge or metre gauge? 

Sir 11. Freeland. —Y'es, for the 90 lbs. main line broad gauge and if prices 
are favourable for the 60 lb. main line metre gauge. 

Mr. Mather. —May I take it that that will mean that there will be an increas¬ 
ing demand for steel sleepers during the next few years? 

Sir 11. Freeland .— Until the relaying programme is completed, there will 
be an increase in the demand for steel sleepers. Afterw'ards the demand would 
undoubtedly fall ofi because the life of steel sleepers is longer than wooden 
sleepers. 

Mr. Mather. —In that case, you have been obviously importing steel sleepers 
for some time. Would you mind giving us the prices for steel sleepers on the 
same basis as you have already promised us for rails? 

Sir H. Freeland. —We have got contracts with Tata’s for steel sleepers. 
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Mr. Mather. —I knew that the B. N. Ky. had. I was not sure that you 
also had a contract with Tatas tor steel sleepers. If you could give us au 
approximate estimate of the amount of new sleepers you expect to lay in the 
next few years, it might be useful. 

till- II. H re eland .— Ye.s, I shall give it to you for two gauges.* 

Mr. Mather .— I am considering the possibility of an expanding market for 

steel. 

Sir 11. h'rccfuiid.—Shall I give you the figures in tons? 

Mr. JWat/icr.—That would suit my purpose. 

Sir U. Freeland. —For how many years do you want then? 

ilfr. jl/tt(/icr.—Certainly not further than five years. 

Sir H. Freeland. —Yes. 

Mr. Mather. —Can you tell me whether you use alloy steel crossings on your 
line? 

Sir H. Freeland. —Not in detail. We have not actually experimented with 
this to my knowledge on the metre gauge. I am rather doubtful about the 
amount on the broad gauge. 

Mr. Mather .—It is not specially liked or what is the position? 

Sir H. Freeland .— Sometimes we carry out experiments on the metre gauge 
before we do on the broad gauge. 1 think I had better find that out tor you. 
What is the object of the question? 

Mr. Malhcr. —I want to know whether there is enough prospective demand 
for the alloyed manganese steel iTossings which cannot be made in India to 
justify us to deal with that, specially in the event of any additional duty being 
put on steel. If only a tew tons are to be used, it can be left to be treated 
along with .some other classes of steel. 

Sr. 11. Freeland .—Y'os.t 

I’fceidcnt .— As regards the letter about wagons, I shall take the answer to 
question 8 which is of a general kind On this question the broad gauge and 
metro gauge seem to have some difference ol opinion ns to the proper policy 
to follow. 

Sir II. Freeland.— I think it is obvious. One is able to undertake and 
turn out efficient material at very low prices and the other is not. 

I'reeitleiil .— Which of these tw< opinions should he taken as the opinion 
of the Company? 

Sir II. Freeland .— For broad gauge purposes, tlicrc is no doubt in my mind 
that it is the oinmon of the Company that both systems are sound. If a 
wagon building industry is established, it is desirable that they should take up 
broad gauge wagons first because tbey form a •great bulk. I think that a big 
wagon building industry or big wagon building shops would bo able to equip 
tbcniselves witli machinery which smaller people could not afford to use. They 
ought to be able to mainitai’tiire a good deal more on mass production than 
is at present possible. With the class of labour get in this country, I 
think on the whole it would make for cbcnpiiess and efficiency. Of course 
railways have got their natural desire to ke’ep their own work in their own 
hands.' We have to make allowance for that. Jly moire gauge people, as you 
see, are thoroughly of the opinion lliat they can do things much better than 
Messrs. Burn and Co., and tliey are practically justified in their opinion. The 
price quoted by Burns was Rs. .5,400 without wheels and axles and it is more 
than double of what it costs us to do the work in .kjmer. 

Fresident .— ^As regards the question of price, 1 take it that the price was 
fixed in 1920, fully three years ago, when prices were 100 to l.'iO per cent, 
above the present level. 

Sir H. Freeland .— That is what we had to pay. 

* Statement IV (7). 
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^ Sir H, FreeJond,—We haw been trying to encourage thia induatry. Th 
ought to have built these wagons two years ago and they have not turn 
them out yet. I am only saying this because I want you to realise that i 
are not at all inclined to close down our shops and hand over. We have be< 
doing it for 20 years and we tliink that we have got to a state of efficiene 
which other people starting now will not attain for s good many years. 0 
the other band there ore no broad gauge manufacturing shops at all. Tbi 
broad gauge will give you a far bigger outturn, not only in tonnage but 
also in the Slumber of vehicles end other things. I think that a wagon build- 
ing industry for the broad gauge is desirable. 

President .—When you say that mass production is desirable, W’hat is the 
scale which you have in your mind as to the number of wagons they ought 
to be able to turn out? 


Sir H. Freeland. —I was not thinking of the number so much as the stand¬ 
ardisation of parts, wagon-frames, running gears and all the rest of it. One 
big works can turn out the whole of the under-frames of wagons. That is 
what I mean by mass production. I don’t mean the number of vehicles. As 
to the question what is the number of vehicles you can actually construct in a 
shop under one single Superintendent, I want to get the opinion of the Mecha¬ 
nical Engineer. I cannot tell you what is meant by mass production in the 
matter of numbers in particular shops. It is very largely in my opinion a 
question of locating these shops in two or three different places. In this 
country of enormous distances you would not try and centralise shops. You 
would have to put down three or four shops in India. 

President. —I take it that works situated in coalfields would in certain 
respects have natural advantages as regards costs. 

Sir H. Freeland. —Yes. 

President. —The order that you referred to as having been given to Messrs. 
Burn & Co., was given, I take it, to the Howrah firm and not to the Standard 
Wagon Company? 

Sir H. Freeland. —I think so. 

President. —Assuming that it is desirable that there should be a wagon 
manufacturing industry in India, the first question that arises is whether under 
the existing stress of competition it is possible at all, and the second question 
is how far it would be desirable to try an experiment for a limited number of 
years by giving orders to a company which would be able to turn out a 
suCBcient number of wagons to enable them to manufacture to their full capa¬ 
city. Of course the wagon bujlders in India at the present day cannot turn 
out anything like the full requirements of the country, and therefore there is 
an objection from that point of view to deal with the question by means of 
a protective duty. An alternative method which the wagon builders them¬ 
selves have suggested and which they prefer—at least some of them do—is that 
a certain number of wagdns should be open to competitive tenders in India 
only. Do you think that that# would be an experiment worth trying for 
a limited number of years in order to give the industry a chance of showing 
what it could do? 

Sir H. Freeland. —That has been done. In 1919, I think. 

President .— But there was a condition that the cost must not exceed the 
cost of the imported wagon. That condition is not fulfilled at present. 

Sir H. Freeland. —No. 

President. —I think it is clear on the facts that have been put before us 
that if an experiment of that kind were to be made, it Is going to cost 
something—it is not going to be done for nothing. 

Sir H. Freeland. —If you are going to make an experiment of that sort, 

1 take it that it will be desirable to bring in the element of competition. You 
are not going to hand it ail to a single firm? 
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Preiident. —The proposal put before us was that tenders should be called 
for In India and orders given to the firm giving the lowest tender provided 
the Government of India were satisfied that they could actually do the work. 

Sir H. Freeland. —Who is going to come inP That is the trouble. 

President. —That is perfectly true. What was suggested to us was that, 
if that was to be the declared policy, then some English firms might establish 
branch works in India. 

Sir H. Freeland.—They will do so only on oondiilon that the dsoal policy ot 
the country will be established on a basis of protection and that it will not be 
changed for a period of years. I know a good deal about these companies. 

I hare been in touch with many people at home who would like to know 
whether the time is ripe for them to come out here and this is the great 
argument they use: “we will not go into the country until we know exactly 
whether India is going to protect us or not." They would undoubtedly come 
out here and open branches in this country if they had a reasonable prospect 
of continuing with a reasonable profit for a period of 10 or 16 years. They 
would not do it otherwise. A good many of them have been out here and 
have gone back. 

President. —Thera is this question : how far do you consider that the work 
of wagon building can be done by the general engineering firms who have 
a great deal of other kinds of work, and how far it is desirable that that 
should be done by the company that is doing nothing else ? 

Sir H. Prcelond.—Undoubtedly by a company that was doing nothing else. 
Wagon building business is a highly skilled business. Not only that, but the 
firm that was doing all sorts of engineering works would not lay out for wagon 
works. Otherwise you spend a lot of money and make much unnecessary 
movement, which w-ould put up costs. 

President.—Turning back to your answer to question No S, you have given 
details of costs cf some of your metre gauge wagons. It is the first column 
that is important to us, i.e., covered wagon 20' I. R. A. Type M. A. 2. Are 
these ascertained costs of a particular year? 

Sir H. Ereeland.—These are the most recent figures which we can get 
out. 

President. —In view of the rapid changes in prion of materials during the 
last few years it ie of some importance to know to what period these figures 
relate. 

Sir H. Freeland. —The most recent period. 

President.— Sre they figiiies of 1923? 

Sir 11. Freeland. —^Tes. 

President. —^We have not got figures for brodd gauge wagons and so we are 
unable to compare your figures with the figures supplied by the Standard 
Wagon Co. Take the mild steel. In answer to question 3, you have given the 
value and in answer to question 6, you have given the quantity. Mr. Mather, 
have you attempted to compare them? • 

Mr. Mather.—1 have not compared them*all in detail, but they appear to 
be fairly reasonable. 

President. —According to these figures, the cost of tlio M. A. 2 type wagon 
is P” 1,845 and tlio balance is labour and general charges and machinery 
charges. Tliese figure.s do not include any allowance for depreciation and so 
on, which a commercial firm manufacturing wagons would have to include. 

Sir H. Freeland. —These figures do not include depreciation on buildings 
and machinery—I moan the interest on capital invested on machinery. 
Labour and general charges incindo shops and supervision. But there is 
nothing for general supervision, that is to say, T suppose some of my salary 
ought to go into it. These items are not included. Roughly you can put it 
at about Rs. 400. To get at the actual cost of a wagon, we would have to- 
add another Rs. 400 to Rs. 2,485 and it would be Rs. 2,886. 
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Mr. Mather. —If you add Ks. 400 to this you get Rs. 2,886. Then you 
would take this as a basis for comparison with your British tender. If the 
British tender was for say Rs. 2,500 would you think it cheaper to accept 
their tender? 

Sir Henry Freeland. —I do not tliiiilc so because I have got my shop estab¬ 
lished. I have all the machinery and everything there and I should go on 
■with that. We have deliberately established these shops and we should see 
them through cutting our costs if necessary and I think we should require 
a great deal more than dynamite to got us out of that. 

Preside lit.—you think there is a possibility, or even a probability, that 
the price at present for imported wagons may not long continue? 

Sir Henry Freeland. —I think the price may come down, but I do not 
think they will be able to compete with us in our price for a long time. 
In fact, I doubt whether they will be able to dg it at all. There are 
comparatively few metre gaime lines in India and a wagon building industry 
for metre gauge is not something to he aimed at. 

Presideiil. —Competition for broad gauge wagons is iiinch keener than 
metre gauge? 

Sir Henry Freeland. —Yes. 

President.—Pefore the war did you make in your works the type of 
covered wagon comparable with A—2? 

Sir Henry Freeland. —M.A. 2 has been undergoing the usual changes, 
what they call progressive standardisation. It is merely an evolution of 
the old type. 

President. —The point is how do yon find your cost of production when 
compared to your pre-war cost of production? 

Sir Henry Freeland. —Much reduced. They are aclu.ally less than pre-war. 
The re.isoii for that is that during the pre-war period, say 10 years ago, we 
did not really reach our standaid of jicricctioii. We were not able to do what 
we can to-day. 

President. —But materials mii«t be costing you more than pre-war. 

Sir Henry Freeland .— Duly a -liade more. Three years ago it was consi¬ 
derably more but at the beginning of this year it was lowest. 

President .— Have you actually compared the prices of materials before 
the war and now? 

Sir Henry Fre.eland. —1 have actually compared them. 1 am always 
working at the figures but I cannot say at the moment how mncli it is 
below. 

President .— Price of materials only? I can quite understand that you 
compare from the charges of‘ tlic year nlietlicr the total cost is less but I 
want it for materials only. 

Sir Ileniy Freeland .— I do not know in precise detail. 

President .— .411 this is of great intere.st in connection with the possibility 
of establishing a wagon 'building industry in India. If ten years ago yon 
were not able to secure really, economic production but as a result of 10 
years—I suppose you have been thrown back during the war—you have 
succeeded in bringing down your cost of production below the pre-war figure 
even though the matoriahs cost yon more, that is a very important point as 
establishing the possibility of getting efficient work in India. As wc have 
not got figures of the broad gauge wagons it would be convenient to us 
if you could tell us more about it. 

Do you wish to hand that note in? 

Sir Henry Freeland. —I do not wish to hand it in as a conclusive memoran¬ 
dum. I am afraid my ideas are put very briefly and I think perhaps the 
best way would be if you just look through it and say if you wish to ask 
any questions about it. It answers my purpose and only deals with the 
question of wagons. 

President. —I see it is of a general kind. 



Sir Henry Freeland.—Hhie note gives the result of our own experience. 
AVc have built upon these lines. In tlie first instance, I know we were very 
expensive and we had to import our materials ready in every respect and 
merely erected wagons. By degrees we established machines, established 
our t'nmaces, our cupulas and wo had reasonable success in our castings. 
We also did a certain amount of simpler forgings. But now we are erecting 
locomotives and from the raw materials build our own boilers, cylinders 
and under-frames and complete locomotives—all in fact, except certain 
fittings like tyres, axles which we cannot construct. We have no blast 
furnace and we cannot forge our axles. 

Mr. Mather. —What about springs? 

Sir Henry Freeland. —Our locomotive springs are imported as springs; 
our wagon springs are imported in lengths and cut up and assembled. We 
cannot inake springs of course. If we break the leaves of our springs on the 
locomotive we merely replace them. The point I want to make is that if wo 
had tried to do these all at once we should undoubtedly have been very 
costly in our operations. Judging from the amount of imported skilled 
labour required to carry out the work, our overhead charges wouM have been 
enormous. 

Presidrnf.—There is a little difficulty I think for a wagon industry start¬ 
ing and developing on these lines, and I think, that is proved to a certain 
extent by the experience of Burn’s and Jessop’s for the railway administra¬ 
tions themselves are their rivals if they start in that way. Supposing you 
siuipl.v .start to erect rvagons, and railway r.dministrations do exactly the 
same thing, the wagon buildcr.s bore won't get so many orders as would 
iji the natural course go io them to enable fiieni to operate on a big scale 
and get ready for the next st;igc. They never could get going. 

Sir hlenr!! Frerlnnd. — But Oovcrninent I'ould quile safely assure them 
of big-sealc operations and give them orders of a diTinite natiii ' increasing, 
if thi'y like, year by year. 

President. —But so long as tho Railway administrations were doiivg a 
groat deal of work themselves it is a little difficult for the.se companies to 
gel .along. 

Sir Heniy Freeland. - Fin broad gauge railway is doing more than erecting 
its own wagons. 

President.--The evidence before us is that right up to October 1922 the 
lirice of flic imported wagon was very high- well over Rs. .'i.OOd—and then 
came this lender to the Railway Board for wagons which worked out at 
Rs. .^..^OO (excluding wheels and axles) for tho A—1 wagon as compared with 
tenders exceeding Rs. o.OOO sent in by the Indian builders. The Tariff 
Board consider it important to ascertain, if'they can, whether it was a 
price which reallv left no profit to the manufacturer at anv stage of the 
manufacture. If so, one is entitled to say that tho prices cannot stay at 
this low level for long. They will cither make a profit or go out of the 
business. On the other hand, it may he that tho»evidence wo received in 
Calcutta was too much inclined to the view that this is a knock-out and 
nothing else, and timt they were not giving .any weight to tho real reduction 
of cost. What we w.ant your figures for is to compare them with the figures 
put up by Messrs. Burn and Co., Messrs. Jessop and Co., and the Standard 
Wagon Co. That is why we require figures for materials and so on. 

Sir Henry Freeland. —1 will Imvo them prepared for yon.* 

President. —That is the point of view from which we have approached the 
question, to ascertain what the difference in price between tho Indian manu¬ 
facturer and the English wagon manufacturer is going to be. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Do you get these broad gauge wagons with vacuum brakes 
or without P 
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Sir 1/enrif- Freeland. —In all cases the new covered broad gauge W'agons 
and the new big type open wagons come out fitted with vacuum brake.! 

Mr. Ginwala. —What I wanted to know was whether in the last year’* 
contract certain wagons wore purchased by the companies through tha 
Railway Board, and whether they included vacuum brakes. 

Sir Henry Freeland. —I have to qualify that to some extent by reason 
of the decision come to by the Railway Conference this year. The decision 
was that we should order no more wagons with brakes. In future, wagons 
will not come with the vacuum brake. They will c^me out piped. 

Mr. Oinwala. —What about metre gtiage wagons P 

Sir Henry Freeland. —Metre gauge wagons have no vacuum brakes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —The reason why I wanted to know was to compare the 
broad gauge wagons with your metre gauge wagons. Again, we were 
given to understand by Mr. McLean yesterday that the price of the open 
wagon C/3 type broad gauge was Rs. 3,112 c.i.f. and that of the covered 
wagon A/2 was Rs. 3,067 c.i.f., without wheels and axles. In your figures 
1 take it that you have purchased your materials and so on at as economically 
a rate as possible. 

Sir Henry Freeland. —I do not purchase direct. Presumably, the lowest 
tenders are accepted. 

Mr. Ginwala. —The cost of materials comes to Rs. 1,800 in your metre 
gauge wagon excluding labour charges. May I take it that about 7: 4 will 
represent the materials used in a broad gauge wagon roughly P 

Sir Henry Freeland. —I do not know. 

Mr. Ginwala. —The amount of steel used is 10 tons in one case and in 
the other 4 tons, without wheels and axles. 

Sir Henry Freeland .—I have not taken that figure. It is of no value to 
me. 

Mr. Ginwala .—According to your figures if you take the proportion of 7 
to 4 for the broad gauge wagon, the materials alone will cost Rs. 2,300, 
whereas the whole of the finished wagon is delivered here, without wheels 
and axles, for Rs. 3,100; so that when Burn and Co., say that this is a case 
of dumping it is more or less in accordance with your figures. To all these 
figures must be added Rs. 700 for the vacuum brake, so that according to 
these figures the total cost of th4 materials with the vacuum brake would 
come to Rs. 3,000. 

Sir Henry Freeland .—Do the figures of the G.I.P., include vacuum brake 
or notP 

Mr. Ginwala. —I want to assure myself whether my recollection is 
right. 

Sir Henry Freeland .—Rs. 3,100 is so ridiculously small for a broad gauge 
wagon. I have never heard of such a price at all. 

Mr. Mather .—On the question of comparing your material price for the 
M.A. 2 wagon, I presupie that as a rule you carry a considerable stock of 
steel in your workshops? 

Sir Henry Freeland. —Yes. ‘ 

Mr. Mather .—It seems to me just possible that these prices may be 
influenced by that. Although the wagon was built in this .year, as you 
have already told us, this price of steel may bo that of the steel which 
you bought in 1920 or 1921 if your stocks go so far back. Can you say 
whether in working out costs you debit against these things the book price 
of the mateiialp 

Sir Henry Freeland .—Y’es. We do. 

Mr. Mather .—If that material is old stock the price of it may not have 
any relation to the present price. 

Sir Henry Freeland .—We do actually debit book prices. 

t See Statement IV (13). 
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Mr. Mather. —You do not write your stocks dow’nf 

Sir Henry Freeland. —We have to write down after a period of years—say 
^nce in ten years—but we have not written down the high prices of two 
years ago. So I think you are probably perfectly right when you say that 
in these materials there may be steel material which we bought at tho 
top of the market. 

Mr. Mather.—As the President and Mr. Ginwala suggested, we shall b« 
able to compare these prices of materials with the prices given by Burn's 
and Jessop's, but since this is your procedure the prices will not be in a 
comparable form, because the prices given hy Burn’s were the prices of 
materials quoted to them in August. 

Mr. Ginwala.—In that case may I suggest that you substitute for these 
figures the prices of 1922? You must have imported materials at that 
time. 

Mr. Aiafker.—Possibly we may be able to judge the effect of this when 
we get the figures, which Mr. Keith has already promised to send us for 
bars, beams, etc., in 1921, 1922 and 1923, and when we see that the prices 
they are paying now are different from those of Burn’s and Jessop’s for 
the same kinds of article then we can draw the obvious deductions. It 
will give us some clue. We have the quantities used here. We are told 
definitely Wow in answer to question 0 that 36-5 ewts. of structural steel 
were used in a M. A. 2 wagon. We have the price above at Rs. 660, which 
includes a certain number of miscellaneous things. When we get the real 
prices for this year for structural steel we may then be able to say what 
this 36'6 cwts. cost. 

Mr. Ginwala. —^It should not be difficult to substitute for these actual 
figures. We would like to compare the prices of 1922-23. You might be 
able to get them from the Works Manager and substitute these figures. 

Sir Henry Freeland. —Would you kindly tell me what you want me to 
do? 

Mr. Ginwala. —Mr. Mather has raised a point which would certainly alter 
the figures. What I want to compare is your cost on the 1922-23 figures. 
You said that these might be book values. 

Sir Henry Freeland. —These are the most recent costs but in compiling 
these costs we may have used book figures which are very much higher than 
the present rate. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Substitute the real values for the book values in the case 
x)f the M. A. 2 wagon.* You do not pay any duty now on any of your 
raw materials? 

Sir H. Freeland. —We pay duty but under protest. 

Mr. Ginicala. —Will your charges include duty? 

Sir H. Freeland. —No. 

Mr. Ginwala. —If any outside manufacturer, say Messrs. Burn and Co.,' 
or the Indian Standard Wagon Co., supplied yeu with wagons at this 
price you would consider that you had got a good return for your money? 

Sir H. Freeland .—I don’t see why not, if we get good value for our 
money and they are up to standard quality. 

Mr. Ginwala. —And if it is to the interest of this country that th* 
Railways should buy at the price at which you can produce your wagons? 

Sir H. Freeland. —I personally think that so far as the metre gauge ia . 
concerned it would be to our advantage to make them ourselves. 

Mr. Ginwala. —But apart from that I mean? 

Sir H. Freeland. —Certainly. 

Mr. Ginwala. —^With regard to the wheels and axles what is your opinion? 

“0* to the advantage of the country if basic steel could be used 
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for wheels and axles, except the tyres, because you hare it available in the- 
country f Is there any insuperable difficulty, in that P 

Sir H. Freeland. — I don’t think that there is but at any rate we know 
that the axle is the most important part of a wagon. If there is a flaw 
Sn it or if it is not the best stuff we have accidents. It means heavy cost 
tJ us quite apart from the loss of life. We should therefore take every 
possible precaution that the very best steel is obtained for wheels and) 
axles. 

Mr. Gimcah. —When this is permissible? 

Sir U. Freehand. —What do you mean by permissible? We have got to 
take the greatest possible preciiution. Our responsibilities .ore too great. 

Mr. Ginwdla. —But this body that prescribed the British standard speci¬ 
fication has allowed an alternative. That body must have taken into account 
the factor of safety? *' 

Sir H. Freeland. —Quite right. 

Mr. Ginwala. —The suggestion is this—that you cannot have a wagon 
building industry in this country unless you can practically manufacture 
everything that you require for a wagon, and if you are not able to 
manufacture your wheels and axles, your industry would be incomplete and 
to that extent it would l)e a drawback. The question arises whether, to make 
the wagon building industry complete in this country, there is any subs¬ 
titute which may be adopted with reasonable safety for the manufacture 
of wheels and axles? 

Sir ff. Freeland. —We have got to find that. I don’t think I can give 
any opinion on it which would be useful to you. I Have no doubt that 
somebody will come along and say be can make it of some material which 
will be good enough and if it is good enough it will undoubtedly be adopted. 
No experiment on open lines is permissible with axles. 

Mr. Ginwala. —What are you to do if you want to find a substitute? 

Sir U. Freelaivl. —There are methods of testing axles; of course they 
do not involve running of trains. 

Mr. Ginwala. —You can apply mechanical and other tests? 

Sir H. Freeland. —If axles built in this country prove to be in every 
way equal to the existing kind of axles that we use, we would adopt them 
if the price is not too much. 

Mr. Ginwala. —So far as your Raihvay is concerned, has it really consider¬ 
ed the question of using basic steel for wheels and axles in place of acid 
steel? 

Sir B. Freeland. —I think not. 

’’Mr. Ginwala.—Viith regard to your experience of Burn and Co.,—of 
course it was a very valuable bit of information that you have given— I 
want you to amplify that: what was the trouble with the w'agons? Their 
case is that their goods are as good as the imported article. 

Sir H. Freeland. —Wf have had one case in which, taking the whole body 
of a wagon, we found the longitudinal frames were long in measurement and 
the huffers were of unequal heights. We had to strip the wagon and rebuild 
it in another case. If you like I can show you our letters to them. I did 
not feel inclined to say so much but the work was so bad that w'e had to 
complain. 

Mr. Mather. —Have you reported to the Controller of Inspection, Calcutta 
Circle, about this? 

Sir H. Freeland. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —It is of great importance for us to know, in considering 
whether an industry deserves protection, whether it fulfills the conditions- 

Sir E. Freeland. —Undoubtedly they can and will in due course, but they 
have not succeeded so far. 

Mr. Ginwala. —How long ago was this? 
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Preiident. —That was one of the old orders in 1920? 

Sir E. Freeland. —They have not fulfilled the order yet. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Don’t you think this is an argument in their favour that 
Idle orders are very irregular? 

Sir S. Freeland.—I think as a matter of fact Messrs. Burn and Co. are 
building many wagons. They have not built for us because we have our own 
works. T know the broad gauge lines have given them orders. My broad 
guage line has not given any orders but I know that the State lines have 
and their experience will no doubt be more valuable than mine. 

As a matter of fact probably one of the reasons why the metre guage 
work is so badly executed is that they have had so little of it, but they had 
a lot of broad guage work. 

Mr. (Sinxmla. —We have hoard no complaints so far about that. 

Sir E. Freeland. —That’s good, but so far as the metre gauge is concerned, 
I would not place an order, if I can help it. 

Mr. Ginwofa.—Would they have to get extra plant for the metre guage 
work? 

Sir ll. Freeland. —It is similar but of course it has different dimensions— 
a sliglitly different method of construction. 

Mr. Ginwala. —.Are the machines adaptable to either work? 

Sir E. Freeland. —^Yes. The metre guage wagons have a central buffer 
and coupling arrangement while the broad guage have side buffers and cen¬ 
tral coupling. 

Mr. Ginwala. —I want to ask you questions about metre guage No. 6. 
You say that you paid Rs. 6,231 without wheels and axles in addition to 
freight from Calcutta? 

Sir H. Freeland .—We had to i)ay of course the freight extra on that. 
Bs, 6,231 does not include the freight. The bodies were loaded up on broad 
guage bogies and at Cawnpore they were put on metre guage line. 

Mr. Ginwala. —You say “ without wheels and axles but with A.V.B. in 
addition to freight charges...”. So that this Rs. 5,231 did include the 
vacuum brake? 

Sir E. Freeland.—Ihat is had wording. They have all got to be added.* 

Mr. Mather. —This Rs. 5,231 does not include wheels and axles, the vacuum 
brake or freight charges? 

Sir E. Freeland.—We don’t have vacuum brake on our metre gauge. 

Mr. Giinrala. -What is the unit of your plant—how many wagons can 
you build a year? 

Sir E. Freeland. —The carriage and wagon -works are at the present 
moment capable of turning out about 630 wagons per annum. Our pro¬ 
gramme for wagons is, reduced by about 76 bogey carriages worked on a 
4-wheoler basis. Ton may say that .5.50 4-wheeled goods wagons can be 
constructed at present in our Ajraere workshop. • 

Mr. Ginwala. —Would there be any economy if the plant were bigger? 

Sir E. Freeland. —I don’t think so. Quite apart from the fact that it 
is desirable to expand, I don’t think we should be able to save by the 
expansion of our works. A greater number of wagons would result but no 
economy. 

Mr. Ginwala. —The reason why I am asking this is this; the total demand 
for broad guage wagons at present is 3,000 a year? 

Sir E. Freeland. —I was considering tho metre guage. 

Mr. Ginwala. —And the demand for tho metre gauge, I take it, is 
7,500? 

Sir E. Freeland. —I don’t think as many as that but I don’t know. 
During the war we stopped our building programme because wo could not 
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get steel, but we bad to send a lot of wagons to Mesopotamia, so we are 
now catching up. , 

Mr. Ginwala. —The reason why I was asking you was that it has been 
suggested that the demand for wagons is not sufficiently high to enable 
other capitalists to come in, in order that there may be competition. Sup¬ 
posing a person got an order for 600 or 600 wagons, the plant could be run 
economically enough? 

Sir H. Freeland .—For broad guage most certainly. ,We hare repair 
facilities here at Mahaluxmi—^my broad gauge line is very much shorter. 
We have an equipment on the B., B. & C. I. Eailway of 10,000 wagons and 
we can build 7 to 800 wagons a year. Certainly after receiving the materials 
here and witji our existing facilities for repairs we can do at the rate of 
250 wagons a month, so that the total capacity of the shops per annum 
would work out to about 3,700. 

Mr. Ginwala. —That would be a sufficiently big plant to show the 
necessary economy? 

Sir B. Freeland. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —In your accounts do you keep job accounts or total works 
account. On what basis are these accounts kept? 

Sir B. Freeland. —^Job account or work orders. Estimates are made for, 
say, 30 M. A. 2 and so on. That is all allocated under different heads; every¬ 
thing that comes into that, material, labour, etc., is charged to that account. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Will there be a separate heading for, say, power? 

Sir B. Freeland. —We have just put up our new power house but all 
the charges for power are allocated to the different jobs, I mean each separate 
estimate. 

Mr. Ginwala. —They are all included under labour, general charges, 
machinery charges and so on? 

Sir B. Freeland. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Except your general office charges? They are not 
included? 

Sir B. Freeland. —^No. Of course there are things like the Audit office 
which is an expensive item. I would put that figure at about Rs. 400, 
but I do not know if that is an accurate estimate. 

Mr. Ginwala. —want to ask a few question about the steel castings. Can 
you say approximately what proportion of your steel castings are sold to 
private firms and whether it is your policy to go on supplying steel castings 
to private firms now that there are steel casting firms in India? 

Sir B. Freeland. —We do not propose to cast steel for anybody else. It is 
not a business we want to undertake. We have in the past a certain amount, 
but under great pressure. 

Mr. Mather. —Before the war when .you were selling an appreciable 
quantity of steel castings outside, or making for your owp purposes, did 
you find a heavy demand for heavy castings, say IJ ton ? 

Sir B. Freeland. —I don’t think we did. 

Mr. Mather. —All your steel castings are made in converters? 

Sir B. Freeland. —^Yes. 

Mr. Mather. —For that of course you import English pig iwn? 

»Sir B. Freeland. —Yes. 

Mr. Mather. —I don’t find much indication that you use cast steel axle 
boxes. Do you use cast iron axle-boxes? 

Sir B. Freeland. —We get from home broad gauge wagons complete with 
axle boxes but for replacing a broken axle-box we do a good deal of 
casting in Ajmere although we are not able to fulfil the whole of our 
requirements. 

lif, Mather. — You are still buying a certain number of cast steel-axle 
boxes? 



Sir E. Freeland.—Yei. 

Ur. Mather.—Eare you got any in India P 

Sir E. Freeland .—I don’t think so. I am not quite sure of the answer 
that I have given. I know that recently we supplemented our Mahaluxmi 
shops here by getting private firms to do some work for us. If you like 
to know that I would just ask and find out.* 

Mr. Mather. —Yes, that would be useful. 


No. Vide Statement IV (11). 
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No. 8S. 


East Indian Railway. 

Wbitien. 

Statement I.—Beplies to questionnaire No. 11 (a) (Steel Castings). 

1. (a) We do not import steel castings as such. Our steel castings are 
made in our Jamalpur Workshops. 

(h) The chief uses of steel castings on a railway are— 

For Bridge u'orlt.—.Ke knuckle joints on the bed plates of piers, centres 
few turn tables, etc. 

For C. and IF. Department. —Draw bar face plates, bogie centres, etc., 
and perhaps axle-lio.\es. We have receiva:d a number of so called 
ca.st steel axle boxes, but I believe they are what is known as 
.senp-.steel which is, so far as I am nw'are, not made in India. 

If cast steel axle boxes were adopted in lieu of east iron ones wh'ich 
are in geneial use, our probable requirements would he about 
150 to 200 tons of steel castings annually. 

For Loco. Department.-\(hee\ centres, spectacle plates, cross heads, 
foundation rings of fire boxes, fire boxes, roof stays, bogie cen¬ 
tres, axle-boxes, etc. 

(c) Detailed information is not available. 

(d) We do not as a rule import steel castings separately from the com¬ 
plete stock. In the event of a replacement being necessary, we make our 
own steel castings at otir Jamalpvir Workshops. 

Tons. 

2. Year ended 31st March 1922 . 176 

Year ended 31st March 1923 . 263 

3. The quantity of mild steel scrap available for disposal varies, but from 
this Railway it can be taken as anything between 3,000 and 5,000 tons 
annually. 

G. L. COLVIN, 

Agent, E. t. By. 

Statement II.—Beplies to questionnaire No. 11 (b) (Ce.nerat). 

(1) Foi the purpose of reply, steel has lieen divided into two heads, rh. —“Rails” 
and “ Rolled Sections,” the httter cominising )oists, channels, ancles, tees. Hats, etc. 

For rails our estimated amitial recpiirements can b<' taken at an average of say, 
23,000 tons heavy section rails. 

“ Rolled Sections VVe not only inqiort but we |)iirchasc locally and in addition 
the rolling mill.s at the .Jamalpur worksh.qi.s turn out a eosidcrable quantity 

The annual roquiremenfs of roiled sectiorts to be piircbascd might be taken as bet.veen 
2,500 and 3,000 tons. , 

The quantities of mild steel manufactured m our works during the pa.st 2 years 
were— 

Year ending .March 1922 . . ... Tons 3,742 

„ „ „ 1923 .. 

The total probable annual requirements of this railway may be taken at S,030 to 
9,000 tons. 

(2) Taking the above quantities of rails and roiled sections and assuming the price 
(excluding import duty) of rails at Rs. 150 per ton and of rolled sections at Rs. 180 per 
ton, the total cost of our annual requirements is - 

Rails .... Tons 23,000 X Rs. 1.50 = Rs. 34,50,000 

Rolled Sections . . . „ 3,000 X „ 180 = „ 6,40,'000 
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It is ostiuiated that of the 23,000 tons of rails, 14,280 tons will be required for relaying 
100 miles of permanent way and the balance of 8,720 tons for Caj'ital w(^rks, and that the 
3,(X)0 tons cjf rolled sections ai-e for ^'apital works. We cannot readily allocate this 
latter quantity between Kcveuiie and Capital. 

On the above ba-sis, the eharize to C'aititnl and Revci'.ue of the cost of 23,000 tt)n8 of 
lails and 3,000 tons rolled sections is a]jpr<'ximately as follows 



t ’apilal. 

Revenue. 


Rs 

Rs. 

14,280 t iiH of raila (Relaying 10) mile?) 

1,33,000 

20,09,000 

8.720 tons of rails {l)oul)ling line) . 

l3,0S,(i()O 


3,000 tons of rolled sections .... 

5,40,000 


Total (without duty) . 

I9,81,(H10 

21M 

Jiujioit duty -U)% (roundly) 

l,ys,(KK) 

2,(U,(XI0 

„ ). 

0.00,000 

iiwm 

Additional cx]iendiluic due to onhaneenicnt of 

ini))ort duty from 10 to 33\^o 

4,02,000 

4,(i9,000 

(3) It IS itrcsuined that “ Structural steel in a fabric 

ateil condition 

” inehules— 

Biulgcs, turntables, steel structures of sorts, wagons and undeifrauies of coaches, 
Imt fl'tcs not inclnde locomotives or spnio parts of same. 

It IS .ilso presumed tliat it is intended to levy 33J 
linisbcfl stiuctui'o. 

pci cent, dut} 

’ on the value of the 

Om ,iv(Mace annual ie<iuiieinciits of wagons in the next livcyeai 
ot which l,3b0 arc additions rnd 7C0 for replacements 

I's are rougldy 2,000 

The cost of fabricated steel lequired for 2,000 wagons (e.xcluding wheels and axles) 
IS Rs. (exeludnm inipoit duty) and is chaigeable to Ca])ital and Revenue as 

follows 


Ca])ital. 

Revenue. 


Rs. 

R.S. 

1,300 wagons (additioiLv) .... 

38,71,000 


TtMl wagons (rojilaecments) .... 

7,97,000 

12,87,000 

Total (without iniiioit duty) 

40,08,(MK> 

I2,H7,0(K) 

linpoit duty at 10% (roundly) 

4,07,000 

1,29,000 

Import duty at .33 

1.7,.5(1,)H)0 

4,29,000 

Adilitional ex|H.’ndituro due to enhaiiCcment of 
import-du^' from 10 to 33J% 

10,89,000 

3,00,<X)C 


The cost (cxclnclino import duty) of steel lyiderframes required for cf)achcs and of 
structural steel requiicd for other purposes is as follows :— 

Rs. 

Value of steel inulerframcs for coaches, brake vans, &c. {ex¬ 


cluding wheels and axles) imported durnig 1922-23 . . 3,28,000 

ytiuetural steel imported during 1922-23 . . • 10,84,000 

„ ,, locally jmrehased ..... 4,80,000* 


Total Rs. 24,92,000 


' The actual cost was Rs. 6,28,000, and Rs. 4,80,000] represents what the price in 
India might have been if there were no 10 per cent, duty on imported steel. 




Assuming that tlie above is required all for Capital purposes, the additional expendi¬ 
ture on account of the enhancement of the import duty is as follows:— 


Cost of stf^J and structural steel (without import 

Capital. Revenue. 

Rs. Rs. 

duly) . 

24,92,000 

Import duty at 10% (roundly) 

2,49,000 

Import duty at 33^% (ditto) .... 

8,31,000 


Additional expenditure due to enhancement of 
import du^y from 10 to 33J% . . . 5,82,000 


The total additional expenditure that will result from tie enhancement of importt 
duty from 10 to 33i% is— 



Capital. 

Revenue. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rails and rolled sections .... 

4,62,000 

4,69,000 

Structural steel imported in a fabricated condi¬ 
tion^ 



Steel for wagons. 

10,89,000 

3,00,000 

Steel for coaches and structural steel . 

5,82,000 


Total Rs. 

21,33,000 

7,69,000 


There will also be an additional charge to the Railway Revenue Account of interest 
at 6i% per annum on the additional Capital exiiendiiuic of Rs. 21,33,000, which amounts 
to (roundly) Rs. 1,17,000, thus bringing the estimated additional annual expenditure on 
account of the proposed increase of the import duty on steel to about Rs. 30 lakhs. This 
is probably a consenative estimate, and docs not take into account other less visible 
effects. For instance, it is probable that the protective effects of a largely increased duty 
would re.sult in a .successful demand for higher wages from those engaged in the industry. 
This would react upon our workshop employes, and through them, throughout the lower 
paid ranks of Railway servants. 

(4) With such a heavy additional expenditure it seems evident that it will be diffi¬ 
cult to make reductions in rates and fares and I am of opinion that the increased expendi¬ 
ture must eventually lead to an attempt to increase rates. 

(5) Yes. 

(6) The establishment of steel industry in India is, I consider, desirable provided 
only that it can compete with the imported article without further assistance such as is 
already provided by the present import duty, sea freight, landing charges, lower rail 
rates and the Railway Rebate on raw materials to certain existing iron and steel works. 

(7) Assuming that the industry cannot be Established without protection attd that 
it is decided that assistance'is to be given, it appears to me that it should be given by 
means of a Government subsidy on examined costs of production. A subsidy should, in 
my opiirion, prove less costly than an outright increase in the import duty at the rate 
contemplated. 

I may add that the question of increasing the import duty on steel ihas recently 
received close consideration by the Boards of Indian Railway Companies, who have 
addressed the Secretary of State for India with the request that their views may be placed' 
before the Government of India. 

The Boards are of opinion that an import duty of 33i per cent, would raise the price 
of steel and other steel products to such an extent as to add very seriously to the Capital 
and Revenue expenditure of Railways, and would necessitate a further increase in railway 
cates, if the present very moderate standard of net earnings is to be maintained. The 
Boards agree that the maintenance of the steel industry in India is admittedly a matter 
of national importance, but they are averse, on economic grounds, to a high proteotwai 




tariS which would affect the development of Indian industries and be a great hardship 
on small consumers throughout the country, and consequently tend to retard the growto 
of railway earnings. They foresee the effect of the proposed tariff upon the wagon building 
industry, and its possible future application to imported locomotives, and they are of 
opinion that, if it is proved that additional protection is needed to maintain the steel 
industry in India, it should be afforded by means of a bounty or subsidy and not by an 
increase in the thriff. 


APPENDIX A. 


{Beferred to in Question (1) above. 

(а) Kinds of Steel.—The steel manufactured by the Companv at present is by the 
Basic Open Hearth process. 

(б) Steel products being manufactured now— 


Rails with corresponding 

Joists. 

Channels. 

fish plates. 

Ins. Ins. 

Ins. Ins, 

30 lbs. F. F. 

4 by li 

4 by U 

35 „ „ 

5 „ 3 

4 „ 4 

40 „ 

0 „ 3 

2 „ 15 

41i„ „ 

7 „ 4 

3 „ 4 

50 „ „ 

8 „ 4 

4 2 

60 „ 

9 „ 4 

6 „ 3 

75 „ 

10 5 

7 „ 3 

85 „ „ 

12 „ 5 

8 „ 35 

885„ B. H. 

12 „ 0 

9 „ 4 

90 „ „ 

15 „ 5 

10 „ 4 

90 „ F. F. 

J5 „ 6 

12 „ 4 

14 lbs., 18 lbs. and 24 
ibs. (Light rails with 
fish plates). 

Equal Angles. 

Unequal Angles. 

Rounds. 

Ins. Ins. 

Ins. Ins. 

In. Ins. 

liby n 

libyl 

5 to 5 diameter. 

IJ „ 1.} 

2 „li 


2 .. 2 

2i „2 


2i„ 2i 

3 „ 2 


n„ 2j 

5 „ 3 


3 „ 3 

0 „ 4 


3i „ 35 

4 4 

5 „ 5 

6 „ 6 



Flats. 

Squares. 

I'oes. 

1 in. to 6 ins. and 8 ins. 

J in. to 3jt ins. 

2 by 2 by J in. 

2J ins. by 25 ins. by 
iin.' 

Octagons. 

I in. to li ins. 


k copy of our catalogue giving full particulars as regaids the different sections of 
rails and structural steel is attached. 

When the Greater Extensions are completed the output of rails and stnictural steel 
will be very much increased. 
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(C) We expect to manufacture the folloiving materials before the end of 1926 in addi» 
tion to the materials which are already being manufactured by our Works. Our present 
■estiiSate is as follows:— 

Steel Sheets—36,000 tons . Width up to 38 ins. and any gauge from No. 10 to 
No. 32. 

Steel Plates—48,000 „ . ^ in. IJ ins. thick. 

Steel Sleeiwra—2,820. 

(if) When our (Ireater Extensions arc completed, i e., within one year from date, we 
shall manufacture the following varieties of pioducts;— 

Rails. 

30 lbs. to 90 lbs. Hat bottom. 

100 lbs. Itulbhead. 

Strnctuial. 


Beams. 

Cliannels. 

Angles. 

ln.s. Ins. 

ln». Ins 

Ins. Ins. 

24 by 71 

15 by -1 

8 by 8 

20 „ 7i 

16 „ 6 

16 „ 6 


1 in. by ^ in. to 3 in. by 
^in. 

Flats. 

I ns. ln.s. 

Hounds. 

f^quarcs. 

12 by 14 

3 ms., 4 ms., 5 ms., (> ins. 

3 ins., 4 m.s., 5 ins., b ins. 

J „ i to 

41 „ 1 and 
thicker. 

Rods. 

fin. 

and 1 in. to 2 ms. 

and 1 in. to 2 ins. 


Plates.—! mob to inches thick. V.inou3 widths to .84 inches and various lengths 
op to 50 feet, length and width deirending upon the thickness. 

Sheets.—Width up to 38 inches and any gauge from No. 10 (J inch) to No. 32 

inch). 


Statement Ul.—liepliea to questionnaire No. 11 (c) (wagons). 


1, Total number of wagons tjsed for public traffic 
Main types— 

Covered—older types varieties of “ W ” . 
Covered—I. R. 0. A. type “ A-1 ” 

Open—Older types varieties of “ M ” . 

Open—older types varieties of " N ” 
Open—I. R. 0. A. types ‘‘.0-4” . » 

Open—American, type ‘‘M. A.”. . 


, 39,637 

. 20,468 
. 1,716 

. 6,683 

. 1,826 
260 
. 2,231 
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2. The following wagons I. E. 
epen, have been included in the 
requirements: — 

0. A. type “ A-1 ” covered and “ 0-1 ” 
Quinquennial Forecast as future annual 

Additional— 

1924-26. 

I92.r2(i. l92«-27. 

1927-28. 

192,8-29. 

Covered wagons 

1,200 

1,2.V) 1,300 

1,300 

1,3.50 

Renewals— 





CVivered wagons 

450 

430 450 

4,50 

450 

Open wagons 

275 

275 275 

1.50 

1.50 


3. We do hot build wagons; we erect from imported sections. 

4. In 1913, 760 wagons were purchased from a local firm, and the contract 
rate was lls. 2,750 per wagon excluding wheels and axles. These wagons 
were constructed chiefly from imported finished materials. 

5. The following main types of wagons were recently erected in our 
works from imported finished material, and the costs (not including cost 
of wheels and axles) are givetl against the two main heads of expenditure. 
English Expenditure has been converted at 1«. id. to the rupee. 


(1) 2->0 open wagons ‘('4’ type I. 11. (!. A. (1020-21). 

mattMial including freight, landing charges and 
duty ......... 

( I'aint anil oil 


Indian ('X]>enditin'o 


^ Labour includinL' shop on cost 


Total cost per wagon ..... 

(2) 1,100 Coveud wagons ‘A-l’ t\po I. IT (’. A. (1921-22). 

Knglish material including funght. landing chaiges and 
<luty ......... 

Indian cxpcndituie ^ and oil ... 

* ( Labour including shop on cost 

Total l■o^t j)cr w'agon ..... 


(11) .)00 Covered wagons ‘AT type I. R. C. A. (1022-23.) 

The approximate actual cost is given :— 

English material including ficijzht, landing charges and 

duty. 

^ Itrakc hlo(;k . ' . ^ 

Indian expenditure 5 Paint and oil . . . . 

( Labour including shop on cost 

Total cost per wagon . . . • . 


Rs. 

O.lHl 

20 

70 

0,2:>7 


Rs. 

7.974 

27 

142 


8,143 


Rs. 

4,750 

5 

10 

150 

4,027 


A Contract has recently been entered into with a local firm to erect 
part of the wagons now being sent out from England. 


Ks. 

The approximate cost of tlie English material as per Con¬ 
tracts let, including freight, landing clmrges and duty ia 3,775 

Indian Expenditure^ 

Brake blocks, paint and oil supplied by East Indian Rail¬ 
way . 21 

Labour. 250 


Total approximate cost per wagon . . 4,046 
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There has been a large fall in the cost of imported steel materials since; 
1622, presumably due to a return to normal conditions. 

6. Weights of the following per wagon (I. R. C. A.); — 



‘A 

L.r 

type. 

‘( 

?-t’ 

type. 


T. 

0 . 

Q. 

lbs. 

T. 

C. 

Q. 

lbs. 

(fi) Total wagon (e.xcluding wheels 









and axles). 

7 

6 

2 

0 

7 

13 

1 

0 

( 6 ) ‘B’ class steel used in manufacture 

1 

16 

2 

12 

1 

10 

2 

12 

(r) ‘D’ class steel used in mnjiufactiire 

0 

6 

0 

3 

0 

5 

0 

3 

(d) Steel casfings .... 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

(e) Spring steel .... 

0 

12 

3 

4 

0 

12 

3 

4 

(/) Steel plates and sheets 

1 

12 

2 

0 

1 

18 

1 

12 

( 17 ) Structural steel (angles, channels, 









&c.). 

2 

3 

0 

20 

2 

4 

0 

8 

(4) Wrought iron .... 

0 

10 ' 

3 

0 

0 

10 

3 

0 

(A Iron ca.stings .... 

0 

0 

4 

17 

0 

0 

4 

17 

Brass eastings ..... 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 


7. We are conforming to I. R. C. A. standard specification as all 
Railways are required to standardize their Rolling Stock. This specification 
for “ laminated springs ” specifies British standard specification No. 6, “ for 
helical and volute springs No. 7.” Acid steel is specified but basic may 
be substituted with the consent of the Inspecting Officer. 

I am unable to reply regarding wheels and axles. The matter rests with 
the Consulting Engineers, London. 

8 and 9. I am of opinion that the most economical way of dealing with 
the supply of stock is for Railways to develop their own works so as to increase 
their capacity for repairs and for erection of wagons from imported finished 
materials, but so long as the price of imported wagons remains approximately 
near the present figure it is doubtful whether it would be economical for 
Railways to undertake the work of Wagon building. 

10 and 11. In paragraph 10 of the Questionnaire it is stated that the- 
Wagon Companies in India are asking for assistance to an extent which 
would bring the price paid to them for an A-1 type B. G. wagon to about 
Rs. 4,600 while the price of steel in India is as at present. 

It is assumed that the price of Rs. 4,600 is exclusive of the cost of wheels 
and axles —vide Note 1 at top of the Questionnaire. 

According to the latest estimate prepared by our Carriage and Wagon 
Superintendent, the cost of a wagon of 'A-1 type—I. R. Cj A., Broad 
gauge, exclusive of the cost of wheels and axles, is Rs. 3,438 as detailed 
below: — 



Rs. 

English maierial-^ 

Underframes, etc. (at \d. 4d. a rupee) 

3,408 

/ niian expenditure — 

Paint and oil. 

10 

Labour including wear and tear of tools, etc. 

LW 

Rs. 

3,274 

Contingencies at 5 per cent. 

I64i 

Total Re. 

3,438 
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The price demanded by the Wagon Ctompanies is thns Re. 1,162 more 
-than what it costs ns to erect wagons in our Workshop# from imported 
materials. 

It is stated that the Wagon Companies estimate that for each increase 
of 10 per cent, in the duty the cost of the finished wagons would go up 
by Rs. 220. Thus if the import duty is enhanced by another 23i per cent, 
the price per wagon to be paid to the Wagon Companies will be Es. 4,600 
plus Rs. 613i=Rs. 6,113. With the additional import duty namely, Rs. 613 
the cost per wagon erected in our Workshops will be Rs. 3,438 plus 
Rs. 613=Rs. 3,961. 

The additional expenditure to the Railway if assistance were given to 
private firms by paying them Rs. 6,113 per wagon is worked out below, 
taking the average annual requirements of wagons in the next five years 
at 2,000 of which 1,300 are additions and 700 are replacements: — 



Capital. 

Revenue. 

Primie firms — 

Rs. 

Es. 

1,300 xR.s. .'■>,113. 

06,47,000 


700 „ 5,113. 

13,20,000 

22,53,000 

Us. 

79,73,000 

22..53,000 

Pailwny ivorkshops — 



l,300xRs. .3,9.51. 

.51,.36,000 


700 „ 3,951. 

10,25,000 

17,41,000 

Rs. 

61,01,000 

17,41,000 

Additional expendituio ..... 

18,12,000 

5,12,000 

Interest nt ])er cent, on additional (’apital 
exjH'nditure of Hr. 18,V-,0(K1 

• 

1,00,000 

Total. 

18,12,000 

6,12,000 


In view of the wide gap between the local firms’ quotations and our own 
■costs I am not prepared to express any opinion as to the best means of 
establishing the wagon building industry in India. 

I am of opinion that the large additional expenditure involved would 
hamper new construction, that it would certainly put back efforts to reduce 
rates and fares, and that in all probability it would result in Railways 
endeavouring to increase their rates, I may add that many traders hold 
the opinion that present rates are quite as high as, if not higher than, the 
trafiSc will bear. 
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APPENDIX B, 

Summary of estimated additional annual expenditure which would be incurred 
by this Railway. 



(!a|)ital. 

■ 

Total 

! 

Its. 

Rs. 

Its. 

(а) Increased duty on steel {ride page 475) . 

(б) Building of wagons bv local firms (en/e 

21,33,OCX) 

' 8,86,000 

,30,19,000 

page 484). 

18,12,000 

6,12,000 

24,24,000 

Total 

39,4,-),0(K) 

14,98,000 

54,43,000 


Statement IV. — Letter, dated Snd January 192i, from the Agent, East Indian 
Railway Company, to the Tariff Board. 

In compliance with the request made hy the Tariff Board at the meeting 
hdd on the 7th December 1923, I am directed to enclose statements ahow- 
the actual cost (f.o.b.) per wagon, the name of the firm and the date of 
•ontract, in respect of the last two items in this Railway’s reply to question 
6 on pages 9 and IQ of the printed pamphlet forwarded with this office letter 
No. C-32644, dated 27th November 1923, and of the item in this Railway’s 
replies to questions 10 and 11 on page 11 of that pamphlet. 

Item (S) in the Answer to Question 5 on page 9 of the Pamphlet. 

The approximate cost per wagon is shown as Rs. 4,927. The actual cost 
per wagon as now known is as follows: — 

English material excluding uheeh and axles :— 

Underframes and body fittings 'i 
Axle boxes and bearings f F. 0. B. jiricc . 

Bearing Springs ) 

Vacuum Brake Fittings. 

Freight, inanrance, lamling, toll and duty 

ToTAt. 

Indian expenditure 

Brake Block ....... 

Paint and Oil. 

Labour including shop on cost .... 

Total cost pee waoon 

Same of Firm i— 

Metropolitan Carriage and Wagon and Finance Ld. 

Camel Laird A Co. . . . . • 

Date of Contract—let June 1927, 


(Is. 4d. a rupee.i 
Its. 

3.884 

.810 

4.700 

r> 

16 

loO 

4,871 

350 wagons, 
160 „ 
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(it) 

Xoif item in the Answer to Question No. 5 on page 10 of the Pamphlet. 

The approximate cost per wagon is shown as Bs. 4,046. The latest, 
known cost per wagon as per invoices from England is as follows: — 


English material excluding wheels axles — 

Underframe and Body fittings 1 
Axle Boxes and Bearings ( j ^ 

Bearing springs j 

Vacuum Brake fittings J 

Freight, fnsurance. Landing, 

Toll and Duty 


(1,1. 4rf. per rupee.) 
Ks. 


2,8,'-,C 


639 


Total . 3,495 

Indian Expenditure :— 

Brake Block, paint and oil supplied by East Indian Rail¬ 
way . 21 

Labour, etc. 250 

Total cost per waoon . 3.760 


Name of Firm.—Metropolitan Carriage and Wagon and Finance Ltd. 

Date, of Contract. —29th March 1923. 1,500 wagons. 

(tit) 

Beplies of Questions 10 and 11 on page 11 of the Pamphlet. 

The estimated cost per wagon is shown as Bs. 3,438. The latest known 
cost per wagon as per invoices from England is as follows:— , 

(Is. 4tf.per rupee.) 

English material exclmling wheels and axles —' 

Rs. 


Undertrame and Body fittings 'l 

Axle Boxes and Bearings [p. o. B. Price . . 2,860 

Bearing springs j , 

Vacuum Brake fittings J 

Freight, Insurance, Landing, 

Toll ami Duty. 6.30 

Total * . 3,495 

Indian Expenditure :— ♦ 

Brake Block. 5 

Paint and Oil. 16 

Labour including shop on cost, etc. .... 150 


Total . 3,666 

Contingencies @ Bs. 5 per cent, on Indian expenditure 
only (actual contract prices of English materials being 
known). 9 

Total cost peb waoon . 3,675 

Name of F}>m.~MetropoUtan Carriage and Wagon and Finance Ltd. 
Date of Contract. —29th Mar^h 1923. 1.600 wagons. 
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statement V .— Letter, dated 15th January iP^i, from the Agent, Koft Indian 
Bailway Company, to the Tariff hoard. 

1 am directed to return herewith your copy of the verbal evidence ten¬ 
dered before the Tariff Board by this railway on the 7th December 1923 and 
to enclose a statement showing in juxtaposition the version as recorded in 
the notes and as they should read. Questions and answers have been 
consecutively numbered to facilitate reference. 

2. I am also directed to enclose the following statements promised at 
the time of giving evidence before the Board— 

(1) Statement showing f.o.b. price per tgn, and freight, landing 

charges per ton, of rails, fishplates, joists and bars, during 
1913-14, 1921-22 and 1922-23. 

(2) Statement showing “ Raising cost of coal—Giridih Collieries ” in 

1912, 1913-14 and 1916-17 to 1922-23. 

(3) Statement showing “ Raising cost of coal—Bokaro Collieries " in 

1916-17 to 1922-23. 

(4) Statement showing “ Coking costs—Giridih and Bokaro Collieries ” 

and makers of coke ovens and battery. 

(5) Statement showing details of sales of coke. 

(6) Statement showing details of the sale of coal tar during 1922-23. 

(7) Comparative statement of weights of I. R. C. A. A-1 type wagons 

as shown by the E. I. Railway and by Messrs. Burn and Co. 

(8) Statements concerning the cost of steel ingots and rolled sections 

manufactured in the Jamalpur Workshops for June 1922 and 
1923. 

(9) Statement showing the price paid during 1913-14 for a W/G V 

type covered wagon which is understood to be fairly comparable 
to I. R. C. A. A-1 covered type. 

(It is understood that the A-1 type has approximately 12 cwts, 
more material, exclusive of wheels and axles, used in its manu¬ 
facture). 

3. The Tariff Board requited further information in regard to the reply 
given under the heading of item 1, page 4 of “ Reply to Questionnaire ” 
viz: —^The quantities of mild steel manufactured in our works during the 
past two years. These were: — 

' Tons. 

Year ending March 1922 . 3,742 

Year ending March 1913 . ...... 5,8.58 


4. Mr. Mather asked if these figures included “ Tata ” steel billets. It 
is found that these figures were extracted from the Locomotive Superin¬ 
tendent’s Annual Report by the Controller of Stores and they refer to the 
output of mild steel ingots and not sections, consequently they do not 
include the quantity of “ Tata ” steel billets that were rolled into section* 
during the two periods stated. 

5. I am desired to here mention that 2,161 tons and 1,182 tons_ of 
“ Tata ” billets were rolled into tie bars, cotters and gibs for the Engineering 
Department during 1921-22 and 1922-23 respectively. 
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(1) StaUmeni ihowing f. o. b. price per ton and freight^ landing chargee, etc., 
per ton of Baile, Fishplates, Joists and Bars during 191S-U, and 

19M-iS. 


— 

1913-14. 

1921-22. 

1922-23. 

Price f.o.b. per ton of— 

Rails. 

Bs. A. P. 

103 S 0 

Rs. A. P. 

138 12 0 

Bs. A. p. 

127 8 0 

Fishplates .... 

120 0 0 

Not received. 

188 4 0 

JoUta. 

93 12 0 

Do. 

120 0 0 

Bars. 

135 0 0 

188 4 0 

126 4 0 

Freight duty, landing and other charges 
per ton of— 

Bails. 

14 8 0 

26 0 0 

37 ‘3 0 

Fishplates .... 

26 0 0 

Not received. 

48 0 0 

Joists. 

20 0 0 

Do. 

37 12 0 

Bars. 

18 12 0 

46 4 0 

39 0 0 


2 I 


VOL. M 





4S9 



Iiiuludei salaries and alluwanees nf Cnlliery Sui)erintendent and his Assistants and Office Establishment. 







(3) Raising cos! of Coal {E. I. Railtmy and B. N. Railway Joint Colliery—Bokaro). 
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(4) Coking CotU. 
Giridili. 


Details. 

1921-22. 

1922-23. 


Rs. 

Ra. 

Ooal. 

1,47,858 

2,36,701 

Wages. 

43,216 

48,737 

Repairs. 

.. 538 

7.3 

Stores . 

8,996 

6,760 

Establishment. 

18,124 

19,378 

Electrical charges . , ... 

9,899 

10,206 

Sundries. 

1,281 

3,306 


2,29,712 

3,25,161 

Make. 

Tons 39,720 

Tons 41,953 


cwt. 1 

cwt. 11 


Rs. A. p. 

Rs. A. P. 

Coat per ton. 

5 12 6 

7 12 0 


Bokaro. 


Details. 

1921-22 

1922-23. 


Rs. 

Ra. 

Ooal. 

14,146 

15,329 

Wages. 

7,089 

6,268 


21,236 

21,697 

Make.. ■ 

Tons, 4,795 

Tons, 4,436 


cwt. 11 

ewt. 18 


Rs. A. p. 

Rs. A. P. 

Cost per ton ’. 

4 6 10 

4 13 11 


Makars of Coke Orans and Battery—Simon Carres 
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((0 Detail* of laie* 0 / Coht. 



1921-22. 

1 1923-23. 


Quantity. 

Amount. 

Quantity. 

I Amount. 

j 

Bengal Iron Co., Ltd. . . j 

Ton*. 

17,968 

Ri. 

3,36,349 

Tone. 

19,670 

Be. 

2,98,137 


( 6 ) Statement showing details of the sales of Coal-Tar during the year 



Quantity. 

Amount. 

Sake to the public 

Jagannatli Marwari .... 

Tone. cwt. qr. lb. 

14 9 3 20 

Rs. A. P. 

1,668 4 0 

Burajmall Badridaa . 

976 19 2 0 

1,09,600 3 0 

Kanhaiya Lai Poddar 

121 4 3 12 

12,964 12 0 

grroTAi, 

1,112 14 1 4 

1,24,213 3 0 


(!) Comparative Statement of weights of the following per wagon. I. B. C. A. 

“ A-1 ” type. 


Claee of material. 

E. I. Ry. 
figure. 

Bum A Co.’e 
figure. 



T. 

c. 

Q.!b 

T. 

c. 

Q.lb. 

T. 

c. 

Q. 

lb. 

(6) B claee eteel need in manu- 

1 

16 

2 12 

0 

17 

1 1 

0 

19 

1 

11 

faoture. 











(c) D claee steel need in menu- 

^nl 

5 

0 3 

0 

S 

0 18 

0 

0 

0 

4 

factnre. 






a 4 





(d) Steel caetinge . 

0 

4 

0 0 

0 

7 

i ® 

3 

0 

4 

{*) Spring Steel . 

0 

13 

3 4 

0 

12 

0 to 

0 

0 

2 

12 

if) Steel platee and eheeta 

1 

It 

3 « 

1 4 

14 

3 11 

0 

19 

0 

19 

(f) Structural Steel (Anglee, 

2 

3 

0 20 

3 







chaimele, eta). 











{h) Wrought iron . 

0 

10 

3 0 

0 

It 

1 26 

0 

2 

1 

2 

<i) Iron caetinge . 

0 

0 

4 17 


•• 



•• 



Braee sattingt 

0 

0 

2 0 








To*ai. . 1 

7 

6 

2 0 

7 

8 

3 24 

r 
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The difference in wrought iron is due to Burn and Company’s figure 
including door frames, whereas our figures'are for Pressed Steel Plate 
Iprithout frame. 

The difference in Steel Castings is due to Burn and Company’s figure 
including Oast Steel Buffer cases as against forgings in E. I. Railway 
figures. 

The remaining difference of 3 Cwt. 2 Qrs. is due to Burn and Company’s 
figures being for raw material as against our finished articles. 

It will be noticed that Burn and Company’s figures do not include Brass 
and Iron castings. 

Where tho*E. I. Railway hare placed certain M. 8. fittings under class 
(b), Burn and Company include them in classes (/) and (g). 




Etectrio Power 
















Detail cost of the production of one ton of basic open hearth steel ingots for June I92i. 


m 



* The average cost 
per ton for 12 
months is Rs. 4-3»9. 

51 8 5 

1 1 11 

8 5 0 

1 13 11 

6 3 10 

0 2 2 

69 3 3 

8 1 11 

0 3 9 

0 1 3 

0 3 4 

7 4 6 

2 5 0 

0 0 1 

0 2 11 

0 3 3 

2 11 3 

49 3 5 

1 1 10 

8 2 1 

1 10 8 

6 3 10 

0 2 2 

66 8 0 

8 I 11 

0 3 9 

0 1 3 

0 3 4 

7 4 6 

1 

0 12 2 5 4 75 14 0 

0 0 0 9 4 260 0 0 

j 

0 10 3 9 0 ; 15 0 0 

0 1 2 18 8 20 0 0 

0 0 0 22 4 1 
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Total Tort . 171 
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(9) Cost of a “ WQV type covered wagon during 191S‘H. 

(I 5 . 4c/. a rupee.) 
Per waj^ou. 
p. 

Rnqlifth materinh exdiuhny whe^U and 


Underframes and body fittings 
Axle boxes and bearings 
Bearing springs . 

Vacuum brake fittings . 


£170 lOf. f.o.b. price— 


2.0152 Board’s letters 
42 and 152^ 
of 1913 


Freight, in.surance, landing toll and duty .... 2(M- 


Labour, etc, 


Indian Expenditure 


Sn 


Total COST p»:k wvjo.s . 2'>3s 
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Oral evidence of Mr. G. L. COLVIN, Agent, Mr. SEVERS, 
Chief Auditor, Mr. MOULD, Works Manager, 
LiUooah Workshops, and Mr. GROVE WHITE, Works 
Manager, Jamalpur Workshops, all representing 
the East Indian Railway, recorded at Calcutta on 
7th December 1923. 


President. —I should like to begin by thanking you for the full and 
complete, way in which the questions we put have been answered. They give 
exactly the information we wanted, and it will be of great assistance in 
dealing with the whole question so far as railways are concerned. Perhaps 
it would be most convenient to begin with the replies which are printed, 
that is, the reply to the general questionnaire beginning on page 4. In 
answer to Question 2 you have taken the price of rails at Es. 160 and of 
rolled sections at Rs. 180. Can you tell us on what basis you took these 
prices? Are they about the prices you are paying now? 

Mr. Colvin. —They are about up-to-date prices: but they might have 
come down a bit. 

President. —May I take it .as the price of 1922-23 approximately? 

Afr. Colvin. —Yes. That is correct. 

President. —I do not know whether it would be possible for the Railway 
to give us without great trouble the earlier prices that they have had to pay 
lor rails and rolled sections, including some pre-war prices? 

Mr. Colvin. —In tb" c-ice of rails it is possible, but in the case of rolled 
sections it would be more difficult. 

President. —If you could give the figures year by year from 1912, in the 
case of rails and fishplates, it would be useful. I am thinking of purchases 
in large quantities, i.e., your big order for the year. In the case of rolled 
sections would it be possible to give, for joists and bars, the c.i.f. prices from 
1913-14 to 1922-23? 

Mr. Mather. —We have usually asked in the other cases f.o.b. prices and 
freight and landing charges separately. 

President. —Would it be possible for the f.o.b. prices to be separated from 
the freight and landing charges, which would be useful to ns? 

Mr. Colvin. —Tee. But you do not want the war years 1014 ta 1919? 

President. —If you could, take the two pre-war years 1913 and 1914 and 
then the years in 1921-22 and 1922-23, that would do. I notice from your 
answer that the Company make at 'their works in Jamalpur a certain amount 
of rolled steel. Can you tell us how long it is since the Company has been 
making rolled steel there? 

Mr. Grove White. —The Company first started the manufacture of steel 
in an acid furnace in 1898. Then in March 1913 they started the manufac- 
tnre of steel by the basic process. 

President.—Is it an open hearth furnace? 

Mr. Grove White.—Yes. We had an open hearth furnace in 1898 worked 
■ on the acid process. We are now entirely working on the basic process. 

Mr. Mather. —Have you converted the acid furnace into a basic furnace? 

Mr. Grove White.—We converted the acid furnace into basic and we now 
Itave two 16-ton open hearth basic furnaces and no acid furnace. 

Prseidenl.-What do yon use for your raw material lor making itssl? 



Ut. Grove White. —Indian pig iron which is practically obtained exclusivefy 
from Tatas. < 

President. —You use a certain amount of steel scrap as well ? 

Mr. Grove White. —Yes. We use a certain proportion— 7 ot pig to of 
scrap which gives us a 16 ton charge—our ordinary mild steel charge. 

President. —This amount that you have given in answer to Question 1 
for the year ending March 1923, 5,858 tons, is that the maximum quantity 
you can produce with the present fumaceo? 

Mr. Grove White. —^We might possibly get a greater output than that, 
possibly up to 7 or 8 thousand tons. 

President. —Would it be possible to let the Board have figures showing 
the cost of production of your rolled steel? One of our difficulties in the 
whole of our enquiries has been that there is nothing in India to compare 
with the costs of the Tata Iron and Steel Company. Of course, .you are 
operating on a small scale and there may be allowances to be made for that; 
but if we can get anything which we could compare with the Jamshedpur 
costs it would be useful. 

Mr. Grove White. —Our system of accountancy does not lend itself to the 
comparison of our costs with those of. commercial firms. 

President. —But your works costs might be (omparablc to their works 
costs. I take it that in keeping the accounts of your steel works you do not 
make allowance for overhead charges, or for interest on the capital invested 
in the works? 

Mr. Grove White. —We have got certain figures. 

Mr. Colvin.—It you could show us the headings of Tatas—you need not 
give us their figures—if you will show what the items are. we can fill up 
those headings with our figures. 

Mr. Mather.—1 do not know if you have seen the published statement of 
Tatas. It is very much the kind of thing that we require. 

President.—Yes. This is the form in which they put it up originally at 
page 2 of the Statements and Notes. 

Mr, Grove Il'7n7c.—There is this difference that at Jamalpur steel eastings, 
as well as ordinary ingots, are manufactured in the same shop. The cost 
is under one heading, sub-divided to a certain extent, but it is difficult to sub¬ 
divide the cost of any particular item. Take, for instance, gas produoera. 
The producers supply gas to the open hearth furnace, and they also supply 
it to the annealing stoves in connection wdth steel castings. 

Mr. (riiiiTO/a.—Do you not keep separate account as to how much is used 
in each department? 

Mr. Grove White.—We divide all our costs in a certain ratio, say 3 to 5. 
We can give figures on that basis. 

President. —You can give it in that ratio. 

Mr. Mather.—But the figures show that the steel castings are only 5 per 
cent, of the total output. You can just make a* estimate of that. 

President.—You will see that the nest statement in the Iron and St^t 
Company’s evidence goes on to the blooming mill and the final one is the 
rail mill. We can give you a copy of this, but if you find that you cannot 
without a lot of trouble make it exactly in the same form, it does not matter 
so long as it is somewhere near it. 

Mr. Grove White.—I think wo can give figures useful to the Board. We 
would give figures for the rolling mills if desired. 

Mr. Mafher.—Tf you give us details for the rolling mills, so much the 

Mr Ginwah.—This is the form in which they have got their overhead 
charges in Tatas, and if you can give it in this form it will be very useful. 

Mr. Grove White.—I think we shall have no difficulty '’u g'ving figures in 
this focm. 



Mr. Groce While. —For what period do you want them? 

President.—1 understand you only started the basic process in "liUS. 

Mr. (linwala. —Can you give it for a pre-war year? 

Mr. Mather. —The first year of starting a new process is hardly a fair 
year to take for comparison, and I think the last two official years' will be 
enough. 

A/r. Grove White. —Our returns are made every month. 

Mr. Ginu'ald. —May I ask tor those for .lime 1922 and, June 192:1? 

President. —I have no objection to the figures being given for a single 
mouth provided it is a typical month. You might select some month when 
the furnace was working to its full capacity.* Have the Company made any 
attempt to asccrlain whether it pays for them to make rtjlled steel tor them¬ 
selves rather than purchase it? 

Mr. Grove White. —Yes. It pays them to make steel. 

President. —()f coiffse, in making a comparison, some allowance has to bo 
made for things like overhead charges, interest on the capital invested in the 
steel works and so on. 

Mr. Severs. —We have mode no attempt to w'ork out costs on that basis. 
Wo use our own scrap, and the price is much less than the market rate. 

Mr. Ginieatii .—At what rate do you i-harge your scrap? 

Mr. Severs. —Rs. I.") to Rs. 25 a ton and the market rate is Ks. 50. 

President. —No thorough attempt has yet been made to compare the cost of 
the steel made at Jamalpur and the price of tho steel you buy? 

Mr. Seccr.s. —We make no allowance for these overhead charges. It is 
very ditficult to work it out. 

President .—Do you find it a distinct convenience to have your owu steel 
works, so that any section that you may want in a hurry can be turned out? 

Mr. Severs. —I should say it is. 

President.—] take it that the sections which you roll are those that you 
happen to require at the moment? 

.Mr. Groce White. —Large stocks are not maintained; but, of course, we 
keep certain stocks. We make sections for the blacksmith’s shop, the forge, 
the bolt and nut shop, etc., when requited. 

Prc.sident. —I take it that the sections that are commonly required, you 
stock, and other sectiou-., less ■■oiiimuuly required, you make when they arc 
wanted ? 

.Mr. Grove M'hile. —We do not stock every typo of section. Of course, wo 
cannot manufacture heavy sections. We only make small sections. 

President. —Do you find that it means a great saving of time in getting 
the things you want? 

Mr. Severs. —The programme is put well forward. The dcpartipents would 
send their requirements to the steel works in advance, and the latter would 
arrange to manufacture accordingly. 

President. —I was wondering ^heUier you found it of great convenience 
for emergent requirements. 

Mr. Grove White. —It is of great advantage to the shops and other 
departments as well. For the Engineering and Carriage and Wagon Depart¬ 
ments, it is of very great convenience. 

President. —The reason why I asked whether any enquiry had been made 
to ascertain whether it paid you to make rolled steel was because it has been 
suggested in evidence that to manufacture steel economically the unit of 
pr^uction must be large. To get cheap production, you must have mass 
production. But, of course, if you have not worked out the calculation^ 
there is really not much to be said. 


Vide Statement V (8). 
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Mr. Severt .—The thing is we have not get our overhead charges separately 
tor any particular work. The supervising establishiaent of the Railway has 
to deal with a very large number of works, and it is not practicable to say 
how much of it is attributable to the supervision over any particular work. 

I'resident. —1 understand that. In effect the manufacture of steel at 
Jamshedpur does not involve any appreciable addition to the supervising 
establishment of the Railway. Going now to the increase in expenditure 
which you estimate would result from raising the duty from 10 to 33i per 
cent., I think perhaps it would be easier at this stage to eliminate the wagons 
from the figures as they come in separately in the reply to the other letter. 
On that basis the annual increase in expenditure comes to Rs. 10-44 lakhs 
capital and Rs. 4-69 lakhs revenue, if the two items Rs. 10-89 lakhs and 
Rs. 3 lakhs noted against wagons are omitted. Interest at 61 per cent, 
on Rs. 10-44 lakhs is Re. 57,420, and the result would be that the burden 
lalling on reveimo would iiu rease by Rs. 57,500 a year. 

Mr. Heoirs .—Is that the interest you are calculating? 

Fresuirnt. —Yes. 5i per cent, on the addition to the capital expenditure. 
In order to get an idea as to what the burden would mean to the Railway, 
could you give us the figures of your annual roveime expenditure? 

J/r. Severs. —I have got them for one year here i^iich may be taken as 
normal now- The total v/trking expenditure for 1922-23 was Rs. 10-23 crores. 

Fresident. —At bat do you estimate as your annual capital expenditure lor 
the next four or five years? 

Mr. Severs .— 

1924-25 .... Rs. 477 lakhs. 

1926-26 .... Rs. 474 lakhs. 

1926- 27 . . . . Rs. 490 lakhs. 

1927- 28 . . . Rs. 409 lakhs. 

1928- 29 . . . . Rs. 376 lakhs. 

This is the (juinquennial programme. 

Mr. Colvin.—The Railway Board may modify that considerably by their 
new policy. 

Fresident. —AVe do not want any minute detail. I understand the annual 
capital outlay is likely to exceed Rs. 400 lakhs. 

Mr. Ginwala .—Is that your allotment from the He. 150 crores? 

.Mr. Severs. —^Yes. 

Fres}d>'nf. —That enables us to get some idea as to the percentage of 
inirea.se in the total expenditure which would result. Y’ou allude in your 
answer to Question 7 to a letter which the Boards of the Indian Railway 
Companies have addressed to the Secretary of State for India. 

.Mr. Colvin. —AA’e have seen a copy of that letter, but it has not been 
formally put in evidence. 

Fresident. —-Is it your wish to put it in on behalf of the East Indian 
Railway? * 

.Mr. Colvin .—The letter expresses the vi^ws of the Company, and we have 
no objection to putting it in. 

Fresident. —It would not be of much use, I think, to question the repre¬ 
sentative of one Railway in great detail about a letter wliieh is the result of 
the combined effort of a number of Rfulway Companiee. I think your sum. 
mary states the case very clearly indeed that the companies appreciate the 
importance on national grounds of retaining, if it be possible, the manu¬ 
facture of steel in India, On the other hand, they feel that a high pro¬ 
tective duty would mean a serious additional burden to the Railways in 
India, and that increased expenditure would tend to reflect itself in higher 
rates and fares than would otherwise be in force, a result which would be 
detrimental to the industries of the country. If aseistance must be given 
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in order te keep the industry, going, you think it ought to be giren by 
meena of e bounty or subsidy. The diffiouliy, of ooune, is, if proteotion 
is to be giren by mesne of a bounty or subsidy, how the money ig to oe found. 

« 

Mr. Oinwala. —^Yonr contract with the Gorernment expires in 1926 P 

Mr. Colvin. —At the end of 1924. 

Mr. Oinwala. —You have giren the figures for your expenditure. What 
was your gross revenue in 1922-23? 

Mr. Colvin. —Gross revenue—16,32 lakhs. 

Mr. Oinwala. —What percentage of the revenue is your working expendi¬ 
ture P 

Mr. Colvin. —Roughly 63 per cent., might be slightly less. 

Mr. Gtn«)olo..i—That has gone down considerably compared to previous 
yearsP 

Mr. Colvin. —It has gone down by about 2 per cent, since 1922-23. In 
pre-war years the percentage was about 40. 

Mr. Oinwala. —What is the proportion of the surplus profits which the 
Company take? 

Mr. Colvin, —It is in the neighbourhood of Rs. 7 lakhs. For the year 
ending March 1923 it was Rs. 7,13,000. 

Mr. Oinwala. —That I take it is in proportion to the estimated capital of 
the Government and the subscribed capital? 

Mr. Colvin. —The Company gets one-fifth of the first 29 lakhs of the 
surplus profits and 1 per cent, of the surplus profits. 

Mr. Oinwala. —In working out your estimates have you taken into account 
the whole of the capital expenditure that you have given just now? 

Mr. Colvin. —It is only on steel and not on wagons. 

Mr. Oinwala. —Does it apply to the whole of your programme? 

Mr. Colvin. —Yes, where steel is affected: bridge work and rolled seo- 
tions. 

Mr. Oinwala. —You take the total cost of the capital on the capital side, 
Rs. 21 lakhs, and you charge that to revenue expenditure. My point is this 
that, in addition to your capital charge for the year, you cannot claim 
that as the total charge for that year because it must be spread out, being 
a capital charge. On the ordinary sihking fund basis it would not come to 
29 lakhs, would itP 

Mr. Colvin. —Oh, yes. 

Mr. Oinwala. —HowP 

Mr. Colvin. —That is one year’s programme. 

Mr. Oinwala. —For that year you would only have interest plus sinking 
fund charges. 

Mr. Colvin. —Our renewals take the place of sinking fund. 

Mr. fftnirola.—But you can hardly say that the additional capital which 
you spend is the total burden for that year. You say your capital would 
be increased by Rs. 21 lakhs. Under ordinary commercial methods of account¬ 
ing you would have to borrow the additional Rs. 21 lakhs more in that 
ydif and that would be spread over the life of the works, 30 years or what¬ 
ever it is, that is to say, in calculating your charge for revenue fof that year 
you would only have interest charge plus sinking fund, that is to say, for 
the sum of Rs. 21 lakhs you would have to substitute say about 61 per cent., 
or say 7 per cent, if you like. 

Mr. Colvin. —^This total here represents the additional expenditure. 

Mr. Oinwala. —^Yon_ capitalise that on the capital side and calculate the 
annual burden by providing for a sinking fund and interest charges? 

Mr. CoMn.—Yes. 
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Mr. Oinwala. —As I suit!, according to your method of accounting it is 
correct, bu|.w6 have to look at it from the commercial point of view. You 
will agree that wherever your additional capital expenditure is shown the 
annual burden may be on the basis of a sinking fund and interest for the 
year P 

Mr. Colvin. —Yes. 

Mr. Oinwala.—At page 13 you have summarized your charges where you 
have shown Its. 39,4oi)00 as the annual burden. At 7 per cent, it would 
come to about lakhsP 

Mr. Coiuia. —That is the effect of the increase. * 

Mr. Oinwala. —That is to say, every year it would increase by 2J lakhs 
on the capital side. That would be the additional charge on the revenue? 

Mr. Colvin. —^Yes. 

Mr. Oinwala. —Therefore we can calculate the additional burden per year; 
assuming that the duties remained tho same and your programme remained 
the same, that would be a recurring annual burden of laklrs. Is it your 
contention that even if it increased by, say. Its. 17 lakhs a year, it would 
neces.sitate some increase in your rates? 

Mr. Colvin.--I would not say that. It is only one factor. It depends on 
the volume of traffic, it depends on ordinary wages. All I can is that it ii 
one factor: whether it is a decisive factor I cannot say. 

rrrsident.-- li i am right 1 think Sir Henry Freeland giving evidence on 
behalf of the B. B. and C. I. Railway e.vpressed his opinion that, on the 
average, rate.s and faros wore already as high as they could be and, if 
they were raised any further, there amuld be a reduction in the volume of 
traffic. That is a point f wanted to ask your opinion about. 

Mr. Cuhin. —That is correct, 1 think. 

Pre/adeiit. —You don’t think that on the average there can be any increase 
in Railway rates? 

Mr. (Vlr/n.—No. 

Mr. Oinwala. —Y'ou know of the projected steel works by the United Steel 
Corporation of Asia, and tho works of the Indian Iron and Steel Company 
at Asansol and the Bengal Iron Company at Kiilti? Assuming that steel 
gets protection and these Indian Companies go in for tho manufacture of 
steel, it would give considerable amount of traffic to tho Railways, would it 
not? 

Mr. Colvin. —Yes. 

.Mr. Oinwala. —That may be to a certain extent an oft-set against the 
increase in Railway charges? 

Mr. (.'iilvtn.- To some extent it would give a bigger volume of traffic. 

Mr. Oinwala .—Ha\e >ou entered into any special arraiigoment with these 
Iron and Steel Companies? 

Mr. Colvin.—Yen, we give them a rebate. 

Mr. Oinwala. —You give the same as the B. N. "Railway give to the Tata 
Iron and Steel Company? 

Mr. Colvin. —Ye.s, 1 believe it is the same. , ^ 

Mr. Oinwala. —Ma.v I take it that, if anyhody wanted to start sniiilar - 
works, you would be more or less bound to give them the same concession? 

Mr. Colvin .—Yes, under the same conditions as regards the volume of 
traffic. 

Mr. Oinwala. —The point is this. There are certain condition' under 
which an industry may claim protection: one of them niav be mrriiv a 
temporary reason by which it may not be able to compete with the foreign 
manufacturer—it may he due to abnormal eonditions, depreciation in ex¬ 
change in other countries and so on. Now, supposing that the local in.lusiry 
was not able to compete against its foreign rival owing to these abnormal 
conditions, would you still say that this industry should not get protection ? 
VOL. in. 2 K 



Mr. (.'ohin.—l should say that, ii protection is to the national interest^ 
if it is necessary, then it should be done by means df a bounty, 

Mr. Oinwala. —But supposing bounty was not a feasible proposition? 

Mr. Culvin.~l uni not able to answer that. 

Mr. (jiHwuki. —'Ihe point is tliat these things nught suffice—I mean im¬ 
port duly, landing charges and so on that you have mentioned—under normal 
conditions, but conditions might be so abnormal sometimes that they might 
not sulDce, in that 0086 .“ 

Mr. Vohin. —In that case a bounty. 

Mr. Ginwala.—]. take it that in your mills you roll chiefly small sectionsh 

Mr. Colvin. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Uo you buy any ot your bigger sections from the Tata 
Iron and Steel Company? 

• Mr. Colvin. —Tenders are out and Tatas liave an opportunity of tender¬ 
ing. 

.Mr. (riiiii'uhi.—Did you buy any rails from Tatas? 

Mr. CoInn.-.-I believe not but wc put out simultaneous tenders, but I 
think Tatas wore very bu.sy and they eoiilJ not supply us at one time. 

Ur. Mather. —You may have got a few before the war? » 

Mr. Colriii. —I cannot say definitely. 

Mr. Mather. —They have not supplied you tor a long time now? 

. Mr. Cohin. —1 don’t think so. 

Mr. Kale. —What is exactly the rc.ason why you manufacture your own 
steel to a certain extent? 

Mr. Colvin. —It is more convenient and in tact we can get it cheaper. 

Mr. Kiih.— lh'i you think it is more economical? 

Mr. (.'olcMi,--Owing to the enormons (inantities of scrap we have got of 
our own it is economical. 

Mr. Kale. H.ivo yon taken into account the fact tliat the price of steel 
may not rise in the same proportion as the ri.se in duties? 

.Mr. Colvin. —it yon look to our (piery No. 2 on page 4 “ assuming that 
customs duty was payable on all imported materials and that the price was 
increased to tlie full extent of the additional duty ” yon will find that wo 
have (lone precisely wdiat you liave asked us to do. 

Ur. Kale. —Quite so, but 1 want to know whetlier it is possible that the 
price may not rise to that extent and in that case your additional expenditure 
would not rise to the same extent. 

Mr. Colvin. —I cannot forecast wh.it would happen. 

Mr. tfiniculu.--Tatas have given Rs. 150 as the price; it may drop down 
to Rs. 100 which would mean Rs. 133 with a 33J per cent. duty. 

Mr. Colvin. —That I cannot dispute. 

Mr. Kale. —Do you think the .Railways would derive any particular benefit 
in having a successful steel industry in India apart from other considera¬ 
tions? 

Mr. Colvin. —We would get bigger traffic in raw materials. 

Mr. Kale. —Having steel works in the vicinity, for instance, may be of 
convenience ? 

Mr. Colvin. —Our programme is worked out so far ahead that it does not — 
really assist us very much. 

Mr. Mather. —In giving us particulars of your annual requirements of 
rolled sectioms to be purchased do you include billets? Ton have been pur¬ 
chasing Large quantities of billets for some time. 

Mr. Cohin. —^That would include all purchases. 
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Mr. Mather.—1 think you hare arranged with the Tata Company to buy 
3,000 tons of billets or flat bars per year. That w^ould seem to take up the 
whole of this statement, and leave you with no purchase of steel sections? 

Mr. Colvin. —The quantity might vary. 

Mr. Mather. —The figures .seemed to me to be rather a low one, if it i.s 
to include the wliole of the rolled sections, and also if you anticipate conti 
nuing to buy billets and bars as you have been doing recently. 

Mr. Colvin. —Were billets included in Tata’s statement? 

President. —The questionnaire was prepared with reference to the state¬ 
ment that we received from Tatasjis to what they were going to manufacture 
and sell. 

Mr. Colvin. —Anything that is not in the statement is not included. 

Mr. Mather. —What I want to be clear about is whether this figure oi 
2,50(J and .'!,()()0 tons included all the kinds of steel that you may be likely to 
buy ? 

Mr. Colvin. —Possibly it would not include billets. 

Mr. Mather. —If you found on further consideration any important item- 
of steel which have not boon included perhaps you would let us know. Then, 
lower down on the page you give us your output of mild steel for the last 
two years. Is this the tonnage of ingots, or rolled sections or bars? 

Mr. Crave tVhite. -This will he the tonnage of ingots. 

.1/r. Mather. —Can you tell us what is the biggest section you can roll? 

Mr. Colvin. —We have a 1(1" mill, a 14" null and an 18" mill. The 18" 
mill is used for roughing down m.iterials used in the smithy and forge, that is, 
we can jx.ssihly get on to seotioii .'SJ or 4" for smithy purposes, and what 
can he done in the 10" and 14" mills are only small sections. 

Mr. Mather. —1 suppose you always confine yourself to ordinary mild steel 
You do not make special sloel? 

.1/r. Colvin.- No. Of course, we may make high carbon steel. 

Mr. Mather. —Yon mention in your reply on page 6 to Question 6 “ The 
establishment of the steel indnstry in India is. 1 consider, desirable provided 
only that it can cuiiipote with the imported article without further a.saistaiKe 
such as is already provided by the prosont import duty, .sea freight, landing 
ehargcN hme rad rail"- and the railway rebate on raw materials to certain 
existing iron and steel works.” \Vc were giv'cn certain figures by a firm of 
importers of iron and steel in Calcutta of the railway freights charged on 
imported steel from Calcutta to up-country stations, most of which would 
go over your lino at any rate for a cimsiderahle part of the distance, and 
the railway freights charged on Indian steel. Can you tell us what the 
basis was for tlie big dilferentiatioii? We werq told, for example, that the 
railway freight for imported steel from Calcutta to Ambahi was more than 
double that on Tata’s steel from Tatanagar. 

Mr. Colvin. —Our rate from Howrah to Delhi is Re. 1-12-4 at the moment. 
From Kulti, that is wdiere the Bengal Iron Company is situated, the rate h 
9 anna-s. If the same rate was applied on the same basis, the rate from 
Howrah to Delhi would ho 10 amias 6 pics, that is to say, we give a consi¬ 
derable proferenoo to these local manufacturers. 

Ml. \lathn. —Th.it would apply to any Coiiqiany making iron and steel 
in India? 

Mr. Colvin. — Y’es, 

Mr. Mather.—The statement tlmt was given to ns was that from Tata 
nagar to Delhi the freight was 14 aimas. Y'ou have the greater part of the 
haulage? 

Mr. Colvin. —The B. N. Railway pay a rebate to the Tata Iron and Steel 
Company, and that comes into this rate. They get the same rate on the 
same basis that these people get from Knlti. 

/’rc.iiden/.—This speciallv low rate is given on wagon loads? 


2 k2 
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Mr. Colvin. —I should imagine so. 

Ml. Mather. —Is this under a terminable .agreement ot any kind, this 
low rate? 

Mr. Colvin. —We can alter any rate. 

Mr. Mather. —The B. N. Railway have a definite terminable agreement. 

Mr. Colvin. —That is for the rebate not for the special rates. 

Mr. Mather. —What was the reason for making this big difference? Was 
it based purely on commercial considerations that in the long run it would 
pay your railways just as well to carry the Bengal Iron Company’s material 
from Kulti at 9 annas, as it would to carry the imported material from 
Calcutta at Re, 1-12-4? 

Mr. Colvin. —I think so. 

Mr. Mather.—If that is so, it seems as though you would expect some 
very substantial advantages in other ways from the existence of these works 
on your line. 

Mr. Colvin. —We get traffic in raw materials. 

Mr. Mather. —You get enough traffic to justify your charging practically 
half rates to them for their finished products? 

Mr. Colvin. —Presumably it was con.sidercd on tnose grounds. 

Mr. Mather. —If on purely commercial grounds you are justified in doing 
this, then it would indicate if the duty on steel were increased, or if the 
steel industry were helped by Government in any way, although it might 
possibly mean an immediate addition to your charges, the countervailing 
advantages might be very considerable. 

Mr. Colvin. —It is difficult to say. If the works are started on our line, 
it would give ns more traffic. If they are started on eoiiie other line, it 
would not help us. 

Mr. Mutl cr.—lf the extra traffic appears to you very favourable, you 
might reduce rates on their finished goods? 

Mr. Colvin. —Yes. 

Mr. Oinivala. —Have you got your own collieries? 

Mr. Colrl.’i. -Yes. Our collieries are at Giridili. We have also got joint 
coalfields with the B. N. Hailway at Bokharo. 

.Mr. Ginwala. —How long have you been working them? 

Mr. Colvin .—For the last 40 or 50 years 1 think. I cannot give you 
exact figures at the moment. 

Mr. Ginwala. —And the other one at Bokharo? 

Mr. Colvin. —It was only recently opi'ued about three or tour years ago. 

.Mr. Ginwala. —How much coal do you get? 

.Mr. Colnr. I cannot give you the figure straight away. It is a big 

figure. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Do you work them dcpartmentally or how? 

Mr. Colvin.—Only dcpartmentally. 

Mr. Ginwala. —May I take it that it is roughly about a million tons a 
year? 

Mr. Colvin. —I should like to verify that figure. 

Mr. Ginwala. —If it is in the iieighhoiirhood of a million tons, it would be 
sufficient for our purpose. 

Mr. Mather.—Da your supplies meet the whole of your requirements? 

Mr. Colvin. —Not quite. We have to buy a certain amount of market 
coal. We hope that when Bokharo is fully opened np—it is a new field—our 
requirements will he fully met. It is now probably under a million tons. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Would you mind giving ns your raising costs for 1912-13, 
1913-14 and from 1916-17 onwards up-to-date. 
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Mr. Colvin.—Vfa could send you them. There are two fields and the cost* 
are entirely differ^t. 

Mr. Oinxmla. —Could you give them separately? 

Mr. Colvin. —Yes. 

Mr. Oinwala. —And give the total output of each in a year? 

Mr. Colvin. —Yes. 

Mr. GinwaUi. —Do tlieso raising costs include all costs incurred at the 
collieries ? 

Mr. Colvin .—Y'es. 

Mr. Uinwala .—Would they include depreciation? 
iIJr. Colvin. —They include the sinking fund charge of an anna per ton. 
Fresident. —If you have anything in the nature of overhead charges, it 
would be better if you could give us them. 

Mr. Colvin. —Yes.* 

rrnidetit. —The .sinking fund i.s entirely for depreciation on the coal but 
not on machinery and so on? 

Mr. Colvin. —Quite so. 

Mr. Uinmda. —Do you make your own coke? 

Mr. Colvin. —Y'es. 

Mr. (rinivala. —Do you make it at the collieries? 

Mr. Colvin. —Yes. 

Mr. Oinwala. —What sort of plants have you got? Are they modern 
plants ? 

Mr. Colvin.- -Yea. In fact we are putting a new range now. 

Mr. Oinwala .—How many batteries liave you got? 

Mr. Colvin.—1 think that we have got about (iO, and we are putting 
in another .30. 

Mr. Omit ala .— Are they bye-product recovery ovens? 

Mr. Colvin .—Y\>s. 

Mr. (roiwohi.—Would you mind giving us your costs of converting coal 
into coke? 

Mr. Colvin. —The figures can be furnished.! 

Mr. Oinwala. —What do you charge tor your coal? 

Mr. Colvin .—liaising coat. 

Mr. Oinwala. —In the case of coke ovens would you mind giving us figures 
for the last two years? 

Mr. Colvin. —The figures can be furnished.! 

Mr. Oinwala. —Do you find a ready market for your bye-products? 

Mr. Colvin. —We have given a contract to Messrs. Waldie & Co. 

Mr. Oinwala. —Do you sell your coal tar? ^ 

Mr. Colvin. —Messrs. Waldie & Co. buy it from us. 

Mr. Oinwala. —Do you make any sulphate of ammonia yourself, or do you 
leave it to Messrs. Waldie & Co. under a contract? 

Mr. Colvin. —We don’t do it ourselves. We will give you the details 
afterwards. 

Mr. Oinwala. —I am specially interested to know what happens to the 
coal tar. 

Mr. Colvin. —We sell it. 


• Vide Statement V (2) and (8). 
+ Vide Statement V (4). 

1 Not supplied. 
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Mr. Ginwala.—ln that case you call for tenders for coal tar and it would 
be useful if you could give us details of the sale of foal tar, 

ilfr. Colvin.—Yes.* 

President. —What we really want to know is what it is used for and who 
are the people that buy it. The names of the purchasers might .give the clue. 

Mr. tiinvxila. —We don’t want every detail, but just give us broad outlines 
to enable us to compare yours with other coke ovens. 

Mr. Colvin. —Yes. 

President. —Are there any wagons that you were purchasing before the 
war which are fairly comparable to the A-1 covered type? I don’t think 
the A-1 wagon was made before the war. 

Mr. Colvin.—Y>6 could send you full particulars.t 

President. —It would be useful to us to have the prices you paid for im¬ 
ported wagons for two years before the war, but the wagon selected must 
be to some extent comparable with the A-1 covered type, which is the one 
for which we have detailed figures. 

Mr. Cohtn. —We could give you a comparison showing quite clearly what 
the differences are. There is some difference in length but we could give 
you a statement making that quite clear. We had a wagon very similar to 
the A-1 type. We can give you a figure which you can compare quite satis¬ 
factorily. 

President. —The reason why I am asking for these,figures is this. It has 
been explained by the local wagon builders that the tenders which secured the 
contract with the Railway Board last year were practically down to pre-war 
level. That was put to us very strongly by the Standard Wagon flompaiiy 
and they claimed that there was some reason to believe that the prices 
accepted last year were a good deal below what the British manufacturer 
would be content with for a long period. It might be possible for^wo or 
even three years to buy wagons at that price, but sooner or later the price 
was bound to go up again. 

Mr. Colvin. —I believe that they have been suggesting that, but 1 think 
that methods of production have improved very considerably. 

President.- —We want very much to get your opinion. 

Mr. Colvin. —I think that it is about 42 to 4.1 per cent, above pre-war 
level. I can give you actual figures. 

President. —Their claim is that in 1913 the price quoted was £179, and in 
1923 it was £174, so that on that basis the post-war price is actually below 
the pre-war price. But if, as a matter of fact, the figures that you have 
got in your railway show that that is not so, it is very important for us to 
know that. 

Mr. Colvin. —I will give you the exact figures. 

President. —In your answer to Question 5, you give the total approximate 
cost of a wagon as Rs. 4,046; and you say that a contract has i;ecently been 
entered into with a local ,firm to erect part of the wagons now being sent 
out from England. To what year does that belong? 

Mr. Colvin. —I will send you that.J 

President.—In your answers to Questions 10 and 11 it is stated that, accord, 
ing to the latest estimate prepared by your Carriage and Wagoij Superin¬ 
tendent, the price of underframes, etc., is about Rs. 3,108 which I think is 
identical with the price quoted in connection with the Railway Board tenders 
called for in October 1922. 

Mr. Colvin. —The actual contract is about Rs. 100 more. 

President. —Is this a contract made by the Railway Company at Home? 


'Vide Statement V (6). 
iVide Statement V (9). 
tVide Statement IV (i) to (iii). 
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Mr. Colvin. — Yes. 

President. —Can you tell us when the contract was made? 

Mr. Colvin. —We can give you that information.* 

President. —Do you get your wagons through the Railway Board or.are 
you entirely separate? 

Mr. Colvin.—Vie have the right ot saying whetlier we will accept or not 
and theea particular wagons were placed by our own people at Home. 

President. —Could you give us the revised figures for the latest contract 
and also tell us the date of the contract and the number of wagons it was 
for? 

Mr. Colrtn.—Yes.* 

Mr. Mather. —It might be useful to know with' which firm the contract 
was placed. 

Mr. Colvin.—Yes.* 

President. —Taking this figure of Rs. 3,438 given in answer to Questions 10 
and 11, or even hundred rupees higher as a result of the last contract, do 
the Kast Indian Railway consider that they will he able, for the next five 
or six years, to purchase wagons at about that figure or is there any reason 
to believe that that price is somewhat below the price likely to be paid 
two or three years hence? 

Mr. Colvin. —We arc not sufficiently acquainted with the conditions in - 
England, but there is no reason to suppose that the price would go up. 

President. —If the prices were very close to the pre-war price, there might 
be reason to think that it might go up, because, with the exception of rublwr, 
there is hardly anything in the world that has gone down to the pre-war 
price. Have you any information ns to the improvements in the method 
of manufacture by British wagon building companies which would account 
for a great reduction in cost? 

Mr. Colvin. —I have no detailed information which I can give you myself, 
but it has progres.sed all the time. I think that they have introduced all 
sorts of methods of quick production. Standardisation would help them con¬ 
siderably. 

President. —However, you are not in a position to express any definite' 
opinion whether the latest prices can be regarded as typical post-war prices? 

Mr. Colvin. —The railway offices out here are not in a position to say. 

President. —In the summary on page 13 of estimated additional annual 
expenditure which would be incurred by your Railway, the figures comes out 
a little too high owing to the inclusion of wagons. In your reply to our 
second letter, you have given the additional duty on steel for wagons as 
Rs. 10-89 lakhs capital and Rs. 3 lakhs revenue. The Standard Wagon Com¬ 
pany and other wagon manufacherers in this country do not claim that the 
additional duty on steel would amount to more than Bs. 513 per wagon, and 
on that basis your requirements would be 2,000 wagons a year. 

Mr. Colvin. —Our own estimate is based on the difference lietween two 
costs. 

President.—Vie have gone into details and worked out on each item of 
steel which would go to make up a wagon.' It comes out a bit lower than 
your figure, but there is no substantial difference. 

Mr. Colvin. —You may take this as a round sum. 

President. —^Your answer to Questions 8 and 9 is “ I am of opinion th.at 
the most economical way of dealing with the supply of stock is for Railways 
to develop their own works so as to increase their capacity for repairs, and 
lor erection of wagons from imported finished materials, but so long as the 
price of imported wagons remains approximately near the present figure, it 
is doubtful whether it would be economical for Railways to undertake the 
work of wagon building.” It was this answer particularly that made nut 
think that you possibly did regard the latest price of a wagon as a bit on 
the low side. 


♦Ride Statement IV (i) to (iii). 
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Mr. Colvin. —Several factors come iu there. We are'not very well off in 
the matter of labour now. 

President. —That is to say, in everything connected with iron and Steel 
there may be a limit to the rapidity of devdopment in India by the scarcity 
of skilled labour in India? 

Mr. Colvin. —Yes. 

President. —Your annual requirements in the matter of wagons are, I 
think, higher thpn those of any other Raila-ay Company from whom we have 
heard. 

Mr. 6 ’oiuin.—Probably we have the biggest traffic. 

President. —!>) you think that 2,000 wagons which you require annually 
would be an economical unit for the production of wagons, that is to say, 
would that number be a reasonable scale of operations .for a wagon building 
firm? 

Mr. ('olein. —I don’t think that we have the knowledge to answer that 
question. 

Mr. Ginwala .—In answer to Question .b you have given the cost of 
English material for 1922-2,‘1 as Rs. 4,756. Did these figures mclude the 10 
per cent, duty at that time? 

Mr. Colvin. —Yes. 

Mr. 6 'inirabi.—You have given here Rs. 4,756 as the cost of English 
material and your most recent figure is Rs. 3,108. Can you suggest any 
reason why it should have dropped as much as 50 per cent, in one year’s 
time? 

Mr. Colvin. —Apparently there has been a very big drop in prices in 
England. 

Mr. Oinwala .—Does it not strike you as a very tremendous drop? The 
wagon manufacturers here put forward that as an instance of British under¬ 
selling. 

Mr. Colvin. —It is not much good asking questions about British wagon 
manufacturers. We have got no knowledge of what is going to happen. 
The office at Home may know something. 

Mr. Ginwahi .—Do you not wish to satisfy yourself whether the prices 
you pay are reasonable or not? 

J/r. Colvin. —It is not our busine.ss to ask questions. We are officers of 
the Company, and we have nothing to do with the purchases made at Home. 
It is done by the Home Board and we should not raise any questions about 
them. 

Mr. Ginwala.—May I know on what basis this price at page 10 Rs. 4,046 
was fixed? This contract was with a local firm. Your price for the English 
materials comes to Rs. 4,756 and that works out to a total of Rs. 4,927. 

Mr. Colvin. —That is a different contract. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Quite jo, but there is a difference of Rs. 1,000. On what 
basis was that price fixed? , 

Mr. Colvin. —That was a contract fixed at Home. 

Jlfr. Mather. —Is it for the same type of wagon? 

Mr. Colvin. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —I think it is very essential to get the correct date as far 
as possible with regard to that contract with the English Company and th« 
Indian Company. 

President. —I have already asked- for the dates of these contracts in 
another connection. 

Mr. Oinwala. —^There are, of course, three contracts— 

(1) the contract for the 500 covered wagons of the A-1 type—1922-28 ^ 

(2) contract recently entered with a local firm; 
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(3) the one that is referred at page 11. 

In every case I take it you import a complete wagon ? 

Mr. Colvin .—We never build any wagons out hero. 

Mr. Mould. —We built a few in 1906. We do not budd any now. 

President. —You built a few for experimental purposes? They are negli¬ 
gible in any case. 

Mr. Colvin. —^Yes. 

Mr. (rinu'ola. —In your onn works you charge Rs. l.>0 for the labour 
including wear and tear of tools, etc.,—^page 11,—but when you do it on 
contract it co.sts you Rs. 250, that is liecause, 1 take it, your labour charges 
do not include overhead charges? 

Mr. C'llrin. —This Rs, 1.50 includos actual labour, power, and wear and 
tear of tools. 

Mr. (linwnhi. —l!ul you find it more convenient to give tire work out ’U 
contract. 

Mr. Colvin, —Because wo cannot keep pace with the work ourselves. No 
doubt it co.sts more, but wo cannot keep pace with the work. In fact we 
have just given out another contract at a higher rate than this. We have 
been losing money by not having our wagons erected. We are busy with 
repairs just now and we have to give out erection on contracts. 

Mr. (Jtinrala.- So far as your experience of Indian wagon building goes, 
do you find lliem to your satisfaction? 

.1/r, Mould. —We have not had any wagoii.s built out here since 1913. Of 
course, they require very close inspection. 

.1/r. Cinivola. —Wdiat is your procedure in purchasing waguii-' Uo 
go into the market at the same lime as the Railway Board? How is it done? 

Mr. Colvin.—I think the answer is that, so far as the Indian tender- .iie 
conccineil, our wagons are included in the Railway Board's. Our Home 
Board do their own arrangements 

riirii/rnf. —The tenders received by tlie Railway Board are sent on to 
your Home Board and they make the final deeision? 

Mr. Rinicdhi.—Tlie price of the Railway Board is more or les.s the .same 
as you pay. Is there any difference ■' 

Mr. Colvin. —We have no knowledge. 

Mr. (riinrido. — In your opinion, becaii.so of this ditfeienee between the 
British prieo and the Indian price, it would not bo advisable to encourage 
local wagon building? 

Mr. Rolr/n.—Not while the difference is so iiiiicb. 

Mr. Cinu'idti. —That is to say, if the difference eontiiinos to be so much. 
Do you assume that these British prices are normal prices? 

Mr. Colvin. —I helievo they are, but I have no means of knowing 

Mr. Cinirnla.- But taking the supply of wagons’as a whole, would it not 
be difficult for an Indi.an wagon builder to edntiniie his w'orks unless regular 
orders were given? Would it be po.ssible for them to do any wagon building 
on a large scale in this country unle.ss that happens? 

Mr. Colvin.— If the prices are up, Railways might start their own works. 

Mr. Cinuudo. —You have shown a difference of Rs. 1.000 in two years. 
Do yon think it will be possible to maniifactore wagons in this country at 
that price? 

President .—When the maniifnetiire of wagons is still in a very early 
Stage in this country it is olivious that these enormous variations in price 
make it extraordinarily diffieiilt for the Indian maiiiifaetiirer to compete. 

Mr Colvin.— If you want to help them vou might do it by means of a 

bounty. 
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President. —Oi' rourse, there is this to be said as regards wagons. Inas- 
much as Government itself is purchasing about, 90 per cent, of the wagons 
brought into the country the customs duty may not be a good method of 
protection, because the payment is made by Government itself. 

Mr. Colvin. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginxcala. —Suppose it was feasible to give a bounty on wagons, on 
what basis w'ould you recommend that bounties should be fixed? You suggest 
that Government should go into the cost of production of these wagons in 
this country? 

Mr. Colvin. —Government cannot give bounties unless they have gone into 
that question. 

Mr. Ginwala. —There are various ways of doing it. 

Mr. Colvin. —1 do not think we have considered that. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Would you like to say whether you would fix it every 
year? 

Mr. Colvin. —I have not given the matter enough consideration at all. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Have the Government of India any power to compel Com¬ 
pany-owned Eailways to buy wagons here? 

Mr. Colvin. —They have got no power so far as we are concerned under 
the contract. Each Kailway has got its own contract, and I do not know 
what the other contracts are like. 

Mr. Ginwala. —In your case is there any other alternative for Government 
than to put on a tariff? 

.Mr. Colvin.—They may give the wagon building companies out here such 
a heavy bounty that they would be able to carry on. 

Mr. Mather. —I notice that in answer to Question 6 on page 10 you have 
given us a statement of the different kinds of steel in an A-1 wagon. Some 
of your figures are distinctly different from those given to us for the same 
type of wagon by the Standard Wagon Company. Would you mind telling 
me whether the design and specification of the A-1 type definitely lays down 
the kind of steel to be used for specific parts of the wagon? 

Mr. Mould. —There are alternatives. 

Mr. Mather. —For instance, you have given 36 cwts. as the " B ” class 
steel in the wagon. Burn & Co. told us that they used 17 cwts. A number 
ef items agree almost entirely but some others are different. 

Mr. Moxild. —I can easily find out from Burn & Co. how the difference 
comes in.* 

Mr. Mather. —If you could do that it would help us considerably in 
arriving at a figure. I naturally expected that your statement would come 
to about the same as theirs, b'ut there are big discrepancies. 

Mr. Mould. —I shall have both these statements compared and let you 
know 

President. —Over the, question of steel castings in answer to (b) on 
page 1, you have said that, if oast steel axle boxes were adopted in lieu of 
cast iron ones which are in geheral use, your probable requiremente would 
be about 1.50 to 200 tons of steel castings annually. Are you still using 
■cast iron axle boxes in the A-1 wagon? 

Mr. Mould. —We are, but we are trying to work them all out. 

President. —Does the specification prescribe steel axle boxes? 

Mr. Mould.—These are semi-steel. 

Mr. Mather. —Can yon tell us what this semi-steel is? There are two or 
three kinds of things which are referred to as semi-steel. 

Mr. Mould. —Some axle boxes are nlade of cast steel, some of semi-steel 
and others of malleable iron. 


Vide Statement T (8). 
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Mr. Mather .—Malleable iron cannot be made in India from Indian pig 
iron at any rate. When you say that some are made of semi-steel do vo» 
mean iron melted with steel in cupolas P Is this the material that you refer 
to as semi-steel or is it some special msUeable iron casting? 

Mr. Mould .—It is a special process which was brought out some years 
ago. I do not know the specification. These are trade secrets. 

President .—The important point as regards the future is the standardized 
wagon, la the material of which the axle boxes are to be made prescribed 
in the specification? If it is semi-steel, that means a fresh complication in 
the list of materials to be used in a wagon. 

Mr. Mather.~\ take it that the 4 cwts. of steel castings referred to in 
the list on page 10 are for axle boxes. 

Mr. MoaW.—This includes the axle boxes. (The particular specification 
was read from a report.) 

President .—In answer to Question 3 on page 2 you say “ The quantity oi 
mild steel scrap available for disposal varies, but from this Railway it can be 
taken as anything between .3,000 and 5,000 tons annually.” That is what 
you sell apart from what you use yourself? 

Mr. Polvin. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. - What price do you usually get for your scrap? 

Mr. C'olain. -About lis. 45 to..50 a ton. 

Mr. Ginwala .—Do you find a market for it? 

Mr. Colvin. —Yes. 

.Ifr. Giiurala .—With regard to your wagons—on pages 0, 10 and 11 
whore ,vou hav'e cpioted the prices of British materials including freight, 
landing charges and duty would you mind giving us the price separately for 
f.o.b. freight and landing charges in all these instances? 

Mr Severs.—Yes.* 


*Vide Statement V (1). 
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No. 86. 

Bengal Chamber of Commerce. 

Wbitiek. 

statement I.—Memoratuliim submitted by the Bengal Chamber of Commerce 
to the Tariff Boards dated the 2ith November 19SS. 

When writine to the Indian Fiscal Commission on the 4th January 1922 
tile Committee of the Bengal Chamber of Commerce said that they did “not 
d(;'lare tiioraselvos as being supporters of a policy of free trade or a policy 
of protection.” On the contrary they held that India ought not to be bound 
to a rigid fiscdl system. They recognised that free trade is attractive to 
merchants; but they did not rule out the possibility of protecting certain 
industries in certain circumstances. They did not fwour the imposition of 
an indiscriminate protective tariff on all imported goods. But they suggested 
that the claims of any industry seeking protection should be investigated by 
an expert commission; and that if such commission decided that an industry 
should be protected the necessary steps in that direction should follow. 

2. The Fiscal Commission, or at any rate the majority of the Commis¬ 
sioners. came to the same conclusion. Tjike the Committee of the Chamber 
they too favoured the exorcise of discrimination “ so as to make the inevitable 
burden on the community as light as is consistent with the due development 
of industries and to avoid abrupt disturbances of industrial and commercial 
conditions.” The Commission also considered it to be obvious that the work¬ 
ing of their scheme of protection postulated “ the existence of a thoroughly 
competent and impartial organisation or tariff board ” to make enquiries 
into the conditions of the industries and to recommend whether protection 
should or should not be extended to them. The Legislative Assembly agreed 
with the Fiscal Commission that the principle of protection should be applied 
with discrimination, and that a Tariff Board should be appointed to make 
the necessary investigations and recommendations. The Government of 
India accordingly appointed a Board, and directed that it should first examine 
the question of extending protection to the manufacture of steel in India. 

3. The Committee of the Chamber, in discussing this question, have kept 
■in' mind the attitude adopted by their predecessors in 1922. They agree that 
the claims of every industry to protection should be examined on their 
merits; and they wish to make it clear that, because they may object to the 
levy of protective duties on one industry, they do not necessarily therefore 
object to such duties being levied in respect of some other industry or indus¬ 
tries. They have approached the question in this spirit; and they ask that 
the remarks which follow may be considered as having reference to the 
steel industry only, and not to the general question of protection or free 
trade. 

4. The Committee will first consider the conditions which, according to 
the report of the Fiscal Commission, must be fulfilled by an. industry before 
protection should be granted to it. These conditions, stated very briefly, 
were: 

(а) That the industry must be one possessing natural advantages such 

as an abundant supply of raw material, cheap power, a sufficient 
supply of labour, and a large home market; 

(б) That it must be one which, without the help of protection, is not 

likely to develop at all, or is not likely to develop so rapidly as 
is desirable in the interests of the country; 

(c) That it must be one which will be able eventually to face world com¬ 
petition without protection; but 

(<i) That any industry which is fessential for the purposes of national 
defence and for which the conditions in India are not unfavour¬ 
able should be, if necessary, adequately protected irrespective of 
the foregoing three conditi'>as. 



6 . The first iiuestion is whether the steel industry satisfies these conditions. 

It may be said to satisfy condition (u) to some extent. The iron ore resources 
of India are admittedly very lar^re, and they are I'eadily accessible. But they 
are .somewhat concentrated, and there will be a danger of the supplies being 
controlled by one or more particular interests to the exclusion of competition. 

It is also admitted that the percentage of iron in the o/os is exceptionally 
high. By cheap power is meant cheap coal; and coal ought to be cheap, 
seeing that it is found close to the iron ore deposits and the existing works. 
But the increased cost of coal is stated by the Tata Iron & Steel Co., Ld to 
bo one of the difficulties against which they have to contend. There has 
been, they say, an increase of 125 per cent, in the price between 1916 and the 
present time. It is inconceivable that protective duties will tend to make 
coal cheaper. On the contrary the Committee of the Chamber maintain that 
protection for steel will make coal dearer. So far as cheap power is concerned 
therefore the condition is not entirely satisfied. The supply of labour ought 
also to he sufficient, but it will l)e expensive. In fact the cost of labour i.s 
another of the difficulties of which the Iron and Steel Company complain. 
The quality of tho labour is good enough for the production of what may be 
described ns “ raw ” steel; but it is not good enough for various classes of steel 
manufactures. The home market is large, very much larger indeed than 
tho Indian steel industry as at present constituted can possibly supply. Even 
if protection were to have the good results predicted for it tiy its advocates 
many years would of necessity elapse before tho needs of the Indian market 
could be met by steel of Indian manufacture. Importing must continue 
for a very long time; and the exportation of Inilian steel is even farther off. 

6 . With reference to condition (fi) the Committee are unable to accept the 
view that an industry which has already developed to a very considerable 
extent is doomed to extinction in tho absence of protection. Nor do they 
agree that protection would facilitate its rapid development. It may be 
that without protection existing undertakings which were started and 
partially developed under abnormal conditions may need to be more or less 
re-constructed; and re-construction will necessarily create difficulties and 
po.ssibly distress for a limited number of persons. But other industries have 
been through similar periods of depression and discouragement, and their 
pioneers have been forced to bear the brunt of the losses. These industtfeB 
have, however, eventually flourished without assistance from the Govern¬ 
ment or from protective tariffs; and the Committee see no reason to appre¬ 
hend that the steel industry will not develop on similar sound lines. Nor 
do they believe that its development in such circumstances will be unduly 
retarded. 

7 ft is not easy to deal with condition (c); for once a protective duty is 
imposed it is impossible to forecast what the position will be if and when it 
i^ withdrawn The proposal is that it should bo imposed at the rate of 33i 
|ier cent, for a period of five years. But it is doubtful if this is considered 
to be tlio maximum time for which it will be wanted. So far as regards 
condition (d) tho Committee do not for one moniept overlook the fact that 
the rapid development of steel-making in Intlia is very desirable for purposes 
of national defence. That India should be made as quickly as possible more 
self-supporting than she is now in respect of manufactured goods essential 
for the purposes of defence is a proposition to which the Chamber has assented 
on more than one occasion during and since tho war. The Committee again 
endorse tho proposition, but they are unable to see how the end in view 
will be attained by tho levy of a protective duty on steel. They feel also 
that they m.ay almost go so far as to claim that tho Fiscal Commission were 
of this opinion. For the Commission described steel ns a basic industry, 
meaning by that expression an industry tho products "of which are used as 
raw material by other industries; ’ and they recognised that it might be 
undesirable to protect such an industry by means of import duties. For 
nianifestly the result would be to increase the cost of the raw material used 
by other industries. 
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8 . Thia is exactly the reason why the Chamber takes up a strong attitude 
against a protective duty on steel; and the Committee hope to show in the 
following paragraphs that the burden which such a duty would impose on all 
industries using steel would be insupportable. The Fiscal Commission sug¬ 
gested that the best way of helping a basic industry would probably be by 
means of a State bounty rather than by a duty. The Committee of the 
Chamber do not feel that they can express a definite opinion as to the fiscal 
wisdom of aiding industries by direct State subsidies. But they cannot con- 
ceive how, in the existing financial situation, it woujd be practicable to give 
effect to such a proposal. Acute financial stringency recently drove the 
Government of India to the extreme stop of certifying an increase in the 
salt tax to enable them to balance their budget. And it could not be serious¬ 
ly suggested that a Government reduced to such financial straits should be 
asked to consider the possibility of undertaking the heavy burden of sub¬ 
sidising a particular indu.stry at the expense of the 'general taxpayer. 

9. If bounties are thus ruled out by practical considerations there remains 
only the question of protective duties; and the proposal which is before the 
Tariff Board is that the existing import duty of 10 per cent, on steel should be 
increased to 3311 per cent. This increase is to be made in the interests of 
the Indian steel industry. It is not proposed to levy the higher duty on 
fabricated steel, or on steel manufactures, but only on “raw” steel. It is, 
however, clear, from the evidence which has been already submitted to the 
Tariff Board by the engineering industries, that protection cannot be given 
to “ raw ” steel onlj' It must be extended to all fabricated steel, that is to 
say to steel upon which any kind of work has been done. The Committee 
of the Oha.nbcr regard this as inevitable, and they have considered the ques¬ 
tion from that standpoint 

10, One of the great advantages which it is claimed will follow the pro¬ 
tection of steel is that not only will the existing steel industry benefit, but 
that new steel manufacturing companies will bo established, and a very 
much larger industry developed, under the protection of the tariff wall. This 
m-ay or may not bo so, but the Committee of the Chamber regard it as 
problematical. It is obvious that any largo scale development will taki 
years, nor will it be commenced until the success or otherwise of the protec¬ 
tive tariff can be gauged. This result can only be achieved in time and the 
Cqpimittee estimate the least possible time on which an opinion could be 
founded at five years. Even if the decision to start new Companies was then 
put into practice it would take another five to eight years before any pro¬ 
duction could be obtained. It appears then that a period of some ten to 
twelve years must elapse before the effect of any large scale development 
could be felt, and for that time at least therefore the duties would have to 
be continued at the particular rate of protection originally fixed. Great 
financial resources are required to establish a steel manufacturing plant and 
it is doubtful if capitalists would be willing to risk the uncertainty of the 
continuance of the duties at a high level for such a period. For India is a 
poor country and is certain to feel the effects of a considerable increase in 
the price of an article such as steel. There would be nothing unreasonable 
therefore in anticipating that a future Legislative Assembly may take a 
view of the tariff contrary to that accepted by the Assembly imposing th ■ 
protective tariff, for there will be of necessity pressure from without and 
agitation from within to get the tariff reduced or removed. 

11. Moreover, the provision of the finance required is not likely to be an 
easy matter. AsTias been already indicated, enormous capital will bo neces¬ 
sary to develop the Indian steel industry to such an extent as to enable it 
torsnpply the needs of the country. And it is doubtful, the Committee of the 
Chamber think, if this capital can be raised in India If not, the Indian 
steel industry will have to look to Great Britain and to foreign countries for 
capital. But it may be assumed that these countries will be fBeling the 
effects of the protective tariff, and they may not be willing to provide money 
for the further extension of the Indian steel industry. 
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12. But even if this difficulty be successfully overcome, there will still 
remain the question of the cost of the tariff to the community at large, .t 
18 adroitted that the prices of Indian steel must be in the beginning raised 
to the fii I extent of the protective duty. The theory is of course that the 
tariit w’all may be anticipated so to promote development that the resulting 
internal competition will regulate prices to the level of world prices. But 
this is to assume that the Indian steel manufacturers will prefer competition 
to combination among themselves, which is highly unlikelv in view of the 
experience of other (ountnes.^ A tariff nsually ti-mls to lu-omoto comfun-s 
and trusts rather than competition among the manufacturer.s who are under 
its protection. Moreover, as has been already pointed out above, such com 
petition could not become effective for -i period of ten to twelve years. 

13. The Committee of th(3 Chamber cannot therefore consider it to be 
likely that when once the protective duties are impo.s(‘d internal prices will 
fall. And if tlioy do not fall their maintenance will mean that very consider¬ 
able sacrifices will have to he made by India; for they will bear very hardly 
on practically every industry and trade throughout the country. Their rela¬ 
tion to the jirodiiction and distribution of coal may be first considered m this 
connection. The Committee mention coal first because, as the Fiscal Com 
mission rightly observed, “ an ahnndaut and cheap supply of coal is the 
foundation of future indn.strial progress in India;” and because coal is. as 
the Comnnssion went on to say, a basic industry ” the development of which 
is of the greatest importance to industries in general ” The Commission 
were .strongly ojiposed to any protection for coal becau.se, holding that clieap 
coal is essential to industries, they w’ere ” not prepared to recommend any 
measures which will make coal dearer.” 

14. To enable coal to be cheap certain factors must be ]>resent. The output 
must 1)0 high, the raising cost must be low, ih(‘ nuiikets must be plentiful, 
and the transport facilities must be good. So far as regards Indian coal 
the Tuarla'ts are availalde if India wore only able to (‘onii)ete in them. Befon* 
the war, with an output of about 15 million tons yearly, India could supply 
her own internal requirements, and she could also compete vSUcco.s.sfuIly in tht 
ex])ort coal trade to llangoon, Singapore and Aden. At the present time 
the [iroduction is greater: in 1922 it was IR million tons. But nevertheless 
it is behind the requirements of the dovelo])ing industries of India Export 
has been therefore restricted; and the markets leferied to above have bee(!i 
lost By reason of deHeient transport faeilitlc'^. and in the ab'^ence of an 
ox|)ort trade, tlie output is now falling, and stoeks are aocnmnlating. Foreign 
coal is being ininoited into western India In inen'a.sing quantities, for the 
reason that to tal e Ibmg 1 coal by sea to Bombav is at present more expen¬ 
sive, and to take it by rail is very difficult. To got ehenp coal it is neees.sarv 
to reduce the raising cost But dopreeiation i,^ a big item in the raising 
cost, and it mn.st he ealcniated on the price of ie])lncpments and renewals 
An increase in the eo.st of steel. ” raw” and fabiic-ated. would consequently 
enhance depreciation. Tt could not i>ossihly thm-efore tend in the direction 
of cbenper coal Tt must mean dearer eoai; and it \v»nld not be eonseqnontlv 
one of the nieasuros wbioh the Fiscal Oomiqission would advocate. Tluri 
again the development of the coal mining industry will be retarded, for the 
capital cost of opening out new collieries will be of neees-Nity increased if the 
price of steel is enhanced. 

15. Tt i.s impossible to deal with coal without also considering the question 
of transport. The railway position in India is anything hut satisfactory 
and to add to the existing difficulties will ho to undertake a grave responsihi 
Kty. The capital expended on the lines up to date is Bs 645 crores. Depre¬ 
ciation based on renewals and repairs amounts to a very large figure on thi.s 
sum. The Inchcape Committee recommended that an average return of 54 
per cent, must bo paid by the railways, and that working expenses should be 
curtailed accordingly. But there will he no curtailment of working expenses 
if the cost of all the steel to be used by th© railways is to bo increased by a 
protective tariff. On the contrary there will be a great increase in 
working expeqji^'s ami a considerable rise in rates and fares will be inevitable 
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But the Inchcape Committee expressed the opinion that it is “ not practicable 
to moke any genehal increase in rates and fares without adversely affecting 
the trade of the country.” It is argued, however, that altliough the railways 
may ha\e to face severe losses when the protective duties are introduced, 
these can be made good from the additional customs receipts. Here again, 
however, the argument is defective. For if the tariff is to have the effect 
that it is designed to have it will develop the manufacture of steel in this 
country, and to a corresponding extent reduce the quantity of steel imported. 
The amount raised from the higher duties will no dqubt be greater at first 
than it is now, but it will not tend to grow. On the contrary it will have a 
tendency to shrink; and if the tariff becomes really successful it will largely, 
if not entirely^ disappear. The railway losses will then have to be borne by 
the railways themselves. And not only will the cost of working be higher 
than at present, but the cost of railway development will be enormously in¬ 
creased. Permanent way, bridges, stations, every description of railway work 
in which .steel forms an clement, will be much more costly. And the increase 
will not he rcsti mted to raiways. Hoad developnicnt will be curtailed, as 
bridge work and tools, etc., will be increased in price; and the already im¬ 
poverished district boards, instead of expanding their road-making and re¬ 
pairing operations, will of necessity restrict them. It has been estimated 
that the cost of the proposed new road bridge over the Hughli at Calcutta 
would be increased by half a crorc of rupees under the contemplated tariff. 

16. “ In an,\ survey of India's iire.sent economic position the outstanding 
feature must be,” said the Indian Fiscal Commission, ” the predominant im¬ 
portance of agriculture.” In a later paragraph of their report the Commis¬ 
sion described agriculture as ‘‘the foundation of the economic life of India” 
and as being ‘‘largely the provider of raw materials for industry.” There 
can be no question that these statements arc literally correct; and it becomes 
therefore of the highest importance to estimate the effect of any measure of 
protection upon the interests of agriculture. If the levy of protective duties 
on steel is successful, and the importation of foreign steel is largely res¬ 
tricted, it is not unreasonable to apprehend a disturbance in the balance of 
trade. The total value of India’s import trade for the year 1921-22 was 
about 266 crores of rupees and of this total nearly Rs. 81 erores was re¬ 
presented by iron, steel machinery, railway plant and hardware. Admittedly 
agriculture provides the means whereby India pays for her imports. And if 
imports are restricted by protection the value of this medium of payment will 
of necessity decline. A reduction of imports means an increase in the balance 
of trade in India’s favour; and a consequent rise in the sterling value of the 
rupee. And if Indian products are to compete in the world’s markets in 
sterling the Indian agriculturist will receive fewer rupees for his pound’s 
worth of goods. But the cost of his agricultural implements, .and of the 
galvanized sheets that are used throughout .agricultural India for building 
purposes, will he simultaneously enhanced. He will be therefore adversely 
affected in both directions; and, furthermore, he will suffer from the 
restricted transport development. The dost of getting his iirnduce to market 
will be increased; and Us chances of henefiting from irrigation development 
will be lessened. Even under present conditions the agriculturists as a class 
are poor. Thev have very little in the way of margin after paying for their 
food and clothing; and if they are to he penalised by a protective tariff on 
steel the resulting distress among them will ho great. 

17. The Committee have now endeavoured to show that a sensible increase 
in the price of steel must have severe consequences on two of the greatest 
of India’s industries And two industries, moreover, which the Fiscal Com¬ 
mission specially declared must not have further burdens placed upon them. 
HtB'er industries also would be adversely affected. The engineering indus¬ 
tries have been alreadv referred to and it has been assumed, as indeed i*. 
must be, that any form of protection which may ho aiiplied to so-called 
” raw ” steel must also be extended to fabricated steel. For if this is not 
done the engineering industries will cease to exist. All classes of general 
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engineering would suffer, and repairs to ocean-going steamers—which is a 
large industry in Bombay and Calcutta—would be prejudiced. Higher prices 
would have to be charged to cover the duty; and the steamers would reduce to 
a minimum their repairs in Indian ports. Jute mills, cotton mills, tea 
factories, shellac works and sugar works would all be affected by reason of 
the increased cost of renewals and repairs. The great ports of India must 
also be considered. They are a necessity for the trade of the country; and 
if trade is developing they must develop with it. Steel forms a considerable 
item in all their various works; and if it is enhanced in price they will be 
forced to make the trade passing through the port pay the difference. It 
would bo possible to prolong the list of trades and industries which would he 
adversely affected by a tariff on steel. It would also be possible to show in 
detail what the results to each industry would be. But this the Committee 
feel to be unnecessary so far as tliey are concerned, as they understand that 
the principal industries, jute, coal, tea, etc., have already placed, or in^nd 
to place, a statement of their views before the Board. Similarly, the Com¬ 
mittee content themselves with the above brief reference to the Calcutta Port 
Commissioners, for they are informed that the Commissioners have already 
presented a statement. 

18. In conclusion I am to say that the Committee of the Cham^ber, aft-*, 
giving the fullest consideration to the question of whether protection should 
be extended to steel reply without hesitation in the negative. The steel 
industry is not, in their opinion, an industry which in view of the condi- 
tions prescribed by the Indian Fiscal Commission, should be protected. 
Calcutta, 24th November 1923. 
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Statement II.—Enclosure to letter, dated SOth October 19SS, from the Bengal 
Chamber of Commerce to the Tariff Board. 

Committee Circular No. 433—1923, dated 26th September 1923. 

The following are the replies* received from members in response to 
Circular No. 365, dated the 14th September 1923. 


Letter, dated 15th September, from Messrs. Kettlewell Bulten ib Co. 

In reply to 'your Circular No. 365—1923, dated 14th instant, we arc 
opposed to the extension of protection to the Indian steel industry. 

The Jute and Cotton mills which we control are Itfrge consumers of steel 
products, and their interest naturally lies in being able to purchase their 
steel as cheaply as possible. If protection is extended to the Indian steel 
industry, an increase in the price of steel products is inevitable, and this 
in turn will render it impossible for us to produce our Jute and Cotton 
goods as cheaply as if protection were not so extended. 


Letter, dated 15th September, from Messrs. Mnelcintosh Burn Ltd. 

As requested by yours of the 14th instant, we have pleasure in sending 
herewith copy of our reply to the questionnaire issued by the Tariff Board, t 

We would like to emphasize the effect which the suggested duty will have 
in the development of industries in Bengal on account of the increased cost 
of the erection of buildings, factories, etc. 

The steelwork used in the erection of a Jute mill amounts to about one 
third of its cost, in bfBce blocks about 22 per cent., while tea garden struc¬ 
tures are almost entirely of a steel frame type. 

Domestic buildings will also be affected and their cost is already high. 
We are strongly of opinion that the present 10 per cent, tax, cost of freight, 
insurance and dock charges form ample protection to the local manufacturers 
as’ the competition they have to face is mainly British. Continental steel 
is never specified for or allowed in the construction of any important works. 


Letter, dated ISth September, from Messrs. J. Mackilliean dk Co. 

We are in receipt of youp Circular letter No. 365—1923, in connection 
with the above subject. 

In reply we beg to state that it is our considered opinion .that any form 
of protection is contrary to the interests of India as a whole. 


Letter, dated 17th September, from Messrs. Mackinnon, Mackenzie (t Co. 

With reference to your Circular letter No. 365 of 14th instant, in which you 
ask for an expression of our opinion on the question of extending protection 
to the Indian Steel Industry, we would advise that we are opposed to proteo- 
tion to any special industry, as this in the case of individuals would result 


• Two letters from Messrs. Turner, Morrison & Co., and one each from 
Messrs. Parry & Co., and the Calcutta Import Trade Association have been 
printed elsewhere, and are not reproduced here. 

t Printed separately. 
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in an increase in the cost of living and in the case of purchases by Govern¬ 
ment in an additional burden on the taxpayer. « uy ern 

nr "■'•y *''® should obtain special 

protection at the expense of the general community. Further, if protection 
were granted to this industry, other industries would expect and demand 
Similar privileges. ^ 


Protection of any industry must inevitably result in increased prices 
and would mean the enrichment of a favoured few at the expense of the 
general public. 


Letter, dated I'ith September, from Mcssm. Sicu-art’s ifc Lloyds Ld. 

Wo are in receipt of your Circular No. 365, dated 14th September in 
which the Committee invito an expression of our opinion, in common with 
other Members of the Chamber, on the question of extending protection to 
the Indian Steel Industry. 

As Manufacturers, in the United Kingdom, of Steel, for which we are 
here to find a market, it might be considered that any statements we make 
are prejudiced. It is not, however, quite clear to us whether the proposed 
enhanced tariff on Steel .asked for by Indian Steel Industrialists is to be 
extended to all classes of manufactures irrespective of whether certain 
articles are manufactured in India or not. 

The principal article in .Steel in which we are interested is Tubing, 
although we also manufacture plates, sections and castings. 

Tubing is not manufactured in India and, as it is a class of material ex¬ 
tensively used, we consider to enhance the duty on it would be placing a 
lieavy burden on the general public, it is only necessary to give the follow¬ 
ing examples in confirmation of this contention : — 

I. Oil Companies use very large quantities of .Steel Tubing for well 
diilling, oil lines, etc., an enhanced duty will increase the cost 
of tlicir ]iioducts such as Kerosene. Petrol, Candles, etc. 

II The cost of imstalling AVater Supply Schemes would be increased 
to such an extent that many schemes, some badly required, would 
become impossible. 

III. Colliciios use largo quantities of Tubing in winning Coal conse¬ 
quently their costs woukl be increased which would he transferred 
to -Mills, Shipping, Railways, Lighting and Power Companies 
and the Steel Companies themselves. Jute and Cotton goods, 
freights, fares, light and power charges, etc., would be advanced 
in jirice on that score irrespective 'of Tubing being a necessity 
to all these concerns in ttieir own branch of manufacture or 
working. 

The above is a dispassionate view of the question, as any enhanced tariff 
would not in any wav affect our cost, but it will he seen tliat so far as Ste-d 
Tuliing is concerned,' with a 335 per cent, duty, it would mean an increase 
of about Rs. 70,00,000 per annum in revenue to the Government without in 
any way affording assistance to the Indian Steel Industry. 

Our opinion is that the present duty of 10 per cent, is too high and that 
Tubing should come into the country under the same tariff as Machinery of 
which it is really an essential part. 


Letter, dated the 19th Septemher, from Messrs. Iloare, Mill'cr J Co., Ld 

AVe beg to reply to your Circular No. 365—1923, dated 14th instant. 

*AA'e beg to state that we are not in favour of extending protection to the 
Indian steel industry, as we feel that sucii protection would inevitably tend 

2i2 



to raise prices in this country of all articles in which Indian steel or imported 
steel is an element, at a time when the finanpial position of the country is 
such that every effort should be made to reduce prices to the consumer. 


Letter, dated the 19th September, from Messrs. Jessop tfc Co., Ld. 

In reply to your Circular No. 365, dated September 14th. We would 
refer you to the memorandum drawn up by the Indian Engineering Associa¬ 
tion with reference to the Tariff Board’s press communique, dated 17th July, 
1923, with which we fully concur. 

This memorandum can therefore be taken to represent our views on ths 
question of extending protection to the Indian Steel Industry. 


Letter, dated 20th September, from Messrs. Martin & Co. 

We have to acknowledge the receipt of your circular No. 385, dated 14th 
instant in which you ask us for an expression of our opinion on the question 
of extending protection to the Indian steel industry which the Tariff Board 
now has under consideration. 

The one steel making company in India is the Tata Iron and Steel Com¬ 
pany and should circumstances force this company to cease the production of 
steel it would be a blow to the general industrial development of Indi.i 
greater than any heretofore experienced. This is probably realised by Gov¬ 
ernment as much as by the commercial community, so that the Tata Iron 
and Steel Company is likely to receive sympathy from all sides, the problem 
reducing itself to the question ■. to what exent is protection necessary and 
how can that protection be best secured? ’ 

The Tata Iron and Steel Company have put forward a claim that the 
duty on imported steel should be increased from 10 per cent, to 331 per cent. 
From the published evidence of the Tariff Board’s inquiry it is impossible to 
judge whether the claim can be substantiated or not and on this point we 
are unable to express any opinion, but we would mention that in considering 
the question of protection it should be possible to arrive at a figure represent¬ 
ing the capital sum required per ton Output for the operating of a steel 
works and this figure should not be lost sight of. 

On general grounds the steel industry satisfies the conditions laid down 
by the Fiscal Commission as necessary for the adoption of a protective policy, 
excepting for the fact that steel in reality is a raw material feeding a vast 
number of other industries and is, in fact, the foundation on which much of 
the industrial activity of the country depends, and that as such should 
ordinarily bo admitted without the burden of protective duty. 

To pHtce upon steel, therefore, the high protective duty proposed is sure 
to have far-reaching effects. The 33i per cent, extra duty proposed is not 
much more than the difference .between the c.i.f. cost of British and Conti¬ 
nental steel, so that one effect of the duty might be to oust British manufac¬ 
turers and to concentrate the attention of Continental manufacturers upon 
the Indian market. 

Arguing on general principle it would seem the proper policy to keep low 
custom duties on imported steel and a high protective duty on all imported 
fabricated steel, the Tata Iron and Steel Company being helped through 
their present difficulties by a bounty. We would also suggest that a fail 
market for steel supplied to Government Departments should be paid to 
the Company. In connection with the high protective duty suggested on all 
imported fabricated steel it must be remembered that there ore already 
luffic'ont Engineering Workshops in India to guarantee that owing to com- 
petition fabrication of steelwork will be carried out at a reasonable profit. 
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Letter, dated Zlst September 1923, from Messrs. Marshall Sons & Co. (India), 

Limited. 


With reference to your circular No. 365 of the 14th September, I have 
pleasure in enclosing a copy of the note which I wrote for the Secretary, 
Indian Engineering Association, when they had this question of protection 
for Tatas under consideration. I have now a copy of this Association’s 
memorandum on the subject dated the 10th of September. I have studied 
this report with great interest, and I quite agree that only if no other 
method of keeping the trade alive can be found^ should assistance by means 
of protective duties lie given. 

The question of whether the industry requires assistance at all is one 
that is by no means easy to decide, and the practice of Tatas in giving their 
important evidence in camera certainly obscures their case from the point 
of view of the public. I have only seen newspaper reports so far of the 
evidence given, but on these no case has been made for an industry which 
has admittedly been developed without consideration of finance and without 


foresight for the future. 

I have been trying to look into the figures of dividends and reserves since 
the initiation of the Company, but 1 cannot collect all the necessary facts 
Perhaps the Secretary would be able to do so before our meeting on Tuesday. 
If it is then found that profligate methods of business have been adopted we 
can only suppose that this is the reason for the desire to hide the facts from 
the public by giving their evidence in camera. 

However, if for any reason it were found that the industry is worth 
assistance and needs assistance, I desire to suggest that the best method of 
doing so is by throwing open all purchases made on behalf of the Government 
of India to open competition with rupee tenders and publication oi vesults 
of such tenders. This will bring the basis of competition on a level which 
it certainly is not at present, and will materially assist both the steel trade 
and all its allied industries. 

If it was found for any reasons that even this assistance was no* suflflcient 
then some system of bounties should be carefully worked out which should be 
renewed every three years. The system of bounties is preferable to the 
svstem of import duties in a case like that under discussion but it must 
be remembered that equally with import duties bounties eventually fall for 
payment upon the taxpayer and the consumer. , 


Dated Calcutta, the 13th August 1923. 

From—M essus. Marshall Sons & Co. (India), M. 

To—The Secretary, Indian Engineering Association. 

With reference to your circular 99-1. E of the 2nd August, we have 
nleasure in giving you a short opinion on the point which y’oii have raised, 
liz.,' the desirabilfty of protection in any form tor the steel industry of India. 

1. In paragraph 97 of its report the Indian Fiscal Commission laid down 
three main conditions which might entitle aif industry to protection. 

The first condition was that it should possess natural advantages, am 
under this the steel industry must be held to qualify 

The second was that the industry must be one which either will not deve- 
lop at aTor will n^t develop sufficiently rapidly without protection. It 

world competition without proteetion. Here again 
be held to qualify. 
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2. It is not to be wondered at therefore, that the Fiscal Commission 
suggested it us one of the first subjects for enquiry by the Tariff Board, 
but it must be borne in mind that this is far from being a recommendation 
for its protection. It must be remembered that shortly before the Fiscal 
Commission completed its labours, the Tariff rate for imported steel was 
raised from 2i per cent, to 10 per cent. 

3. What the Tariff Board has to do therefore is to examine this high rate 
with a view to discovering, whether it can be justified, or whether there are 
any circumstances which call for its reduction or its* enhancement. 

4. In considering the question of steel it must be remembered that to a 
great extent its utility lies in the fact that it is a semi-manufactured article, 
which is used as a row material in the process of manufacture of other indus¬ 
tries in India. It may be argued therefore that as such it should be admitted 
at the lowest possible rate of taxation, and the Fiscal Commission definitely 
laid it down that no increase in duty on such an article should he admitted, 
whatever the revenue necessities of the country, until the Tariff Board had 
been consulted. 

5. If we turn to the figures of Import and Export for the year 1921-22, 
we find that Iron and Steel were imported to the extent of Bs. 21,16,00,000. 
We are not in a position to break up these figures in order to show how much 
of this enormous sum must be allotted to the heading “ Steel,” hut we are 
of opinion that an examination would show that to steel must be given the 
major portion of the value. 

6. The position of machinery manufacturers in India is at present not 
an enviable one. They have in many cases invested large sums of money in 
the development of factories and works under the impression that they 
would receive every consideration and support from Government, but the 
necessities of the Finance Department have driven the Government of India 
to such straits that at present such works have to pay 10 per cent, for their 
imported steel and, compete against foreign machinery which is brought in 
at a 2J per cent. duty. It may be argued that it is unnecessary for them 
to use imported steel, and propaganda has actually been put forw'ard to the 
effect that their full requirements, equal in quality to imported British manu¬ 
facture, could be made available for them in India at a price considerably 
lower than the imported article. The figures of import of steel hardly bear 
out this view, and we certainly venture to suggest that at present the steel 
manufacturers of India would he quite unable to meet the demands that 
would be made upon them, if importations ceased. 

7. However, if it is indeed a fact that the steel trade of India is capable 
of giving at a cheaper rate to the manufacturers requiring their products as 
good a quality as can be obtained elsewhere, it seems to us that the industry 
has arrived at a point in its career when it certainly does not requiie pro 
tection. This point wjll doubtless have the fullest consideration of the 
Tariff Board who may well consider that at present an industry so well 
established and so able to compete with’ the world is being unduly favored at 
the expense of the taxpayer by the present revenue duty of 10 per cent, 
on imports. 

8. We would further give it as our opinion that a removal of this duty at 
the earliest possible date would assist the industrial development of India by 
giving the industries which require to use steel a cheaper mw material to 
work upon. This point in our opinion far outweighs any advantage to the 
country which could accrue from blostering up with the present high import 
duty an industry thoroughly well established and able to compete on its own 
merits with the world. 


letter, dated ZUt September 1923, from the Vulcan Iron Works, Id. 

In reply to your above, we beg to give you our views on the question of 
protection to the Indian Steel Industry. 
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We are at the present moment, entirely opposed to protection of the steal 
manufacturing trade in India, especially if the suggested protection is to 
take the form of an increased duty on unfabricated steel. Our views might 
be modified when the time arrives that all the steel required in India can be 
manufactured in India, but at the present moment, we are of the opinion 
that it would be fatal to firms such as ours to protect the steel manufactur¬ 
ing industry by an increased duty on unfabricated steel. 

The first and main point of protection to the steel industry in India by 
an increased duty on unfabricated steel, would, of course, be that the in¬ 
crease would have to be passed on to the consumer, as it is impossible in the 
present condition of trade for the fabricating firms to bear oven the smallest 
portion of the increased duty. The effect of increasing the cost of steel, as 
far ns we can see, is bound to have the effect of reducing the expenditure on 
steel structures in India, and would reduce the demand for steel to a mini¬ 
mum, which wo do not think that Government desire, and certainly firms 
engaged in the trade cannot view with anything but the most serious conse¬ 
quences. 

In our opinion, the cheaper steel can be purchased by the fabricating firms, 
the bettor it is for the country at large, as it means cheaper buildings, and 
consequently, cheaper rents in cities like Calcutta, which is a point to be 
lost sight of, and more employment both of artisans and of the necessary 
supervisions. 

The steel producing industry in India has already the advantage of a 
10 per cent, duty, the cost of freight and insurance, etc., from the Makers’ 
AVorks to an Indian Port, and we think that the question of the cost of 
production of steel in India should be gone into very closely before protection 
is granted, if Government eventually decide that protection in some form or 
other is necessary. In the event of it being found that extensions to plant 
have been made without due consideration to the cost at the time of ordering 
compared with normal, the case of the claim to protection is considerably 
w'eakened. 

We would here point out that for some time past, the engineering trade 
has been suffering from an unprecedented slump, and a careful perusal of 
the Financial State of Engineering Firms, say in “Capital,” will give n 
very good idea of the position of affairs, end if the Government of India 
think fit to take the steps suggested, it can only have the effect of making 
matters very much worse than they are at present. 


Letter, dated 21st September I'JdS, from ilessrs. McLeod <fc Co. 

In reply to your circular No. 364-1923 of the 14th instant, we bee to 
state that we are not in favour of protective Import Duties, hut consider that 
tire Government of India should encourage and support the Indian Engineer¬ 
ing Industries by placing in India a certain proportion o the Goyornment 
orders. Such orders would be open to competitivp prices from Indian firms 
oiilv Tlie Government enn ascertain tlio productive caiiacities of- Imiiai 
Engineering Works and on this basis gaiije the pioportion of orders to bo- 

think if from say, 30-50 per cent, of the Government orders are so 

a sound footirirand a gradual reduction in prices will take place a.s the 
output of the Works becomes greater. 
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Oral evidence of Mr. |. W. A. BELL, representing the 
Bengal Chamber of Commerce, recorded at 
Calcutta, on the 10th December 1923. 

President. —I think it will be convenient to begin with paragraphs 4 and 
6 of the representation sent in by the Chamber. In paragraph 4 they sum¬ 
marize the conditions laid down by the Fiscal Conunilsion as justifying the 
grant of protection to an industry, and then go on in paragraph 6 and the 
subsequent paragraphs to explain the views of the Chamber about that. 
That is where I think it will be most convenient to begin. In paragraph 5 
you say “ The iron ore resources of India are admittedly very large, and 
they are readily accessible. But they are somewhat cencentrated, and there 
will be a danger of the Supplies being controlled by one or more particular 
interests to the bxolusion of competition.” By “ concentrated,” I take it, 
you mean that for the moat part they lie in one part of the country? 

Mr. BeU. —That is the idea. 

President. —I think the information that we have received is that there 
is a good deal of iron ore in other parts of the country as well—the Central 
Provinces for instance—although at present owing to the absence of coking 
coal in the vicinity it is unavailable, but at any rate the great bulk of the 
iron ore with which we are concerned at present lies in Singhbhum and the 
Orissa Feudatory States. Now, when the Chamber say that there is a 
danger of the supplies being controlled by one or more particular interests 
to the exclusion of competition, have they any facts that they would like to 
lay before the Board? 

Mr. Bell. —^That merely qualifies the statement that the industry has the 
advantage of an abundant supply of raw material. We are merely pointing 
out as a qualificatiop that it might get into the hands of one set of people, 
but, at the same time, apart from that, we may say generally that it has a 
large supply of raw material. 

President. —If it is a material qualification, then I think the inference 
would be that there was a real danger of these supplies coming under one 
control. 

Mr. BeU. —The statement there is merely to meet any possible criticism 
of their statement that might be made lhat there is ample supply of raw 
material. 

Presidcnf.—As far as iron ore is concerned all the evidence received has 
been to the same effect, viz., that that part of India is extraordinarily rich 
in iron ore which contains a very high percentage of iron, and we have 
received no evidence so far Which would lead us to think that there is any 
danger at present of their coming under monopolistic control. 

Mr. Bell. —I don't think the point is'an important one being merely put 
in as a general qualification. 

President. —I don’t see why the qualification is needed unless there is a 
real danger. After all the same danger exists in any other country. Take 
the Lake superior ores in the United States; they are not quite so concen¬ 
trated, but they lie in one district of the country. I don’t think there is 
any indication'that they have been monopolized by the Uniteef States Steel 
Corporation to the exclusion of the Independents? 

Mr. Bell. —I don’t think that the Chamber press it as an important 
point. They make a general admission that the industry satisfies certain 
provisions made in the Fiscal Commission’s report, and they merely put 
that as a minor qualification. I don’t think that it ia a point they intended 
to press. 

President.—It might be taken as suggesting that the Tata Iron and 
Steel Company were trying to monopolize the supplies. 

Mr. Bell. —I don’t think that is the suggestion of the Chamber. 
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President.—That impression might have been received by the Chamber 
■owing to the evidence of the Tata Iron and Steel Company that their re¬ 
sources in their ore mines, and the concessions they have received or are 
likely to receive, were something like 500 million tons. I think it is im¬ 
portant that It shoidd be made clear that the available supplies of iron ore 
run to very much larger quantities than that so far as they can be deter- 
mined at present. 


Mr. Bell.--The Chamber’s idea in pointing out that the iron ore resources 
lie in a certain area was that it might be shown that it would be a possible 
thing to concentrate them in one set of hands. 


President .—There is at least this to be said, although the Chamber has 
not taken the point, that there may be a practical limitation to the number 
of possible Bites for steel works in India. It must either be in the vicinity 
of coal or in the vicinity of iron ore and there is also the question of water. 
A concentration of the steel industry in that sense may be inevitable, but 
because it is concentrated in a particular area it does not follow that it 
must necessarily be in the hands of one syndicate or firm. 

Mr. BpU. —I don’t think the Chamber’s intention in putting in that 
paragraph was the one you seem to be pointing to. 


President .—My difficulty was that the representation did not say clearly 
what the point was. I really do not think, as far as I can judge at present, that 
the danger is a very great one. The bulk of the area, or at least a good deal 
of it, lies in a Government estate in Singhbhum and the rest of it is mainly 
in the Feudatory States which are controlled by the Local Government. 


Mr. Bell .—I think the Chamber say these things are all there. There is 
always the possibility. I don’t think that it was put in as a warning or 
anything of that sort. 

Prcsidciif.—We will now pass on to the next question and that is the 
question of power. The Chamber say that: “By cheap power is meant 
cheap coal; and coal ought to be cheap, seeing that it is found close 
to the iron ore deposits and the existing works. But the increased cost of 
coal is stated by the Tata Iron and Steel Company, Limited, to be one of 
the difficulties against which they have to contend.” They eventually say- 
two or three sentences further on “So far as cheap power is concerned 
therefore, the condition is not entirely satisfied.” I take it the reference 
to the statement made by the Tata Iron and Steel Company must be to 
page 12 of the pamphlet containing their representation where they say 
“ coal has increased from Rs. 4 in 1916-17 to Rs. 9 per ton to-day and it 
takes four tons of coal to make one ton of finished steel.” In that paragraph 
the Tata Company were apparently explaining the fact that, since the 
termination of the war, their cost of production had increased, whereas in 
other countries the cost of production had gone' down. 

Mr. Bell .—Do they suggest that the cost of coal in other countries has 
not gone upP 

President .—They suggest that since 1918-19 thp price of coal has gone 
down. 

-¥r. Bell .—And still at present it is at a' very much higher level than it 
was before. What does it cost to raise a ton of coal in India? 

President .—You are in a better position than we are to pronounce 
about the raising cost. What they said was that their coal cost was twice 
as much in 1922 as it was in 1916-17 and that was one of the reasons why 
their cost of production since the war had gone up while the cost 
of production in other countries had been going down. But that 
has not any direct bearing in itself on the question whether the condition 
laid down by the Fiscal Commission is satisfied. It might well be that coal, 
quality for quality, might be cheaper in India than in other coal-producing 
countries and that being so they still possess a natural advantage. 

Mr. Bell .—I say that India does possess such natural advantage in having 
cheap soal. 
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President. —^Tbat is the view of the Chamber? 

Mr. Bell. —Yes. They say if you put on a*88i per cent, duty you wilt 
increase the cost of coat and naturally that advantage will be minimized or 
reduced. 

President. —Quite. But let us confine ourselves to the primary point. 
I understood that the Chamber were of opinion that they were not satisfied 
that the advantage of cheap power was possessed in India. 

Mr. Bell. —The Chamber's view is put down here." By cheap power is 
meant cheap coal; and coal ought to be cheap, seeing that it is foimd close 
to the iron ore deposits and the existing works. But the increased cost of 
coal is stated by the Tala Iron and Coal Company, Limited, to be cne of 
the difficulties against which they have to contend. There has been, they 
say, an increase of 125 per cent, in the price betweeij 1910 and the present 
time. It is not conceivable that protective duties will tend to make coal 
cheaper. On the contrary the Committee of the Chamber maintain that 
protection for steel will make coal dearer. So far as cheap power is con¬ 
cerned, therefore, the condition is not entirely satisfied." If you put on 38J 
per cent, you will decrease the advantage; you will increase the cost of coal 
directly or indirectly. 

President. —That surely is mixing up the two points together. The pri¬ 
mary point is " Does India possess this natural advantage as things stand 
to-day?’’ 

Mr. Bell. —It does. 

President. —You consider that if protection to the extent desired by the 
Tata Iron and Steel Company is given, part of that advantage will disappear 
or rather the advantage will be smaller? 

Mr. Bell.—Yes. 

President. —But it would still possess an advantage? 

Mr. Bell.—Yes. 

President. —It is important to get clear about that point. I did not 
quite clearly understand what the view of the Chamber was? 

Mr. Bell. —It is rather the point of view of the Chamber that it will 
possess the advantage. You will find that later on. 

President. —I was not able from the written statement to arrive at that 
conclusion and that is why 1 «a.s anxious to clear up that point now. 
Another thing I was going to suggest was that if India did not possess a 
natural adv.antage in respect ot her coal, it is very difficult to see how pig 
iron can be produced cheaply in this country. 

Mr. Bell. —We say it does possess such an advantage. 

President. —Therefore as regards raw material the condition laid down 
by the Fiscal Commission is satisfied? 

Mr. Bell. —We may take it that it Js, with the slight modification set 
forth by the Chamber. 

President. —But substantially? 

Mr. Bell. —Substantially they have this advantage. 

President. —Then you go on to labour. The Chamber say “ The supply of 
labour ought also to be sufficient, but it will be expensive. Iiv- fact the cost 
of labour is another of the difficulties of which the Iron and Steel Company 
complain. The quality of labour is good enough tor the production of what 
may be described as ‘ raw ’ steel, but it is not good enough for various 
classes of steel manufacture.” Is that a repetition of what the Tata Com¬ 
pany have said or is it the view of the Chamber? 

Mr. Bell. —That is the view of the Chamber. 

President. —I thought possibly you were referring to some statement of 
the Tata Iron and Steel Company that I had not seen. What are the 
classes of manufacture for which the Chamber consider Indian labour is not 
good enough? 
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Mr. Bell. The i^a is that they will be short of expert labour, say. of 
MMi British foremen who are brought out here for Jute 

Mills. They will require to import those. It is admitted that is an expense 
they will have to face. 

President. That rather goes to another point which I was going to put 
to you in ft moment. You say “ It is good enough tor the production of raw 
steel but not good enough for various classes of steel manufacture.” What 
I want to find out is what sort of things are the Chamber thinking of? 

Mr. Bell. Specialized things like the making of high grade steel and 
articles of that sort which, I understand, require more experienced class of 
labour trained to a higher point than raw steel production. 

President. —Of coiirse, no attempt has yet been made, except in the Govern¬ 
ment Factory at Ishapore, to produce this kind of .steel in India, so for the 
time being at any rate they are not before us. But you consider that for 
the production of the kinds of steel that the Tata Company have been 
producing Indian labour is adequate for that purpose, subject of course, to 
this that for a certain time, which nobody can yet determine, the more skilled 
appointments will have to be filled by Europeans? 

Mr. Bell. —One recognizes that that must he so for a time. 

President. —To go back one sentence ” The supply of labour ought also 
to be siifScient, but it will be expensive.” I take it in saying “ it will be 
expensive ” tho Chamber nere thinking purely of the necessity of employ¬ 
ing imported labour? 

Mr. Bell. —Yes, and the training of local labour. 

President. —For the time being, during the period of training, Indian 
labour would be relatively inefficient? 

Mr. Bell. —I would not call it relatively inefficient. It would require a 
certain class of training which it does not have just now. 

President. —Well, what the Tata Company themselves have put before us 
is that, while their labour is being trained for the production of steel, 
there must necessarily he higher costs. Is that what the Chamber had in 
mind ? 

Mr. Bell. —I think we had the same thing in mind, but I would like to 
point out again that in this paragraph you appear to be thinking that the 
Chaiiiber take up the position that for tliis ren,soii they object to the answer 
being “ yes ” : they don't. While they put in tiiis qualification, broadly 
speaking, they admit the whole of (a). They don’t want to say that 
everything is right: they say there are certain qualifications, but broadly 
speaking they admit the whole of (a). 

President. —What I was going to suggest was that it is an admitted fact 
that it is a part of the case put forward by Uie Tata Iron and fiteel Com¬ 
pany that for the present labour will he expensive, but that is a difficulty 
which wiil eventually disappear. 

Mr. Bell.—that rather justifies the Chamber’s putting in that slight 
modification. * 

President.—But it seemed to me that your modification had eaten up 
your broad statement. 

Mr. Bell. —I don’t think so. 

President. —Look at the second sentence of paragraph 5: It may be 
said to satisfy condition (a) to some extent.” 

Mr. Bell.—It may be a slightly grudging admission but it is an admission. 
I think it is more a question of drailing than intention. 

President.—At any rate, subject to the qualification wo have been dis- 
cussing, you agree that the condition is satisfied? 

Mr. Bell.—Yes. 

President.—JuBt before we get on to condition (b) I am not sure that 
I understand the last sentence “ The home market is large, very much 
larger indeed than the Indian steel industry as at present constituted can 
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possibly supply. Even if protection were to have the good results produced 
for it by its advocates many years would of necessity elapse before the needs 
of the Indian market could be met by steel of Indian manufacture. Import¬ 
ing must continue for a long time.” Do the Chamber desire that any 
special inference should be drawn from that passage? 

Mr. Bell.—If you give them this tariff on steel and they progress in the 
ordinary rate of progression they will still require to import large quantities 
of steel. The rate of progression is of necessity slow. 

President. —There may be a distinction to be drawn between the special 
kind of steel which is difficult to produce and the ordinary steel which the 
Tata Iron and St^l Company are concerned with? 

Mr. Bell. —I have not got the exact figures but I should say that while 
the statement will apply to special class of steel, perhaps to a greater extent, 
it does apply to ordinary steel as well. “ 

President. —Even to this day I think some steel is imported from Great 
Britain to the United States of Americt in spite of protection. No doubt 
these are special things which for some reason can be better done in 
England. 

Mr. Bell. —That is a part of the Chamber’s case. 

President. —That being so all I wished to know was whether they regarded 
that as in itself an objection to protection? 

Mr. Bell. —^That would undoubtedly be an objection to protection. 

President. —There may be a difference of opinion as to the length of time 
but there must be some interval during which there must be some importa¬ 
tion : that is inevitable. Going on now to the condition (b) the Chamber 
say “ The Committee are unable to accept the view that an industry which 
has already develope<l to a very considerable extent is doomed to extinction 
in the absence of protection,” and later on in the same paragraph they 
say “ It may be that without protection existing undertakings which were 
started and partially' developed under abnormal conditions may need to 
be more or less re-constructed.” Does this mean that in the opinion of the 
Chamber steel manufacture could be carried on at a profit at Jamshedpur 
if the capital of the Company were written down to what it would cost to 
work similar works at the present time? 

Mr. Bell.—The Chamber want to avoid any reference to any particular 
works. 

President. —I am not suggesting tor a moment that I take the least 
objection to the statement: I am trying to find out what it means. 

Mr. Bell. —I think it means this that you have here an industry with 
almost every natural economic advantage. You have large quantities of 
iron ore and manganese and -of the things that are used as flux, and you 
have coal and labour: you have everything and it has every natural 
advantage and it cannot surely be said Jhat this industry cannot be suc¬ 
cessfully carried on without q protective tariff, even if one particular under¬ 
taking were to say that ,-t could not be so carried on. Where you have to 
prove a negative like that you nnist have more than an isolated instance. 
You cannot say that it cannot be done because one particular attempt has 
been made to make the steel industry a success without protection and 
has failed. 1 don’t know whether it has failed or not, but evqn if it has 
failed it is not an evidence that the steel industry cannot exist without 
protection. 

Prcjident.—But might it not be the case that, in spite of the natural 
advantages, there might be an inevitable period during which it was learning 
how to make steel, and some assistance might be necessary? 

Mr. Bell—It would require to be a very mnch stronger case than you 
have just now if you propose on that account to tax the whole country. You 
have not a strong case, you have an isolated example. 

President. —But we have got to deal with it; there it is. What I wished 
t« ascertain, if it was possible, was whether the Chamber were expressing 
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*n opinion as to what possibly might 
evidence which was published. 


J done at Jamshedpur in view of the 


Bu±f«t 'L'^reS’e/; ."y tin'’re^S.trtl'ng 

Pre«rfe>rf.-.It may, but it is a question of evidence very largely. 

metts'rn nd?a wLro^rpfrttla'eafert 

raren -perfment\" 3:;. 

‘‘ *''® suggestion that owing to the time at which the 

f «*»'■*«'>. the capital expenditure was excessive in 

new of present day prices? vci»ive 

Mr Bell—The suggestion is rather that any particular example given 
would be open to that objection. The Chamber are not criticising either 
tne method by which the Tata Company are managing their works or how 
they carry out their extensions. They speak in a general way that one 
particular example cannot be taken to prove that an industry cannot be 
carried on without protection. 

President.—It would be very serious if you go that extent. In a country 
like India whore new industries are starting, it means that we can never 
get to work at all. 

Mr. Bell —All industries in India were at one time new. 

President. —They were not cases of a single firm. 

3fr. Bell. —They did not ask for protection. 

President, —In the case of steel unfortunately, owing to the scale of 
operations, it was not likely that two firms could start simultaneously. 

Mr. Bell. —It is merely a matter of conjecture. If it is purely a matter 
of conjecture, it is on both sides. 


Preiii/eaf.—You can certainly answer that the question is one that wants 
very careful consideration as to how far protection is necessary if the manu¬ 
facture of steel is to bo carried on in India at all. Hut surely it is going 
very far to say that you cannot prove the necessity of protection from a 
single instance. 

Mr. Bell. —It is undoubtedly so. 

President. —Is this the attitude of your Chamber? 

Mr. Bell. —The attitude of the Chamber—I think I am entitled to say 
that—is that they are not satisfied that the manufacture of steel cannot bo 
carried on without protection. * 

President.—It might be that tho Chambei* after a careful examination 
of the evidence had come to the conclusion that a cose was not made out, 
but I understood from you that that was not tlio position. They are laying 
down the proposition on theoretical grounds that it cannot be established 
on the experience of only one company, that prote^ion is necessary. 

Mr. Bell —The oxperionco of one compjniy is always open to doubt. 1 
went further than that. What I said was that you would require more 
than the experience of one company liefore you could impo.>u a protective 
duty. 


President. —The inference to be drawn from that seems to me to be very 
remarkable because it moans that it is no use Tatas going to the Govern¬ 
ment of India or the Tariff Hoard or anybody else and 'raying “ wo want 
to prove that steel cannot be manufactured at a profit in India to-day 
without protection.” The reply of tho Bengal Chamber of Commerce^ is 
“ no, you cannot possibly prove that because you are only one Company. 

Mr. Bell—You go further than I have gone. Tlie Bengal Chamber re¬ 
quire further evidence and they say tlmt one company cannot give very 
valuable evidence. 
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Mr. Gnui-ala .—That is just the point. What £ort of further evidence 
do yon require? What are your reasons for thinking that the steel industry 
can exist without protection? 

Mr. Bell .—Because you have only the evidence of one company—the 
evidence of a company that was known to have expanded under abnormal 
conditions. 

.1/r. Gintoala .—Please assist us by explaining the reasons which make 
you think so. We can get no better evidence. There is.no other company 
except Tatas at present manufacturing steel. 

Mr. Bell. —You.would have the natural expansion of the industry in 
India. You might have another company. You certainly cannot take a 
very important decision like the question of raising the duty to 33J per 
cent, on the evidence of one company. 

President .—Why not? After all any evidence that the Court can demand 
is, in the words of Lord Mansfield. “ the best available in the circumstances.” 
That is the highest that can be demanded. It may be very unfortunate. It 
is an obvious difficulty, but there is no getting away from that. 

Mr. Bell. —Y’our proposition to a certain extent differs from mine because 
you say that you cannot prove anything by one example while you can. 
Y'ou can prove a positive thing but not a negative. To prove that steel could 
be manufactured at a certain rate, if you could show that it had been manu¬ 
factured at that rate, it would not be open to anybody to say that the 
works had been run on uneconomical basis, that the macliinery had been 
bought at too high a price or anything at all because there you have the 
fact that the thing had been done; but if you want to prove that it cannot 
be done, you require a great deal more evidence. 

President .—We have placed before you all the evidence we can get. 
There is nothing more than that. I am speaking only for myself, but I 
don't accept for a moment the conclusion that we are absolutely stopped 
because there is only one company manufacturing steel. 

Mr. Bell .—That is a matter of opinion. 

President .—In these circumstances it seems to me perfectly idle tor the 
Fiscal Commission to recommend that the question of protection ot steel 
should be examined at the earliest possihle date. 

Mr. JJcl!.—The question of the Fisc.d Comn\i5sion is a thing outside my 
evidence. 

President.—We have done all that we could to obtain further evidence 
from firms in India that at one time contemplated manufacturing steel or 
still do so. The only figures we have obtained are from Messrs. Bird & Co., 
Agents of the United Steel Corporation of Asia. The figures they put before us 
show that they contemplate an eventual production of 450,000 tons. It is a little 
higher than what the Tata Company expqct to produce. Their estimated 
capital expenditure, involved in the works themselves, putting aside working 
capital and the sum neceosary for subsidiaries, is something like Rs. 15 
orores as against Rs. ‘20 or 21 crores which is the Tata Company’s capital. 
If their figures can be accepted, no doubt it means that steel works can be 
constructed now a good deal more cheaply than 4 or 5 years .ago. Still, 
the figures ore high and they do not suggest that the capitalisation of the 
Tata. Company is so high as it is sometimes represented to be. However, 
what I want to get at is whether the Chamber are expressing any opinion 
on tliat subject or not. After all there are two ways in which the T.ata 
Company may have gone wrong. One is overcapitalisation. 

Mr, Bell.—The Chamber are not expressing any opinion about the Tata 
Company simply because they do not wish to criticise a firm. 1 have no 
wish to criticise the Tata Company in any way. I want to get at the thing 
in a general way. 

President .—We rather hoped that an opinion would be expressed on that. 
That was the reason why we took steps to get the evidence published. 
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President.— yZ slT^in ''nirlt °°TT conclusion on that subject, 

protection would facilitate its rfi'id development’’ 

opinion of the Chamber that “cnn m the 

without protection as it would do with jt 'Je''e>op as rapidly 

rapw'de®vl;^,mnt7f" n^fdL7rr\tt\*‘'1 ‘’’I? f 

mark rather than throng^w ^tion Ui i‘5 

tion to attract capital ffom^Ztsil the co n"y'^ HVu\1vf a 

whoso only strength is orotection it ,i..... , "^““hnve an industry 

confidence to foreign capital ' ' ' naturally give the same 

'’on’t agree that protection would 
facilitate its development. In other uords they believe thaT the steel 
iiidustij noiild be in a stronger position without protection. 

Prestdenf.—What is e.xactly meant by “stronger position.” That is a 
stronger"' “““ P^^cction, it would be 


3/r. Pell, So far as development is concerned. 

Prwn/cnf-Let ns go back to what the Fiscal Commission said; “If 
It IS not likely to develop or is not likely to develop so rapidly as is desirable 
in the interests of the country.” Is it your view that it might develop 
more rapitfiy in that case than is desirable in the interests of the country'-' 
lou nse the word “ facilitate.” I am not quite sure what is iinderlviiin 
that, rhe natural meaning 1 think is that the Chamber think that if pro” 
tection were withheld, the steel industry would nevertheless develop just as 
lapidly as if protection were given. That is one possible meaning. I do 
not know whether that is the meaning. 

.llr Pell.—You go rather far. The Chamber’s idea is that the steel 
industry in India posse.sses every economic ailvantage, and, therefore, it 
should develop. It w'ill bo in a stronger position to develop and will’ be 
able to attract capital if it is unprotected in a way in wbich it cannit 
jiossibly do if protected. Here you have a thing that has everything and 
does not pay without protection. There must ho some ren.son for that. 

President —Do you know of any country in F.urope putting aside Ouat 
Britain, or Europe or Asia where the manufacture of steel has develope-' 
without protection? 

3fr. Pell .—There has been no protection in Great Britain. 

Pre.sident .—I grant you that. 

Mr. Pell .—There has been no protection in Grc^^t Britain. It has been 
very successful. It is belter for the people of Great Britain. The people in 
America have to pay several times more for tlieir steel. 

President .—What exactly is the \ iew of tJie Cliamber? Perhaps I might 
read to you the last sentence of paragraph 6. “ Tho Committee see no 

reason to apprehend that the sleel industry will nol develop on similar 
sound lines. Nor do they believe that its development in such circumstances 
will be unduly retarded.” May I take that sentence with the other sentence 
“Nor do they agree that protection would facilitate its rapid development.” 

Mr. Pell _I think that one can be read along with the other. Both 

arrive at the same conclusion. They say that the view of the Chamber of 
Commerce is that they see no reason to apprehend that the steel industry 
will not develop on similar sound lines—sound lines on which other indus¬ 
tries having natural advantages have developed. That is the view of the 
Chamber. * 
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President.—'Hij I put it this way? I am jknxious to get the thing, 
cleared up. With protection the development might be more rapid, but 
without protection the development will be as rapid as is necessary and will 
be healthier. Would that be a fair summary on the views of the Chamber? 

Mr, Bell.—I think that you might leave out the first and say that without 
protection development of the industry will be as rapid as is required. 

President. —But still I want you to say “ yes ” or “ no ” to ray ques¬ 
tion. Is it the view of the Chamber that steel manufacture will develop as 
rapidly without protection as with it? 

Mr. Bell. —If you ask me what the Chamber think, I say that it does not 
come into the Cha*mber’s statement. That will be a question of my personal 
opinion. 

President. —This arises directly out of the sentences jvhich we have been 
discussing. The Chamber have stated “ Nor do they believe that its develop¬ 
ment in such circumstances will be unduly retarded.” Now the question I 
put to you seems to me the natural meaning of those words, vis., that in 
the opinion of the Chamber steel manufacture will develop as rapidly 
without protection as with it. 

Mr. Bell. —^That point does not arise. I am not in a position to say 
what the Chamber think between the two propositions that you have put. 
What I am prepared to say is what the Chamber do think and that is that it will 
develop sufficiently rapidly without protection. 

President. —The Chamber would recognise no doubt that the case of steel 
manufacture differs a good deal from certain other manufactures, that is to 
say, in order to start at all you have got to start it on a big scale. Under 
modern conditions you cannot raonutacture steel economically unless you 
manufacture a good deal of it. That has been put to us by various bodies 
in evidence. I do not know whether it is at'ceptable to the Chamber. 

Mr. Bell. —I think I might accept that on behalf of the Chamber. 

President. —Therefore, as the Chamber themselves recognise, starting new 
steel works means a very large capital. The Chamber rather dwell on that 
in paragraph 10 of their letter “ Great financial resources are required to 
establish a steel manufacturing plant, and it is doubtful if capitalists would 
be willing to risk the uncertainty of the continuance of the duties at a 
high level.” I quote this evidence in the Chamber’s statement that they 
recognise that steel manufacture is not a thing that you can start a little 
bit in one year and a little bit in the next but you have to start right off 
on a big scale at the very beginning. 

Mr. Bell. —It is in common with other things. 

President. —Supposing the Tata Company, the only company manufactur¬ 
ing steel in India to-day, wore obliged to cease manufacturing steel or could 
only continue it after a very drastic reconstruction, what do you think of 
the prospects of any other firm coming forw ard to engage in the manufacture 
of steel for at least 10 or 15 years? 

‘ 4 , Mr. Bell .—I think that there is no reason at all to suppose that they 
would not. r 

President. —Is there any reason to believe that they would? 

ilr. Bell. —The reason that they would is that you have a country in 
which there is every natural advantage for starting an industry'‘and, there¬ 
fore, such an industry is likely to attract the attention of capitalists. 

President. —Do you know that there were three firms besides the Tata 
Company who during the last five years contemplated the undertaking of 
the manufacture of steel in India? 

Mr. Bell. —I did not know that there were three. 

President. —^The United Steel Corporation of Asia, the Indian Iron and Steel 
Company and Eastern Iron Company. We understand from the agents of the 
last named concern that the whole thing has been Entirely dropped. The Indian 
Iron and Steel Company said that they never meant to start manufacturing steel 
at ‘the outset and that it was only a possibility of the future. They also 
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said that they would be guided largely by the experience of the coinpatu 
already manufacturing steel. Unless there was protection, they would not 
even think of undertaking the manufacture of steel. Finally, the United 
steel t^rporation of Asia told us that in their opinion protection required 
would be 20 per cent, and they left us to understand that their proposition 
would not go on without protection. That is the evidence we have. If the 
Chamber have any other evidence bearing on the subject, they can bring it 
to our notice. j > j e 

Mr Bdl.—The Chamber, so far as I know, have no evidence beyond the 
genorul fact that the thing would be likely to attract capitalists. 

l*rcsid<’>nt. It seems to me that there is no particular reason to look 
forward with confidence to the renewal or steel manufacture in India, if the 
first com[)any goes under. 

Mr. Bell. I don’t think that it follows that other companies would not 
be willing to undertake the manufacture of steel because one particular 
comi)any had not been successful. 

Bresideni.—AW the evidence wc have is from people who are directly 
connected with the thing and had made definite plans to a certain extent 
for the manufacture of steel. Their present attitude is tliat witliout pro¬ 
tection they cannot even look at it. When tlie Chamber say tliat they do 
not believe that its development in such circumstances would be unduly 
retarded, one wonders how great the retardation is going to be. 

Mr. Bell.-' Any answer to that would he merely a suggestion which woulu 
he of no value. 

President. —Then there is the further question—supposing the Tata 
Company were to cease to manufacture, would Indian capital again he 
forthcoming for the .steel industry? It has heeii frequently said tliat one 
of the great difficulties in the way of the development of industries in India 
is the shyness of Indian capital, and 1 think that the Industrial Commission 
laid great stress on the neeessitj' of inducing Indian capital to interest itself 
in industries. 

Mr. Bell. —One cannot say that it would or would not. I don’t see why 
Indian capitalists should not be able to recognise an attractive proposition 
as well as Kuropean capitalists. 

President. —You must remember what the attitude of the Chamber is. 
This eompaiiy will not he allowed to prove its case because it is only one 
company. 

Mr. Bell. —ff tlie new coinjiany proceeded without protection, nobody 
would ask them to prove their case. 

Presidnit.~~T\iO question is whether anybody.would think it worth while. 

.Ur. Bell. —You have got to prove a good <leal if you want 33j per cent, 
protection. If .you can get on without protection, you have not got to prove 
anything to anybody. 

President. —^I'hat is precisely the point. The question is, if this attempt 
broke down, whether the attempt would^ he, renewed lor the next 20 or 
30 years. 

Mr. Bell. —My personal ojiinion is of no value, but \ think that it would. 
I cannot, of course, prove this. 

President. —la it the opinion of the Chamber? 

Mr. Bell, —I think so. 

President. —Perhaps it w'ould be convenient at this point to go on to 
paragraph 10 which is to some extent connected with paragraph 9. In 
paragraph 10, the Chamber say: “One of the great advantaps which it is 
claimed will follow the protection of steel is that not only wdll the existing 
steel industry benefit, but that new steel manufacturing companies will he 
established, and a very much larger industry developed, under the protection 
of the tariff wall. This may or may not be so, hut the Committee of the 
Chamber regard it as problematical. It is obvious that any large scale 
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development will take years, nor will it be commenced until the success or 
otherwise of the protective tariff can be gauged.” Even with protection, 
the Chamber is of opinion that no one will be willing to manufacture steel 
for another five years. 

Mr. Bell .—If there is protection. They don’t say that if there is no 
protection. 

President .—May I take it that the view of the Chamber is that if there 
is no protection, it is quite likely that people will come forward and under¬ 
take the manufacture of steel, but if there is protection, they won’t? 

Mr. Bell .—Tluit is not quite the point. If you have nn industry that is 
dependent for its success on protection, it does not give capital the same 
confidence as an industry that has fought its way up on its own merits 
because you may withdraw protection at any time. 

President .—In the opinion of the Chamber, protection is unnecessary? 

Mr. Belt .—That is the opinion of the Chamber. 

President .—I take it that they considered that their opinion would be 
shared by capitalists? 

Mr. Bell .—That is the inference. It woidd be shared by capitalists. 

President .—If he has got to start, it cannot do any harm, It wonlj 
give him a bit extra? 

Mr. Bell .—One is not looking for the good of the capitalist. 

President .—I read paragraph 10 it seems to me that the Chamber is 
of opinion that, oven if protection is given people will be very .slow' to start 
steel works which might compete with Tatas. They would want to sec how 
the experiment .succeeded before they did anything, and they would be 
greatly affected by the risk of the tariff protection being withdrawn. It 
seems to me a fair infez'cncc from that, if that view is accepted, that without 
protection no firm would think of manufacturing steel at all, if it is going 
to be so difficult even with protection. 

Mr. Bell .—If you are investing your money in an industry on its own 
merits you have a confidence that you do not have in investing in an industry 
whicli is supported by a tariff. 

Presidenf.—But the merit remains the same whether protoctiim is given 
or not. The proposition you put forward is that tbo natural advantages of 
India are so great that they will prove a sufficient incentive to Indian 
capitali.sts to put money into the steel industry without protection. 1 cannot 
reconcile that with tbo opinion expressed in paragraph 1(1. 

Mr. Bell .—The industry would be more likely to attract cai»ital other 
than Indian capital if it wdre not jirotcctcd because of the uncertainty of 
the thing. If your proposition is that protection will do good provided it 
is continued for ever, and it yon will'undertake to have protection for 
ever, I dare say yon will get caiiitalists who will take it up and make a lot 
out of it. r 

President all it’is not #vcry difficult question that I put forward. 

The Chamber have definitely said that they consider it extremely doubtful 
whether if protection be given other firms would como forward to undertake 
the manufacture of steel. The reason they give is that there Would be the 
risk that a subsequent Assembly might depart from the opinion of the 
earlier Assembly and withdraw the protection. Surely the inference from 
that is that the protection is going to be material to the capitalist, and if 
there were no protection there would be no attraction to come into the 
industry at all. 

Mr. Bell .—I do not think so because if you have a protected industry it 
is an industry in which there is more ri.sk than in an unprotected industry. 

President .—It is only a risk to extra profits. If the proposition is sound 
on its merite, you will make a fair rate of profit in any case. The protective 
d»ty will only affect your extra profit. It will only give you something more. 
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Mr. Bell. For the time being it will, but if you are investing in a pro¬ 
tected industry, in an industry which docf< not have the necessity for same 
economy and the necessity for same care of details as an unprotected' in¬ 
dustry, and if protection be withdrawn, in the case of a protected industry 
you are in a worse position than you would be in the case of an unprotected 
industry. 

President .—That to some extent explains the view, but I must put it to 
you frankly that I am unable to reconcile paragraph 10 with tlie view that 
capital will he ready to come forward to engage in steel manufacture 
without protection. I cannot see how the two things hang together at all. 
At tlie opening of paragraph 7 the Chamber say “It is not easy to deal 
with condition (c) namely, that the industry must be one which will be 
able eventually to face world competition without protection, for once a 
protective duty is imposed it is impossible to forecast what the position 
will bo if and when it is withdrawn.’’ What they rather suggest in this 
paragraph is that if the protective duty once comes on it is likely to stay 
on lor some time. 1 would like to draw your attention to an answer given 
by Sir Robert Watson Smyth when lie was giving evidence before the Fiscal 
Commission on this point. 

“ Queslion. —Further, the mere fact that a protective duty is put on, 
and tliere may be some difficulty in removing it, would not weigh with your 
Chamber in any way. 

da.'fNvr.—'I'hat 1 cannot say, because that is a point that wo have not 
considered. Tt was not raised, as it happened, at the discussion at the Cham¬ 
ber. 

- What is your personal view? Would it he fair to take the 
prospective view into cousuleratiou: if you really felt tliat an industry 
re(|uired protection, you would not consider whether hereafter it may he 
■ihfficult to remove that protection. 

Ansivcr. —I do not think so. We should always hope for the best.” 

i rather gather that tlie Chamber is not at iireseut in doubt very much. 

Ml. Pell —The Chamber’s view is quite clearly expressed here. At the 
]U‘osciit time the Chamber has notldng to do with Sir Kohert Watson Smyth’s 
(o idence before the Kiscal Commission. 

/‘rc.sn/raf.--He was giving evidenoe on behalf of the (-hamher, hut T quite 
admit that in that particular answer he was s]»eaking rather for himself 
tlmn for the Cluiinher. 

Afr. lUU.--Ai any rale tin’s is the view of the Chamber now. 

rri'niilc III .--Then you say that tlie proposal is Hint it should he iiiqiosed 
at the rate of per cent, for a period of five.yoavs. T think that is the 

lorm in whicli the Tata Company jmt it in tlieir letter to the (Jovernmont 

of India in October 1922, but their present attitude, 1 think, you will find at 
tlie end of the oral evidence we took at Jamsliedpiir, Mr. Peterson then 
said: “ In granting protection for the dovelo])im'nt yf the steel industry it 
must he understood that this is the aim of the policy and so 
long a.s tliat aim is to he fulfilled profeclion will he maiutainod. 
Obviously no manufacturer will start if he knows that iiroteotion will he 
removed in, say, 5 years as he will know that we (oaiiuot manufacture on a 
large scale within that period.” So it is clear from that whatever the 

attitude was in October 1922. wliat they ask for now is not limited to any 

specific period of years. 

Mr. Bell.-The Chamber consider that once a tarilf is put on it is extra¬ 
ordinarily difficult to take it off. 

President .—Tn the same paragraph you go on to condition fd). i.r. that 
any industry which is es.sential for the purposes of national defence and tor 
which the conditions in India are not unfavourahle should he it nerjessary, 
adequately protected irrespective of the foregoing conditions. The ( ham cr 
say that “ India should be made as quickly as possible more self-supporting 
than she is now in respect of manufactured goods essential for he purposes 
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of defence is a proposition to which the Chambev has assented on more than 
one occasion during and since the war. The Committee again endorse the 
proposition, but they are unable to see how the end in view will be attained 
by the levy of a protective duty on steel.” At the beginning of paragraph 8 
they say: “This is exactly the reason why the Chamber takes up a strong 
attitude against a protective duty on steel,” and they go on to consider the 
question of bounties. Further they say at the end of paragraph 8 “ it could 
not be seriously suggested that a Government reduced to such financial 
straits should be asked to consider the possibility of undertaking the heavy 
burden of subsidising a particular industry at the expense of the general 
tax-payer.” At the beginning of paragraph 9 they say “if bounties are 
thus ruled out by practical considerations there remains only the question 
»f protective duties.” Is it the view of the Chamber that as bounties cost 
too much and protective duties are open to the objictions repre.sentcd in 
the letter that Government should do nothing at all? 

Mr. IteV .—I think the attitude of the Chamber is that the position has 
not yet arisen in which Government should do anything: it has not been 
shown to Government that the steel industry cannot carry on without pro¬ 
tection and therefore the question of protecting or helping it either by a 
protective tariff or bounties cannot be decided or does not arise. 

President.—But arc the Chamber entitled to express that opinion without 
considering the evidence that has been given? 

Mr. Bell .—It is rather the other way about. The Chamber are not satis¬ 
fied from the evidence that has been given that it cannot be carried on in 
any other way. 

President .—If tljey are speaking with reference to the evidence that we 
have published, is it not fair to the Board that the Chamber should indicate 
the particular portion of the evidence which led them to the conchision? 

Mr. Bell .—I think it is a general question. It is not a question of any 

particular argument. The Chamber believe that this industry can be carried 
on without any protection at all, and, therefore, they are not prepared to 
accept the fact that protection is needed because there has been one un¬ 
fortunate experiment. They have got to look at the other side and see 
what is to happen if this industry is protected; they have got to look at 
the number of people who will have an additional burden put on them 
They consider, therefore, that it is not desirable. 

President .—It is desirable to consider these questions. One might come 
to the conclusion that protection for .steel is desirable but it costs too much, 
that is to say, it is going to inflict injuries on other industries and on the 

balance it is not desirable. But surely the question whether protection is 

necessary in order to carry on the manufacture of steel is a different one? 

Mr. Bell .—Of course, you cannot dis.sociate one entirely from the other. 
If you think that a particular industry requires assistance you must consider 
where the money is to come from. 

President .—The primary question is; “ Is it required?” I understand 
that you have told us just now that the opinion of the Chamber is that it is 
not required. But when I shggested that, if so, it is fair for the Board 
to ask that their attention should be drawn to the evidence on which the 
Chamber based their opinion, your reply was that it was not a particular 
question but a general argument. 

Mr. Bell.—The general impression of the Chamber is that conditions are 
such that the industry can be carried on without protection. 

President .—The general impressions of the Chamber are not of any great 
value to the Board. This question is surely a question of evidence. Surely 
the question ef whether protection is required or not is a question which can 
be settled by the evidence. 

Mr. Bell .—The Chamber consider that it has not been settled. 

Presidenf.—But are they not prepared to make any reference to the 
evidence that has been taken on that side? 
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Mr. Bell. —am not prepared at the moment to do so. 

President. —It is not a personal question: it is a question as to the views 
of the Chamber. 

Mr. Bell. —I am in the difficult position of representing 250 people and 
am therefore unable to put in individual views. 

President. —Keturning to paragraph 7, I do not quite follow this “ that 
India should bo made as quickly as possible more self-supporting than she is 
now in respect of manufactured goods essential for purposes of defence is a 
proposition to which tho Chamber has assented on more than one occasion 
during and since the war. The Committee again endorses the proposition 
but they are unable to see how the end of tlie view will be attained by a 
protective duty on steel.” 

Mr. Bell. —That follows from the previous statement that sufficiently rapid 
ilevelopment could be attained without a heavy protective tariff and natural 
development will not impose the ilisabilities which protection will. 

President. —So it comes to this: that the increase in the tariff duty will 
have no effect at all in encouraging the manufacture of steel. That is the 
view of the Chamber f 

Mr. Bell. —It is unnecessary. 

Pre.iide.nt. —The end to bo attained is “ that India should be made as 
quickly as jiossible more self-supporting than she is now in respect of 
manufactured goods essential for tlie purposes of defence.” That is the end 
to be attained hut the Committee of the Chaiuber ” arc unable to see how 
the cml in view will be attained by the levy of a protective duty on steel. 
Th.at IS to say, a protective duty on steel, in their opinion, will not expedite 
matters at ail. It will have no effect. 

Mr. Bell.- It will have an adverse effect on other biisinessos, 

Pre.iulent.—What are the things you are thinking off 

Ml Bell. —.Articles of defence or anything that is manufactured, we will 
say 111 an eiigiiiecriiig company. If you put on a higher duty on steel it 
makes it more difficult for such a company to carry on its busines.s in com¬ 
petition with the rest of the u'orld and to that extent it rather retards the 
object you have iii view. 

Pre'sident.—Yim refer to the effect on the engineering industry to a large 
extent, but what they were coiisulcriiig at the moment was the duty on raw 
steel only. 

Mr. «c!!v-Their attitude is that you could not have it on raw steel only. 

President.—I think you go on to recognise that in a subsequent para¬ 
graph. 


Mr. Bell.—Yes. , ... 

President —Supposing assistance were also given to the engiiicormg m- 
diiiurtnd tlm'iope^if the proposals enlarged in 

Chamber still be unable to sec how tlie end in view could be attained with 
the levy of a protective dutyP . ^ 

Mr. Bell.—I do not know if I am right Jn answering that question on 
behalf of the Chamber as that has not arisen. „ . , , 

President.—X do not wish to press if you feel you are not authorised to 
give an answer to it What was mainly in the mind of the Chamber 
additional duty on raw steel and they were not so much thinking at tha 
time of the possible extension to fabricated material. 

Mr. Bell.-l am not prepared to say that. T should discuss that with 
them before saving that they did not think ot it. 

the more rapid production of military essentials in India unless, ot course, 
is going to be wholly ineffective. 

Mr. Bell—It may produce no effect at all. 
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President. —The view of the Chamber is that, even supposing protective 
duty were imposed, capitalists would not be muoli. influenced by it because 
they would be under the apprehension that a subsequent Assembly would be 
likely to take it off. 

Mr. Bell. —That would affect their view. 

President. —^That may be so, but it is hardly consistent with the other line 
that once the duty comes on it w ill never go off again. 

Mr. Belt. —^They are, of course, two different points of view. 

President. —1 think so and I think yon have got to choose which line of 
argument yon are going to adopt and stick to it. 

Mr. Bell. —They are entirely two different opinions. In the one you are 
dealing with the effect of protective duty on an industry. An industry 
which is built up on protective duty becomes dependopt on it and, there¬ 
fore, the tendency is from the point of view of that indusiry to depend entirely 
on it and not to be able to do without it. On the other hand, the question 
of capitalists having confidence in a protected industry is simply a matter of 
the degree of confidence with which they arc coming into it. They might 
say that once yon put a duty it is very difficidt to take it off and it may 
always be there but others might say it was not safe to depend upon it and 
there would be an element of uncertainty. 

President. —Look to the history of tariff. Has there been any reluc¬ 
tance on the part of capitalists in America and Germany? Why should 
things be difficult in India? 

Mr. Bell. —America does not depend on England for capital. 

President. —But you are assuming that capital is coming from England. 

Mr. Bell. —One can take the experience up till now. 

Mr. Ginwala. —It has not been so in the case of the steel industry, 

Mr. Beil. —A very large proportion has come from India but the recent 
loans have been floated in England. 

President. —I think the English sterling capital is a debenture loan, but 
all the shares were subscribed in India, 

Mr. Bell. —I have no figures to go into the quantity of English capital 
held in Tatas but at any rate the element of uncertainty would affect hoth 
the Indian investor and the European. 

President. —On the question of capital you refer to it again in paragraph 
11. You say “ As has already been indicated, enormous capital will be nece.s- 
sary to develop the Indian steel industry to such an extent as to enable it 
to supply the needs of the country. And it is doubtful, the Committee of 
the Chamber think, if this capital can be raised in India. If not, the Indian 
steel industry will have to look to Great Britain and to foreign countries 
for capital. But it may be assumed that these countries will be feeling the 
effects of the protective tariff, and they may not be willing to provide money 
for the further extension of the Indian steel industry.” Xlie suggestion 
there is that under a feeling of resentment cau.sed by the protective duty 
capitalists would refuse to put money on Indian industry. 

Mr. Bell. —I would be inclined to withdraw that portion. 

President. —The latter part of the letter is mainly occupied with the 
discussion of the effect which a protective duty on steel might Ijigve on coal, 
on railway transport and on industries generally. I have not a great many 
questions to ask about that. It is not that the Board under-rates the im¬ 
portance of that aspect of the subject. It is quite obvious that any increase in 
the duty on steel would affect all industries and impose in one way or another 
a burden on the country. What we are chiefly anxious to ascertain is just 
what the burden is going to amount to. Wo have tried to ascertain the 
fact about the railways and we wrote to the Indian Mining Association and 
asked for their opinion on the question, but they said they did not propose 
to give evidence. I gather now from your letter that they have altered 
their views and they will send us their representation. 
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Mr. BcU. —That is what I understand. 

President. Have the Chamber any definite information? 

Mr. Bell. So far as I know tlie Chamber have no definite information. 

President. It is very .important: if they have anything to say they 
should say it. Our enquiry is not going on indefinitely. Tf they do not 
hurry up they will miss their mark. We have received a letter from the Jute 
Association. As regards tea can you give us any information as to what 
they ore going to do.f’ 

Mr. Bell. —I rather think—we have not heard from them yet—that the Tea 
industry is not going to give evidence at all. 

President. —There are one or two points in the later paragraphs that 1 
would like to ask questions about. In paragraph 15 you say that the customs 
revenue arising from protective duty will h.ave a tendency to shrink and 
if the tariff really becomes successful it will largely, if not entirely, dis¬ 
appear. The railway losses will then have to be borne by the railways them¬ 
selves. The view of the Chamber is that the tariff is not going to have the 
desireil effect, so in that case revenue will not .shrink? 

Mr. Bell. —That is going to two extremes. There is no doubt that if the 
tariff had effect of preventing imports that result would happen. 

President. —I am not in any way complaining of the statement itself but 
the only per.sons who are not entitled to put forward this argument are 
the llmigal Cliambor of Commerce, because the.y say that the tarili will have 
no effect at all. 


.\lr. llell. —I don’t think you are fair to the Chamber in saying that 
they say that it would have no effect at all. Wo say that it is unnecessary. 

President. —I am putting it a little bit strongV. 

Mr. Bell. —I should say so. All we have said is that it is unnecessary. 

President. —In the argument in paragraph 16 a point is taken which has 
been put liefore us by -Mr. Pilcher, and then again by some witness in 
Bombay, as to the effect which the protection of steel might have by reducing 
imports into India and in consequence exports from India. What was sug¬ 
gested was that the re.sult would be injurious to agriculture because cultiva¬ 
tors would not be able to sell their grains abroad. Now we have to take into 
account what has been said already about the fact that, if the manufacture 
of steel grows at all, it has got to grow by big jumps. The T.ata Iron and 
Steel Company started with a production of less than 1(X),000 tons and 
they are about to go up to 4(K1,000 tons, Messrs. Bird & Co. propose to start, if 
they start at all, with about 140,000 tons which will go up to 450,000 tons, 
an^ apparently progress of that kind by big slejis is inevitable. If the 
Ohainber arc right in believing that the industry will develop ((uite as well 
without protoetioii as with it, these big steps are going to be taken in any 
case whether protection is given or not, and therefore the injurious eneAt 
on agriculture will ho produced in any case. 

Mr. Bell. —That is quite wrong. * 


President.—Why wrong? 

Mr. Bell..—Because, if the industry grows naturally and is not protected, 
tlic prices charged to agricultural labourers and others for the implements 
and things that arc referred to here will be smaller, \\hat we say Imie is 
that tlio result of protection will be that indnstnes will have to pay a veiy 
much higher rate. ,, 

Presidenf.—That is not what 1 am referring to at all. 
lew of protective duties on .steel is .successful, and the impo i 
steel is laruelv restricted it is not iinreasoiiablo to apprehend a disturbance 
m the balaLe of trade. Admittedly agriculture 

India pavs for her imports. And if imports restricted by protect ^ 

the value of this medium of payment will of y.Lour and 

of imports means an increase in the balance of trade m ■ » 
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a consequent rise in the sterling value of the rupee,” My point is tliat 
that is inevitable if the manufacture of steel develops, and it has got to 
happen suddenly because you cannot increase your production by 10,000 
tons a year. You have got to go in big jumps, about 100,000 tons or so at 
a time. The argument is really an argument against the development of 
industries in India at all. 

Mr. Sell .—Not against natural development. So long as you have no 
protective duty you bring in your steel from outside at a keen competitive 
price but the moment you have protective duty you limit that: you make it 
more difficult. 

President. —That means that your steel manufacture will fail? 

Mr. Hell. —Not necessardy. The demand will ordinarily increase and if 
you have the manufacture of steel naturally in comp^ftition with outside 
steel it will tend to reduce the prices of both to a reasonable level. 

President. —I ailmit that part of the development of the iudu.stry might 
be obtained by an iucrea.se in consumption, but undoubtedly a very consider¬ 
able part of it must Ite at the expense of the importations from abroad. 

Mr. Sell. —But all the pig iron that is produced in India is not used in 
India and it does not necessarily follow that all the steel produced in India 
will be used in India. 

President. —Export might also develop under protection. Perhaps under 
protection they would have an advantage because they would be able to 
dump with greater ease. 

Ml. Sell. —That is quite true. They will he in a position to dump under 
protection, but it is not desirable. What is the result in America of 
dumping? It means that they pay 3 times as much as what other coun¬ 
tries pay. Perhaps you are not using the possibility of dumping as one of 
your arguments in favour of protection. What is the result of dumping? 
Do you want the residents in India to pay 3 times what they pay in Japan 
or Austria or in other countries? 

President. —The manufacturer of pig iron to-day is prepared to accept 
a lower price from the foreign buyer than from the Indian buyer. However 
that is purely a side issue. 

Mr. (rinwala. —Have you got any authentic account now of the jiroceed- 
ings of the Associated Chambers of Commerce in Bombay? Does any official 
record exist as to what took place there? 

Mr. Sell. —There will be a record, but there has been no meeting since 
then. 

Mr. Ginweda. —I am not able to follow what took place. No doubt you 
have followed the proceedingp and you would be able to say. As far as I 
can gather Sir Edgar Holberton moved a resolution which stood against his 
name: “ This Association strongly disapproves of the proposed protective 
tariff in favour of the steel industry as imposing an intolerable burden on 
other industries and indirectly on the public generally.” Afterwards this 
resolution was amended. Was this amendment the one that was moved, 
namely, “ If after the fullest cltainination by the Tariff Board and Govern¬ 
ment it is found that without some form of assistance the steel industry is in 
jeopardy, this A.ssociation would admit the necessity for the grapt of boun¬ 
ties.” Did Sir Edgar Holberton accept that? 

Mr. Sell .—Yes, Sir Edgar Holberton accepted that condition. That has 
not been reported to the Committee yet and I do not know what attitude 
they will have in regard to it. 

Mr. Girnralu.—Have you read the evidence that Sir Robert Watson 
Smyth gave before the Fiscal Commission? 

Mr. Sell.—I am afraid I have not. 

Mr. Ginuala.—The Chamber in my opinion seem to have considerably 
shifted their position since he gave evidence before the Fiscal Commission, 
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axid I wantecl to know what reasons the Chamlrcr had for doing so. It was 
really the CSiamber’s evidence. 

Prciidenf.—Apart from that there was a letter written to the Indian 
Fiscal Commission by the Secretary which was, of course, the basis of Sir 
Robert Watson Smyth’s evidence. 

Mr. Ginwala .—There was reference made to this letter. The position the 
Chamber appear to have taken up then w.ss briefly this, that they were 
neither protectionists nor free traders, but that they could conceive case.s 
in which, if certain conditions were fulfilled, protection might be given to 
an industry. The conditions were two; (1) that the industry was a suitable 
one for India, and (2) that it could not get on without protection. That is 
the summary of the proposals. This question was expressly put to Sir Robert 
Watson Smyth by the President and he said—the (piestion was “ If you 
agree that this is to the national interest of India and its successful develop¬ 
ment, you would have no objection to giving State assistance?” and the 
answer he gave was “ It will have to he very carefully proved first of all that 
the industry is suitable to the country and secondly that it could not properly 
be developed without protection.” Don't you think the Chamber is rather 
(loing away from that position? 

Mr. lirlJ .—I think there is nothing in what they have said that goes 
away from the position. They practically admit (o) ■ it is a suitable inilns- 
try, but W'hat they say is that they are not satisfied that it requires pro¬ 
tection. 

Mr. (linimla .—They go on now to elaborate the objection from the con- 
•umers’ point of view, and what burden protection would throw upon the 
Consumer, and that is an aspect of the question they never ri'ferred to right 
through in their earlier statement of the case. 

Mr. Bell. —Yes. 

Mr. (Hnwalu .—To that extent don’t you think the Chamber has somewhat 
motlified its position? 

.1/r. Bell.—l don't think yon can .say that. Greater light has been 
thrown on the .subject, and probably people do look at it to a greater extent 
from the con.sumer’.s point of view than the manufacturer’s view. 

Mr. diinmlii .—That is true. Of course, it is onr duty to look at it from 
the consumer's point of view, but the Chamber having conceded the point 
that protection should he given if the industry fulfilled the conditions laid 
riown by itself, did not they also imply that the burden of the consumer 
was one which the Chamber was prepared to accept as inevitable? 

Mr. Bell.—In that particular industry there would be undoubtedly. 

Mr. Giincnhi.—That is what I mean. 

Mr. Bell .—Wherever you have protection there is a certain amount of 


burden. 

Mr'. Ginwala.—But according to the evidence they gave then they would 
give protection if certain londitions were fulfilled in spite of that fact.’’ 

Mr ReJi.—That letter undoubtedly says so and 1 don’t think that you 
can reconcile that with what they have said ni their later statemoitt. 

Mr. Ginicahi.—They have now imported a new aspect into the considera 
tion of the question which was certainly not present in their n.iiid at that 
time, in my opinion. . 

Mr. licM.—Because circunistaiices have altered very .much '"'“e 

of view of the consumer has been pressed in a great many ways before the 

Chamber since that time. , i . i t 

Mr Gintmla—The Chamber’s main contention is that the steel industry 
is n^Jn Zr opiidon, an industry which, in view of‘he condUmi. pres^^^^^^^^^^ 
bv the Fiscal Commission, shouhl be protected. In o 
opinion that industry has not fulfilled these conditions. 

Mr. Bell.—That is the view of the Chambers of Commerce. 
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Mr. Oinwala. —Those conditions are chiefly (our? 

Mr. Bcii.—Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —AVith regard to the first condition 1 think you liave con¬ 
ceded that the Chamber did not want to imply that that condition was not 
fulfilled, but that the condition was fulfilled subject to certain modifications? 

Mr. Dell.—Yes. 

Mr. Oinmla. —With regard to these modifications T think the Chamber 
set them out under some misapprehension as I shall, point out to you 
presently. For instance, they refer to the increased cost of coal and they 
state that “ the increased cost of coal is stated by the Tata Iron and Steel 
Company, Limitetf, to be one of the difiiculties against which they have to 
contend.” The Tata Iron and Steel Company have not said that the general 
position as regards coal has changed in the sense in wlpch the Fiscal Com¬ 
mission referred to coal. What they had to explain to us and to the Gov¬ 
ernment of India was that their co.st of production had gone up and they 
said that it had gone up because the price of coal had gone up, but that 
did not mean that there was any objection on the ground that this cheap 
power was no longer available. 

Mr. Hell. — In that case that contention will have to be washed out. 

Mr. (rinmihi. —^Then. with regard to these other things, say labour. 
The Chamber say “ The supply of labour ought also to be sufficient but it 
will be expensive. In fact the cost of labour is another of the difficulties of 
which the Iron and Steel Company complain.” There also I think the posi¬ 
tion is a little different. .4s you know there has been a general rise in the 
cost of labour. 

Mr. Bell. —^That is so. 

Mr. Oinwala. —In explaining the increase in the cost of production the 
Tata Iron and Steel Company pointed out, as is pointed out by all other 
manufacturers, that labour had gone up b>it there was no complaint, as far 
as I remember, that there was any permanent difficulty in the ivay of labour. 

Mr. Bell. —That is in the same category as the other. We admit the 
general principle and just merely point out these things in passing and do 
not lay any stress on them at all. We merely point these out in case we 
might he criticized for admitting that point right away as if this has been 
done with any consideration. 

Mr. Oinwala. —With regard to the second condition—that is really where 
the trouble comes in—I think there is much difference of opinion. The 
condition is “ that it must be one wdiich, without the help of protection, is 
not likely to develop at all, or is not likely to develo|) so rapidly as i.s 
desirable in the interests of the country.” Well, the opinion of the Chamber 
is that the steel industry cam exist without protection? 

Mr. Bell. —That is so. 

Mr. Oinwala. —But the Chamber do not enlighten us as to its reasons 
for thinking so. ff the Chamber have got any evidence or any reason which 
makes them think that the steel industry can exist, we should only he too 
glad to have them. 

Mr. Bell. —I have dealt with them in a general way and I do not know 
that one can detail any more the natural advantages which the steel 
industry enjoys in India. You are shipping mangane.se ore to other parts 
of the world and the people who use it have got to pay freight on it while 
you have it at your door. 

Mr. Oinwala. —Let me put it this way: We are trying to find out whether 
the steel industry can or cannot exist without protection. Well, we have 
taken evidence from all possible sources _that were available and most of 
the evidence from those who claimed to have studied the question in some 
detail rather points to the probability that-though these advantages do exist 
in favour of the steel industry, yet at present the industry cannot get on 
without protectidn, while the Chamber says it can, but gives no reasons. 
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Mr. Bell .—These are rather economic reasons; they are accepted by 
everyone. 

Mr. Ginwala .—If in spite of tlie.se favourable conditions it is proved 
that the industry cannot exist at present against foreign competition and 
if we as a Board are satisfied that that is so, what would be the position of 
the Chamber P 

Mr. Bell .—We simply differ from you, that is all. We think before you 
try to rectify by imposing a tariff you should find out what is the reason 
why an industry which enjoys every natural advantage is not successful. 

Mr. Ginwalci .—But we want to be enlightened by the Chamber why it 
cannot exist? 

Mr. Bell .—The Chamber have not been asked to go into it. 

Presiihnt .—We sent you copies of all these and asked you for the 
observations of the Chamber on them. 


Mr. Bell .—That brings in a personal question wliicli the Chamber wish 
to avoid. 


Mr. Ginwala .—You are here in tlic interest of the public to help uc as 
much as you can and .so are we here appointed by Government to examine 
this (picstion and if every witness whom we can reasonably expect to assist 
us says that this is too untileasant for him, are we not handicapped in our 
enquiry ? 

Mr. Bell .—The enquiry into the particular business you refer to would 
be such tliat it would he impossible to carry out unless the movement came 
from Government, We could not suggest, no individuals could suggest—it 
would be a sheer impertinence to suggest—an enquiry of that sort into the 
present steel manufacturing business. 

.Mr. Gitiirnlii.—That is precisely what we are trying to do. 


.1/r. Bell .—1 personally would not care to embark on any criticism of what 
has been done. 'I'liere are only very few people who have the information 
and knowledge to do that. 

Mr. Ginwah .—We have placed, and we are ready to place, before you 
all the materials that are belore us. Don’t you think that it would bo 
roasoniiblo on our port to expect tliot an influential Chamber like the Bengal 
Chamber would come forward ami assist us in Ibis particular direction 
where we require its assistance most? Is it nice of the Chamber to leave 
the matter at that and say that it is not satisfied and that it will not coma 
forward and examine these figures of cost and give us an opinion? Is it 
fair? 

Hr Bell —Tlie examination would have to be of a kind that the Chamber 
eouid iiot suggest. Tliey woul.l not simply examine tlie figures given. 


Mr. Giftuxda.-What the Board feel in this respect is this. One of the 
most important questions that we are enquiring into at tlie present moment 
is the cost of production of steel in this country on wliicli practically a 1 o n 
recommendations hinge. We are collect,ng all tlie materials to fin, out 
whether the steel industry is properly .organised, whether it wm 
on economical lines and whether the costs are reasonalil,' or not. A\e want 
assistance from persons like you and others who have 
We want you to test these figures that are pul hetorc u» but jou say that 
you are not in a position to (b) that. 


Mr. Bell—i am certainly not. 

Mr Ginwala— There are certain suggestions made in paragraph 6 Ymi 
say ‘‘It may bo that without protection existing undertakings which «ere 
started and ‘partially devobnxxl under ahnormal 

more or less re-coii.strncted ”, and this refers to the only existing stee 
undertaking. 

Mr. Bell. —Yee. 
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Mt. Ginwala. —Wliat does the Chamber mean by “ undertakings which 
were started and partially developed under ahnorlnal conditions ”f When 
the steel industry was started, the conditions were not particularly abnormal. 

Mr. Bell. —It has been developed under abnormal conditions. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Such as what? 

Mr. Bell. —They had to buy everything which they wanted for develop¬ 
ment at enormous rates which do not obtain now. If you take any one 
particular piece of machinery which they bought in 1919, you would probably 
find that you could get the same thiug now for half the price. That is 
what one means by “ partially developed under abnormal conditions.'” It 
was not their fault that they had to do that. To develop they had to buy. 

Mr. Ginwala. —There are two things in this industry as it exists at pre¬ 
sent. They have got, what is calle<l the “ old block,” wfiich was started in 
1912. Then, they have what are called ” the tireater Extensions,” which 
have not come into operation fully yet. Now your argument can only apply 
to the second part of the undertaking, that is, the Greater Extensions. 
Supposing we lay aside the Greater Extensions for the moment and we con¬ 
centrate on the position of the Company on the basis of their old block and 
if it i.s found that there was no extravagance in the construction of the 
plant. 

Mr. Bell. —I do not suggest extravagance at all. If [ had to i)ay 
Rs. l.Olk) in 1919 for something which costs now Rs. 509, I .should not call 
that extravagance. 

Mr. Ciawuhi.—I am leaving out of account the “ Greater Extensions.” 

Mr. Bell. —Particularly 1 do not want to suggest that there has been any 
extravagance. 

Mr. Ginu-ala. —We take into account, for instance, the steel industry as 
it was organised and started in 191.'!. This argument of ‘‘ abnormal condi¬ 
tions and reconstruction ” does not apply to that part of the industry 
l)ecause things were not so bad in 1913. 

Mr. Bfll.—Vi'e would rapidly get to the stage when we were paying very 
much more. In 1914-15 freights were soaring up. That is one thing. The 
cost of everything had gone up. Of course, to anything that was actually 
down on the site and working in 1913, my argument would not apply, 

Vresuhnt .—I should like to point out that in all probability they could 
have been working in 1915 with what was imported in 1913 or 1914, so that 
the pre-war works so to speak may include expenditure running on to the 
war years. 

Mr. Bell. —Quite possible. 

Mr. Ginwaki. —Hut the pyint is that the Greater Extensions were not 
even contemplated until after 1915. so that the pre.sent producing plant, or 
at least most of it, wa.s in operation before the war. 

Mr. Bell. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —To tlmt part of the plant, can the objection of the 
Chamber apply? 

Mr. Bell. —^To anything that was is existence beSore the war the Cham¬ 
ber’s remark will not apply. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Only taking that into account and excluding all the post¬ 
war alterations and extensions, if the Board is satisfied that oven with the 
old plant the industry cannot get on without protection, what is the Board 
to do? 

Mr. Bell. —There are other questions that arise besides the cost of the 
mere plant aboyt which the Board would have to satisfy itself. 

Mr. Ginwala. —I am trying to understand this part of the argument about 
reconstruction and things done under abnormal conditions. I am rather 
anxious that this point should be borne in mind by witnesses generally that 
there are two aspects of the question; that is, the pre-war plant and the 
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other—the post-war plant. We are not for the moment going into the post¬ 
war plant. I am taking only the pre-war plant. If the Board is satisfied 
after a very careful consideration so far as the pre-war plant is concerned, 
that the industry cannot get on without some assistance, will the Chamber 
still object p 

Mr. Bell. —That is one point. There will bo many others for examination, 

Mr, (linwala. —Will the Chamber modify this part ot the argument? 

Mr. Bell. —That particular point which refers to renewals and extensions 
of the plant does not apply hero. 

Mr. Ginwala. —That is what f wish to find out. Tlie Chamber will not 
press that argument? 

Mr. Bell. —It obviously cannot. 

Mr. (linwala. —With regard to reconstriiction: what does the Chamber 
mean by that? 

Mr. Bell. — It means writing down capital. If I have raised capital ana 
put up a mill in 1919 which is far in excess of the present market value, I 
must make up my mind that i have h)St the difference. Jf the original 
capital was £1 million and the present value of the plant, etc., is £500,000, 

I have lost the difference and 1 reconstruct my company on the basis of a 
capital of £500,000. 

Mr Cinirala.—Would it not be the same thing if you said “ Our plant 
was worth £2 millions and it is now worth £1 million. Instead of 10 per 
cent., we arc satisfied with 5 per cent, return?” Does not that come to 
the same thing? 

Mr. Bell. —The usual way is to reconstruct. 

Mr. Would it not in substance amount to the same thing? 

Mr. Bril. —In a way it would, but there would he trouble with auditors 
at the'end of the year. You would have to say what you did with so much 
capital. 

Ur (linwala —I will let the capital remain at that and tell my share¬ 
holders that they should he satisfied with half the amount of dividend. 


1 /,. —On the one hand you have your capital as a million, and on tlio 

other haml you have your plant worth £.500,000 If you say that it is 
Morlli £1,000.000, you are putting in a statement which is untrue. 

Ur (linwala -I <lo not say that it is worth one million pounds You 
are'the owner of a lot of ships and other things. It is a case in which part 
of the block is pre-war block. On the assumption that it is kept up to date 
in the revaluation of the whole concern, would not you nlhiw a reasonable 
increase over pre-war rates in estimating its post-war value. 

Mr. 7!cil.—No. If it has been going od since pre-war, it must have 
considerably depreciated. 

Ml. Uiiiirulu.-Assuming that it is kept up to date. 

Mr. Bell.-l should exercise great care in wrvl-ing up any plant Unit 


**".lfr'"f;iam«;u.-There may be a lot of other property, like land, which does 
not necessarily depreciate but may appreciate. 

Ur IIclI.-Land may appreciate in 10 years but machinery does not. 

Mr. (Jinmula.-Won’t such property as have appreciateil be given a higher 

"'a' 1.... 

would only be fair to make a machinery. I would 

LrTSy notTr^am T putting a steamer which is 10 years old down a 

MTthr^You could have sold in 1919 your steamer for a very big 


sum. 
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Mr. Bell—It would be a very wrong thing to put in the valuation at 
■what it was 5 years ago. 

Mr. Ginwala. —The third condition is more a matter of argument but the 
fourth condition is that any industry which is essential for the purpose of 
national defence should, if neces.sary, be adequately protected. Do you 
regard the steel industry as an industry of national importance? 

Mr. Bell. —Yes, it is. 

Mr. Ghmala. —Tf you refer back to paragraph 4, you ‘will see how the 
condition is worded. “ If an industry is essential for the purpose (Jf national 
defence, it should bp protecte<l apart from the three foregoing conditions. 
Should steel be protected on that ground apart from economic questions?” 

Mr. Bell. —It would otdy be justifiable if you are able to prove that the 
steel industry could not exist without protection. 

President. —^IVe are travelling in a circle. 

Mr. Giinmhi. —The condition is: ‘‘That any industry which is essential 
for the purpose of national defence and for which the conditions in India 
are not unfavourable should he, if necessary, adequately protected irrespec¬ 
tive of the foregoing three conditions.” 

Mr. Bell. —I agree, if necessary. 

President. —One cannot argue unle.ss we take point by point and assume. 
There are three conditions laid down one of which is that the industry cannot 
get on without protection. The Fiscal Commission say that in the case of 
an industry e.ssential lor the purpose of national defence, even if that 
condition is not fulfilled, it ought to get protection, 

Mr. Bell —The Chamber of Commerce believe that it does not require 
protection and that being so should not get protection. 

President. —Fven if it is essential for the purpose of national defence? 

Mr. Bell —Yon assume that it would not exist for national defence, if it 
were not protected. We do not admit that. 

Mr. Ginieala. —The Fiscal Coininission laid down certain conditions which 
you yourself set out. According to those conditions if an industry is essen¬ 
tial for national defence, if necessary, it should be protected apart from the 
other three conditions. Do you agree to that proposition? 

illr. Bell—It >oti mean by that that the steel industry should be ]iro- 
teoted, I say that it .should not. I think that the words ‘‘ if neccs.sary ” 
indicate that It should be protected, if necessary. We could never look at it 
from the same point of view. 

Mr. Ginieiih. —What would you say if other conditions justify protection? 

Mr. Bell. —I know of no conditions iiliicli would justify protection to steel. 
If I am to speak for the Chamber of Comqierce, they say that it can he 
profitably ami successfully run without protection. 

Mr. (rinvala.—The Clianber of Commerce ilo not discuss their reasons? 

Mr. Bell. —They have given ro'isons. 

Mr. Ginwalu. —I think that the Chamber’s position appears to be this; 
that no steel industry ought to be started in this country unless it can 
stand on its own legs. 

Mr. Bell —The Chamber’s attention was called to the steel industry and 
they say that they believe that the steel industry can stand on its own legs. 
The Chamber have not been asked about any other industry. No industry 
should be started unless it can stand on its own legs. I say that it is 
economically unsound. At the same tiihe there might be some reasons not 
before the Chamber which might show that it ought to bo. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Do the Chamber .say that the industry in its present form 
in this country can exi.st without protection? 

Mr. Bell.—li i) obvioiH from the Cl.amlier's written statement. 
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Mr, Gwmla.—What I uivderRtn.v\ 4 

5ia TGtiTRSentAi^ \\v Tn* c - this: that the vadMBtry 

^ representeu Dy the Tata firm mi;;).t. not be able to exist bvt that the 
industry, as a whole, would exist. 

Mr. Jidl .—^The industry is so favouralily situated in India that it should 
«xist and can exist witliont protection and tlie Cliamber would only alter 
their opinion if they could get reliable evidence which it could not and they 
would require, as I have said, more than the isolated experience of one firm. 

IVr.ndmif.—That postpones the question. Accordiiif! to .vonr own show¬ 
ing for another 1‘2 years there cannot even bo a second firm. 

Mr. Oinioah.—Tata’s case is this; that the industry cannot exist without 
protection and you say that it can. 
ilfr. BtU.—'flc believe that it can. 

Mr. Wi'nuvda.—Supposing we accept your view and say “ you cannot 
have protection ’’ and if the industry goes under, do you sldl think that 
new capital will come forward to start the industry afresh? 

Mr 7{eH.—There is mi reason why capital should not come forward. 
Capital has been attracted to industries in India which have gone under. 
At olio time the iutc industry was in a very bad position and capital i ■ 
come, r believe that the tea imliislry was also at one time in a very had 
financial position. . 

Mr. tfi'niiYihi..—The steel industry is a very big industry and the capital 
invested in it is mucli bigger than in jnto or tea 

.Ur. Itecaiise one exiierimont has not been successful, it does not 

folloii that capital will not come in. . . , , 

Mr i.'iinndu -Is it your consiilered opinion that, if the existing stco 
in.lnsliy gia's iimlor, new capital wonhl come ,n and that the imlustry would 

he revived? . 

Mr llrU . 11 the present comiuiny goes under- I don’t think that it will 

-itlievc ihat .i 'i:cr^.on,panics \v,II cinie and take "'-'-‘’'y 

11 4 .Iw-inncMr Tlicro \iill otlicrs willing: to txiko it up. 

-nie pLpH. who started the industry will snlfer the most 

aa. reason the industry goes under-1 hope that it will 

„./uw:i;ildnotmean^l.alnoothimswdUakcd^ 

7 Thil is Hist the point. Is it in the interests ol mdiistiies 

cJ'in 'tall. You are now talking otindivid.as. 

alwnys individuals who s ' c :,w|ividu:ds roino into an iudustiy 


possibly say that because a t-ike*on tbai industry will liave the 

Mr. 

been put .. . . 

set-hack to indiistrios 9 

r:i2"s;:rit vi;w and at the same time f should hope 

rrweTin^tnyi^nr^^^ ^ 


U-e in;i-‘Hes cmld ex,st without protecum 

r. (;i.iic<l.i.-l sl'S'll' "C'Cl l'> IC’W ^ 

.s‘ s "iE" r;'”;* .■ '-""i» 
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Bell. —I should imagine tha^. I have no fecial experiraoe. 

Mr. Oiiiwala. —On the fesumption that India’s demand does not increase 
^ere is hardly room for more than two or three manufacturing firms in'the 
whole of India. 

Mr. Bell. —What follows from that? 

Mr. Qinwala. —In the case of the steel industry it seems inevitable, 
whether under Free Tr.ide or whether under Protection, that there will be 
only two or three works going at the same time, unlees the demand for Steel 
increases rapidly. 

Mr. Bell. —Per-sonally, I would be inclined to think that you are right 
but it does not follow. 

Mr. Gimeala.—The total demand of India we may a.s.sume as 1 million 
tons, and we have been told that the smallest economic’’unit under modem 
conditions is 400,000 tons. If this is so, there would be only room for two 
or three plants. 

Mr, Bell. —You have not taken into a(tcount the possible e.xport trade. 
Y’ou are in a more advantageous position as regards export trade than other 
countries. 

Mr. Ginuidn. —P.efore you reach that stage you have to meet ttie demand 
of the country. 

.1/r. Bell, —You say it is very easily met; if you meet it very easily you 
will come to the exporting stage. 

Mr. Giniealn. —You can hardly stop combination, either in a Free Trade or 
protected country, except by legislation. 

.Mr. Bril. —I do not follow your point. 

Prenidenf. —kir, Ginwala is referring to the possibilily of combinations 
referred to in paragraph 12 of your letter. 

Mr. Ginwala. —As the industry is situated in this country the ehancr 
of combination does appear to exist? 

Mr. Bell. —It is an entirely different position. If you liave, a combination 
under Free Trade you have got to compete with your foreign competitor. 
You have a chock by tlie fact that under free trade if you eombined and 
charged a higher rate for your steel' the merchant goes elsewhere tor it. 
He cannot do that if you have protection. If you arc under protection, you 
raise your price until yon are just below the cost of steel which comes into 
India from outside. 

Mr. Ginteak. —With regard to coal I would like to a.sk you one question. 
Your contention is that the price of coal will go up? 

.Ur. Bell. —If you have protection it will, in common with the prices of 
other things. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Would this necessarily be the result? 

Mr. Bell. —I think that the price of everything will go up. When you 
speal^ of the effect of protection on coal, it is not only the rise in the cost 
of raising coal, but also 'freight and everything else which will go up. 

Ginwala. —The existence of a steel industry inakee a very great 
demand on the coal industry and ordinarily speaking the greater the demand 
' tod the greater the output the cheaper the cost of raising coal. 

Mr. Bell. —I do not know that that entirely follows. The “ greater the 

demand you have for anything ’’ does not mean that the price will go down. 

Mr. Qinwala. —The greater the demand, the greater the output and 

5 '^erefore the cheaper the cost. 

Mr. Bell. —^The greater the demand, the greater the price. The question 
of supply and demand comes in there. 

Mr. Qinwala. —We have been told that one ton of steel takes about 
4 tons of coal and if two or three big steel works spring up in the country, 
there would be such increased demand for coal that more would be produced 
ud that coal would become cheaper. 



* ieU.—t do not think so: It tMfV it is all tha other way. the mot# 
you increase the demand for coal, I think the iuore likely it is for the price 
to go up. 

_* Afr. Kale. —In paragraph 7 of your statement you have quoted the oj^- 
nion of the Fiscal Commission that India should be made as quickly as 
possible more Self-supporting than she is now and your committee endorses 
tho proposition. What i^ it exactly that the committee means when they say 
that India should be made as quickly as possible self-supporting? 

Mr. Be!J.- 7 -Perhaps the term is unfortunate but what it docs mean is by 
the natural development of these industries. 

Mr. Kale. —The drift of the argument there appears to be that some 
special attempt shquld be made in the matter of development to make India 
self-supporting. llToh say as regards condition (d) the committee do not for 
one moment overlook the fact that the rapid development of steel making 
in India is very desirable for purposes of national defence and that India 
“ should be tnade ” as quickly as possible more self-supporting, in the matter 
of defence. Now, how will you do it? 

Mr. Bell. —By the natural development of these industries. 

Mr. Kale. —^That is not “ making.” 

Mr. Bell. —t have already told you that the term is unfortunate. In a 
statement like this you cannot quibble about a word. The meaning is that 
it is desirable that the industries should develop as quickly as po^ible, etc., 
i.e.f that the natural development should go on as rapidly as possible.* 

Mr. Kdle.—So it is a pious wish that the industries required for the 
defence of India should develop hut no special efforts should be made. I 
want to distinguish hetween these two things. The desire that natural 
development should take place is one thing and that development should be 
fostered is another thing. Yonr desire is that there should be natural devd- 
lopmont without any efforts being made by Government? 

Mr. BeU.—l do not think that is implied by th.at suggestion at all. 

Mr. JToIc.—-T hen I should like to know what thb view of the Chamber is. 

jilr Jiell—The meaning of the Ch.amber is that it is a desirable thing 
that India should be made as quickly as possible self-supporting I think 
it is an admission rather than anything else. We quite agree that it should 
!«>, but wc do riot agree that it is necessary to put 331 per cent, duty oil 
steel in order to do that. 

jy,. Xale.—l cannot follow how the Chamber can moan what the words 
fio not imply. There is no point in writing this sentence that India should 
be made ” as quickly as possible self-supporting unless you want to suggest 
that India should be deliberately helped by the State to become se'f^'J^P- 
borting There are two alternative courses. Kither you rely on j 

devLpment taking place or you want that development should be fostered 

by Government. , , it... tw. 

Mr. Bill.—You make it easier tor me to reply. I 
Safest course for the country is that the natural development of trade should 

^ Mr. Kale.—So that you do not want Government to do anything for the 

defence of the country? . . i. ii, 

Bejj —That is quite a different proposition altogether. 

Mr; KaU.-The question is whether India should^jm -de^s^elf-supportiug 

India secure. That is what the Chamber means. 
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PreJirfeni.—We wonld refer yoti"f»ck io* the opinion of the bhftnil^ hi 
1922 which was as follows: “Speaking broadly, the Committee would be 
^gainst protecting industries which show after a time that they must bare 
permanent and continuous assistant in the way of import duties. It may, 

^ however, be necessary here to make exceptions in respect of industries 
required for the production of war munitions and material.” They were 
preprffed to favour even pennanent protection in such cases. 

Mr. Bdf. —^They do not favour permanent protection now. 

Mr. Kale. —The Committee go on to say that they are •unable to see how 
the end in view will he attained by the levy of a protective duty on steel. 
It is a matter of opinion whether that object can be attained by an import 
duty or by a bounty or any other means but I thought that the implication 
was that some efforts should be made, but now you tell me that the Com¬ 
mittee do not C071 template any efforts being made by Chovernment to help 
the industry. 

Mr. Bell. —The Committee do not consider it necessary to protect the 
steel industry. 

• Mr. Kale. —Do you think that it should be left to itselfP 

Mr. Bell. —It does not require assistance. 

Mr. Kale. —Do you think that this’view is endorsed by the experience of * 
the war time, namely, that things shotild be loft to themselvcsP Has not 
war taught any lessons in the matter of the steel industry being developed 
as early as possible? 

Mr. Bell. —^You are assuming that it cannot develop without Government 
assistance while we say that it can. You have got to prove that it cannot. 

Mr. Kale. —The war has proved it. 

Mr. Bell. —^The war has not proved it. Before you tax every man, woman 
and child in this country you have got to say more than that. It is your own 
people who will bo taxed. 

Mr. Kale. —We are not discussing the means. We are discussing the 
object itself. Don’t you think that it is an object worth trying to attain 
by all possible means? 

Mr. BeU. —That is going outside the question altogether. We are talking 
about the steel industry just now and ihere are many ways in which Govern¬ 
ment could interest themselves in the steel industry other than by protecting 
it, if it is a question of national defence. 

Mr. Kale. —I should like to know what the ways are. 

’ President. —Are you prepared to put these suggestions on behalf of the 
Chamber P 

Mr. Bell. —^That is my own opinion. That is not contained in the state¬ 
ment at all. 

Mr. BTole.—So that the Chamber is not prepared to show us the other 
means by which the object is to be attained? 

Mr. Sell. —^fake the wolfram industry. During the war iii Tavoy Gov- 
enment induced people^ invest capital in the industry and considerable 
capital was invested. Was there protection then? There was none. All 
timh,Government had to say to the people was this was an industry necessary 
for the country and people invested money in it. Mr. Ginwala knows this 
well. 

Mr. Kale. —You have no practical remedy to suggest to make India self- 
supporting in the matter of steel? 

Mr. Bell. —As a Chamber “ No.” We say that there is no artificial 
mc.ins necessary to develop the steel industry. . 

Mr Kale. —^When the occasion arises, according to the Chamber, for 
saying that the steel industry in India requires protection what condition 
do you expect should be fulfilled in order to give steel protection? 

Mr. Bell.—You have to prove that it could not be carried on without 
protection. 
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JlSTr, Rale .—you in favour of a low rate of exchange?' 

, Bell', —It depends on ciroutnsiances* 

Mr. Koic.—From paragraph 16 of the letter I should’ think you are ia- 
fevour of a low rate of exchange. 

Mr. Bell. —^In many ways a low rate of exchange is an advantage and in 
many cases a higher rate is an advantage. It tul depends on your point 
of view. 

Mr. Kale. —In paragraph 16 you have said that if there is a rise in the 
Pate .of exchange it would be detrimental to agriculture. 

Mr. Bell. —The reascms are stated there. Agriculture is one of the great 
industries in India. the cultivalion oi linseed for instance. If yoU' 

have a high rate of' eXohWge, your grower of linseed is at a disadvantage with 
his conspetitors in the world because that linseed is sold in London. You sell 
it at sterling and you get a sterling draft in exchange. You take that 
draft to a sterling Uunk and you will get fewer rupees, i.e., a smaller amount 
of money than you would' have got if the exchange were low. 

Mr. Kale. —Quite so, but there is a limit beyond which exchange cannot 
go up or down. It is a relative term and you cannot indefinitely go on 
raising the exchange. You say that the balance of trade would be disturbed 
if the imports of steel were to be very considerably restricted, but the imports 
of steel with which we are concerned at present are not properly represented 
by the sum you have mentioned—Bs. 81 croios. That includes machinery 
also with which we are not concerned now. It is not going to be protected. 

Mr. Bell. —You mean to say that fabricated steel is not going to be' 
protected? 

Mr. Kale. —Machinery is entirely different from fabricated steel. 

Mr. Bell. —If you do not protect machinery and you do protect steel, you> 
put out of consideration any possibility of having works in this country 
manufacturing machinery. You will close down every work in this coun¬ 
try that makes machinery. 

Fresiifertf.—Surely this seems to be a wide statement. In some of Jdie 
machinery made in this country cast iron is a good deal more important 
than steel. 

Mr. Bell.—But I think it does apply. 

Preeident.—That depends on the amount of steel used in the machinery. 
There is a good deal of oast iron in machinery. Only one or two tirnos who- 
manufacture machinery have appeared before the Boord. 

Mr. Bell. —I tbiuk that the evidence of Burn & Company was to the effect 
that if they wore not protected they would be very severely hit. 

Presidenf.—The manufacture of machinery U only a small proportion of 
that firm’s business. 

Mr. Kale.—So that out of this Bs. 81 crores, maebinery and hardware 
must disappear, and the force of your argument is reduced to that extent. 
It is not a question of Bs. 81 crores at all, and the jmount would be reduced 
very largely on account of machinery and hardware not being taken into' 
eousidcration at ail. 

Presidcwt.—There are two things under hardware. 

Mr. Kale.—The disturbance is not likely to be as serious as is implied by 
this figure Rs. 81 crores? 

Mr. Boll.—Ot course, if that figure is smaller, the disturbance would be 
correspondingly reduced'. 

Mr Kola.—If we assume that a oortaih industry is to be protected, are we 
to be deterred from doing what we think is right simply Wauso exchange 
,will go up or down? is tho oxcbango the prim&i’^v coiisidoratiou* 

Mr. Beil.—It is not suggested that it is the primary mnsideiation. It is 
cse of the couskletations. It is merely to show that the agriculturist wUli 
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get fewer rupees for everything he grows because of the fact that on account 
the balance of trade going the wrong way exchange' will be higher. 

' Mr. Kale. —Tou assume that the balance of trade will not be adjusted in 
any other way. You assume that the imports of steel will be reduced and, 
therefoT*; the power of the country of export will to that extent be adversely 
affected.. Is it not possible that the balance of trade will be adjusted in other 
ways?. The place of steel will be taken by something else? 

Mr. SeU. —That is a general statement. Ihe effect is that you take out a 
very large factor from the number of things that make up the balance of 
trade. You may say that this may be made up in some other way but you 
cannot get away from the fact that the effect would be a certain thing. 

Mr. Kale. —There is that possibility? 

Mr. Bell. —You know the one thing and you are not stfre about the other. 
Mr. Kale. —It appears to me that you are rather exaggerating the force 
of that argument that the agriculturists will be very hard hit. 

Mr. Bell. —They will be hit because for everything they buy they will 
have to pay a very high price. 

Mr. Kale. —Subject to the assumption that things will not adjust them¬ 
selves in other ways? 

* Mr. Bell. —Protection strikes at the agriculturists in two ways. It makes 
him pay higher prices for everything ho gets, and for his crops he gets a 
lower sum. 

Mr. Kale. —I was only pointing out that the results were always tem¬ 
porary. For a certain time while the exchange i.s changing these effects are 
felt but in a very short time things adjust themselves—these prices adjust 
.themselves—and no one is worse oft. 

* Mr. Bell. —That is a very general statement. 

Mr. Kale. —You say that the steel industry will develop naturally in this 
country. I should like to ask if that is so, why have nut other ftrms taken 
up the manufacture of steel during the last so many years? If the natural 
advantages are very, favourable, and if you want to leave things to the natural 
development, how is it that other firms have not taken to steel manufacture? 

Mr. Bin, —In a country like India development goes step by stop. At a 
certain point they come to the step where they take up steel. They have 
taken up different things by degrees: they have gone from one thing to 
another »ud have now come to the point where their attention has been 
drawn to the steel industry and it will now draw the attention of a greater 
number of capitalists than it has in the past. Hitherto we have been so well 
off in the matter of steel that the stage liad not been forced upon us. The 
war was in a way the first lc.isou we had in the desirability of having 
a stoel indus^y in India and public atltuntioii was drawn to it then. 

Jlfr. Kah. —But the manufacture of steel w.as attempted and abandoned, 
iWhy was not that taken up ? 

Mr. Bell. —It must be taken up at some time. 

"Bresideat. —^Aftcr all, the lessons of the war were of great importance to 
Government but it has no bearing on the capitalist who is out to make 
money. 

Mr. Bdl. —He discovers the possibility of markets. I think its is quite 
an appropriate thing that India with all the advantages it has should 
^tdeavour gradually to develop her own industries. It is the natural course 
of tiling. 

Afr. Jftde.—Suppose the steel industry did not develop as you feel it might 
develop under natural conditions, say for the coming 26 yeans, would your 
Chamber not think that it would bo an undesirable course for things to take 
that India should not have a steel industry for 25 years? 

Mr. Bell.—li'jthe Chamber believed that there was no possibility of the 
itoel industry -dwloping in 25 years, they would look on things from • 
different angd*- 
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u long will they wait—10 years, 16 years, 20 years^'J 

would like to know how long will they wait to see whether the steel industry 
IS developing or not? ^ 

Mr. Bell. —No answer that I gave to the question would be of any value^ 

Mr. Kale. —If it did not develop in the course of ten years it must, at 
any cost, be taken up? 

Mr. Bell. —That is putting the thing rather a different way. The much 
more reasonable way of putting it is that if the Chamber felt that the steel 
industry could not be developed without assistance, I think, their attitude 
would be different. They would be quite willing to examine the thing again. 

Mr. Mather. —I just want to take up the question of the figures given in 
paragraph 16 bearing on the relation of the import of iron and steel, etc., 
to the total imports. The figures which you give show this particular class 
of import to be about 30 per cent, of the total imports. 

Mr. Bell. —^The total value of India’s import trade for the year was about 
266 crores of rupees and of this total nearly 81 crores was represented by 
iron, steel, machinery, railway plant and hardware. That is about 30 per 
cent, of the whole. 

Mr. Mather.—I take it that your view is that any big disturbance of the 
30 per cent, of the imports to the country would upset the exchange of the 
country? 

Mr. BeU. —That would naturally follow. 

Mr. Mather.—Mr. Kale has already pointed out that in that 81 crores. 
several very important items have been included which are not likely to be 
aliected by the Hoard’s recommendations on the basis of the present enquiry 
and 1 should like just to present these figures to you and see whether that 
would modify the view that you have on the subject. Before dealing witr, 
tU© divisiuu of these imports 1 should like to point out that whereas in 1921-22 
30 per cent, of the total imports did fall into this class, in the following 
year only 20 per cent, fell into this class and in the first six months of 
only 24 per cent., which rather suggests that they were abnormally high in 
the particular year for which you have quoted figures, bo that 30 per cent, 
at any rate, even if all these things were affected, seems to ^ unusuaUy 
high But if we confine ourselves to the articles which come in the trade 
returns under iron, iron or steel, steel, wagons, rails, railway sleepers, and 
bridgework tor all consumers including Government and the railways, then 
we get only 12 per cent, of the total imports for 1922-23 and 11 per cent. 

,for tlie first halt of 1923-24. . r v xi. 

Mr. BeU.—Kxcept in so far as they are produced in India, there is no 
question of putting a duty at present on machinery? 

Bresidenf.—Nobody has proposed to put a duty on those 

Mr Mdther.—U you consider the figures in detail you find that raost of 
the machinery imports are articles which could not to made in India, at 
anv rate for a considerable period, and they would fall outside the scope of 
any application for tariff, such as large electric mofors, boilers, large steam 

engines and so on. ,' ,, ^ 

Mr BeU.—There is no reason why they should not be made. 

Mr Mafker.-There is no indication that anybody is likely to take it up. 

proposed^that machinery should be included in a higher du y. 

i. ,.t upon 11 ib~ wi. 

omitted, the total comes to only 10 per cent. 

Mr. Bell.—I do not criticise your statoments 

«ro‘’rt”rt;atod by hy a considerable number of 



Mpple ami tEerefbre it is impossible to go into every stetement tfiiit fs made' 
•nt and disonss the^fi^iesif my figures are wrong of subject to modification,- 
the C^ncmtor would' be qnite willing to accept that. They hare no wish to 
< put forward a fictitious figure. ' 

Mr. Mather .—What I am trpng ttr asccrtam is this. You contend' tTiat 
this SO' per cent, of the total imports would affect the exchange. But I 
take it that you will agree with me, if on a' closer examination you find 10 per 
cent, as the correct figure, you would no* attach very great weight to the' 
argument? 

Mr. Sell.—I would attach weight but not quite so mucH, but even 10. pen • 
cant, of the total imports would liave a great effect on exchange. ' 
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• No. 87.’ 

Bombay Chamber ol Commerce, 

Wejtten. 

Stattmeni I.—Original representation of the Bombay Chamber of Commerce, 
to the Tariff Board, dated the SOth October 19SS. 

I have the honour to submit hereunder the views of my Committee on the 
subject of the protection of the Indian steel and iron trade. 

2. As regards the general question my Committee are of opinion that a 
fory limited amount of protection would probably, if carefully applied, be to 
•ithe good of the country, for it might assist in the development of a basic 
steel and iron industry which, although not essential to an agricultural coun.* 
try such as India, would probably further its commercial development. In 
particular a measure of protection might be of special assistance while Indian 
workmen are being trained in the industry. This industry if developed may 
be an asset to the country if India is over apin ciit oft from sea-borne 
supplies during a war; and it may be mentioned in this connection that the 
Tata Iron and Steel Company rendered very material help in supplying the 
■ •'.needs of the armies in Mesopotamia during the recent war. 

My Committee consider therefore that the institution of some protection 
greater than the present 10 per cent, duty on imported iron and steel may 
usefully be considered but they are firmly convinced that protection on the 
scale of the suggested 33J per cent, import duty would do far more harm than 
good to the country as a whole. ... 

4. An import duty of 33i per cent, would, I ana to point out, gave a 

practical monopoly to the indigenous steel and iron industries doing 

so it would put lip the price of every commodity to every inhabitant of 
India. Moreover the railways are dependent upon steel and iron for their 
rails trucks, engines, etc., and they would be compelled to raise their 

both for freight and passengers. Every industry is affected directly or in¬ 
directly by the price of steel and iron and the suggested duty would, my 
Committee think, have effects which have not been given due consideration 

by those who advocate it. i 

5. 1 am further to draw your attention to the fact that the steel and iron 
industries of India are able to supply only a portion of the country’s r®'!'’”'®- 
ments and it is very doubtful if they will ever be able to supply all satis- 
faetorilv. The engineering firms of Bombay frequoiitly buy steel from the 
Tata Iron and Steel Company but they often find it impossible to obtain the 
eections they require and in fact the larger class of steel beams are not 
rolled at all in India. Firms with London branches, m executing orders for 
steel, frequently deal with ten or twelve different works in E'>''«Pe> 
chasing one section from one place, another from another in order to obtain 
them at the lowest price and with the quickest delivery; 

is to the benefit of India, would not be possible, owing to the 

petition, were the purchase of supplies altogether confined to India by the 

“'’TAgain'’°mfrommittee doubt if the capacity of the Indian railways 
would be sufficient to enable the Indian steel and iroTi industries 
rupphes to all centres cheaply and quickly. There is 

.out finished products from Bombay, but this would be doubled had the law 

^t'ln ^onclusit^Tm l'"re^Lt“that my Committee consider that some 
nrn+i^otion mav feasibly bo given to the industry in question for a limited 
protection may le y h develonment. This protection need not 

number of years, so ^ to duty” the suggestion of 

tSn^devJop®d by Je tugUed 33i per cent, duty on all imported steel and 

iron. 




Ora! evidsics o5 Messrs. F. NELSON, V. A. 
GR-ANTHAMaidMa orG. C. RICHARDSON, D.S.0 
M.C., representing the Bern ay Chamber of 
Cumme.c:, reenrded at Bombay on 
the 26th November 1923. 

—I should like to say at the outset that we are very much indclded 
to tue representatives ot tac Caaiabcr lor coming to gue oral eviueiice to-duy. 
it make.s a goou deal of uilierence one actually gets face to fate over theca 
tilings, because there aio always points in the wntten statement that requiie 
amplincation and explanation. 

Mr. iv'c/eort.—V\ itn your permission, I should like to make a short statement. 
Wo snould like to place on leccid wnat 1 have i.o uoubt you will appiecute 
tint it IS not altogemer an easy matter to place in front of you tlie views of a 
boay liKo c.e tJi.imber of co.iimeice, especially such as ours winch comprises 
such very divergent inicrests. \ve hue laeiefuie eiiuea.cured in oruer to as.'-is^ 
you to get at tlie views of our n emuers by u.eaiis ol a lefereiidum. c/ut of tne 
replies received from c.s leferenuu.n, only tour vveie in favour of no protection 
of any sort or ucscnption. 'Ine majoniy .support tlie view wliich we snail 
endeavour to put forwaiu ...is morning; they tavour a measure of protection 
gieater than 10 pe'* cent, but r.ot so gieat as 33^ per cent., »but I ii ust in this 
connection inform vuu that of the total n.cnibeisiiip of 147 only 33 leplies 
w’ere leceived. 1 tell you tins in older liiat we may mahe our posiuon perfec-.iy 
plain. We have, ns you veiy kindly said in your opening remarks, a whole¬ 
hearted desire to as.si.st the dolilieratiuns of the Hoard. I am here as the head 
of tins deputation. Major Richardson is my expert advi'-er, whose evidence in 
his individual capacity you have already heard, and Mr Grantham, who is the 
head of a large morcanti e concern, has studied this subject in its general wo k- 
ing but liys no claim to any exjert knowledge. V\ e are net prepaied, ( v. ish 
to say at once lo you, Gentlemen, to commit ourselves at this juncture as to the 
exact amount of protection desirable until we aie fullv convimed in t the 'lata 
steel indultry is being administered as economically as possible In the circum¬ 
stances. In this connection T would ask Mr. Grantham to put in ftrnts cf 
you some of our diflTjculties and later ^^fr. Lichaidsori. 'We are distinctly in 
favour of protection by means of a bounty and we arc prepaied to submit our 
arguments in this connection. 

Vrr.-^iihnt. —Wo are very much indebted to you. Would it be your desire 
that Mr. Grantham and Major Richardson should at the outset explain the ciffi- 
culties which you say you feel as regarus toe oue^uon of tlie amount of protec¬ 
tion rerjuireu; 

Mr. AV/^o/j.—With your permission and that of your colleagues, it would be 
my wish that Major Ricliardson and Mr. Graiunam should at the outset place 
on record the difficulties in arriving at what I may cal^aiiy fundamental decision 
as to whether the steel itulustr*’ is being run as economically a.s possible. .. uc 
difficulties I have alluded to are put in fiont* of you—I trust I need hardly 
say—in no controversial spirit. 

/Ved/c/cn^.—That would he tho most convenient procedure. We want to hear 
what you have to say on the subject and then we shall be in a position to ask 
questions about that. 

Mr. Grauthni}}. —Mv first difficulty h tliis. The imnort duty on iron and 
steel was incieased in the year 1922-23. It was a .substantia! increase for revenue 
purposes. The Company’s Annual Keport for 1922-23 covers that year. In the 
Chairman’s speech we have evidence to show that a strike wiped out the profit* 
of tlie year. In sp'le of that, the preffits of the year amount to Rs. M lakhs 
as compared with only a lakh for the year bexoro that. 

/VcrffWrnf.—Surely not the year before. 

Mr. tra/o.—They gave 4 per cent, dividend. It must have been something 

moi c. 

( of.8 ) 



Prmdent ,—I am afraid I have net get the document to refer you to at the 
moment. Are you by any chance referring to a statement in tlie lepresentavun 
of the Tata Iron & Steel Co., addressed to the Board I* 

Mr. iVe/ifon.—No. 

rrefident.-~-\\\ the representation made to the Board by the Company, actuals 
for the year are given, your statement cannot be coriect. 'xliat fails 

to the ground. 

Mr. Grantham.—Yes. 

Major liichard^on. —The other day, when I was here representing my own 
firm, you asked n.e to let you have tlie c.i.f. prices ot BrilJbh and tontinentul 
biums for the last two yeais. 1 have liad tins n.ado out (hands in a state.nent).* 
They are not c.i.f. prite.s. We have got our own buying nouse m London, v.e 
pay them 2^ per cent, and these figuie.s include the per cent, 'they will be 
slightly greater than those winch appeir in 'latas st.ileineints. The iiguies are 
rather interesting. In July 1922, when Tata’s wanted to raise a loan of £2 
millions in England, tney put their prospectus before the public and in that they 
mtde this statement:—that the Company has had no dilhculty in disposing of 
tho whole production at profitable prices and the recent imposition of a customs 
duty on imported steel in Inaia of per cent, will ensuio a still inoie favour 
able market in the future.” When you (o:ue to coinpiue the prices of steel for 
July 1922 and the present day, you find that as a mailer of fact tlie present day 
prices are higher. It seems ratiier a poor argument fioin the Company's point of 
view. The price of British steel on wliicli Tata’s base tlieir price went down 
fiom July 1922. It went down only slight'y about 5 slii.lings a ton in September 
and October, and since then it went up largely owing to European tioubles. 

Mr. (j'inwala, —That is only for about two or three months. 

Major Ves, but then for the last three months prices have been 

practically level and tliat level is a little higher than it was in July 1922 when 
the Company made that statement. That is tlie point we wanted to biing out. 

Mr. Ginu'ula. —Mr. Reith has promised to senu us some figuies. 

Major liichardion. —They wil come fiom the save source. 

Vrniidtnt .—1 think that the Board appicci.Ue the impcrlanc® 
of the point. It is clearly one which it will be incumbent upon (he Tata lieu 
and ^.l.eel Company to nieei. What is the i.e.vt puiuiy 

Mr. XeUon. —May I ask you to allow Mr. (irantnam to develop the question 
of bounty. 

Mr. Grantham, —My first assumption is tint the present industry is restricted 
to the manufacture of a limited ininuiy of non and sieel oi leitain descriptions’ 
only, in w'hich case it cannot produce anyti.iirg like L..e total lequirements of 
the country. That being the case, I cannot <agree to the principle of a gcneial 
tariff to Help an industiy winch cannot supply the complete requirements of the 
country. The Inoian iiiuustr" is still in its untiil siape and I consuier tnat. 
unless the total need.s of Ihe^ countiy are being produced or can witliont 
difficulty be produceu, a 'general taiiif is a great and unnecessaiy 
burden on the consumer. 1 think tliat protection by means of an impoil duly 
at this stage would tend to encourage ireffidient production and would delay the 
reduction of oveihead charges and woiking costs, and it would cause less effoit 
to be made to reach a high and efficient standard. In older that the Indian 
steel indu.stry may compete successfully with the imported article, the priie of 
coal and transport charges must ieduced to a mimmum. 1 aiii not satisfied 
yet that eiuier of these essentials has .yeen effected and 1 therefoie obiect to me 
boiwumer being ta.ved by means of a heavy general tariff, unle.ss wery possiuie 
effort has been made' (o reduce the cost as much as possiole. I think that a 
Iieivy import duty will teiiu to cause more harm tlian good. Unless and until 
it has been shewn that these overheid charge.s cannot l>o reduced. I comsiuer 
th'it it p-iniiot be satisfactoiily moved that a duty of 33^ per cent, is require^. 
I fear that an unnecessarily high duty, besides imposing a serious burden ni ibe 
general consumer and on the country as a whole, may lead to an unhealthy trade 
boom which would in its turn unsettle Idtour in other established industries I 
thirk that we want at present,lower costs and greater prouuction in India, t 
also fenr that a heavy impoit dutv would lead to a combination of manufactuiers 
who would exploit tho consumers in Inaia. 

• Cc® the Ey.decco cf Kessrs. TicLcrdswU end C.uiddnfl. 
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President. —What sort of combination are you thinking of at the moment? 

^fr. Grantham. —A combination of manufacturers of iron and steel to force up 
prices. 

Idr. Ginirala .—As far as steel is concerned, there is only one firm in India 
which manufactures steel. 

hir, Grantham. —If you are going to give 33^ per cent., others would ^'me. 

Presidemt. —All I wish to ascertain is whether it is an immediate or a sughtly 
remote combination uiat you liau in siew. 

Mr. Grantham. —The whole of my arijument is theoretical and so it muit tie 
remote. This industry is in its initial stage.s. 

President. —I only wanted to he sure as to wliat you meant. Are these the 
points which you wanted to put Icfoio the Board? 

i1/r. Ne.hon .—Tliese are the points we wou.v. like to be questioned about. 
Mr. Graruiiam has pointed out tliat the whole of our argument is necessarily 
theoretical We are not .steel exports and there are so many technicalities of 
which wo have no knowledge. Bos.sibly when you put questions we may be able 
(o make one or two rnoie points. 

Mr. - ..nrala —Vou siy ‘’we must bo satisfied tiiat the management is econo¬ 
mically run.” Are you going to give any evidence on that point? That is most 
i.nportant. If you give us your opinion on tliat, it will be xery valuable. 

Mr. Grantham. —I had better continue with my argument a little further. 
Those general reasons winch I ha\e gi>eu aie based on the assumption ^.lat me 
industry is lestimted, as it is, to nanufacturc a li.uited quantity of certain classes 
of iron an.. SlCcI. 

President. —T had better say right off (hat iron has not been referred to tne 
Boaru. It IS only the question of steel tint ius been referred to the Board. X 
mention tii.it in order to clear tho ground. 

Mr. Grantham. —If ihis industry can bo developed in future so as to produce 
all clas.ses of .steel in a sufficient quaiiUty, and 1 take it that this will be dotir. 
tuere mi^ht Mien be a case For general tariff as opposed to our present sugges¬ 
tion of bounty. In tint (.ase I feel that, nut onlv would the Indian desiie for 
intense iiidustnalisatiun naturally lead to the nmiiufa'-ture cf ail classes of steel, 
inciudin,^ n aclimery. ui tins counlis, hut aKo that tlie object of the general tariff 
w'ouid lie defeated unless the n aiuf.icluied aiticles and machinery were propor¬ 
tionately. whidi would mean heaxily, ti.xed. It is largely because I feel that 
(his projected import only on steel must eventually lend to a heaxy import duty 
on steel manufactures, including macliuiery, tint I oppose it and support the 
bounty system. 1 am altogether opposed to ta.xing machinery which I tuink is 
absolutely necessary tor the industrial uevclopineirt. of this country. Then again 
I fear that a iieavy i npnrt uuiv wouiu eventually lead to a sacrifice of a?ricul- 
tural interests as agriculture would he seveiely handicapped if the introduction 
and the growlli and use of up to date ayi icultuial niaciiinery and intplemeiits 
wis chec..ed. I think that any form of prolectiuii \vha?h would hurt agricultural 
interests would defeat its own object. 

Piesident.-~\ don’t quite follow your argument about the manner in whioh 
agricultural interests won... be sacrificed as a lesult of u»e general tariff, »ae 
consequences of which you appielienu. 

Mr. Bearing all that iu mind. I come to the conclusion that the 

fiirest wav of giving protection lo the steel indiistry—and I am in favour of 
protection being given—is by means of a bounty and not by means of a general 
tariff on impoited steel incluaing the steel which the country cannot produce. 

President. —Tt would lie convenient if I said now tliat the object of (he Board 
will be, as far as possiole, not to include in the scope of any proposals that are 

maofl those kinds of steel w.. are not produced in India at present or which 

no firm will La enuiopea to mnnuficture. 1 ''uite admit (hat it is a complicated 
pr*d difTiciilt 'uestion nnd praeficaMv it may not alwavs he rossible to effect the 
discrimination wliicli one would desire to. Of course there is cUo the possibility 
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that or.ce protection was given to steel on the gQperal grouinl that, steel ought 
to be encouraged, then new manufacturers may start and the sc(»pe of steel may 
gradually extend. That is a fact which has got to be faced. 

Mr. NtUon .—Do I understand you to say that .so far as you are able to state 
at the moment any recommendation that your Board may eventually put for¬ 
ward will have as Us basis that steel wliich is not produced in the country wia 
not bo taxed? 

Vrandent .—That is the line which has been taken by the Tata Iron and btee^ 
Co. itself. They aid not ask for any inciease in duty oV protection as regards 
those kinds of steel which tliey were not equipped to produce. 

. Mr. *Ve/«on.--Thank you. 

Mr. Ointcala .—Are you making some suggestions as to how this money for 
giving bounties is to be found? 

President .—I am coming to that. Mr. Nelson, are these the points which 
the Chamber wish to put before us: 

Mr. Nel.^on .—\ou will no doubt allow Mr. Grantliam later to develop the 
bounty question. 

Prfstdent.^SiitcW. that is a very important point. T think that if T clearly 
understand the position of tne Chamber, they savour protection tn the steel in¬ 
dustry to a limited extent, hut they think that the best way of doing this would 
be by means of a bounty on me prouuction of steel—it i.s specifically put in your 
memoranaum—and that you consider that the increase in the late of duty to 
33i per cent, is excessive and would do more harm than good to the industries 
of the country. 

;1/r. Xel.^on .—Always excepting that you and your colleagues are able to 
refute any of the arguments put forward by Mr. Grantham. We don’t profess to 
be experts. 

President. —1 think tliiit tlm reason that has wei^hecl most heavily with the 
Chamber in supporting protection to steel in< U'^tcv. to the extent that they 
support il, is the desir-^hditv in me rational interests in the time of war and 
so on, that steel should be manufactured in India. May I take it that that is the 
main object in your mind? 

Mr. Xelffon. —Yes. 

President. —Apart from ^..at. the Fiscal Commission laid down three con¬ 
ditions whi^h ought to be satisfied before pro‘eetion is extended to any ird*'st)y, 
in para. 97 of their report. Have tho Chamber considered those conditions: Do 
they regard them as suitab'e? 

Mr. Xelion .—We considered them. 

/VcitiWenf.—Have you considered the question whether the steel industry fulfils 
these conditions? 

Mr. iVefifon.—Do you mean the steel industry as at present organised? 

Pruident.-~\ don’t want to put a question coveiing the three points. The 
first condition laid was “The industry must be one possessing natural advan- 
iages. such as an abundant supply of raw material, cheap power, a sufficient 
ftunpiv of labour or a large home market." Have the Chamber considered lha: 
question ? , 

Mr. Nehon .—Our reply is in the affirmative. 

President.—That U to say, you recognise the natural advantages the industry 
1ms in its raw materials and so on, and the fact that il can produce pig iron at 
4 lower cost than others? 

Mr. Xelson.—Yts. 

President.^The second condition was: "The industry must be ore wh»ch 
without the help of prote''tion either is not like’y to develop "t all or is not 
likely to develop so npidlv in tho interests of the country." Have the Cham¬ 
ber como to any opinion about th^t? 

Mr. Xe^Mvi .—We must necess'‘rilv cereralise cn that. We recognise that very 
many olwtacles haxe been enccurtered, viz., strikes, etc. 

Sub’fict to its beip'^ pstflldislied thht »h*> Tron nod S'^eel C?. 
was lieing manatred witli reasonab’e efficiency, would the Chamber be inclined to 
lay that this conoUion was satisfied? 



4/r. Nelson, —Yes, subject to that. 

Presidt'nt.^Vov that reason 1 am putting it to you in that form, "icu are 
not in a position to say wheuier the Company is ettuiei.tly imi or not, but* subject 
to Uiat you tiunk that tlie steel industry uoes come witiim tne second cunuitionf 

Mr, Nelson. —les. 

Vrtsuhnt .— Tliirdly, the industry must be one which will eventually be able to 
face world competiv.oii wiLu^ut piotecuuu. 1 oou t know bow Im' you aie pie- 
pared to say unytuiiig about uiui. 

Mr. Nelson .—Tliab again one must nccessaiily generalise on. The Tata Co. 
hope to pruuuoa ^Uo',uUU tuns and one lias to cowipaie mis wiin wlut ue under¬ 
stand to be me leijunements of Inuia. i uuiiT nnuw wnetiicr mis ^Oo,uCO tons 
is tne ma.\imum tnal tiiey ate going to piuuuce. 

(‘lexidtni. —J'liaL is me inaM.num tiiey will be able to produce as at present 
planned. 

Mr. Nehun.—l will ask Mr. llichardson to ansuer that point. 

Mujor Jiulitiid-stm .—It is liie nmMiuum that tiiey lia\e apparently laid out. 
Thercloi'o tlio production is going to lall ^eiy sboii ol the ievjunemeiits of the 
counci) for a gieal numher ol >eais. 

/bc<^n/(7^^---Ves. I think pionably what tlie Fiscal Commission had in their 
mind Was not .so much tne ijucstjui of tli.it sort as tne nuesiion wlieuier me cost 
of production in me nidusuy could be leuuced to such a le\cl tnat it (oulJ 
Compete wim tlio icst of the woild on ie<soi.al»le teriiis. 

Major Jiir/iuidson — Any moiease, sulIi as lata’s are proposing to-day, must 
he able to rcdui.o tlie cost of pioauclKui per ton as soon us it is biou^iU into 
effect. Utlieiwise 1 cannot see any point in uoing it. Fiesunuhly tJiey can 
reduce their cost if they can nicieaso then output. 

/Vc.'/d/'u/. —That condition is a diflicuit one fur the Ch.amher to express an 
opinion about.. 1 think it is essentially a ipiesJiuii of the cost of production and 
tnat cannot be ausweicd without detailed ex iiniiiation. ft is lelated, ut couise, 
to the lirst concliiion about iiaiiiral auvantages. it they slait with this advan¬ 
tage lae question is whelber tlieic is any icason why the cost ot the lest of process 
should bo a gie.it deal In,, er than e'scwliere Ferliaps 1 may take it liiat as 
regaids the third condition the Chamber do not express an opiinon. 

Mr. Wo consider tint it is too hypothetical to express an opinion 

on. As it appeals to n e, assuming tint Tata’s p?-oduce <00,COO toi s ^ er year 
which is lequiied l.y Indi.iii consumers, how can we tell what the demand of" the 
Indian consumers will be ol tne c'ass of steel Tata’s produce 15 or i:0 years 
hence? Oi.e linn would gi\e one set of figuies and anotlier a different cne. It 
seems to me that tlie question you ask in to aiiswer is piemutuie and there¬ 
fore you mu.st take .u as liypothetn al. 

l*rf.^i<l<7U .—Assuming that the cost of piodiiction can he brought down to the 
level of that in otfuT I'ountries, does not the qu?«tioii answer itself? Once it is 
established that tlio coSw of production cm be biuuglit down to the wor.d level, 
theie is no question that with the lutuial advamige> and fieighi and so on the 
industiy will produce whatever quantity is lequired. 

.1/r. A’r/.'OW.—The ouc-stion is whetlier the (c.st of•produclicn will he hioaght 
down. If you could assure us tint the cost pioduction will be brought down 
we could give an opinnm. 

Pri''idi'7it .—! thought the position of the Onvnlier was tint they weie unable 
to expres.s a definite opinion as to whetlier the iliud condition was satisfied or 
not. It is defimtely a question cf whether it can be made cheaper : that is really 
Iho wholo nrobtem. 

Mr. Nt’l.-ion. —Yes. 

Pr^'tidf-nt —Assumin'^ lh->t the Hoard were satisfied that protection was netes- 
surv. if the manufacture of steel in India was to go on. the question of rourse 
Krises as to how the measure of protection lecessary is to be ascertained. I won'd 
rnlher b'o to have vonr oninion ^s to whether this won'd lie a leasonable way 
in which to esti^^ate it In the fiist p’ace. the Board sliould attempt to deter¬ 
mine ilie price at which steel Is li’^ely to lie laid down in India supposing tnere 
is no dutv Ic i f. plus landing cliarcos) and secondly the nrice at which the 
Indian manufacturer can produce at a reasonable profit given rea.sonab]y 



elHcient management. Then the suggestion is that> the difference between these 
two prices is tlie measure of prolecimn icquiied. 

Mujor h'kltardf^on. —In arriving at that figure are you taking the cost of pro¬ 
duction of tne i(X),0j0 tons or Uie probabie cost ot picductiou of 4lO,UOO tonsf ' 

Pntidrni .—We should endeavour to take it as far as we can descriminalo oh 
the uig^er ouuuni i init.K. 

Mujor likliaidi<on.—\\t should not like to make any statement just now on 
that point because ue nave nut cot.siaeied ii, but unuuulneuiy iv is a xei^ iin* 
puruiit point to lie UKen into coi.siueiaticn. 'inat is to say» supposing iata’s 
could produce tu*nay sieel at a certain cost and by inoeasing their output reuuce 
tiieir cost by hs. lu a tun 1 Inuik me Boaro snouid ceitainly take ujuu figuie. 

Mr, (iVortMa/n.—-My point is that as pioduction is increased, as Mr. Uichard- 
son said, tlie woikmg cost would giow less, ineietore seems to me Uut the 
amount of protection would lta\e to \ary in iiueise ratio to tne uecreased cost 
of production. 

—mere is just this difTicully, that as regards their present rate 
of production tne actual cost is on lecuru and can be usceitained. As legarus 
the cost of prouuctiori when tne fud output is attaineu we sliall necessarily be 
on mucii more nypotnelical ground and it u.ay not be possible to speak with 
equal rertainiy lucje, but after all what it comes to is tins, me year loU is a 
b.*d year to take on account of the stiike at damsliedpur, but taking the year 
192L-‘i;i2 w'hich was coinparati.ely undistuibed by inuustnal disputes lue actual 
figures of that year are on the whole the best evidence of what the cost is goir^ 
to be when the full output is attained. As regards the overhead it may be 
possible to calculate pietty closely wliat difieience i..e increased outturn will 
make, but as regards works expeiiuiture it seems to me to bo much more ditfi- 
cult to speak with certainty. 

Mr. iXfUoJi. —May I ask you with reference to your original statement,—just 
for the purpose of argument—assuming tliat the linaid finally iccommend a duty 
of 15 per cent, would it be your intention to definitely tie it down for a certain 
number of years? 

Prt.ddent. —That is a matter which cleavly i-s rather beyond the conlrcl of 
the Board at all; it is a matter fur llio Legislature. 

Mr. XaUon. —Wo merely asked you for information. 

Presidnit. —[ would rather like lo put this aspect of the case. Ore of the 
objects of protection must be to inuuce n ore capiial to go into the inuustiy. 
There is only one firm manufacturm}:. Supposing the duty was subject to 
variation every year do ycu think that capital would be ready to come forward 
to enter an industiy where the conditions weie likely to vary aiiimally? 

Mr. AV.wi.—It depends cn uio degree of variation. 

President. —I take it tliat there will be a recommendation from the Tariff 
Board and the Legislature will decide. 

Mr. A*.Assuming that you are to take my hypotlietical figure of 15 

f ier cent, on that you would liase your fifiames now. 'i’lirec years hence it will 
»e a ....ie lower or highei. Surely it is a qucsiion of pioduction costs visualiacd 
by book costs. 

President. —It seems to me that the Chamber suggests that the whole thing 
should go into the melting pot every year. 

Mr. Nehon. —Wo find some oifliculty in answering your question. It depends 
on whether your recommendation will be a permanent one or nets. 

Supposing it were on a sliding scale? 

Mr, Nelson.—W'e to not see any obstacle to that. There must be some 
kind of b'lsis on which you will be able to satisfy yourself within a reasonable 
space of time as to what the cost of production was. 

President.—AU pt all it is a question the two prices that T have mentioned. 

T think the diflicuUy that is in our mind is that neither of these is certain and 
w'ill vary. Take first of all the price at which steel can be laid down in Indtu. 
There have been within the last year substantial variatioas in prices. Major 
Bichardson will be aide to give us accurate figures but my impression is tliat 
the nrice of heavy steel rails which was as hi?h as £10 a ton in April and Mav 
has come down now to £8-10-0. That is a variation which amounts to 15 cr 20 



I^r cent, in the price. One way possibly of dealing with the question is this. 
Take the basic pi ice at which steel is likely to be laid down for a coilsicleiable 
number of years in India at tiie price which bore the same relation to the pie-war 
price as the general level or pnces now beais to the pie-war level. Then you will 
have still to n.eet peiiods such as the present when the prue of steel drops a good 
deal below the general level of post war pnces and possibly macninery niiglil be 
devised, when such state of things aiose, by wtiicii Uoveinmcnt would be em¬ 
powered to iiiiposo aOuitionai duties in order to meet that. 

.l/r. A't'/son.—In me converse case? 

Premdent .—The converse question is a little mere difficult because it seems to 
me that, it everything in tne system is liable to annual levision, you aie at 
once up against tlie uilhculty that no manulactuier kituv\s now inucli protection 
he would get. Supposing 15 per cent, was bikeii as the basic lalc ot duly it 
should be made clear tint . i.s not going to be rocunsiueied until after a rea.son- 
able period of (say) 5 or 6 years or possildy longei—the exact period \vi>l be a 
question for uiscussion—and c-.at when liie Goxtinnieiit ot Inoia weie salisued 
tint steel was being laid down in India at a price below what was taken as the 
basic rate it should be empowered to impose an udditionaJ duly. Of comse it is 
not fair to ask for liio consideied opinion ot llic Lminiher on a scheme of uiat 
kind which I liavo ratlier inaac|uaiely explained, but what 1 lia\e said, does 
that in any way go to meet any of the dilhcullies of the Chamber'' Does this 
kind of way ot approacliing tlie subject commend itself to the Chamber ? 

Mr. XcUon .—I . .nk wo agree hypothetically unit tlie difference between the 
laying i-own price of steel and me piuuuaion cost lepiesents a fair basis of the 
n.eaauie of protection rcjuiied. Th.it i.s, I take it, your argu.iienl but until vou 
can assure wiieuicr it is to be a permanent ui a quenquennial taiiff or what¬ 
ever it IS I tnink we sJiall fii.d it \ciy oilliiult to comniit ouiselxcs. 

Ml. (iiiiwdia —The position is llii.-.. Once we start with piotection hypothe¬ 
tically or otlieiwnsp, ome you admit the pimciple of pioicciimi, then 1 think 
it must be assumed that theio must be son;o giauuilce cii the part ot the ciiale 
Imit tint indu.stry will leceue proleciion so long as it re(|Uiies it. Iheie can 
be no period for that, tint is to siv. it must get adeiiu.ite piotection so long and 
to tne extent to wliicli it requiies it. It is Ilie utmost tint the State can do. 
You cannot irakc a law which will liind \ou fur live yeai.s becau.se the aulhoiiiy 
that mates tiie law is the autlioiily that will alter it. 'J he country needs pio- 
lection and the utmost tJiat the (loveinment can do is to give a guaiantee of 
protection fur so long as it iiceus it and to the extent it needs it. If cirtiim- 
stances lequire i .at ineie win lie vaiiition of couise to the extent the indus- 
tiy r.eeas. Beyoiid tout you cannot expect tlie Hoard or Government to go. 

Mr. AVZ-'Ort.—Our uifilcultv is tint yon transfer the derision to another and 
who the arbiter of the destiny of the steel indusliy is going to be 10 years hetico 
no one knows. State is rutlier a gener.il term. 

Mr. Cinivuhi .—It mu^t necessanly be the State. 

Mr, AV/.fO?!.—Yes. Our answer to the question is in the affirmative. 

Prei'idcnt .—Of course that will be taken subiect to the vaiious conditions 
you liaxe drawn attention to in the iiiternicdia^e discussion. There is 
one point wliich 1 am not quite sine that 1 follow. You say “An 
import duly of per cent, would, I am to pobit out, give a practical monopoly 
to the indigenous steel and iron indusliies...” Jii what sense would it gi.e a 
practical monopoly? 

Major liicfiardifon .—There is only one maker of it. 

Prt>6ulent —Surely monopoly means that India will not be ab'e to buy steel 
anywhere else 

Major ktckurd^ion.—XQW are putting tiie monopoly of manufacture in cne hand. 

Prf 9 uhnt.-—\ really no net understand tliat. Snppo.sing the duty were raised 
fo 35i per cent, and prices rose to liio full extent of the duty they would be \ 
little more than 20 per cei t. above tlie present level of cost. The effect of tmit 
rise in price would not make it impossible to import any steel. You would 
)till bo importing. 

Major itkhard^on. —No. 
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Prmdi'nt.^hei us take actual structural sections, which they will he pro¬ 
ducing. -We were told bv some firjnb in Calcutta tliab liiey as.vc^. laia’s for par¬ 
ticular sections but weie told thut these sections could not be supplied 
until December, iney iiad tlierefoie to import wiiut they requited from EngUnu 
and e.xactly tne same could be dene alter the duty was raised. 

Major i//cAardi(on.—They will have to pay another 5 per cent, anyhow. 

Pruifident .—After all it is . .c old objecnon to protection, that you have to 
pay more. But iv does not seein to me tiiat it ^i>es liio liiuian producer an 
actual monopoly. 

Mr, Grantham .—The result of a high tariff is to give the manufacturer a 
practical monopoly. Take the case of AiiuMia, for instance. Ve expect 
that etentuall/'me position w. be tlie saii.e in iim.a. 

Vre^ident —If you are lefcnlng to a fuluie date wnen cne cr two other firms 
ha\e taaeii up me mauufactuie of steel, tnen I can hnclerstand that me vin.a 
migiit come wnen bo per cent, of Jnou’s le fUire r.cuts in v..e way oi steel weie 
prouuced in ..*6 countrv. But e\en so it uuufd bo auil ^ossui.e to uupoii, also 
it will take any him whicli eaibarks on steel manufactuie at least hve yeais 
before it be_iiis to nrodme. 

Mr. Granthan .—Still wo must, look to tlm future. 

Vir^ident .—It is a little important 1 want i*> understand what the Chambci 
really had in mind when tlUit |.arlii.ular statement was maoc. 

Mr. Gnoithum.—M i.s that within the hauls vt llie pioleclion that you give 
that tho li.uian manulaclurer wi.. ha\e a monopcly. 

But tiiat \ie\v is hardly consistent on the other hand with what 
you say in para. 5 ’ iliat tue steel aiiu iiou ii.u.sines ol li.oia aie al)ie to supply 
only a poition of the counliy’s icquncment.s and it is \eiy doubtful if they wiU 
e.er be able to supply u!) satisfacluiily.” Tlic | eup!c of li.ciia hu\e to tei their 
Steel iiom so.ewueie and, as lar as 1 can see, the only px)iht is that liny wi.I 
li.uo to pay more for it. 

Mr. Grnuiliniii .—One can siy that thoie is no monopoly at present but 
eventually in the fuluie that iisk will ha\e to lie met. 

—But still vou will u.ive to pav a higher latc to the stcel markets of 
the world for any sj ecul steel you lequne l.iai is not manulactuied by Tata s. 

Major lihhard'^ou. —Ceitainly. 

Mr. Gia:ith(im.—'\'\\Q\'t cui be no monopoly as long as ether counliies are 
producing s.cel, but the monopoly u leally in ilie fuluie. 

;l/r. S*'L<an .—If 1 may say so, 1 still adlieic to I lie (pinion that we meant to 
convey in para. 4 of our letter tlut to all intents and puip<..ses it is a mouopolv. 
We did not mean ‘practically’ in the sense that il is peihaps generally used. 
Virtually would p.obahly have boon a better Icim. 

1 f the object of [uoteclion is that the country should he able to 
supply its own loquiieiuents by manuia(Lujmg within the country, then the 
eventual result is in a ceitain sense wliat you may ell a muiiupoly. Perhaps I 
may point out that we are bound by the conculions laid down bi^ the Fiscal Com* 
ini.s.sjun and approved by *lie (Joveinment of India and tlie Legislative Assembly. 
The theory is that the industiy, if granted protection, should eventually be 
able to co.npele on level teims in the woild’s market. Tlie monofoly tiiat is 
contemplated is a monopoly ot natural advantages, so far we adiieie to wJiat 
is laid down by the Fiscal Commissiun. 

Mr. Nelson.^Yes. 

Prr.<idnit .—Il is of .some importance in connection willi the .steel industiy 
that, if the fullest use weie made of the natuial advantages which an industry 
apparently possesses, it is by no n^eans impossible tinil India may become an 
exporting country. The moment that happens they would be able to produce t 
larger variety of products than when they uio confined to supplying the country's 
own needs. 

Mr. Nelson. —Ves. 

President .—There is one point in the slatcmeiit made hy Mr. Grantham that 
T do not quite understand. Tata's at piesent only produce quite a small pin- 
portion of the country’s rcquiicmcnts in the wuy of steel and even when tlie 



Gi’6Git6r Extensions are complete their output will be something less than hall. 
I understood him to say that on that basis protection ought not to be given in 
the form of a tariff duty. 1 don’t know whether he went the whole length but 
he suggested that protection ought to be given when the manufacturers were in 
a position to supply the whole needs of the couqtry. 

Mr. Grantham. —^We are speaking generally. 

Prerident.—On that basis how are you going to start protection at all? 

Mr. Grantham. _By means of bounties when the industry is in its initial 

stage. 

fVceid™*.—Supposing an industry were producing only one per cent, of the 
country’s requirements it would be absurd to contend that, in order to develop 
that industry everybody should pay a higher price for the remaining 99 per 
cent.? But 400,000 tuns is sometning like 2,titli of India’s reciuirements of 

steel, and it seems to me unreasonable to rule out tariff duty when the local 

manufacturers can meet what is nearly half the country s needs. 

Mr. Gumthum. —I have two things in my iiiiiia ; tne first thing is that in the 
event of a protective duty we have to consider whether the profits of the in¬ 
dustry are to be limited to a certain percentage or to be allowed to increase to 
the extent of the reduction in tlio cost of production which will automatically 
take place. 

Presxtint .—It has not automatically taken place so far in the steel industry. 

Mr. Gnnitham. —It has taken place in other industries. That being so, I 

think it would benefit the country more if protection is given by means of a 

bounty than an import duty because the bounty will take less out of the country. 
My second point is that 1 do not agiee that an import tariff on all steel will 
bring about a fair incidence of ta.xaiion. 1 think it will have a tendency to fall 
on the wrong people and it is better to give protection by means of a bounty 
rather than by means of a tariff. 

Prrsidini. —Practically there is another side to the case I thinh- For one 
thing the general poluy of bounties as a means of stimulating industries re¬ 
quires a con.siderable sum from the getierul budget of the country, and we are 
subject in India to periods when tloverrimeiit is exposed to considerable finan- 
cial stress and there is always the danger that the Finance Member may refuse 
to find the money for bounties, whereas if the jirotcction is given in the form of 
an import duty, the interests of the Finance Department are on the other side. 

.l/r. Gtanthii'ii. —I’rotoctioii by means of bounties nieaii.s that people will 
appreciate to a very great exient. exactly what they are paying for the protec¬ 
tion of an industry. If it is given by an import tariff they will not appreciate 
it In the same degree. 

Pre,'vdfrt/.—-That is quite probable That is to say, it is iiiucli easier to as¬ 
certain exactly what the assistance given to an indii.stry is costing the country. 
But as a practical proposition at the present niimient, 1 take it that the Chamber 
will recognize that to give the assistance required bv the steel industry in the 
form of bounties would require a I'oiisideralde sum of money which it would be 
difficult to find. 

Mr. Grantham.—Mv only reply to that is that*in any case any protection 
which you are going to give will cost money, wilietlier it is by means of import duty 
or bounties. 

Prrridint. —Economically they are not dissimilar. It i.s largely a question 
liovv the burden is going to be distiiluited. It is a burden tliat you bear for 
the time being in tlie liojie that it will henefit the country hereafter. 

Mr. Grantham. —Government can dis<iilmle the bounty as equitably as pos¬ 
sible. 

President ,—Has the Chamber loiisideved tlio combining of the two methn„sf 

Mr. Grantham.- -We have not. 

President. —It was a proposal jiiit forward at one time by the Tala Iron and 
Steel Co., themselves, but perhaps the Chamber are not prepared to express any 
opinion about that? 

Ur,. . w 
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Pniidenl.^ixi paiagraph 4 in trhe first instance you say “An import duty ot 
33^ per cent, would, 1 am to point out, give a practical monopoly to the indi* 
genous steel and iron industries and in doing so it would put up the price oi 
every commodity to every inhabitant of India.” In so far as the higher doty 
mig.-w increase railway transport chargos I can understand how it would have 
some effect on the price of every commodity except those which are locally pro¬ 
duced, but apart from that 1 am not able to see yet how such a very wide state¬ 
ment can be justified. 

Mr. iVr/aon.—We have only made statements which you yourselves have ad¬ 
mitted. 

Pnaident .—T don’t think 1 have. I said that there was a burden which 
might be" distributed in various way^ according to the form which protection 
tooK, but the particular mi'thod tlial under consideration in this paragraph is 
the import duty SSi per lent. I am (iiiile ready to pdmit that in so far as railway 
rates are kept at a higher level than fliey would otherwise be, to that extent it 
would increase the price of everytliing. Do the Chamber suggest that apart from 
that there are way.s in which it would operate so extensively? 

Major likhurd.'^-m — must put all juu-es up indirectly. Steel is used in the 
construction of all principal factories and buildings in India and, if you are 
going to put up the price of steel In, say, 20 per cent., the cost of any new* 
extensions to factuiies will go up m projiuitiou and that must put up the cost 
of articles manufactured in the country. 

Presidtnf. —It does not affect llio impiuts except as regards the railway freight 
and possibly uii increase in the landing (diargcs at the port which would not be 
a very heavy charge. 

M a jor 1{ i ch a nlsoti. —No. 

President .—It seems to me that although unquestionably protection of steel 
does extend very far because of tlie extent to wiiicli steel is used, still I suggest 
that this particular statement is put in \ery broad terms indeed. 

Mr. .Vr/.sO//.--We only iiitemled to lonvey as you have just suggested that 
it affects every coniniodity whuii in its turn means imieascd wages. 

Prcuidnit .—You put the imiease in piice fust and then went on to the in¬ 
crease on railway freights, etc, wlinh suggcoted that apart tom iiie i..'.hvay 
question there were some othei reasons lor apprehending that the priee cl every 
commodity w’ould go up. 

Mr. NrUon .—1 unite see \our poitil We had not appieciated that. Our 
intention was to enuiuiutc the luoad geneial principle. 

Pr^itidait. —Take the case of a cotUai mill. The import duty on stee- would 
no doubt make itself felt by putting up the cost of the buildings. Is there any 
cotton machinery made m India ai all at present? 

Mr. 'Practically none. 

President. —Then, so long as we are at tins stage, 1 take it that the machinery 
must come in exactly as if does at present and the question would be to what 
extent tlie 33^ per cent, duty would luciease the cost of putting up a cotton 
mill. Would it be possible to obtain any figures for that based upon cotton 
mills that have actuall.v been elected witlnn lecent times^ 

Mr. Grantham. —I should think tlie Millowners’ Association could give you 
the cost of erection very easily. Theic have been several mills or mill exten¬ 
sions erected at a fairly recent date. 

President. —It is easy enougli to remember in a general way that putting up 
the duty on steel will make things dearer but it is important to try and get at 
exactly what it actually does mean. H(»wever, you think the Millowners’ Asso¬ 
ciation would be the best people to apjufjach about that? 

Mr. Grantham. —Yes. 

President. —In paragraph 6 you doubt if the capacity of the Indian Railways 
would be sufficient to enable the Indian steel and iron industries to transport 
supplies to all centres cheaply and quickly. You say that “There is difficulty 
now in sending out finished products from Bombay, but this would be doubled 
had the raw material also to he brought in by rail.” In so far as that difficulty 
is concerned I take it that it would mean that Bombay firms would continue 
to import to a larger extent than they would otherwise do. 1 do not wish to develop 
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bat, but is it not probable in tbe&e circuuistauces the Indian niaDufacturer 
vouid be forced to hold stockb in i^oniliay, just as the importer does at present, 
iiUier by a brancii of ms own linu in Bombay or by employing one or more 
nerchanl firms? 

Mr. Grantham .—Would be not luu’e to catch up that demand before he holds 
ny stocks? 

Prtsidtnt, —Undoubtedly. 

Mr. Nthon .—You have still got to work up to 400,(XX) tons. 

President. —Yes, but it is a pietty big operation to put 400,(XX) tons of steel 
n the market and the manufacturer might bo obliged to stock. 

Major Pithard.-ion .—1 think there is every chance that he might stock in 
lombay, but as things stand at present, Prom the mamifacturer’s point of view, 
lie does not buy from the stock as the piice fioni slock is always high. 

i^reMutenf .—1 am looking at it Pioin the point of view of the Tata Iron and 
teel Co. If they found that t.iey had special difficulty in selling tlioir products 
1 Bombay on account of transport dilficulties and on account of the competition 
rom imported steel, bocau.se it is at a )ilaco like Bombay which is remote from 
amshedpur and which is absolutely on the seaboard that foreign steel is most 
kely to be able to hold its own, as a means of self protection might not they 
e compelled to hold .stocks in Bombay ? 

Major liicharthon .—I don’t think that affects the que.stion. The stuff has got 
> come in. Whether it conies dovn }M)W and tho Tata Co. hold a stock or 
hether it comes m later, it lias got to hu cairied once. 

President .—Uo you mean that the laiiway transport is uniformly bad? Is 

nut possible to get a lol of stuff tiinmgli wiien things are easier and lay in 

sufficient .stock m Bombay to tide o\ei peiiods when railway communication is 
locked. 

Mr^ (tlanthdiii. — lhat would me.in (hat c\<‘rybody would liave to buy from 
ocks at one time 

Major Itichunhoii —^ou cannot economically, as an engineering firm, buy stock 
aterial hu’ any building. When om* ^ets an older tor building vou utilize a 
rtam amount of stock niatenal to get on with tiie, job quickly, but‘90 per cent. 

the materials is got from Home or tn.nii tlie 'fata Iron and Steel (’o. 

Presuh ni.-~’~V\\v.\X I was Ihmking ul w.ts the evidence fioni Messrs. George 
U’Vice and bo. I hey told us they held (hii‘e months’ supply. 

Major Pnhaidsim —They are nui sitinlui.il, they are purely merchant. 

Mr. Mather, lliey must sell most ol their mateiinl to people who do the 
.’ucturul woik. 


Major }i le/itj/d.-'Oii -lliey .sell it to up-country works. 

course 1 fully admit (hat theie aie certain businesses for 
nch you cannot slock things, and my .suggestion cloes not get over the whole 
tnculty. But to a fertaiii extent .nnd in regard to certain sections it seems to 
» that tills could ho done. 


Major Pichard.'toji.— To some extent. 

eresident.-And it might piol.alily he ivoitli while for the Indian manufac- 
fer to resort to thi.s method. • 

.'l/r. ar<mUinw.—\Vhan railway tian.sport is congested it is difficult to import. 

he slack season, especially during the monsoon, everybody would have to 
y and lay m stocks at one piuiod. Tiiat would he uneconomical. 

•inotlier point luimcly that "the cost of railway trana- 
rt and the cost of fuel slioiild go down before protection is given.’’ I am 
quite sure that I understood what Mr. (Jrantliam liad in his mind there. I 

difTiculties under which tlie steel in- 
d difficulty of railway transport 

nove cingesS™ •'«'“>oving this difficulty is to 

Major Pichardson. —Yes. 

ife'Thf "ntory overcome, and m«aQ- 
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Mr. Qrantham. —I have held all through that jt should be protected by means 
of a bounty. This does not apply to all industries. 

PTtsidtnt. —It applies only in connection with the steel industry? 

Mr. Grantham. —Y^es. 

Prtsidtnt. —That makes a considerable difference. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Major Richardson, I should like to dispose of these figttres first. 
You have pointed out what the Tata Iron and Steel do. stated in the prospectus 
which was issued in July 1922. But then their case is this, that just a little be¬ 
fore and since then competition from the Continent has become so severe that 
tliev cannot afferd to continue their industry—that is really what it comes to— 
and as you know theirs is the kind of steel which comes mostly from the Con¬ 
tinent barring rails. 

Major Hichard^on —Yes. 

Mr. (rinwo/a.--I’lierofore if we found tliat with reference to the Continental 
steel they were unfavourably situated, and tiiat the industry cannot exist at all, 
W'ouid you agree to give them protection to meet the Continental competition? 

Major Richardson. —The Continental competition is due to exchange; it is a 
fluctuating factor. 

Mr. Ginwala. —The jirincipal competition at present appears to come from 
the Continent. You .see the trend of prices in the United Kingdom. In Janu¬ 
ary 1922 the price was £9-5*0 and in June 1923 it was £10*10, an increase of 25 
.shillings. 

Major Richardson. —I don’t think that is a fair comparison. If you look at 
the figures between the 2nd week of February this year and the 3rd or 4th week 
ct August—we were unable to get any fixed Continental price at all owing to the 
troubles on the Continent—^you will find that as a consequence of that British 
manufacturers took advantage of putting tlieir prices up. 

Mr, Ginwala. —Take January J922—(here is not much difference. Now take 
the Continental pric^. The British prue remains steady more or less. The 
Continental price is £8*16*0 at the beginning of January 1922. It has come down 
to £7-15-0. 

Major Richardson. —That is quite true, but that is mainly due to the exchange. 

Mr. Ginwala. —In Deceinher 1922 they were still low £6-18-0. Therefore 
Tata's contention appears to he correct to that extent so far as they are con¬ 
cerned. 

Major Richardson. —I don’t think you can take it as constant. It is absurd to 
demand protection because for three or four months in a year the cost of steel is 
low for some causes outside the country. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Exciiange is perfiaps one of tlie reasons for asking for protec¬ 
tion. Even Great Britain has admitted llmt owing to a depreciated exchange 
there is this unfavourable competition. 

Major ^tc^ard^on.—-Against that now the Continental prices ^ire up again. 

Mr. Ginwala —These figures are very Valuable as they enable us to see what 
has been taking place in the UnHed Kingdom as well as on the Continent. You 
say the difference is 45 shillings between Great Britain and the Continent in some 
months. i 

Major Richardson.~ii you take the majority of months it is 20 shillings. 

Mr. Ginwala. —From March 1922 it never comes down below 22/6. You see 
how the prices are going. They come up and down but they are always lower 
than the prices in the United Kingdom. ' 

Major Richardson. —Certainly. 

Mr. Ginwala. —So that there is a special case, apart from other considerations, 
for giving some protection to the industry which suffers from depreciated ex¬ 
change. 

Major Richardson. —You must take a fair basis—not particular months when 
the fluctuation is so great. 

Mr. Ginwala. —It has to he provided against in any scheme, must it not? 

Mojor Richardson. —It is extremely difficult to devise any scheme of that sort. 
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Mt. Ginwaht. —In most countries they have taken measures to guard against 
the condition. In Canada, Australia, America and even in the United Kingdom 
where the }>rices have gone down owing to depreciated exchange they have 
devised special machinery to meet the situation. 

Major Richardson. —Yes. 

Mr. (linwala. —I think in reply to tlie President you slated that the basis 
of protection approximately slmuld be the difference between the cost of landing 
in this country and the cost of production. Hut 1 tlnnk that requires certain 
modification, would it not? Because if you take that as tlie exact duty, there is 
hardly any inducement to the consumer in this country to buy locally manufac¬ 
tured articles. 

Mr. Nelson. —As I understood tlie President’.s que.stion that was the basis. 
I only assumed that there would be a trade profit. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Taking the general question of protection, 1 think that you 
would agree that, if any protection was given, it sliould be adequate not only 
for the purpose of enabling the industry to h\e, but in order that the industry 
should expand. 

Mr. Nelson, —Certainly. We have developed that m our written statement. 

Mr. Ginwala. —We must look at the industry as a vliole, and the idea of pro¬ 
tection is that there should not be a monopoly of winch you are afraid, but 
that there should be some internal competition lietween rival manufacturing 
firms. Then there is one other (iueslion which prcsonls some difficulty, that is 
the distance between Bombay and Jamshedpur and Jamshedpur and Calcutta. As 
you know, in the United States they liave found the same difhculty on ihe Pacific 
coast wnich is far from places where steel is manufaclured. We liave got the same 
difficulty to some extent iii this country. In coat case how would you base your 
protection? You will take the price of landing steel at tlie ports? 

Mr. Nelson. —Yes, q)lus railway cliurges 

.Mt. Ginwala. —From Jamshedpur to Bombay or Janisbedpur to Calcutta? 

Mr. Nelson. —In determining tlie import price, w'e should take, 1 think, the 
price of imported steel landed at ports. 

Mr. (rinica/a, —In the ca.se of Tata’s what prices will you coni])ai’e? 

Mr. Nelson —Also tlieir price at the port. 

Mr. Gmxvala. —It is a question of some diihcully. 

Mr. Nelson —Mr. Cranthain. I timik, is more fitted to argue this point. 

Mr. Gmwala. —Supposing the British landed pruc for tlie sake of argument 
is £10, and Tata’s say that they cannot produce it under £11. There is a case 
for one pound there, Tlien there is the fieiglit irum Jarnshedpiu to Calcutta 
say, 5 snillings. You wiH add that and it will be £1-5-0. Take the case 
Bombay. The freight from Jamshedpur to Bombay is 25 shillings. You add 
thi.s to £1 and it comes to £2-5-0. If tiie industry js going to be enabled to sell 
its products all over tlie country, the basis should be £12-5-0. sliould it not ’ 

Mr. Nelson. —On your showing, yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Can you sugge.st any other remedy’ • 

Mr. Nelson .—I am afraid not. We cannot c^timnit. ourselves. Wliat you are 
really asking us to do is to give an expression of opinion as to how mucirprotec¬ 
tion is necessary. 

Mr. Gmwala. —We should like you to assist us.. There is the difficulty that I 
have pointed out. They can meet comjietition at the port of ('aloutta if the 
freight from Jamshedpur to Calcutta is added to the difference between 
their prices and that of the foreign manufacturer. If the industry exists in this 
country“--forge.t Tata’s for the moment—and our idea is that the industry must 
expand if it is protected—in that case tlie basis of protection would be the dif¬ 
ference in price flvs freight to the furtherest port at whicli the industry has got 
to compete. We will leave out Karaclii for the present because it is too far 
away. Is there any escape from it? 

Mr. Nehoji .—There is no escape from it if Indian steel is to be used io 

Bombay. 
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Mr, Ginwala.~l have got certain figures to whow the relative consumption 

in the two ports. Calcutta is slightly higner than Bombay. The whole of 

Tata’s production could be sold in Calcutta. So there may be room for another 
steel works. If it came into the field, it must necessarily compete in Bombay? 

Mr. GTontham. —There is one possible escape and that is the lessening of 
the railway freight. 

Mr. (7mu.a/a.—Subject to that, may I take it that, in your opinion, there is 
no escape from a posiiion like that? 

Mr. NtUon. —I am afraid we cannot assist you. It is not a point which we 
have considered very carefully. 

Mr. Gfnw?a/«.-^With regard to the cost to the country, Mr. Grantham, take 
the normal way of protecting an industry by tariff. Have you gone into the 

figures to see what the total burden would be to the country? 

Mr. Grantham, —By means of tariff or I'ounty? 

Mr. Ginwda. —By means of tariff. Roughly one million tons is used in the 
country. There is evidence to show that the wliole of that cannot be produced 
because it contains all kinds of steel, but say 60 per cent, is produced for the 
sake of argument. If Tata’s get the whole protection that they want, it would 
amount to ns, 35 a ton. Roughly it would be Rs. 210 lakhs. Do you think that 
that would be a ruinous price spread out over the whole country? 

Mr. Grantham. —I consider that an unnecessary price. 

Mr. GinwoJa. —If protection were given by means of the tariff, that would be 
the cost in terms of money to the whole country. 

Mr. Nthon, —The question is do w^e consider it too large an amount which 
would fall so heavily on industries that they would be adversely affected. Our 
reply is that it is a much larger amount than is necessary under the circum¬ 
stances. 

Mr. Ginwala. —That is the liighest figure we are taking. Kven on that as¬ 
sumption, the money value of the burden does not appear to be so very heavy 
.seeing that there are such large interests as railways, mills, jute industry, tex¬ 
tiles, public bodies ana Government. If ><m spread the amount over all these 
concerns, it does not appear to he a very big sum and I ask you, would it really 
have the adverse effect on the country as a whole that you anticipate? 

Mr. Nelson. —We say that it would undoubtedly have the effect of increasing 
the price of all commodities Beyond tint we are not prepared to go at the 
moment. 

Mr. Gtnwala .—But looking at it from the practical point of view the burden 
appears so small compared with the total expenditure of the country on various 
industries that it may not after all have tnose consequences in the same degree 
which you apprehend. 

Mr. Nehon. — I don’t quite follow your argument. The consequences must 
be there. Neither you nor I can fiay nt the moment -wliat they are going to be. 

Mr, With regard to bounties, I understood you to say that you 

would favour the grant of bounties on the total,production’ 

Mr. Grantham.^Ye^. 

Mr. Ginwala. —^You say ttiat at the present moment the production of steel 
is U lakhs, but on the assumption that in the end the country will produce the 
whole of its requirements, you will have to go on increasing the bounties. Is 
there any expanding sources of revenue at the uisposal of the Government of 
India from which this increasing amount could be met? 

Mr. Grantham. —Could you tell us to what extent the bounty would increase? 

Mr. Ginwala. —To the extent of production. 

Mr. Qrantham. —I can only reply that you can get this revenue either by 
direct taxation or else by an increased tariff on all classes of goods that come into 
India—not necessarily on steel. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Won’t it be stirring up a hornet’s nest? 

Mr, Grantham.—N^e are not prepared to say which is best. 

Mr. Ginwala. —I think that any Government would think very seriouBiy be¬ 
fore it increased the tariff all round. 



Mr. Nelson. —It lias to b© considered which is the best method. We are 
only arguing theoretically as you have very kindly permitted us. It does resolve 
itself into a very interesting point of economics. 

President. —Cnfortunately the Board cannot look at the question only from a 
theoretical point of view. 

Mr. Ginwala. —We are trying to get your help in the matter. Where is the 
money to come from? 

Mr. Nelson. —I quite understand that to ask Government for Ks. 2 crorM 
would be an unpopular undertaking at the present moment. Our argument is 
that whether you make a man pay more for his bread and but^r or more tax 
all round, it is economically the same thing in the end. If we are correct—and 
you admit that we are correct—mat tins per cent, will put up the price of 
every commodity used by every taxpayer in India, it is surely a matter of very 
small difference to him as to how lie pays that. 

Mr. Ginwala.— 'Hhe general tax-payer may say “why should I pay more tax, 
it is the consumer wlio ought to pay.” In a democratic country that is often the 
argument. In that case how is tlie Governmciit to find the money? 

Mr. Nelson. —In tliat case the only way in which Government could possibly 
find the money is by a general increase of all tariff duties. Instead of putting 
33i per cent, on one, why not levy a little more on this and a little more on 
that and thus make, it up? 

Mr. Ginwala. —You can iiardly undertake a general revision of tariff in 
order to find money for a particular industry. 

.Mr. Nelson. —-i tbmk you are biinging me to a practical conclusion of a 
tlieoretical argument. 

Mr. Ginwala. —'I’he steel industry is not tlie only industry which is asking 
for protection. 'I'liere may bo other industries. 

Mr. Nehon."~i quite admit that. 

Mr. Gniwuld .—If other industries requiio bounties too, m that case the burden 
would necessarily increase. 

Mr. Nelson.—Y es. 

Mr. (I'lnwalu. —Whereas in the ca.'.c of a tariff, it finds more or less its own 
.solution to some extent. 

Mr. Nelson. —'I’hat is quite sound On the other hand, you will admit what 
we are endeavouring to convey which is that we think that it is more equitable 
to help an industry by means of a bounty. 

Mr. Ginwala. —If you have the money, it is the easiest way. 

Mr. Nelson.—M-fty I say this? You are dealing with this question at a time 
of great financial stringency. I am a robust optimist as to the economic future 
of India. I am perfectly confident, if you were to sit 5 years hence, that there 
would not be tlie same difficulty in getting two crores from Government. We 
must not allow ourselves in a matter like this Jo live too much in the present. 

prepared to give any evidence as to the management 
of Tata’.s—whether it is economical or nut? 

Mr. Nelson .— I am airaid not. In fact, if I may say so, we came here hopipg 
to receive evidence rather than give it. We iiave itad all the published evidence 
of course. 

i/r. Ginwala,—A\l o{ you have empliasised tlie fact that you must be satisfied 
that the management is economically run. Am I correct in stating your position? 

Mr. Nflson. —Perfectly correct. 

Afr. Ginwala —We would of course welcome any assistance that yon can give 

Mr. XeUon.—V/e don’t consider that all the evidence as to this point of 
economical management has yet been token and given to us. We only have 
Tata 8 evidence but you will take a lot more. We shall require to read every- 
thing that you hear. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Have you not considered what was available? 

Mr. Wefson,—We have studied everything that was available. We sav that 
-here must be more. ^ 
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Mt. Have you not formed any opinion on the materials already 

available? If you have, it will be very valuable. 

Mr. Nehon.—i am afraid not. We really have no desire to withhold anything. 
I ask you to believe that. It is imjmssible in our opinion at the present juncture 
to give an opinion w’orth listening to. 

Mr. Ginw'ala .—This is a statement v^hicli has been made very often. 

Mr. Nrhon .—That is why we wish to be very careful before we give an 
opinion. At the moment we don’t consider that w’e have sufficient evidence. 

Mr. Ginwixla .—Jt is very difficult to find out why this opinion is given. 

il/r. Ndson .—Quite so. 

Mr. Ginwaln .—When the output uicieases, overhead charges and the cost of 
production should come down. Is not there a limit? There is an interregnum, 
there is a stage in which the cost of production up before the output in¬ 
creases. Would you make any allowance for that on the assumption that protec¬ 
tion was granted? 

Mr. Nelion.~\ think I should require my colleagues to answer this question. 
Personally I should require something in tlie nature of a very sound assurance 
that that would not be the case before cominittine myself to anv measure of pro¬ 
tection. 

;l/r. Ginwu/n.~-Ah a business man, vou know (hat when you start your businehs 
and the plant luat you uuy comes into partial operation tnere is a stage when tne 
cost of production naturally goes up. In ordinary course that must he the case. 
Tata’s are producing 125,000 tons and they expect to go up to 420,000 tons but 
they cannot produce this quantity all at once. Therefore during the interval the 
cost of production must go up. Vou will find m these figures that you have got 
that part of the steel plant, for instance, has come into operation since 1922 and 
you see that tlie cost of production has aheady gone up. 

Mr. iWchon .—If you are approaching this question from a purely business 
point of view, there comes the question of leserves. 

Mr. Giiiiiuil'i, -The question of lescrves assumes tliat tne business has been in 
existence for a coiiMileiabie period and has prospeied. Does it not? 

Mr. A^c/.vow.--’I'lllit IS true. 

Mr. Girtwala .—Vou cannot have a re.seivc unless you have done your business 
for a certain number of years and made a reasonable profit. What 1 am asking 
you is, in determining the amocint of protection to be given to a young industry 
which has not yet come tully into operation, should not there be some allowance 
for the increased cost ot production which must necessarily take place in the 
interval? 

Mr. NtUon .—May I consult my c(»lleagucs? M’c are unable at the moment 
to see why there should be. 

Mr. Ginivala .—Take any business which you are extending. Your extensions 
must take some time before they come into full operation. Therefore you would 
generally spread all your cost of production on tlie actual earning plant at the 
particular moment. The earning plant is necessarily smaller than the potential 
plant. In any bu.siness you niu^t ^Inuge the earning pjant at the particular 
moment. 

Mr. i\eleon,--ln caiVying interest charges tm any money that would be neces¬ 
sary to borrow in order to puovide large e.vtension.s and to bring about the in¬ 
creased production, you will see that the whole thing would go up. The inter¬ 
regnum would surely bo a small one. 

Mr. GinwaJa .—The evidence we had as regards the steet indu.stry i.s that it 
will take about five years. 

Mr. Nthon .—Five years before they reach their full production! 

Mr. Ginwnla. —No, before they start production and perhaps a couple of yean 
to reach the maximum. 

Mr. iVelson .—Your question is whether your shareholders should be without 
interest or whether they should be compensated. 

Mt. Ginweia .—I have not in my mind m much the shareholders. What I say 
is tbalu apart from competition, your .selling price would necessarily be higher 
than it wDuld otherwi.se be. 
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Predufen^.—These extra charges wliich you have got to incur during the five 
years or more before you reach your full production, the business has got to meet 
somehow or somewhere. One way of doing it is to add them to the capital. 

hol^r is to withhold the payment of dividends to share- 

Mr. Qinwala. -That is what has happened in this case. The Company has 
^^ortunate. It has been able to get considerable sums of money on 
D ^ anytliing for nve years. Suppose there is a plant 

worth Rs. 10 crores. First of all two crores comes into operation, another two 
crores in six months’ time and another six crores in another six months’ time. 
Ihey Iiave got to increase labour and everything on a bigger scale, so that sup. 
posing you find it worth while to protect that industry, would you make some 
allowance for this interregnum ? 

Ur. Nelson.—\t depends on wliat the ultimate gain to the shareholders would 
be. 

. Supposing the Board is satisfied that when the Greater Eiten- 

sions come fully into operations, the cost of production will come down, or must 
oorao down, then to that extent, the country may feel itself justified in givinir 
them more protection now than the protection which would just keep them going 
In the end which will be cheaper? e b 


Ur. Ndson.-Uy^ difficulty is that [ cannot get away from the shareholders. 
If you are approacliing this as a business proposition, it appears to me that the 
Situation IS either the Government or the shareholders have got to pav it If I 
understand you coirectly, yo„ say while they are putting up Greater Extensions, 
interest will have to he piiid and their overliead charges will be increased. If I 
had a Imsiiiess like tliat, I should .say to my .shareliolders ‘I propose to do this 

“i " »■“ 1 “"' 

ih "Lto’iSTc'iS'"".. I'”'"'”"' 

ilfr. Ndson. —No. 

‘'I'l” supposing you don’t take tliat into account, 

ofl^ffakfr ''''' "‘P’'''''"’' ‘'i'’ >■" present state 

Mr, Ndfon. -it depends on what tlie uitiinate gain i.s going to he. 

Ur. (hnwata.—Ylo yon tliink tliat it would he easy for anvbodv t,, 

.!;iz;.:£ "■ ofa rVZ: 

niaif^^t'^i,;^ .o‘!m 

Mr Olmmla .—Gain to whom? 

^fr, Ndson.—VrMn to the .shareholders. 

Mr. (jinwoln .—What would you con.sHler 
country? 

,'l/r. .Vdson-A steady 7 per cent, from the point of view of the investoi. 

Mr. (jinwala .—5 or 7 years after the business startif? 

capffa'l inthis”™n''n?ry?''““^ >'« » ^^“-n-rble return for 

like UmtlnTnJmf ” to an industry 

Ur. Ndson.—M entirely depends on llie outlook If the . 

in and protect it, I should say undoubtedly it would” ’ 

Mr. GiHwala.-thnt is to say, 7 per cent, average? 

Ur. Ndson .—^Year in and year out. 

Mr. Ginwala .—In order that you may give 7 ner cent a,, 
to pay a higher dividend at .some stage^ That y®" **'• have 

wkf Z.iu'’®'’’ production must go upTlitr iiii.h^''.®/"* at soma 

wise would. • 1 ■ I. go up a little higher than it otfier- 


hig enough percentage in this 
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Mr. Nelson. —To that extent there is a parallel in the bnildinz up of Railways. 
A Railway takes a longer time to yield a dividend and the yield is much smaller 
than anything that has been suggesteu. There has never been any difficulty in 
getting money. 

President. —The credit of Government is behind it. 

Mr. Nelson. —Yes, and the general public. 

Mr. 6'mmaln.—The reason why I am asking this question is this. On the 
whole, tlie evidence has been that in this country at any rate it is not easy to 
attract capital to a new industry at anything less than 10 per cent. This is the 
first time we hear of 7 per cent, for attracting new capital. 

Mr. Nelson. —My statement was a steady 7 per cent. It might be in one 
year 9 and in ahotlier year 6. My pioviso is that the industry carries with it 
the full protection needed. 

Mr. President. —For a protected industry? 

Mr. Nelson. —Yes. 

President.--You would have to rai.se your capital in the form of preference 
shares rather than ordinary shares in that case? 

Mr. Nelson. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginuida. —'I'liis argument of yours about monopoly. You rather mean 
this ; that there will be a tendency for the producer to keep up his prices to the 
fullest level of the duty. 

Mr. Nelson. —^For the local producer. 

Mr. Ginwola. —Tliat is, there would be a tendency for the local maimtacturer 
to maintain the pi ices up to the fullest e.xtent of the protective duty, but would 
not that tendency become weak as other manufacturers come into the field? 

Major Itic.hardson. —1 suppose it would as soon as competition arises, and that 
will take a very long time, but 1 think that tlie great danger here will be tlie 
same as in America, that trusts and coniliinalions will grow in India. 

Mr. Ginu'ula. —Our industries are on a quite different footing from what are 
called Steel trusts. 

Major Ihchardson. —You mean to say that the other makers of steel here will bo 
limited in number anyhow. There will be one or two more and there will be a 
great tendency among a small iiiimber of companies to combine to some e.xtent to 
keep up prices. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Undoubtedly there will be. In that case would you suggest 
that Government should have some pow'er to stop that combination ? 

Major Ilichar<Uon.—\ do not see how Government can stop it. I have often 
heard it suggested that you should stop such a thing, but 1 do not see how. 

Mr. Ginwala.- -Vo you consider it would be advisable to stop it if such a thing 
happens ? 

Major Ilicliardson.—Certainly. 

Mr. Ginwala. —In some countries bounties are paid subject to certain condi¬ 
tions. They have laid it down that unless the manufacturers sell at a reasonable 
price they won’t get the bounties. 

Major llicliardson. —But bow are you going to do it, I cannot understand. 

Mr. Grantham.—ti the dividend to the shareholders is over a certain figure, 
will you say that you cannot pay? 

Mr. Ginwala.—'Null regard to this railway transport and coal, you do not want 
to make that a condition precedent to protection ? 

Major Itkhardson. —My point was that as long as we were satisfied on these 
points we should prefer protection by means of a bounty to general import tariff. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Can any man foretell what is going to happen to coal or to the 
railway transport? It would rather be for an indefinite period if protection were 
to depend on these. 

Mr. Nelson. —In the meantime I would give protection by means of a bounty. 

Mr. Ginwala. —You would continue protection by means of a bounty so long 
as the cost of coal and railway transport does not come down? 
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Mr. Nelson. —So long as it is necessary. 

Mr. Ginwahi. —But Railways and tiic coal industry may not bring down their 
prices. 

Mr. Grantham. —There would not ho any serious effort made to reduce the 
cost of coal and railway transport, but tlie coal industry and the Railways require 
much steel themselves—one liinges on the otlier. 

Mr. Ginwahi.—X)o I understand you to say that, if protection was given by 
means of a bounty the R-fiilway companies and the coal industry would ifiink it 
worth while bringing the cost down? 

Mr. Grantham. —i do not want to make it loo easy for the steel industiy and 1 
would make them reduce the cost of production by any means. If a general 

tariff is imposed, that will make it very easy for the steel industry to make pro¬ 

fits. The bounty on the other hand will be controlled by (Jovernnient, and 
will not be so easy to get. 

Mr. Have you got any aiitliorny for Ujg statement''' 

Mr. Grantham ■■ -V\\Q history of other foiinliles has been that it is diifi(.ult to 

remove a tariff once it is iniposcih 

Mr. Oinirala .—What is the coiinecljon lietv.eon lailuay transport and coal in 
that case'' 

Mr. Grantham. —If the steel industry does not get all they want by means of a 
tariff, they will try to get any advantage they can get from other industries. 

Mr. A’c/nwi.—B ounty is a limited form of prulectioii. T'liey may make seiious 
efforts to affect other industiies winch arc inter-dependent 

GunLala. -yoa mean it will bo an inducement lor tho steel jndiistry itself 
to make every effort to thrive"' Tb.it may happen, but also it may not 

Mr. Kale. —fn the opening sentence of jiara. 2 I find a number of propositions 
laid down and I should like to have a dcai idea as to what is exactly meant by 
these. In tJie first place yon say tiiat a veiy “Jinuted piotection would probably, 
if carefully applied, be to tho good of the (oiiiitiy for it might assist in tJie 
development of a basic steel and iron industry winch although not essential loan 
agricultural country such as fndia, would probably farther its commercial develop¬ 
ment.” \\y ‘a limited amount ot protection,’ from what you Jiavo already told 
us, am 1 to iimlersLand that yon do not think that 33^ per cent, claimed by Tata’s 
IS not really nece.ssary lint lhat something more than 10 per cent, wmuld be 
sufruicnt"' 

Mr. .Vc/so/n-Tliat is put down in para. 3 of onr iellor ‘‘The in.stitution of 
some protection greater tlia.i the pie.senl 10 pei cent, duty on imported iron and 
deel may usefully be considered” 

J/r. AVc. Tliat is wdiat i.s meant by a \ery ‘limned amount of protection?' 
Further on in the same sentence you say "altliougii not essonlial to an agricub 
Lural country like India ” 1 wanted to know exaitly what was in >our mind. 

Mr. Nrl.<oii. —We mean ovattly what we ha\e^wiilten—tlial Tiulia is mainly an 
ugiicultural country ami lives ot\ her <rop>. insli^ad of a mamif.utunng country. 

il/r. Au/''.---I'ako the < a.so of I'higland, oi take tiie case of United States 
Were they not agncultural counliics m the IBtli century before they became 
manufacturing countries; and according ii> (ho the^'ry, |)rotection i.s required 
•simplv because an agiicullmal comitiy is nitcmled to be converted into a in.imi- 
facturing country. Tliat is the veiy objiMt of*pi(itecti<)ii. 

Mr. Xflfion .—'lliat is of (‘oiirse niconiioiei I ible 

Mr Kale .—| could not, tiiorefoie, umicl^lalld why you siiould lay stress upon 
India being an agncultural country in coiiMcclion uitli protection to steel industry. 

il/r. Nehon.-A will tell you e.xactly wliat we liad in our miiid when we wrote 
this letter. Before a case for protection was made out, naturally it was absolutely 
necessary in the interests of the country that it should bo sliown that it was for 
the good of that country and that it should bo made a self-producing country. 
We took India as an agricultural country and we merely wished to point out tliat 
as an agricultural country at the present nxmient we cannot say that on that 
basis steel industry has any claim for protection. Nevertheless later on we go on 
to say that llns industry if developed may he an asset to tlie country. 
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Mt. Kak,~—Yon do uofc suggest that protection is necessary in a manufactwing 
country and not necessary in an agricultural country? As it stands it is liKely 
to imply that. 

Mr. Nelson. —That never entered our head. 

Mr. Kale. —At the close of the sentence you say “commercial development. 
When you liavo got un amount of protection for the steel industry, industnaJ 
development is probably likely to be furtheied. I do not, however, see the force 
of the word “commercial'’ with reference to this development. 

Mr. Nelson. —What we had in mind was “that would obviously be of comnier* 
cial advantage to the country.” 1 suppose ‘industrial’ would be better than 
‘commercial.’ 

Mr. Kale.’—X thought ‘industrial’ would be better and hence I asked the ques¬ 
tion. 

Mr. Nelson. —Yes. 

Mr, Kale. —We had already a good deal of discussion on the question of 
bounties and what 1 want to put to you is this. If the Government of India, 
that is to say, the Finance Member, who will have to consider the whole question 
on all its bearings, if he finds that he cannot put on a general tariff on a number 
of different commodities, tiien would you consent to hi.s putting on an increased 
import duty on steel alone? There is something in what you say but there are 
so many factors which the Finance Member has to take into consideration, ihe 
productivity of different taxes, the incidence of taxation on various classes, etc. 
After consideration of all these factors if the Government of India come to Uie 
conclusion that, if they want to raise a certain amount of money, they must in¬ 
crease the duty on steel alone, would you consider that under the circumstances? 

Mr. Grantham. —T cannot quite seo liow we can reply to your question. ^ We 
can only tell you now that we do not think that a duty on steel is economically 
good to the country, it is a matter for the Legislature. We have no control 
over it. 

Mr. Kale.—l was putting to \ou tlie possibility. We liave to consider each 
question from all points of view. 

Mr. Grantham. —For tlie moment we cannot say more. 

Mr. Kale. —But under the altered circumstances would you not alter your view? 

Mr. Grantham. —T would not. hesitate if there were altered circumstances. 

Mr. Kale —There is no doubt an advantage in bounties but there is an advan 
tage also in the other metliod, namely, that tlieso taxes which are paid by the 
people, not knowing "wliat tliey are paying, are sometimes better than taxes from 
people who know what they are paying. In the case of bounties people will know 
what they are paying. From the financial point of view is it not better that 
people should not know exactly wliat they are paying? The point is that these 
indirect taxes, though they mean a liurdcn upon the consumer, are to be prefer¬ 
red owing to the ease with which they could be collected. What is the most 
eligible method by which that Iiurden could be imposed is the question at issue. 
It may happen that this indirect method.of taxation may be found preferable to 
any other method of taxation. That is what I am putting to you. 

Mr. Grrmthnm. —Quite ‘possible. 

Mr. Kde. —^When you said that before Tata’s got protection Government 
.should assure itself that the cost of production has been brought down to a 
minimum, I understood you to say, and quite rightly, that you had no detailed 
information on which to base your opinion of the management of the concern, but 
I want to know whether you are putting this argument on the general ground, 
namely, that when a country is asaed to make a sacrifice it is but natural that 
the Government should be expected to assure itself that all possible economies 
have beer introduced by a concern which is asking for protection. 

Mr. GrantAam.—Yes. 

Mr. Mather. —In paragraph 5 the Chamber tell us “ it is very doubtful that 
India will ever be able to supply all the country’s requirements satisfactorily.” 
Would you mind telling us just what kinds of steel you think India will never 
be able to supply? 
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Major Sichard^on. —1 think what was meant was that the Chamber were not 
very clear about what Mr. Uainy told us at the beginning—that only such classes 
of steel as were manufactured in the country were to be taxed. 

President. —You had in your mind things like armour plate, high speed steel 
and so on? 

Major liichardion. —Yes. 

Mr. Mather, —am quite ready to accept your statement that for all practical 
purposes there are certain kinds of steel which India cannot produce in the im¬ 
mediate future. I just wanted to know whai tiiese kinds were, whether you con¬ 
templated including more kinds of steel there than these special kinds which have 
been mentioned? 

Major Uichardson. —No 

Mr. Maiher.^^i would like to ask Major Uichardson some questions on the 
statement of figures he has furnished to the Board—it is one of the most useful 
collections of figures as regards prices that have been put before the Board. Aie 
these prices you have given from the beginning of 1922 based on market quoia 
tions in London for English and ('ontinerital .steel re.speciivcly or arc they prices 
which were actually paid in diffeient transactions? 

Major Iitch<ir(l.-,on. —Tt is a very difiicult fpieslion to get .it. Our J.c'ndon ofli'e 
sent out tlusc prices by mail. Tliey wnde to vanmis maUe.is and tried to Uocer 
tarn tlie prices by giving them possible .specifications of steel sectioits. 

Mr. Mathr.r. —In quite a number of cases you would actually be placing orders 
at the time and in that case these prices piobably do conespond witli actual trail 
t>.ictu>ns? In other cases Uiey will be hypotlietiral' 

Major Jiichard^on. —Yes. 

M). Mather. —I have been conijmiing tiiese with the market quotations pub 
lished in the Iron and ("oal Trade Ueview, wliich are roughly f.o.b. quotations, 
and if these two sets of figures w'cre compiled on exactly the same basis the differ 
once in price should represent insurance, freight and commission. But t find the 
difference varies from about 15.«., if these wero added on to the Enghsli markei 
quotation to represent your c.i.f. prices, to about 32«. (>d. which is the highest. 
Freight of cour.se lias not varied within this period to anything like this extent 
and therefore it is clear that in some instances the prices are not absolutely on the 
same basis. 

Major IHchardson. —I can only tell you that these were the prices that were 
sent to us. 

Mr. Mather .—They do seem to me to confirm the opinion that we had from 
the beginning that the trade paper quotations wero not necessarily the actual 
lowest prices at which business could bo done. In some cases you are able to 
effect purchases at lower prices than the trade paper quotations of the period? 

Major Eichardson. —Yes. 
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No. 88. 


Indian Merchants’ Chamber. 

Writ ten 

fitatement I—Original representation of the Indian Merchants’ Chamber to 
Tariff Board, No. T.-870, dated 11th August 1923. 

I am directed to aeknowledgo receipt of your letter, dated 17th ultimo, 
enclosing a copy of the Press Conimunique, dated the l7th ultimo, No. 38. 
My Committee have decided to avail themselves of the invitation held out in 
the said communication hy the Tariff Board to those industries which are cni- 
suming steel as well as consumers of steel for giving their views as to whetlier 
protection should be given to the production of steel in India. My Com 
mittee have not the advantage of having before them the suggestions of the 
manufacturers of steel in Ibis country, but they had an opportunity of 
reading the evidence given by Messrs. The Tata Iron and Steel Co., Ltd . 
before the Tariff Commission, from which evidence it was conclusively demon¬ 
strated that the steel industry in India was worth preserving against the 
attacks to which it is at present exposed from dumping by foreign producers; 
that both from the standpoint of military necessity of the country as well as 
that of the ordinary consumers in industries of every de-scriptiou, the ^teel 
production as a key enterprise has to be saved from tho critical situation in 
wbicb it has been put by the depression of trade after the war. 

My Committee would be prepared it called upon at a later stage, to com¬ 
municate their views on any specific proposal as to the effect of any particular 
form and degree of protection on prices as well as the financial aspects of any 
bonus on production which may be given to manufacturers of steel. Both 
these forms of proteet'o.i have been warmly recommended by my Committee 
in principle and T .n to convey the decided opinion of my Committee that 
any temporary increase in prices would be more than offset by the permanent 
establishment of the productive strength in this direction and that if the 
consuming publii’ and the industries concerned could put up with very much 
higher price.s during the war there is no reason why they should object to a 
certain amount of temporary burden for such an estimable object. The prob 
able effect of any duties would be in the first instance to previmt the fall of 
prices to levels below the working cost of production in this country rather 
than an actual rise. Even if there is an actual rise, in some of the steel 
items, the community can, and ought to, bear it on the fundamental prin¬ 
ciple of protection to industries which involves the initial and immediate 
sacrifice in order to secure substantial permanent results. The present organ¬ 
ization of the steel industry is hardly satisfactory from the point of view of 
the consumers. Quotations are received in foreign currencies and material 
13 promised for shipment, which for one reason or the other is usually delayed 
without any redress to the importer. Confirmed credits have also to be 
opened involving the locking up of good deal of tesources, and in case ;h* 
specineatious do not tally with the actual deliveries, the problem of getting 
adjustments has been found in actual practice to be extremely difficult for th® 
ordinary Indian merchant. Large traders in steel as well us large consumers 
’a^uld, therefore, find a source of local supply to their serious advantage, which 
they can base as a standard on which the.v could rely for all emergencies, and 
dealing through which they would be free from some of the uncertainties and 
sources of trouble mentioned above. 

M consumers of steel, my Committee feel that it is definitely suicidal to • 
wish to acquire any small immediate lots which may have been dumped down 
by foreigners for their own purposes or inimical programme, when such loti 
are available at prices below the cost of production of steel in this country, 
inis principle has been recognised to such an extent not only in countries like 
i.nited States and Japan, who have been vigorously protectionists, but even 
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in the United Kingdom in some of the provisions of the Safeguarding jt 
Industries Act, 1921, that no Government with any pretence at taking care of 
the prosperity of the population can alio* the consumption of any article in 
the country cheaper than it can be produced in the said country, or even the 
country of its origin. Even the Government of Lord Ourzon in 1903-04 while 
remaining staunch adherents of free trade, passed a hill putting counter¬ 
vailing duties on bounty-fed sugar. In actual practice steel, which has been 
dumped cheap in this country, is not different from bounty-fed sugar. II 
the foreign marauders, who are dumping down their output of steel on India, 
were allowed a free hand and if the producing industry in this country were 
allowed to die out, the consumers would very easily fall into the hands of a 
ring or trust of foreign steel magnets and would then be subjected to prices 
which will hit them for very many years harder than any temporary advanU 
age which they can get in the immediate future from the continuance of the 
present situation. 

My Committee are conscious that a few cnn.sequential alterations may 
have^ to be made in the Tariff system of this country in order to meet 
genuine complaints from industries using steel for directly productive pur¬ 
poses. These complaints could be dealt with on their own merits in some 
cases by special transport and other facilities to counteract the rise and in 
ether cases by a definite protection being granted to them also. As a general 
rule my Committee would not favour a permanent protection, but would 
favour a sliding scale, by which duties could be levied at the start and would 
go on gradually reducing at the end of every 5 years until in 20 years they 
Were completely withdrawn by a giadation laid down from the start. The 
amounts realised by such duties ought to be given to the industry concerned 
tj way of bonus. 
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Oral evidence of Messrs. LALJI NARANJI and M. 
SUBEDAR, representing the Indian Merchants’ 
Chamber, Bombay, recorded at Bombay 
on the 27th November 1923. 

President. —Gentlemen, I don’t know whether yon wonld like to amplify 
your statement in any way by making a supplementary statement. 

Mr. Suhedar .—I should say that the interval which has pa.ssed since the 
statement was written, and all that has been written subsequently, has not 
changed our views but has actually strengthened us in the views which we 
have expressed. 

President. —It did not occur to me that you would change your views but 
that you might wish to supplement your statement in some ways, and 1 
thought I ought to give you an opportunity. 

Mr. Suhedur .—We have nothing to add to what we have said. 

President .—No doubt the members of your Committee have read the 
report of the Indian l'’i.-,cal Commission and you remember, 1 dare say, the 
conditions the Commission laid down that ought to be satisfied before pro 
tection is given to an industry? 

Mr. Suhedar .—Quite so. 

President. —Your Chamber consider that the conditions are sati.sfied in 
the case of the steel industry? 

Mr. Suhednr.—'My impression is that the 'I'ariff Commission thenrselves 
were absolutely satisfied that the .steel indu.stry needed protection and that 
that is a cpicstion no longer open to any enquiry. What is open to enquiry 
is the extent of protection. 

President. —Well, of course that is a point for consideration, but the 
immediate question is what are the views of your Chamber? 

Mr. .‘Suhedar. —Our Chamber endorses the views of the Tariff Board that 
the steel industry is one of such national importance that it should be given 
■dequate protection. 

President .—That is the national importance argument, but then you will 
remember thai there were three condition.s laid down applicable to ordinary 
case.s, the first being about the natural advantages which an industry ought 
to possess, the second that the industry must be one which without the help 
of protection either was not likely to develop .it all or was not likely to develop 
so rapidly ,as was desirable, and the third that eventually it .should lie able to 
hold its own nuthont protection again.st any competition. Do the Chamber 
consider that these conditions are satisfied? 

yr Sntiedur. —We think all these conditions ar? sati.sfied and we would 
be inclined to go a little further and consider.matters which the Tarifl' Com. 
mi.ssiou had not then considered, that of military defence, as we feel that 
a large country like this ought not to be depenilent in any time of stress 
on foreign supplies, and the experience of the war— 

President. —It is quite clear that that aspect was present in the mind of 
the Fiscal Commission. They expressly .said that where it was a matter ot 
national importance, then the other conditions might be w'aived. You alsr 
attach more importance to that aspect? 

Mr. fivhediir .—Very great importance. 

President. —No doubt you have seen copies of t.hs tvidenee we took from 
the Tata Iron and Steel Company? 

Mr. fiiibednr. —Yes. 

Ct ? 
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Vresident. —Are the Chamber prepared to ejcpress any opinion as to the 
amount of protection required in this case? . 

Mr. Subedar. —Our view is that adequate protection should he given to 
the aieel industry. The best party to judge what is adequate is undoubtedly 
the manufacturer himself and the Tata Company have made out what we 
consider a very good case in their evidence before you. 

Vrestdent. —Before we can go any further, is not your statement going 
rather far when you say that the manufacturer is the best judge? 

•l/r. Subednr. —The manufacturer'would be the i)arty to ask the Tariff 
Board who would judge whether his request is reasonable or excessively high; 
that is for thq Tariff Board to judge. But in the first instance, how much i» 
wanted, no outsider, no layman, can judge except the manufacturer himself 
and the manufacturer can make his demand and then on the strength of 
what he says, and what others say, it is for you to iudge. Our view is that 
the duty they have asked for, taking the current prices, etc., would be 
adequate provided .you gave al.so additional protection against depreciated 
exchanges, which also I believe they have asked for. 

President. —They have drawn our attention to that point. I see that 
the view of your Chamber is that the claim put forward on behalf of the 
fata Iron and Steel Company is a reasonable one? 

Mr. Subedar. —Yes. 

President. —That is your view? 

Mr. Subedar. —Yes. We would go further and say that it would not do for 
the Tariff Board to recommend a rate of duty which in actual practice would 
fail to give necessary protection to the concern. 

President. —I think once it is assumed that there is to be protection, pro¬ 
tection must be adequate, otherwise the whole effort of this enquiry is 
infructuous, that is to say, you would have the disadvantages of protection 
without attaining the object which protection is meant to sectire. 

Mr. Subedar.—Quite so. 

President. —You will remember when the Tata Iron and Steel Company 
gave evidence before the Fiscal Commi.ssion T think their proposal at that 
time was that the amount of protection needed was .ISi per cent., of which 15 
per cent, would take the form of a duty and the remaining ISJ iier cent, 
should be given in the form of a bounty. Before the Tariff Board, however, 
they took the line that on the whole it was simpler and preferable that 
protection should be given simply in the form of raising the tariff duty from 
10 to 33i per cent. During the course of our enquiries our attention has 
been drawn by various witnesses to the possible consequences that measure 
might have. One of them, and it is a very important one, was the effect 
it might have on the Bailway expenditure and consequently on the Bailway 
freights and fares for passengers. Have your Chamber considered that 
aspect of the case or have they anything to say on the subject? 

Mr. Subedar. —I donjt quite follow the question. Do you want to know 
whether the increase of duty would affect Bailway rates? 

President. —Of course, it would not be fair to ask you for an opinion to 
what extent an increased duty would afieot Bailway rates because it is a 
matter in which the Bailway authorities are better able to help us. But it 
is rather an aspect of the case I would like to get the opinion of the Chamber 
about. Supposing that the result was to make a material difference to the 
railway charges wtiat would the view of your Chamber be on the subject? 

Mr. Subedar. —Whether the increase of duty would make any material 
uifference—that is what yon want to know? 

President. —Supposing it did, do you think it would be a very unfortunate 
consequence ? 

ilfr. Subedar. —T can’t say. I would like to follow the question properly. 
You are assuming that it would make a difference to railway rates? 
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President. —Yes, because I do not see how I can put the question other¬ 
wise. I should like to have an expression of ^our opinion whether it would 
bo likely to make a serious difference to the railway freights and charges? 

Mr. Subedar. —Well, in the first instance I cannot say that we have come 
on behalf of the Chamber equipped with a very minute information as to 
our railway requirements for the next five years, but we understand that 
there are certain standing contracts on most of the railways for the pur¬ 
chase of their steel from the Tata Iron and Steel Company at exceedingly 
favourable rates. If these contracts are in existence, we do not see how ift 
the next five years any serious difficulty could arise. On the other hand, 
we- are also inclined to think that the increase of price which the Railwa.ys 
might have to pay on their new steel requirements would he for renewuls 
and for extensions only. How that would affect the entire Railway budget 
to such extent as to lead to a serious increase of railway rates and freights 
passes our understanding. 

President. —The practice to which you refer affects only certain of the 
Railway Companies; they do not affect, for instance, the East Indian Rail¬ 
way or the G. I. P. Railway, and in any case that refers only to rails. 
You are no doubt aware that steel is required by the Railway Companies for 
many other purposes besides rails. There is a great deal of steel in the 
Railway wagons. That is a very important item. There is also the <|ues- 
tion of locomotives. 

Mr. Subedar. —Don’t they import locomotives? 

President. —The question of the locomotives has not yet been fully before 
the Board, but there is the structural steel they use in stations, godowns, 
sheds and so on, so that what you point out about the practice only affects 
a part of the e.xpenditure. But I am not quite sure that I quite got what 
the opinion of ,vour Chamber is. Is it that you do not think that it would 
make much difference? 

Mr. Subedar. —To the extent that the Railways have the standing contracts, 
it would not make any difference. 

President. —It is obvious. If you can still buy at the same price, of 
course it would not make any difference: it cannot. 

Mr. Subedar. —I believe they are very large quantities. The contract* 
run into several crores of rupees. 

President. —In .so far as the State Railways are concerned, you will see 
from the evidence that in each year the Railway Board have been paying a 
higher price than is fixed by the contract. 

Mr. Subedar. —Have the Board got any evidence from the Railways that 
the increase of duty will necessarily lead to an increase of rales and freights? 

President. — I am afraid it is the Chamber which is giving evidence and 
no! the Board. 

We have seen only one Railway Company and the information they gave 
was very imperfect and all I wish to give you is an opportunity of placing 
before the Board what you have to say on the suljject. 

Mr. Lalji. —Your question is whether t|je increase in the price of steel 
will lead to the increase of freights, both passenger and goods? 

President. —I was quite prepared for yon to say that this was a matter 
on which you were not prepared to express any opinion. 

Mr. Subedar. —If .you will allow me to re-state the view of the Chamber 
in summary, what we feel is this, that several of the Railways have contracts 
and to the extent to which the contracts exist there ought to be no difficulty. 
Whatever items are required by the Railways collectively outside the contracts 
would necessarily mean a little larger price to be paid by these Railways. 
Our view is that if the Railways were to pay that larger price, since the 
larger price would be paid only on a fraction of the amount of steel used 
by the Railways, it would not affect the entire budget of the Railways and 
therefore it ought not to lead to a serious increase. But should it lead to 
any increase on the public by way of transport then I think the public ought 
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to be ready to bear that infinitesimal fraction in view of the fact that 
transport generally would be cheapened in the end in this country. The 
permanent establishment of a steel industry would not only advance the 
interest of the Tata Iron and Steel Company but of several other British 
Companies who are anxious and willing to establish firms in India if protec¬ 
tion IS given. 

President .—That is to say, you think that any disadvantage arising out 
of the increase in transport charges ought to be Taced in order to secure 
the advantage which you believe will eventually accrue? 

Mr. Subedar .—On the other hand, we also think that it would be only 
fair, since the establishment of the Tata Company has benefited the Railways 
in the past to the extent of crores of rupees, if, in order to repay the 
fraction of what tliey liave got in the past, they were made to pay a little 
more in future. 

President.—Oa the other hand these Railway contracts were not inten¬ 
tional benefits conferred on the Railways by the Tata Company. At the 
time the contracts were made they and other people thought they were good 
business, and there is no question of gratitude to them for benefits bestowed. 
But 1 (juite see your point: what you suggest is that the Railways have 
been lucky in getting their rails cheap lor some ,\e.irs. and they can set 
that off against any increased price that they may have to pay for certain 
other articles. 

Mr. Unhcdtn -1 find that the Company did not try dining the war to 

go behind these contracts anil to urge the contimiance of tlie.-e contracts on 
the same lines as British mamifacturers of machiiieiy did. We have cases 
before us when at the opening of the war British mainifactnrers «ho had 
contracted to sell machinery declined to carry out the coiuracts or asked for 
a higher price, and this they were allowed to do under the Defence of the 
Realm Act. Therefore it is a recognized practice in the I'liited Kingdom not 
to carry out the contracts since tlie war was declared. 

President .—Do you know the date from whicli Tatas contracts bcg.iii to 
come into operation? 

b'r. Svhrdnr .—Tatas have given it somewhere in their rciireseiitatioii 

Mr. Muther .—The Railway Board’s contract was actually signed in 
August 19‘dll and operated from 1st April 1920. The Bengal and North- 
Western Railway contract operated from 1st April 1920 the Burma Rail¬ 
ways’, and T believe tlie rest of the Palmer Railways’ also, heeame operative 
from 1st April 1920. In the case of the Bengal Nagpur RaiUv.iy the eoiitiact 
was signed in 1916 and it took effect in 1920. 

President .—The point is that tliese contracts did not come into operation 
until 1920. 

Mr. Sttbedar.—Daring the war the Company was controlled. 

President. —Undoubtedly, and madt! very handsome profits. 

Mr. Subedar .—That ig to say, control did not mean that tliey were 
getting an inadequate price. 

Mr. Tjalji .—We think they never got what was tlie world price. 

President .—What was suggested was inasmuch as British Companies by 
regulations under the Defence of the Realm Act were giveft higher prices 
than had been arranged for in their contracts owing to circumstances 
created by the war, that is not quite comparable to the Tata Company’s 
contracts which did not come into operation till at least a year after the 
war was over so that the two things are not on the same footing. 

¥r. Subedar .—Except in so far as the contracts were made by a manu¬ 
facturer for delivery and he tried to go behind the contract when the prices 
went up by unforeseen circumstances, I believe the Tata Company have 
not tried to do that, at least not to the extent of 70 per cent. They have 
not gone hack, they have done their best to carry them out. I say to the 
extent to which they offered convenience to the Railways in the past they 
are entitled to a certain amount of laorifioe from the Railways. 
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President. —I don’t think it is any use using words like gratitude in 
oonneotion with business. As the Tata Company themselves told us, there !• 
no sentiment in business, and it is really not a question of gratitude. 
What, I think, was really in your mind is that if the Railways have to 
pay a higher price for various articles made of steel in future, they can 
at any rate congratulate themselves that they have saved a certain amount 
over these rail contracts. 

Hr. Subednr.—Yee, that is mainly what we meant to convey. It is not 
for us to estimate the exact amount of benefit they thus derived in the past 
from one circumstance or the other. 

itr. lAilji. - While we are on this subject of the Railway freights, both 
passenger and goods, I would just put in another aspect, that is the business 
aspect and it is this, that if protection is given (assuming that Companies 
who are asking for concessions such as has been mentioned in the Tata Iron 
and Steel Company’.s letter would come and open iron and steel works here) 
many Steel Companies would be started here. 

President. —This is rather off the subject. We are not on the question 
just now, we are still on the question of the Railways. 

Mr. Laiji. —AVhat I am putting is that I do not understand how the 
freight would be affected. The Tata Iron and Steel Company have got some 
concession froin the B. N, ITailway tiT eany^'tlierr owri-'gooitsj^tTI'ff 1)usmoa3 
way not in the way'rrf-seirtmiETrf-bccnuse they guarantee a certain amount 
of increased traffic. Similarly their expenditure would go down and they 
would be able to carry traffic at a cheaper rate owing to increased production 
of steel as the Railways will in that case get more traffic and there would be 
no reason why they should increase the freights because they would have to 
pay more for the stool ns a result of 33i per cent, duty, that is an addition of 
‘AIJ per cent, to the pre.sent duty. 

.1/r. Hu’iediir .—The increase in the traffic would be so much that it would 
bo to the benefit of the Railways. 

President. —1 take it that you will admit that any new steel works that 
are erected must bo in the vicinity of the coalfields and the iron ore 
deposits. That would mean that the increased traffic would come almost 
entirely to two Railways, the E. I. Railway and the B. N. Railway, and I 
don’t think it could be said that any other of the Railways would benefit In 
any way because all that they would have to carry would be the finished 
goods and it is of no interest to them whether they are imported or como from 
a place like Jamshedpur. It does not mean increased traffic for them. 

Mr. Subedar .—We must consider the Railway system of the country as 
a whole. I am afraid we cannot consider the exact effect on each distinct 
Railway when a general c|ue.stion of national policy arises, as it is not possible 
to give attention to the revenue side or the expenditure side of each little 
strip of Railway. But if we have cheaper rail production in this country, 
and increased traffic generally, and cheaper wagons, cheaper locomotives, 
which will come to be built sooner or later, these lAight to re-act favourably 
on budget of all Railways. . 

President. —I think it would be a mistake to put too much stress on that 
aspect of the subject because after all freight and so on is going to bo limited 
to a particular area on the raw materials and importations of machinery 
and so on and the distances will not be very great. There will be groat 
density of traffic over a comparatively short length in that one neighbour¬ 
hood. 

Mr. Subedar. —Radiating from Jamshedpur right down to Madras and 
Travancore on the south and the North-West Frontier Province. 

President. —^at does not really help the Railways. They carry the steel 
at present and it makes no difference whether it is made in India or imported. 

Mr. Subedar. —At present it is small journeys from several ports instead 
of long journeys from one centre. I am afraid I am not an expert on c#l- 
oulating running of ton miles, but if somebody did calculate and if th* 
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Tariff Board cared to enquire, they would find that the Railways would not 
be losers in the end in the actual volume of trafiSc but would be gainers. 

President .—I quite understand the argument that in the long run, once 
the protection of steel in India has been put on a firm basis, there will eventu¬ 
ally be actual economy, but I don’t think it does to undervalue the possible 
effects on Railway expenditure during the intermediate stage. I think that 
is a very serious aspect of the case which requires to be considered. 

Mr. Suhcdar .—In order exactly to consider the incidence, one would 
want to know the amount of the new Railway expenditure, and since that 
amount in relation to the entire Railway expenditure would be very small— 

President .—Supposing it were ascertained that the effect of the duty 
meant a substantial increase in railway expenditure and were likely to 
mean a substantial increase in rates and fares, on tb>at basis have the Chamber 
anything to say? 

Mr. Subedar .—We would not grant the assumption that there would be 
a substantial increase in rates and fares. 

President .—I am putting it to you hypothetically—it is quite possible 
that in a few weeks time we may be able to put it more definitely. The 
anly thing was that I wanted to give you an opportunity to say anything, 
but I gather you have nothing to say? 

Mr. Snbedar .—We have already suggested that, if the increase is small, 
we would countenance that increase in view of the advantages which the 
Railways themselves and this country will be able to reap, but on the other 
band, we are not prepared, and we do not agree at all, that the increase 
would be substantid. If a representation is made by the Railways to that 
efiect—we have not seen that-—we would express our views on that point if 
a reference was made to us after the representation was received by the 
Tariff Board. 

Pr.esidcnt .—I gather you are not prepared to go any further than yon 
have gone already. There is another point which has been impressed upon 
as and that is the effect upon industries generally which a higher price of 
rteel would be likely to produce. That is to say, as regards factory buildings 
it would mean that they were going to cost more and as regards at any rate 
a part of their equipment they also might cost more. Well, do the Chamber 
think that this is likely to happen? 

Mr. Subedar. —Well, the view of the Chamber in this connection is this: 
New factory buildings arc likely to have to pay a little more, but the excess 
which they will have to pay is very much exaggerated. A factory does not 
buy steel as it is turned out by the steel works. It only buys manufactured 
Iteel, vis., the finished truss for the roof and things of that kind. In the 
price of the finished article, there is labour, there is supervision and there 
are various other items and the actual price of steel is a small item. An 
mcrease in that small item would not in our opinion be so serious as to lead 
to any hardship on industries. Furtfier we also think that in view of the 
benefit which might accrue to industries generally who are using steel of 
many kinds, not merely beams aijd other things but who are using rolled steel, 
shafts, etc., which are not at present being made in Indi.", it would be an 
advantage to have the possibility of the manufacture of tBese steels opened 
up in India. Now superior steel cannot be manufactured in India until the 
question of making ordinary steel is settled. 

President .—The proposals that are before the Board do not extend to 
p anting protection to kinds of steel that are not made in India now. 

.'Ir. Subedar .—^We are not advocating it either. We say that if the 
eurrent manufacture of steel is in any way endangered so as to be dis- 
tontipued, then the possibility of making superior steel is absolutely finished. 
Then is no possibility at all. In order to have that superior steel ultimately 
manufactured in this country what we want to do is to preserve the existing 
rteel Industry in this country. A further point I wish to make in this 
iMnnection is that very many industr'es have risen in the last few years 
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■wheu prices of steel had increased enormously from about Rs. 4-8-0 a cwt. 
to about Rs. 24 a cwt. and it has not proved deterrent. 

President. —What kind of steel are you referring to? 

Mr. Suhedar. —I am referring to steel prices generally, beams, girders, 
angles, etc. For our purposes it is quite enough if we confine our remiirks 
to one particular kind of steel. We say that the price ranged fiom 
Rs. 4-8-0 to Rs. 6 before the war and it went up to Rs. 24 during the war 
and even then various industries and other consumers were willing to pay 
these prices. 

President. —It is hardly a case of willingness. They had to pay it. 

Mr. Suhedar. —Many industries, you will find, did arise during the period 
when prices were rising and they were not deterred. It was not an undue 
burden at that time and if it was, they bore it cheerfully, though the rise was 
due to extraneous reasons. I don’t see how a small increase from the price 
of Rs. 8 to 11 or so could be a very serious matter when the object for 
which this increase is imposed is of such national importance. 

Mr. Lalji. —When you are considering the question of cost to factories, 
I may say that if the factory cost Rs. 100, the cost of the building, includ¬ 
ing steel, will not be more than Rs. 20. In this Rs. 20, there are 
various other items, vh., labour, bricks, etc. If the duty is increased to 
33J per cent, it will only mean an increase of two or three rupees. This 
additional burden can be cheerfully borne in the hope that we will be able 
to save much in the future when the steel industry is firmly established in 
the country. We need not have to depend then on foreign countries for 
small things. So, purely from the business point of view, and not from the 
sentimental point of view, we can pay two rupees more in the hope that 
wc will be able to save 45 or 50 in the future. During the war, deliveries 
were not made for two years by manufacturers in the United Kingdom. I 
can give my own experience. I ordered machinery sometime ago and it 
has not been delivered. The reason was that prices were very low. They 
want to take their own time. All these difficulties will be avoided if these 
things can be had in the country itself. 

President. —The only point I want to make in this connection is this. 
If we arc again involved in another war, the steel works will be controlled 
within 24 hours after the outbreak of war, and there will be no question of 
getting your supplies. • 

Mr. Suhedar. —All the steel works would be controlled 1 

President. —Yes. It would not enable you to get over the difficulties that 
you experienced during the war. I quite recognise that it must be of assist¬ 
ance to industries if steel manufacture is established in the country. At 
the outset there may he difficulties in this way: that so long as there is only 
one firm producing steel, it won’t be able to produce steel of every shape 
and size you want and therefore it may very often actually take longer and 
it may be more difficult to get what you want. Difficulties of this kind will 
only disappear when the industry has become firmly established and there 
are several producers in this country. • 

Mr. Suhedar. —Yes, several firms competing with one another. 

President. —I gather in any case, whether an industry uses steel as a 
raw material or whether its position would he embarrassed by the rise in 
the price of the raw material making it more difficult to compete, you 
consider that assistance ought to be given? 

Mr. Suhedar. —You now mean subsidiary industries or engineering firms? 

President. —Take the engineering firms. You recognise that if they are 
hard hit by having to pay more for their steel, it establishes a fair case for 
granting assistance in some form to the extent necessary? 

Mr. Suhedar. — I would like to understand the question. Against the 
importation of the finished article manufactured from foreign s^l which 
is prevented at the port until it has paid 33J per cent, they should be 
protected P 
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Mr. Ginwala.—What do you mean by “ prevented at the port? ” 

Mr. Subedur.—We hold on to what we have said. I would make thia 
point clear because it is a very small point. We hold to our views that 
consequential alterations may have to be made in the tariff sy.stem. If a 
pick-axo made in England from steel—which if it came here as steel would 
have to pay per cent.—would be delivered in India much cheaper than 
the internal price, then we hold to our view that it ought to be protected. 

Z'rc.sidriit.—That is all I was putting to you. 

Mr. Suhedar.—It does not come to structural steel, except in so far as 
the price of ^finished structural article is also affected. My view is that in 
the structural steel, labour is a bigger constituent than steel. But we hold 
to the general principle that this industry would need a certain amount of 
consequential protection. 

I’residcnt .—What is sometimes called '* compensating protection ”? 

Mr. Sulieditr.—lt does not necessarily come to 334 per cent. It conies 
to a very small protection in some c.ases. 

President .—It may vary a great deal in some case.s, We are gathering 
information on that point. I'nquestionably li it is merely a question of 
compensating the oilier industry for the higher price of steel, it can never 
amount to the full amount of the duty. That 1 think is clear, that is to 
say, if they work on raw steel. 

Mr. Siilmdar.—The greater the work, the smaller the percentage of rise. 

President. —I want to turn now to what you have said about dumping. 
What I think your Chamber has in view is that, apart from the main pro¬ 
tective duty B'iiich would he intended to cover what I may call the norimil 
price of ini|)orts, the protection recommended would he based on some price 
taken as the normal price of imports. 

Mr. Subedar. —If you will allow me for one moment to go back to what 
I said at the start, we want that adequate protection should be given to 
the industry because we don’t want the industry of the country to he 
exposed at any time to attacks from outside, and for that purpose we would 
like a certain amount of elasticity in the tariff arrangements of this country. 
What may he a normal import price to-day may not be so to-morrow on 
account of enormous fall in exchange; it may n*t be so on account of freight 
war between two steamer companios; it may again vary on account of 
auction stock which the banks may buy out in the other end. It may vary 
for many reasons and it is not fair that the industry of this country should 
Be exposed, and should have all the time threatened against it thia sort of 
depredation from foreign manufacturing countries. There may ho a trust at 
the other end. All these possibilities have to be seen. 

PreJtdcnf.—All this has already been said in your written representation 
I think that it would be better if you would allow me to put my question 
I was trying to state your general position that apart ■ from the main 
protective duty, there shoijld be some machinery to put an extra duty, is 
that it, in order to meet the invasion of India by steel of an unusually, 
low price? 

Mr. Subedar. —That is right. 

President. —What I was trying to point out is this; that if you make 
the principal duty large enough to cover the whole of that, then when 
prices rise, protection becomes grossly excessive. Let us assume, for instance. 
Germany started sending steel at £5 a ton. In order to protect the Indian 
manufacturer, you might have to put a duty of Rs. 120 or 140. Obviously 
that would be grossly excessive if prices went up a good deal higher. It i« 
almost necessary .in proposing the principal rate of duty to make some 
assumption as to the normal price at which steel is likely to come into the 
country. I gather that you consider it necessary to provide in addition for 
an extra duty to be imposed under abnormal conditions when the price 
drops to an unusually low level. That is your general idea? 

Mr. Subedar. —Yes. 



President. —I do not know whetlier you have thought it out in detail 
heyond that. 

Mr, Subedar. Our committee has not gone into that detail as such, but 
1 have noticed tlic sugge-stion made by the Tata Company to revise the 
tariff every three month.? to the extent to which there may be exchange 
depreciation. They have only taken one case. I have put forward 
several cases in which there may be unfair competition. They have .said 
that you should revise the tariff every three months and impose an adilition 
on to the old rate in order to cover the amount of competition offered by 
Continental and other countries. That is one method. We have no objection 
to that method. Of course, a certain amount of hardship for a montli or 
two or for a small period is bound to arise until the adjustment comes to 
bo made. No matter what the kind of machinery is, a certain amount of 
hardship is inevitable. 

President .—if there are going to be frequent changes in rates of duties, 
that is not good for trade. It makes it very difficult to carry on busine.ss 
at all. Unless we can secure a certain amount of stability, we shall hamper 
business very badly. That is a point to be taken into account, is it noti' 

Mr. Suhedar.-~i<'or that purpose what w« would suggest is that the normal 
rate should lie enough to provide for all normal disturbances and normal 
occasions of unfair competition. As for the abnormal, I think that Govern¬ 
ment must have a machinery. If there is a machinery, the foreign Syndicate 
or the foreign producer will he always afraid “It is no ii.se trying to 
attack the country as its Government i.s wide awake; if I make an unfair 
proposition, they will come down on me.” I think that the occasions for 
interference will bo small if the machinery is effective. If the machinery is 
affective, clastic and always ready to act, occasions for interference might be 
mialler. It is like a country keeping its army ready. Nobody will attack 
that country knowing that its army is ready. 

I‘residciit .—Now on this question of dumping: do you consider it dump¬ 
ing if a country is selling articles more cheaply for export than for domestic 
■lonsuniption? fs that generally what you mean by dumping!' 

,1/r. Siilx'diii. -That is one case. In that case the manufactuicrs are 
moking their profits locally and are selling the surplus out at a lower rate 
if profit, or at cost, or at below cost. It does not matter whether it is lower 
profit or below cost. So long as there is a dilfereiitiation in price in their 
own country and abroad, we think that it is objectionable. It is certainly 
A case which requires looking into from the point of view of India. 

President. —You have used .some hard words. You have said “ foreign 
marauders.” 

.Mr. Subedar. —I have used them in indiisttial sense. 

President. —I am not complaining at all. Have you any idea at what 
price the Tata Iron and Steel Company sell their pig iron for export? 

Mr, Stihedar .—If Tatas are forced to adopt the same tactics as foreign 
manufacturers, I hope it would not go against theln. 

President. —Do you regard it as an imiutiral practice? 

illr. Subedar .—I regard it as a practice which I would not allow a 
foreign manufacturer to inflict on manufacturers of iny own country. It 
is the duty, I believe, of every Government to watch out and to protect the 
nationals of that Government against such a practice. 

President. —After all, what I am really putting to you is this ; it is very 
sasy to use Irani words, but as a matter of fact it is done by every manu¬ 
facturer in every country in the world whenever he sees a chance of making 
Jome money out of it. I should expect that the Indian steel manufacturer 
would bo doing precisely the same thing in the foreign market 15 years after 
the grant of protection. 

Mr. Subedar. —If those countries will allow? 

President. —I understand that you give a hroad interpretation to the 
word dumping. 
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Ut. Subedar. —We think that in the unsettled conditions of the world, 
clnuiping is a phenomenon more likely to arise than it has done in the past 
and for this a definite machinery should be established to look after the 
industry. 

President. —I quite understand your position. But, 1 think, it is going 
a little too far to say that it is dumping when any article is imported into 
the country cheaper than it can be produced in that country. That il 
hardly dumping. 

Mr, Subedar, —I would say this. If you alio* me to take for instance 
the question of cotton trade with which we are more familiar; if Japan 
takes our cotton from here and sends yam at a price at which we cannot 
produce the same yarn, I would object to the entry of that yarn altogether. 

President. —You can object to you. It would be a case for protection, but 
it would not be dumping. Supposing the foreigif manufacturer in this case 
IS making a fair profit and sending it here at the same price as he is 
selling in his own country, you may say “ we ought to be protected.” It 
is no use calling it a case of dumping. You are giving the word too wide a 
meaning. It covers a great deal too much. 

Jlr. Subedar. —In the case of yarn, inasmuch as he buys the cotton in 
India under the same conditions as the Indian manufacturer, he will not 
be able to send yarn into this country at a cheaper rate without direct or 
indirect advantages given to him by his own Government. 

President. —I am not going into the question whether he can or cannot. 

Mr. Subedar. —In his balance-sheet he may show profit. But that ariset 
from advantages given to him in one form or another which the manufac¬ 
turer in this country has not enjoyed. 

Mr, Lalji. —When we are on the question of dumping, I would like to saj 
this. The selling price consists of many things, the cost of making the article, 
freight, insurance and other charges. In the case of yarn referr^ to by my 
colleague, I will Jyaw your attention to the fact that' the Japanese manufacturers 
are getting subsidies. 

President. —^Please don’t go into the question of cotton trade. We arc 
now concerned with steel. 

-l/r. Subedar. —The same remark applies to steel. If the foreign manu 
facturer is making a reasonable profit from facilities which his Government 
has given him—the moment I discover this I would call it a dumping. 

President. —I must frankly say that in my judgment you are making the 
word absolutely useless by giving it a meaning so extensive. There are lots 
of cases where some country possesses great natural advantages for a parti¬ 
cular manufacture andrin such rases it might easily be able to undersell the 
manufacturers of any other country without a question of dumping arising 
at all. 

Mr. Subedar. —If it was a question of natural advantages, I would not gc 
into that. If there is an export bounty, I would call it a dumping. 

President. —Export bojmty is a totally different matter. Then you say 
“ if the producing industry in this country were allowed to die out, the 
consumers would very easily fall' into the hands of a ring or trust of foreign 
steel magnates.” Do you think that it is at all likely that the manufacturers 
of England, France, Germany and Belgium would combine t« form a Syndi¬ 
cate or ring? 

Mr. Subedar. —Manufacturers may not, but Steamer Companies may. 

President. —I must quite definitely ask you to answer my question. It 
has reference to a statement made in your letter. Do you think that it is 
at all likely? 

Mr. Subedar, —We have seen alliances and trusts of great magnituda 
operating in the world particularly in the oil trade. It is something scanda¬ 
lous. They have divided this country. We have seen rings of this magni¬ 
tude in certain trades affecting this country. We fear that such a thing 
might arise in the case of steel also. 
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Pretident .—Do you think that it is at all likely that the steel manufac¬ 
turers of the four countries I have named would combine to form a rin?? 

Mr. Subedar, —It is one of the contingencies for ivliich the GurerumeiiE 
of India must be prepared. 

Pretident. —Do you think it is likely? 

Mr. Subedar. —In the world many things have happened which we never 
thought would happen. The oil companies have combined. 

President. —Do you think this is likely? 

Mr. Subedar. —What I say is this: that combinations may take several 
forms. If the form is price fixing, certainly it is an every day occurrence. 

President. —I am afraid I must repeat my question. Do you think this 
combination is likely? 

Mr. Subedar. —I think the Government of Indi:i ought to he prepared for 
it as one of the possibilities. 

President. —But I am afraid you cannot guard against all possibilities 
you must prepare yourself against probabilities. 

,lfr. Subedar. —^We have made this remark with reference to the catas- 
trophic condition of the country as regards the steel trade. If the steei 
industry dies out in this country and if the consumer is left to draw his 
supplies from abroad that means a catastrophe. If the Government of the 
country is so inclined to allow the steel industry to die out—which I am 
sure they will not do—the other contingency might also arise. 

President. —Do you think that the steel manufaettirers of these four 
countries would form a ring? 

Mr. Subedar .—We think it quite likely. 

President .—Having regard to the political history of the last few years? 

Mr. Subedar. —Having regard to the economic condition of imported 
articles in this country in the past. 

President. —,\t the end of your representation you .say “ As a general 
rule ray committee would not favour a pernmnent protection, hut would 
favour a sliding scale, by which duties could be levied at the start and 
would go on gradually reducing at the end of every five .years until in 20 
years they were completely withdrawn by a gradation laid down from the 
start.” Do you think that is really a feasible proposition? 

Mr. Subedar. —That assumes continuance of normal conditions. 

President.—kre we assured of anything at present except abnormal 
conditions ? 

Mr. Subedar. —We are not. 

President. —Theoretically a scheme of this Kind would he advantageous, 
but practically, do you think it possible to foresee with any amount of 
accuracy what the course of price is going to he? 

Mr. Sstbedar.—M is not possible to foresee the establishment of normal 
conditions for some years and until that contingency arises what is wanted 
is for the Government of India to watch over ?t rather than making this 
sort of simple arrangement. , 

President.—I am glad you take that view. It is not possible in the 
present economic state of the world to foresi'e even for a year ahead what 
the economic position will he and it is quite impossible to look forward for 
20 years. There is also another aspect of it and it is this; we have been told 
by a firm contemplating in certain circumstances the manufacttire of steel 
in this country that it may he five years from their starting the construction 
'wifore they would be producing steel on any appreciable scale. If they make 
a five years interval like that they would just fail to get the benefit of the 
iiigher rate of duty at first. 

arr. criiOedar.—There is the other suggestion. We start with the assump- 
tion that adequate protection should he given to the industry of the country 
What we meant when we wrote the letter was that we should like to see the 
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manufacture of steel in "this country established in such a robust position 
that they could hold their own in normal times against any foreign competi¬ 
tion, and we would like therefore, not a Tariff Board to be erected and 
maintained for all times permanently, but we would like to warn the indus¬ 
tries “ this is a temporary protection and you must try to bring down your 
cost and generally adjust your industry to the advances made by the world 
industry in your line and with these adjustments yon should ultimately 
depend on your own way.” We think that the manufacturers would be 
able to hold their own when they produced in larger quantities and when 
they settle down, when their labour is trained qpd people have learned to 
rely on them. All these will require some years. We think that the total 
requirements of India could not be satisfied from India during the.so few 
years. We do not want the Tariff Board to suggest a duty of dllj per cent, 
for a period of years. 

I'rcsident .—In the very last sentence of ytyir representation you say 
‘ The amounts realised by such duties ought to be given to the industry 
concerned by way of bonus.” Is what you eontemiilate some combination of 
higher import duties and bonus, i.e., that protection should be given partly 
in one form and partly in another? 

Mr. Subedar .—We had two cases in mind at the time of writing thia 
letter. One was the continuance throughout the year in the market and 
elsewhere of normal conditions. Under normal conditions, the rate of duty 
which you would fix would be adequately protective, but, should other circum 
stances arise which require the industry to be helped in other ways, then 
this was to be an indication as to the source from which the Government ol 
India might raise the money to help the industry. If you ask us what 
the other circumstances would he, there are many and I shall describe then;. 

President .—You mean the circumstances which might arise out of dump¬ 
ing. So you will use your bounty as an emergency measure. It is a difficult 
proposal because it means asking the Finance Department to provide the 
extra sum of money at a time when it was not possible to do it. 

.1/r. Subedar .—If it were earmarked for the purpose it would not be so 
difficult. 

President .—I think there would be difficulty in a proposal of that kind 
because in the case of all imports of steel you would have to distinguish 
between the 10 per cent, and the balance of the duty. The Finance Depart 
nient will say at any rate we are entitled to 10 per cent., as we were getting 
before, and that would lead to a complicated machinery of administrative 
system in a country like this, so that for practical purposes I do not think 
that a bounty could be used a.s an emergency measure. If it is to come in 
at all, it should come in as part of the ordinary system, but I would like 
your opinion on the question whether it is desirable that protection shoiila 
be given partly a.s bounties and partly in the form of a duty. 

Mr. Subedar .—We think adequate protection should be given. We are 
opposed to bounties because bounties would mean, for one thing, getting 
money, which means that everybody coiK'crncd with it would be up against the 
Finance Department—a formidable body to meet under all (ircumstanccj 
even for a very worthy object. We would, therefore, ask the Tariff Board 
to make a recommendation of a simpler character for a definite rate of duty 
The additional remark which we have made here is that all that is realised 

by the 23J per cent, additional duty should be .set aside in the form of u 

fund from which Government may draw for su)iporting the industry unde, 
emergencies which might ari.se hereafter. The nature of this emergency wo 
have already indicated in the disturbed condition of the world and in any 
emergency, if the steel industry was left exposed even after the 331 P^r cent, 
was imposed, then the whole object of protection w'hich it is now .sought to 
he given would be lost. In order that it may not be lost, we have suggested 

earmarking all these suras in a separare fund and if it is unexpended at 

the end of the year the Finance Department would get hold of it. If ther© 
is any occasion to spend it for enabling reasonable conditions of competition 
to be established in this country then we suggest that it should be so spent. 
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President. —I understand the proposal but I am afraid it is not very 
practicable. May I take it that the Chamber are opposed to make the 
bounties as part ol the system of protection except for some special purpose, 
i.e., for some emergencyP 

Mr. Subedar. —If you will allow me to say that, the view of the Chamber 
is that a system of tariffs is preferable to a system of bounties as a normal 
measure of protection to steel or any other industry and, if a system of 
bounties is to be established to supplement the system of tariff which is the 
normal machinery, then we would not object to it. 

Ur. Ginwala. —Have you seen copies of tbe proceedings so far as they 
have been published including Tatas’ evidence and Tatas* documents? 

Ur. Subedar. —We have received Tatas’ evidence which we have read 
tlirough merely to supplement our information on the subject, but as for 
the rest of the things we have only seen the newspaper reports. 

Ur. Oinwala. —You understand that one of ihe factors which would count 
in making any recommendation that may he necessary is the cost of pro¬ 
duction of steel in this country and practically all the evidence that we have 
had on the point up to date is with you and I expected that the Chamber 
would he able to assist the Board in coining to .some conclusions a.s to 
whether the costs of production are rea.sonable and whether the management 
is efficient, hut I see you have not given any opinion on these very important 
points. 

Ml. Sii))r(hir. - We are ghing our evidence very largely as consumers, and 
on the production side we take it that a very large amount of technical 
knowledge will he necessary as well as you will h.ive to have in your hands 
comparative figures of production costs elsewhere and I take it that the 
Tariff Board is sufficiently assisted in this respect by its Technical Expert. 

Mr. dinwaki. —We shall do our best in that way. But every witness that 
appears before the Board refers us to tbe same source of information which 
IS that they have not got any information and we must find that out for 
ourselves. 

Ur. Subedar. —If your question is whether the management of the .steel 
industry at the hands of the Tatas is efficient and hnsines.slike, we certainly 
do think so. 

.1/r. (finwala. — Is it ha.sed on an examination of the evidence of which 
you have got a copy.? 

-1/r. Subedar.—\\f glanced through the evidence hut we have certainly 
not had the benefit of looking into the accounts ot the working of the firm 
and we cannot go so far as to say whether the present cost of production is 
proper, or W'hether it should he below or above, hut we have got before us 
here a statement made by an English firm four years ago in which the 
English Company said that in the present condition tliev were not prepared 
to put down any plant for producing steel in "this courilry. 

Mr. (rtnirala. My point is that you are a vetv responsible body whose 
opinion would be very valuable to us in the one particular direction that we 
W'anted, but the Chamber has not given us any opinion. 

Mr. Subedar. —We h.ave given our geiieri;! opinion in the introduction to 
our statement. 

Mr. Ginwala.—At the time you sent in your written statement you had no 
materials on which you could give an opinion on this point. But you have 
got all the materials now. Do you not think that we are entitled to vour 
assistance on that point? 

.1/r. .Subee/ar.—Jf yon would like to ask us. we can only reply to tln.s 
question in general terms. As business men our opinion is. 

A/r. Gmirolo.—We want your opinion on the basis of the evidence as cor- 
recti t by any other information you may have as a responsible body. 

Mr. Subedar. —We have not gone through the evidence except to clieek 
» little of our information from other sources. We have used that evidence 
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aa an additional aource of information rather than in the same critical apirit 
aa you expect ua to look at it. , 

Mr. Ginwala. —So far as Indian commercial opinion goea, your Chamber 
represents a very responsible body and as such we feel that we ought to get- 
assistance from your Chamber on an examination of such materials as are 
available. 

Mr. Subedar. —If I may put it to the Board, you do not expect gentle¬ 
men not associated with any particular industry to be able to criticise the 
cost of production of any industry with the same expertness as people connec¬ 
ted with that industry might. It you take cotton, my friend here will be 
able to help you: if you take the rubber industry, I may be able to tell you 
minutely. But in the same sense you cannot expect us to give an opinion 
about the steel industry. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Take the question of depreciatimn, interest and reasonable 
profits. These are points on which business men like you ought to be able 
to guide us. 

Mr. iSabedar. —If you want general views I shall give you. 1 understand 
that the steel industry is one which involves a lot of risks and which every¬ 
where in the world is subject to much vicissitude of fortune. The steel indus¬ 
try is suffering in other countries also and it appears that even the Government 
of England is now trying to offer adequate protection to steel industries. 

Mr. Ginwala. —I do not want purely general considerations. We want to 
get more or less your opinion on the materials that are available to us with 
reference to this particular industry as it exists at the present moment. 

Mr. Subedar.—Vte find that the Tata Company have revised the list of 
employes and they have substituted Indians on a lower pay than what they 
were paying to foreign employes: we have also the evidence of sound business¬ 
like practice in various other ways. We can tell you that the management 
is not at all lax or backward. We think there are grounds on which they are 
entitled to be protected against dumping from abroad and so far as this is 
concerned—it is one of the principal grounds—questions ol the coat of produc¬ 
tion and internal management do not arise. To put it briefly, we have not 
gone into the question of cost of production in that detail and would only draw 
the attention of the Board that several elements of that coat, viz., labour, 
rents and taxes, chemicals, freight, etc., have, according to their information, 
risen in price during the last few years, through causes over which the 
management had no control. • 

Mr. Ginwala.—It is no use pursuing the discussion. 

Mr. Lalji.—l understand you want the opinion of our Chamber on the 
question whether the cost of production of Tatas is reasonable from a business 
point of view. Our committee as a committee has not considered this ques¬ 
tion at all and we nrc not here to offer any opinion on behalf of the committee 
on the question. But if you want the individual opinion of any of us we 
would like to give our opinion, but id is not a point wdiich was considered 
by the committee at all. You will notice that that has not been referred to 
at all in our statement. 

Mr. Ginwala.—U is rather a"pity. It would have been of great value to 
us. I do not think it necessary to ask you for your individual opinion because 
you have come here in a representative capacity. 

Your letter is more or less written with reference to Ae protection to the 
main steel industry, but you have not dealt with the subsidiary industries, 
which are of great importance. 

Mr. Subedar. —We have merely touched on them. 

Mr. Ginwala.—You have been following more or less the reports in the 
newspapers and you know the wagon building industry is also asking for pro¬ 
tection. Do you consider that wagon building is an industry of nations! 
importance or not? Apart from its economic importance, would you assist 
tuat industry in the country P 
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Air. Subedar. —We hare dealt with the steel as yon say largely. We 
bare not dealt with wagon building except in so far as it arises consequentially, 
that compensating addition as the Chairman pointed out ought certainly to 
be given to the wagon building industry. 

Mr. Oinviala. —So far as compensating protection is concerned, it is com¬ 
paratively a small point. Apart from the fact that the cost of raw materials 
would go up, the question arises as to whether these people who claim 
protection apart from that ought to get it. I am asking you whether they 
ought to be treated on the same footing as the steel industry. 

Mr. Subedar. —We think the claim of the steel industry is undoubtedly 
paramount. The claim of the other people has not been dealt with in such 
detail as to enable us to judge the degree of protection that should be given 
to it. We know that their general desire for protection ought to be encouraged. 

Mr. Oinwala. —We have not dealt with this in all the same detail as the steel 
industry, and the newspaper reports may not be of much help. But do you 
think that the wagon building industry should be dealt with in the same way 
as the steel industry? 

Air. Subedar. —We should like to see the wagon industry established 
in this country, and the State ought tc encourage that even if it involved a 
certain amount of outlay. 

Mr. Qinwala.—Would you give them adequate protection in the same way 
as you suggested for the steel industry? 

Mr. Subedar. —Certainly. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Does that argument apply to some of the other industries 
such as wire, nails, agricultural implements, etc.? 

Air. Subedar. —The case of each of these industries will have to be ex¬ 
amined by our Chamber properly before we can say that adequate protection 
should bo given to them, but in general we have every sympathy with their 
demand. 

Mr. Ginu-ala. —The President asked your opinion on the effect that this 
protection may have for instance on Railway rates and you said that in your 
opinion the increase would be infinitesimal, so small that it ought not to matter, 
hut have you looked at the figures ol Imports of Railway materials for 
instance? 

Air. Subedar. —I was taking the figures of now Railway materials as 
compared with thc'total assets of the Railways. 

Mr. Ginu-aln.—May I just give you the figures to clear the point. At 
present the Railway budget is made on the assumption that Railways do not 
pay any import duty—of course they were paying but they have stopped it 
now—so that whatever duties you now impose will have to be paid by them 
and their future budgets will have to be modified to the fullest extent'of the 
duty that may be imposed on steel assuming that they are also compell^ to 
pay like other individuals. 

Air. Subedar. —Would you not make any distinction between the items 
of Railway imports which go to the capital account gind those which go to the 
revenue accounts? 

Mr. Oinwala.—I shall give you approximate figures from which you can 
see the demands. Take the year 1922-23, Railway plant and materials came 
to Rs. 11 crores—of course that does include wooden sleepers and so on, but 
these are very small. For the Government Railways it came to Rs. 2'35 
crores for 1922-2.3. That makes Rs. 13 crores. 

Mr. Subedar. —If you will allow me I should like to say that these 
materials include about Rs. 60 to 60 lakhs of rubber and other small items, 
which are purchased by the Railways. 

Mr. Oinwala. —This is chiefly steel such as locomotives, carriages, wagons, 
rails, bridgeworks and so on. 

Air. Subedar, —They also include all sorts of materials such as rubber, 
paint, lubricating oils and miscellaneous stores, etc. 
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Mr. Binmda. —This is within the Iron and Steel items. I em just giving 
you the figures. If you add o3} per cent, to that, it means about 4 crores 
per year. Don’t you think that if the expenditure on Railways is increased 
by Es. 4 crores on these items only it will make a substantial difference in 
their budget? 

Mr. Subedar. —I think that the figures for 1922-23 are likely to be 
influenced by the Rs. 150 crores programme, the bulk of which is capital 
programme and I should therefore say, if you will allow me to make my own 
guess, which if the Board liked, it could have checked by the Railway Board, 
that instead of the additional four crores there Vill be only about 1 crore 
which will go to revenue account and the increase of 1 crore in the Railway 
expenditure is one which ought not to lead to any serious increase in rates 
and freigbti. 

Mr. Ginviala, —Tou know the total deficit of the Government of India was 
not much more than Rs. 3 crores and so you cantiot say that a difference of 
Es. 1 crore ought not to matter. 

Mr. Subedar. —I did not say it ought not to matter but I said that it 
ought not to make a substantial diiference to the rates—granting that the 
figures on which we arc working are correct. 

Mr. Oinwala. —These are figures from published documents. 

Mr. Subedar. —So they are for the ordinary consumer also. I think steel 
imports have generally fallen in tonnage and risen in value. 

Mr. Mather. —The inference I draw from that is that the consumption 
of steel by the Railways as shown by the imports of 1922-23 is probably 
not an abnormally high one. 

Mr. Subedar. —As we are reckoning in mpney, as the gentleman of the 
Tariff Board is questioning us with regard to the money difference on rates, 

I think that it works more in our favour. 

Mr Mather. —You think it is going to fall in price? 

Mr. Subedar. —Under the same rate of imports certainly there is a tendency 
for the price of steel to fall. 

Mr. Qinwala. —If you take the total pre-war figures they come to 14 crores 
of rupees and at least you would expect that they w'ould not in the normal 
course fall much below the pre-war figure. So in that case if you take 14 
crores as the annual consumption of the railways for revenue expenditure— 

Mr. Subedar. —The other thing we would say is that we are assuming that 
the prices would not go up to the extent of 33J per cent, and the Railways 
would not have to pay all the 38i you impose as duty. 

Mr. Oinuiala. —do not understand. Supposing Tatas get the protection 
they ate claiming, the prices must go up by Mi per oMit. or thereabouts. 

Afr. Subedar. —No. Assuming that the Railways are going to buy the 
same quantity which they have been, buying, then the likelihood that all the 
d3i per cent, which you may enforce would be passed oh to the Railways is 
exceedingly small, ^e ire inclined to think that a fraction of it would be 
borne by the suppliers, a fraction by the consuming public and a fraction 
would be wiped out. 

Mr. Oinwala .—I diould say these are theoretical considjrations. 

Mr. Subedar. —I don't think so: I should say the tendency of prices is 
to fall. 

- Mr. Oinaeda .—Assuming that the prices do fall, then it may reduce the 

amount that would fall on the company. We cannot eroeet for a moment 

that a part of it will fall on the suppliers, a part on the Railways and a part 
on the consumer. We must assume that the manufacturer will take the fullest 
advantage of the protection that he gets. It is no use getting away from 

the fact. It is p^ihle he may not. On the assumption that the prices 

remain 's they are, you see that the Bailwaya wiR have to iikcrease their 
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budget by 2 or 3 crores of rupees every year. I was asking you whether you 
considered that a small thing. 

Mr. Lalji. —Is it 3 crores on the total expenditure of the Railways? What 
is the percentage? I think you must consider that. 

Mr. Ginwala. —I cannot give you ofi-hand. On the assumption that they 
have got to pay 4 crores more, the Railway companies have to find the 
money. 

Mr. Subedar. —If you will allow me to meet that ground that a certain 
increased amount of money will have to be found by the Railways as a result 
of the imposition of this duty, our opinion is that this money should be found 
as the object is one of national importance as well as in the ultimate interest 
of the Railways themselves. 

Mr. Ginwala. —That, I take it, woudd apply to other consumers than 
Railways ? 

Mr. Subedar. —The other consumers also would be better off in the end and 
should therefore be prepared to pay extra price which they may have to pay 
on account of the protection being granted. 

Mr. Ginwala. —You say they ought to be prepared to pay, but having regard 
to the general condition and the kind of consumers of sWl, do you think 
they could afford to pay? 

Mr. Subedar. —Yes. So far as the factory people and the industries 
generally are concerned—I mean so far as other industries are concerned as 
pure consumers—the rise would be so fractional, about 1 to 2 per cent, of 
the total cost of the industry, which we think should be countenanced for a 
big object like this. 

Mr. Ginwala. —With regard to the engineering industry also, what is your 
position? They claim that apart from compensatory protection they should 
be given further protection with regard to the fabricated steel as there is keen 
competition in that trade also. Would you admit the protection of that in¬ 
dustry also on the same grounds? 

Mr. Subedar. —The general position is this: once you adopt protection as 
part of the tariff s.vstem of your country, claims for protection would be put 
from many sources and some machinery would examine that claim from time 
to time and would grant it. We have every sympathy for the claims for 
protection which may be put forward on legitimate grounds by any industry, 
including the engineering industry. 

Mr. Ginwala. —You say there ought to be adequate protection. On what 
basis would you fix that protection? 

Mr. Subedar. —We would first of all protect them against dumping. 

Mr. Ginwala.—One of the principles of protection is that you must equalize 
the conditions of the cost of production in the two countries, that is to say, 
that the protection must amount to the difference between the cost at which 
a foreign article can be imported into this country and the cost at which it 
can be sold and nlhnufactured in this country at a reasonable profit, 

Mr. Subedar. —Yes. * 

Mr. Ginwala. —You admit that as the normal principle? 

Mr. Subedar. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Having got that you further suggest, I take it, that for 
abnormal conditions separate provision ought to be made? 

Mr. Subedar. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —That is to say, whilst the normal protection does not vary, 
abnormal protection may vary from time to time as conditions of exchange 
•etc., change? What machinery do you suggest should be fixed in order to 
vary that protection from time to time? 

Mr. Subedar. —The additional protection which may be necessary from time 
■to time might be given in two forms: it may not necessarily be in the form 
•of a tariff. 
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President .—^The primary point that Government will have to aaoertain is 
that the need for increased protection ’is essential. How is that to be 
ascertained? 

Jir. Subedar .—^We would advocate the same machinery as in the case of 
dountervailing duty for sugar. 

Mr. Ginwala .—^That is to say, you would give the executive Government 
power to enquire into these varying conditions from time to time and meet 
them by the imposition of an additional tariB. Is that what you mean? 

Mr. Subedar. —Yea. 

Mr. Ginwala .—May I remind you that here, in the case of countervailing 
duty, there is no real machinery to enable the Governor General in Council to 
make special enquiries and to impose certain duties, but there are other 
countries where they recommand that enquiries oshould take place into these 
conditions and recommendations should be made either by a Tariff Board or 
t Tariff Commission. . 

Mr. Subedar .—We would put it like this : that for this object alone, which 
may arise, say, in the month of February and then may not arise at all till the 
month of June and so on—w'e don’t know when it may arise again—I say 
for this object alone it is not possible to have a permanent body sitting, but if 
there is a permanent body in the shape of a Tariff Board sitting all the year 
round for other purposes as well, I should certainly think that this is a proper 
object to be entrusted to them. 

Mr. Ginwala .—There are so many different countries just now, take the 
United States of America for instance. There is not very much depreciation in 
their exchange and supposing they came here it may not be necessary to 
impose as much tariff on their imports as on Germany. Would you suggest 
that each country should have a separate tariff for a fixed period, or would you 
suggest that any commodity as it comes, irrespective of where it comes from, 
should pay the diflerence between what you take as the normal price and the 
price at which"it is imported into the country on each occasion? 

Mr. Subedar .—I understand that the machinery in the United States is 
such that it gives the Customs authorities power in the case of certain articles 
of seeing that an article is not imported into the United States at lower than 
the cost of production in the United States. 

Mr. Ginicala .—Pardon me, the Customs authorities have no authority. The 
President of the United States has got pow'er to change the duty, and once 
he changes it, the Customs authorities have the power to enforce it. It is 
always in that case preceded by an enquiry under the orders of the President 
of the United States. But the point is this. It is not clear to me whether 
you would fix your tariff for a particular period against each separate country 
or whether you would give the executive Government power to levy the duty 
•s the goods are imported into the country. 

Mr. Subedar .—If there is an enquiry it would take sbme time. If, on the 
other hand, the Custom? authorities have power it would be automatic. I 
believe the Customs authorities have the power to hold up the goods or to 
release the goods under a security pending an enquiry, "piey may have the 
power of releasing the goods under a security—a provisional duty as it is 
called. 

Mr. Ginwala .—This system of course means two sets of tariffs, first what 
we call normal protection; then an additional duty to meet abnormal condi¬ 
tions. Would you give the Customs authorities power to impose an additional 
duty and exact an additional duty from any importer who, for instance, has 
got his goods cheaper than he ou^t to have got from a particular country? 

Mr. Subedar.—1 would certainly give the Customs authorities power to 
hold up such goods whenever they come into this country and to release them 
on payment of a large amount of security and then refer the case to any body 
that may he constituted by the Government of India for this purpose. If 
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•enquiriea, I think it maj be neoeesaiy to have a body of men who would 
require considerable experience in examining such questions. 

Mr. Ginwcda .—Would you expect an enquiry by the Customs authorities 
with reference to each lot of goods imported, or would you fix the tariff 
generally for a certain period ? 

Mr. Subedar ,—I think that for a small difference the customs authorities 
would simply let the goods pass and draw the attention of the parties, but 
in the case of a larger difference they should hold up the goods and draw the 
attention of whoever may be the authority for the time being. What author¬ 
ity the Government of India should put for this purpose will depend on 
whether there is to be a permanent organization to look into the tariffs. After 
all, a Tariff Board, after they have finished their preliminary enquiries, would 
not constantly have to examine the general application. They would have to 
examine each specific case and an experienced body of men may be placed at 
Calcutta or Bombay. Our Chamber have not gone into the details of the con¬ 
stitution of this body which, I think, ought to be left to the Legislative 
Assembly when the occasion comes. 

Mr. Ginwala .—I take it that generally speaking you are of opinion that a 
special machinery should be devised which can meet the caae of imports under 
abnormal conditions? 

Mr. Subedar .—As a working suggestion we would throw out that a body 
of non-officials at each port should assist the Collector of Customs for this 
purpose. 

Mr. Ginwala .—^Would you suggest any safeguards for the prevention of 
fraud as to the price of imported goods? 

Mr. Subedar .—I think the Custom Act has already got a provision for 
confiscating all goods in the case of a false declaration. If you suggest that 
on account of the imposition of higher tariffs, more frauds might be per¬ 
petuated hereafter, and if in your opinion special powers are necessary for 
the Customs authorities, we would not object to the grant of such powers. 

Mr. Ginwala .—Having legard to the democratic form of Government which 
we are all aiming at, do you think that the executive Government should he 
entrusted with these powers? 

Mr. .S’abcdnr.—Democratic Government works to carry out the will of the 
people as mentioned in the Legislative Assembly. Democratic Government 
does not mean that there would be no executive authority anywhere. 

Mr. Ginwala .—Do you think the Executive Government ought to have this 
power ? 

Mr. Subedar.—I think it would be a salutary restraint on the abuse of 
these powers if they are exercised in consultation with a board of non- 
officials at each port. ' 

Mr. Ginwala.—There is one point in connection with the tariff and that 
is this; for foreign competition against local production of steel, Bombay it 
■more favourably situated than Calcutta for this reason that the iron and 
steel area is some distance from Bombay. Have you any proposals to make 
as to how this condition is to be met? I nftan the foreign competitor can 
sell cheaper in Bombay as against the local manufacturer than in Calcutta. 

Mr. Subedar .—We think that the principal manufacturers of steel ought 
to be enabled to compete at the principal ports by favourable freight condi¬ 
tions. This position, however, would become very acute when the production 
has increased very much and is able to supply a larger fraction of the coun¬ 
try’s requirements than at present. At that time we think that freight 
conditions ought to be made easier for the producing companies located in 
the iron area so that they may meet foreign competition in the principal 
ports. 

Mr. Ginwala.—That is to say yon would devise a system of preferential 
tariff from the industrial area to the principal ports? 

Mr. Subedar.—To some extent these tariffs should be given partly as a 
business proposition so that each Railway may be enabled to convey a larger 



•mount of traffic.' b; re^cing^ their rates to sobm extent. If the Bailtraga 
companies did not do it, we think it ^onld be the duty of the Ooveromeat 
of India to see that the conditions are equalized at the principal ports. 

Mr. Ginwala.—I don’t think you insist upon a sliding scale that you were 
talking about? 

Mr. Subedar.—We would hot insist upon the sliding scale being put in 
the present abnormal condition of the world, but otherwise we think it- 
■hould be a part of the principle that when any’country goes for protection 
definitely, then it should give out that the protection is not meant for all 
times but it is primarily to enable the industry to reach a measure of produc¬ 
tion enough to supply the country. 

Mr. Ginwala. —But if you (ell an industry that, do you think it would 
attract capital ? 

Ur. Sahsdar.—It would give a very unusual start to the people to come 
into the field and people who follow will not get the advantage at all. 

Mr. Ginwala. —When you mention the principle of adequate protection, 
you are referring to the principle which we have discussed, namely, that 
conditions should be equalized in the two countries and protection is for that 
purpose. So long as these conditions remain unequal protection will conti¬ 
nue. Then the question of sliding scale does not arise? 

Mr. Siibedar. —^It does not arise for many years to come. 

Mr. Oinwah. —With regard to the earmarking, I do not understand it. Ik 
is rather an acknowledged principle of finance that earmarking of particular 
items of revenue is considered bad finance. 

Mr. Subedar. —^As a normal expedient it is bad, but not for exceptional 
matters of the kind that we have before us. 

Mr. Ginwaal. —^That is to say, you would create a sort of insurance fund ? 

Mr. Subedar, —We would create a sort of fund to which the steel industry 
will look forward in case they are hard pressed by unfair conditions from outside. 

Mr. Ginwala. —^You are already devising two tariffs, you ate giving them 
adequate protection for normal conditions, you are also giving thp steel industiy 
protection against abnormal conditions, and now you are making provision in 
other directions. 

Mr. Snbedar. —The idea of the earmarking was that a portion of this may 
c used to assist the industry to avoid abnormal conditions. The protection 
,j be given to an industry under abnormal conditions would have the form of 
other additional tarifts and the adjustments at the ports by the machinery 
which we have discussed, or of a subsidy from this fund which would be kept 
aside. In case no such abnormal cases arise during the year then the fnnd 
would naturally lapse into the ordinary revenue balance of the country. 

Mr. Ginwala. —^I am afraid I cannot agree with you about the earmarking 
of finance under any conditions. 

Mr. Subedar.—'That is our view. Once the revenue from the taxing of the 
steel is absorbed in the ordinary finances <rf the country, it would be most 
difficult to get it out of the Ihnance Department, and in order that the 
Finance Department may not make unfair difficulties when the occasion came, 
we ought to indicate to that department that the first lien tp this money is on 
behalf of the steel industry, if it is a method of protecting steel which does 
not appeal to the Board, that is just a matter of opinion. 

Ur. Oinmala.—Yesterday an opinion was expressed by another Chamber 
on one point, and that was with regard to the amount of profit that would 
attract new capital to the industry, ft was stated that if the industry was able- 
to bold out a promise that it would return 7 per cent, on an average, ad^uate- 
capital would be attracted, whereas the Tata Iron & Steel Co. are claiming 
at least 10 per cent. What are the views of your Chamber in this matter? 

Mr. Subedar.—Did they mention 7 per cent, on an average or a mioimuns 
7 per cent.? 

Mr. Ginwala. —7 per cent, average. 
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Mr. Subedar.— If it is an average, it is certainly very low. We dcn’t 
think it would be sufficient to attract capital. 

Mr. Ginxeala. —When an industry is protected that is more or lesS' an 
assurance that a 7 per cent, average return would be made. 

Mr. Subedar. —An average 7 per cent, is very low. It ought to be the 
minimum if it is a matter of promise to the investors but, of course, all 
investors in steel well know that steel as an industry is liable to great 
fluctuations. 

Mr. Oinwala. —^The point i«, if the industry gets protection, why should 
they think that it is liable to fluctuations? 

Mr. Subedar. —It is protected against unfair attacks from abroad, but is 
not protected against competition from inside from other concerns in the 
country. 

Mr. Ginwala. —What would you consider as a reasonable return having 
regard to the conditions of the steel industry? 

Mr. Subedar. —We find that the Tata Iron and Steel Company have them¬ 
selves given 8 per cent, on an average in the past, and what the conditions 
in the future would be depend on the money rates in this country as well 
as money rates in foreign countries—these are important factors. As a work¬ 
ing basis we would put anything between 8 and 9 per cent, average. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Supposing you were floating a company for the promotion 
of a steel industry, the prospectus must set up— 

Mr. Subedar. —Everything set up in the prospectus is not always realised, 
but no investor is attracted to an industry in India if he does not expect to 
make something more than the rate of interest he earns from mortgages 
and so on. 

Mr. Ginwala. —What is the return that capital would expect before it is 
attracted to this industry. 

Mr. Ijal]i. —In an industry nothing less than 8 per cent. 

Mr. Ginxeala. —And if there is any risk they would expect to get more? 

Mr. Sxibedar. —^They would expect much more if the rate of interest went 
up. When Government were borrowing at 6 or 6i per cent, in Bombay, the 
expectation was very high. Now that Government are reducing their rate 
of borrowing the expectation becomes smaller. It varies with the current 
rate of loanable money. 

Mr. Ginxeala. —I want to ask a question about the general management of 
3i this industry. Do you think that the steel industry which is a long way ofl 
from Bombay—as a general rule do you think that it is an advantage? 

Mr. Subedar. —It would be better if an industry has always got the choice 
to go where the raw materials are or where the market is. We believe that 
the steel industry cannot be located anywhere else except where it is because 
it would otherwise have to transport all its raw materials. 

Mr. Ginwala. —As a business man.^what do you think of that? 

Mr. Subedar. —If the head office and works were at the same place, it 
would be an advantage. * 

Mr. Ginxeala. —Is there any insuperable objection to that, supposing you 
are a shareholder in that? 

Mr. Sxibedar. —^We are managing concerns located outside Bombay. We 
are looking after them properly from Bombay, i.e., textile factories. 

Mr.'.Gxnxmla. —^The textile industry is an advanced industry. It is an 
industry \^ich is asking for protection. 

Mr. Subedar. —That is true. 

Mr. Ginxeala. —So it has got to be differentiated. Taking the industry 
as a whole, what is your opinion as to the efficiency if the management and 
^e industry were located in one place? 

Mr. Subedar.— It I got your question correctly and if the question is thia: 
that if Government and the country generally were preparki to incur Gu 
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•acrifices involved in protection, would t^ey not be entitled to expect from 
the management a closer control than they have at present?—I think 
certainly if an industry is protected, the country would expect the Directors 
and controllers of that industry to show greater diligence than in the past 
in looking after the concern. Applying that to the present case, it would 
involve an assumption that Tatas have not been looking after, which assump¬ 
tion we would repudiate. 

Mr. Ginwala .—I am only talking generally. 

Mr, Subedar .—Take the wagon industry or the locomotive industry. If 
an industry came to the Government and the country and said “ give us 
protection,” then the Government and the country are entitled to tell them 
“ we will give you protection, we sympathise with you, we shall assist you 
and encourage you, but you must also exert yoiyself a little more than you 
have been doing in the past.” Certainly they are. 

Mr. Kal ^.—We have just been discussing the question of two kinds of 
tariff, a normal tariff and special tariff. I would suggest to you that this 
system of special tariff against dumping seems to me to be rather compli¬ 
cated. Would it not be better to substitute a simple system such as this? 
The object of safeguarding against dumping is to raise the price of the 
foreign commodity to the level of the price of the indigenous commodity. 
What would you say to a sort of tariff valuation, imposed say per ton, of 
Rs. 150? Whatever the cost in the foreign country may be, whatever the 
depreciation in currency may be, or whatever assistance the foreign Govern¬ 
ment may give, the tariff valuation of a ton of steel would be Rs. 150, and 
25 per cent, on this would mean something like Rs. 180 or 200 which is the 
price of the local commodity. Would it not simplify the whole thing? 

Mr. Subedar .—If I understand your question, it is this: whether it would 
not be better or more automatic if any lot of steel which comes to be imported 
into this country were taxed not at a percentage on the value but on a tariff 
valuation. 

Jlr. Kale .—On a fixed tariff valuation. 

Mr. Subedar .—It would only suffice to extract a larger duty from the 
importer, but not in some cases large enough to bring up the selling price 
to the current price in India. 

Mr. Kale .—That is to say, you don’t think that the gulf between the 
internal price and the extern.al price would be bridged? 

Mr. Subedar .—Not in all cases. It is certainly an improvement on sudden 
manipulation of tariffs, but it would not bridge the gulf in all cases. Sup¬ 
posing steel is imported at Rs. 60 a ton, then 33J per cent, on 160 would'-': 
be Rs. 50 more. Rs. 110 would be a great disadvantage to the local manu¬ 
facturers. It would be below the cost of production in this country. 

Mr. Kale .—Supposing the Customs authorities were empowered to alter 
the tariff valuation from time to time and to suggest additions (you have 
already said that some such power -will have to be given to the Customs 
authorities) have you anj objection? ^ 

Mr. Subedar .—We would favour the putting of power in the hands of 
Customs authorities assisted by ^ non-official Board mentioned by us by which 
they would be able to revise the tariff. If you have got a fixed tariff valua¬ 
tion, the plan ought to be that the cost of production in tjjis country ought 
to be reasonable, and that the Customs authorities ought to be guided by 
the cost of production in this country rather than by the invoice figure. 

Mr. Kale .—We assume that we know what the difference between the 
cost of production in this country and normally outside the country is, and 
that will be a factor in modifying the tariff valuation. Will that meet the 
case? 

Mr. Subedar .—Tariff valuation is a fixed thing whereas the duty will be 
changing. 

Mr. Kale .—Tariff valuation also may change in view of the changug 
conditions so as to bring up the price of the foreign commodity to the Idvel 
of the internal price. 
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Mr. Subedar. —If you will allow me to put it as a theoretical problem, it 
would be something like this. Supposing the cost of production in this 
country is Bs. 120, then the object of the power to impose a levy, which 
would be vested in the hands of Customs authorities with the safeguards 
mentioned by us, would be to hiing up the invoice price of the importer by 
such an amount as to make it Bs. 120 at all events. In all cases the variable 
item is the duty to he imposed on the amount in the tariff valuation. You 
may not meet it by changing the tariff valuation. You may meet it by 
varying the levy which the merchant would have to pay, and this would have 
the advantage of being known to merchants. 

President. —I am afraid I have failed to follow the proposal that is now 
being considered. 

Ur. Kale. —The proposal is that instead of having two tariffs there will 
he only one tariff, the object of which is to bring up the prices of the foreign 
•commodity to the level of the internal price whatever that may be. 

President. —Let us get at concrete figures. Would it work like this? 
The proposal is that the tariff valuation should be Bs. 160 a ton and the 
-duty is 33i per cent. Therefore the duty on steel is Bs. 50 a ton, that is to 
say, the steel that is coming from England, the c.i.f. price of which will be 
Bs. 150 would cost Bs. 200, and the Continental steel coming at Bs. 120 would 
also bear the same duty of Bs. 50. So one becomes Bs. 200 and the other 
Bs. 170. 

Mr. Subedar. —What Professor Kale suggests is different tariffs for 
different countries. 

President .—You suggest that it should be incumbent on the Customs 
authorities in the .case of every consignment to satisfy themselves as to the 
value and see and impose according to the value such rate of duty as is 
necessary to bring up the price to the standard figure? I am afraid it 
would mean a small army of Customs officers that would be necessary. 

Mr. Subedar. —If you will allow me to say on that subject, what we would 
say is this. What might be an expedient or a measure necessary for 
abnormal circumstances ought not to be reduced to a normal machinery, 
and our view is that the power given to the Customs authorities should be 
used only when there is an abnormal movement to dump down steel in this 
-country for some reason or other at a figure which the steel manufacturers 
in this country would regard as disastrous; whereas normally the level of 
duty to he imposed ought to be on the generous side so as to cover all small 
fluctuations. That is our position. 

Mr. Kale.—What I had in my mind was this. When we fix normal prices 
in the country and outside the country, the fluctuations that you are speak¬ 
ing of just MW will be taken into consideration, but when there are certain 
extraordina^ occasions and ns they will arise* ffom time to time, they may 
be met by the use of this extraordinary power which might bring up the 
price of the foreign commodity to the level of internal price. 

Mr. Subedar. —That is what we have suggested. This extraordinary 
power may be vested in the Customs authorities to the extent of their 
exercising it with the assistance of a non-oflffcial Board or, if the Legislative 
Assembly so desire, a special body appointed for that purpose. I would 
illustrate the case in point. Supposing France confiscates all the steel lying 
in Buhr as a war indemnity, then she will invariably try to send out that 
steel to markets at something below the ruling prices and will go on reducing 
the price until she can induce buyers. When there is such a campaign on 
foot, steel manufacturers and steel merchants in this country will have to 
move somebody and say “ here is a danger, somebody should come to our 
assistance and look into this danger.” Who that somebody should be is the 
tjuestion. You have now two proposals before you. One is that the Customs 
authorities should draw the attention ( f the Board, which will be a non-officio] 
Board sitting at each port^because s’lcji cases will happen only in ports—and 
the other is if there is a body of expert gentlemen with experience of these 
rpiostions sitting permanently to examine applications for protection or for 
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iieariftg cases of unfair conditions, then ihia expert bod; of inen or » 
permanent Tariff Board ma; go into that. 

Mr. Kale. —May I take it that you have gone into the details of the cost 
of production and the other figures which the Tata Company hare given? 

Mr. Subedar. —Yes, we have considered them and we think that 33i per 
cent, protection which the Tata Company require .... 

President. —Please confine yourself to Mr. Kale's question. Have you 
gone into the figures with regard to the cost of production and seen whether 
they are reasonable or not? 

Mr. Kale, —Do you consider that their overhead charges and depreciation 
charges are reasonable or fair? 

Mr. Subedar. —As far as we have seen, they seegi to us to be quite fair. 

Mr. Kale. —A complaint has been made that many of these charges are 

extravagant. Do you agree to that? Or do you think that they are not 

extravagant and that on the whole they are reasonable? 

Mr. Subedar. —We have already replied that the Committee has not 
considered the question from the point of view of the producer with minute 
attention, but as for the complaint that they are extravagant, it has been 
made by interested parties and ought not to receive the attention of the 

Board. I would illustrate the nature of the interested parties that are 

making complaints by drawing the attention of the Board to something that 
we find in the Special Supplement in the European Reconstruction—Section 
XV—Slanchester Guardian—Commercial—dealing with the steel industry. 
Speaking on Irehalf of British manufacturers, they sound a note of warning 
that India is going on to protection, that India has special facilities for the 
production of pig iron, and call upon the steel manufacturers of the United 
Kingdom to be on their guard cn the following words; “ The importance of 
small competitors may appear to be overdrawn, but as all of them without 
exception were customers of ourselves in pre-war days and as half of our 
steel was exported, it is of the utmost importance for us to watch these 
developments and be ready.” 

President. —May I ask what relevance this has to the question put by 
Mr. Kale? 

Mr. Subedar. —Professor Kale asked us whether we had heard of the 
complaint made in several quarters that protection should not be given 
because Tata’s management is wa.steful and their overhead charges are 
heavy. 

President. —Am I to understand that this article you are reading deals 
with that point? 

Mr. Subedar. —I am draw;ing the attention of the Tariff Board to the 
opinion pronounced by English manufacturers who are watching the situation 
in India with .some anxiety and concern, and the unfair agitation which 
has been put up against the proposal for protection could be very easily 
seen from the extracts wlych I was reading. 

President. —I really don’t see that it is relevant to Profesor Kale’s 
question. It would be better if you would try to answer his question 
directly. 

Mr. Subedar. —I have already mentioned that this complaint has come 
from interested quarters. 

Mr. Kale. —Is it your view that it is unfounded and that there are 
certain selfish motives behind it and that it must be discounted? 

Mr. Subedar. —To the extent to which it is inspired by fear of competition 
from India in the minds of British manufacturers. 

Mr. Kale. —^To that extent, the Tariff Board ought to discount this 
criticism? We got the information published with the view that it mig^t be 
criticised by the commercial public and also by consumers. It was our 
expectation that bodies like yours might go into these details and tell us 
exactly from your business experience how far these depreciation costs and 
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oTcrheod charges are reasonable and whether some.eccnoaiiee might be made. 
We expected that kind of information. 

Mr. Subedar .—In a general way, we consider the conditions under which 
steel is produced as fair and the conditions of competition which the industry 
has to meet as unfair, and therefore we think that protection should be 
giren. 

Mr, Kale ,—Do you think that though these charges might be slightly 
higher on account of peculiar conditions under which the industry is carried 
on, we should overlook them? 

Mr. Subedar .—We are inclined to think that these would be automatically 
reduced when production increased and increased production would be 
coming into operation soon. Should the Legislature find at a later date that 
they are not reduced and that steel manufacturers are making enormous 
profits from protection, we take it that the Legislature will always have the 
power to revise any arrangements which may be put; but we should not 
suggest to the Board to deter from making an unreserved recommendation 
on this occasion in view of these matters which would naturally be watched 
with greater interest in future than in the past. 

Mr. jfole.—About your idea of bonus being given to the industry from 
which money has been taken; the question I would ask is whether this money 
is contributed by the industry or by taxpayers generally. If it ought to go 
back to anybody, it must go back to taxpayers? 

Mr. Subedar .—The residuary enjoyer of that money is the taxpayer. 
What I had in my mind was this. Government is likely to make more 
money, if industries spring up in the country, by way of additional transport, 
income-tax, super-tax and local rotes. In order to establish a^ permanent 
source of additional revenue. Government has to make an initial sacrifice. 
It is a perfectly sound principle and it is also along lines of definite expe¬ 
rience of very many countries in the world. 

Mr. Kah.—My point is that it is a sacrifice made by the public and if 
the money is to go back to anybody, it should go gack to the people. 

Mr. Subedar.—I am taking that point. The country has to make that 
sacrifice with a view to build up its own economic life on lines which are 

good for the country. , . 

Mr. ITnlc.—Would you, therefore, suggest that the money should be spent 
on technical education? ft would be helping the industry if the money is 
spent on technical education. I cannot exactly understand how the money 
is to be returned to the industry by means of a bonus? 

Mr. Subedar.—yfe are suggesting bonus in case you are not putting an 
adequate protective duty. In case you are not inclined to tinker 
tariffs, then we suggest that bonus should be given from this fund. The 
moment you establish protection—we understand that several Corporations 
are willing to establish and have already got schemes in hand for increased 
production—these Corporations may be established and there will be increased 
traffic on Railways, there will ho increased parents of revenue, there will be 
increased emplo.yment to the people and increjsed prosperity generally. 
This prosperity would re-act favourably on the economic situation or the 
country, and in this way the State would regain anything which it may have 

Mr. Kale .—In answer to a question put to you, you said that industrial¬ 
ists would benefit by having an industry on the spot in this country com¬ 
pared with industries outside. Is it your experience that there are great 
difficulties to bo encountered in getting goods at the right time and that 
there are also exchange difficulties? Do you mean to say that if we have 
steel’ works in this country, yon can place your orders much more easily 
and get yonr goods much more easily than otherwise? 

Mr. Subedar:—I should not like to make a specific statement with regard 
to steel or any partioular industry, but generally speaking ourexperien^ 
IB that if we can lay our hands on materials required for an iml ufftr y in tnM 
country, we are in a fnuch safer positiolt all round j not merely with 
to time and transhipment, but also with regard to specifications, etc. It B 
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•Itogetber a safe thing for an industry to rely for any materials required on 
this country rather than to have it importeS from abroad. 

Mr, Kale. —May I take it that ultimately as consumers of steel you would 
consent to any high duty that may be absolutely necessary for giving 
adequate protection to the industry irrespective of consequences? 

Mr. Suhedar. —Certainly we would. I would agree to whatever was neces¬ 
sary to adequately protect this industry and to secure its definite establish¬ 
ment here for all times. , 

Mr. Kale. —You do not think that Government should be deterred simply 
by the increase that may take place in the price of some commodities and 
in the Railwqy charges and so torth? 

Mr. Suhedar. —We have already indicated that the increases will not be 
very much and to the extent there are increases thg Government should not 
countenance them. 

Mr. Mafher^. —I understand that you favour that protection should be 
given to the industry by means of a normal duty which is practically 
equivalent to the difference between the normal price of the imported article 
end the normal cost of production in this country? 

Mr, Suhedar. —Our general formtila was that adequate protection should 
be given. What that protection should be is to be determined for normal 
purposes and the working rate which has been suggested is 33J per cent. 

Mr. Mather. —My point is this: You contemplate a possible increase 
in the normal rate of protective duty if the price of the imported materials 
falls considerably below the price existing at the time when the duty is 
fixed. Y'ou have mentioned several possible causes for such a fall in price, a 
number of which would normally come within the scope of such a suggestion 
based on protectionist principles. Supposing the imported material fell in 
price, due to an improvement in the process of manufacture, would you 
regard that as justifying an increase in the protective duty? 

Mr. Suhedar.—if there was a definite improvement in the process of 
manufacture and if the country came to know that a particular fall was 
due to this, we would still ask the Gevernment to give protection, and at the 
same time call upon the steel manuf.acturers in the country to explain why 
they are not able to apply the new process and what are the difficulties. It 
would be a proper matter for enquiry. 

•Ifr., Mather. —W’ould you not give the steel manufacturers in this country 
the automatic incentive to adopt this process which would follow from 
leaving the duty as it stood? 

Mr. Suhedar. —We think that if the protection in this country is not in 
the hands of monopolists, then competitive conditions would always be there 
and some manufacturer or other will try to follow this new process and in 
that case the older ones would' suffer. 1 have no sympathy with the older 
ones if they suffer in the hands of the manufacturers in this country. 

Mr. Mather. —Unless some other ufanufacturer in the country adopted 
this newer and cheaper process, you think it might be desirable to allow the 
established manufacturers to continue on their own lines and give them 
enough protection ? 

Mr. Suhedar. —We should not like the manufacturers in this country to 
be wiped out by outsiders. 

Mr. Mather. —Even if they do not adopt the cheaper processes which 
were being applied in other countries? 

Mr. Suhedar. —anticipate that they would adopt these processes. Some 
of them more enterprising than the others and with greater facilities would 
adopt it, or new concerns m’ght be started for the purpose. I am not 
suggesting the licensing of the manufacture of steel. What I mean is that 
they should be absolutely free, and if tree conditions of competition exist 
in the country, that would be sufficient incentive to regulate the condition of 
protection to a fair level. 

Mr. Mother .—They have not always been immediately effective in some 
other countries. 
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No. 89. 


Bombay lion Merchants'Association. 


Wkitten. 

statement I.—liepreseiUaiion of the JInmhay Iron Merchants’ Association to 
the Tariff Board, dated the SOtk July 1923. 

I am directed by the Managing Committee of my Association to make you 
the following representation on behalf of the steel trade in general in Bombay 
which includes large and small importers, stockholders, brokers, upcountry 
Commission Agents, consumers and, etc. 

As Indians we are glad to see that the Government of India recogni.ses the 
necessity of giving protection of Indian industries against foreign competi¬ 
tion. We are proud of the efforts made by late Mr. J. N. Tata, to manufac¬ 
ture steel in India and most of our merchants supported the Tata Iron and 
Steel Company by freely and liberally taking up its shares. When the steel 
was manufactured, we were most anxious to import it to Bombay and did 
import large quantities during the war. After the war, cheap Belgiai^ and 
Germany steel began to be imported at £s. 16 per ton in 1919 to £s. 7 per 
ton in 1922 on c.i.f. basis. Exchange of Sh. 2-10 to Sh. 1-6 also favoured 
this import. Against this Tata Iron and Steel Company’s quotation was 
Rs. 280 in 1919 to Rs. 180 per ton in 1922. F.o.r. Bombay. Even the raising 
of import duty to 21 per cent, .and subsequently to 10 per cent, gave no 
benefit to the Indian steel in the Bombay market. We, however, find that 
the levy of 10 per cent, dutv coupled with the increase of railway freight 
from Bombav to Delhi and Punjab to about Rs. 2-8 per cwt. has prevented 
those province.s from buying from the Bombay market and our niformation 
is that 'I’ata Iron and Steel Coniiiany are able to capture those markets for 
their products. If the Board finds that their products can easily be absorbed 
by the United Provinces, Punjab and other places in India which get the 
benefit of Railwav Concession in freight, there is, in the opinion of my 
Association, no need for further increase of duty to give protection to Tata 
Iron and Steel Company’s products at least on this market The present 
dutv of 10 per cent, has added a heavy burden on the agriculturists, factory 
owners, builders and other users of iron and steel in the 
Bombay Port which roughly includes Gujerat, Kathiawar, Cuteh, Rajputana, 
Deccan, Karnatic, Central Provinces up to Nagpur. It has dislnc.ated trade 
and taken away from this market the important customers from Cawnpore, 
Agra, Delhi, Hathras, and Punjab. Thus Bombay trade and consumers are 
already hard hit by the 10 per cent, duty and would resent any further 
increase of duty. , 

If, however, the Board thinks it necessary to give further protection to 
the Company my Committee submit that ft subsidy shoiild to granted from 
Imperial revenue but a further increase of duty would be disastrous to the 
trade and consumers. In any case my Committee has strong reasons to 
believe that even with high tariff, the company will not be able to sell its 
steel in Bombay market against Continental Steel. It is said that the latter 
is subsidised by the Continental Governments and are dumped on our markets. 
From inquiries made we have got reliable information that this is not correct 
We attach copies of letters received by Messrs. Tnvedi and Co., ““c « 
importing firms, here. This will clearly show that the dumping theory is 
not correct at least so for as Germany is concerned. My Committee is not 
in a position to say why Indian Steel Company would be ® ° . 

on their own legs against continental competition, even with tariff P 
but that is their opinion from the way in which Continental S ee 
to capture Indian market from British and American Steel manu 
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Besides my Committeer understand that the Tata Iron and Steel Company do 
not manufacture low quality steel equal t* Continental steel. Ita ambition 
is to compete against British steel which is not much imported in our 
market. So it requires protection against the latter and not against the 
former and therefore there is no sense in taxing the former highly since it Is 
not the competitor of the Tata Steel. 

Our last request to the Tariff Board is that whatever duty is decided to 
levy on the imported steel, to give protection to Indian steel, the protection 
should extend only to such articles of iron and steel as are manufactured in 
India in a sufficiently large scale and not to all articles of iron and steel 
imported. Indian Steel Company at present manufacture only rails, bars, 
angles, tees, channel, pig iron, wires and wire-nails while such articles as 
rods, plates sheets,'black or galvanised are not manufactured here and even 
if they are manufactured in future they are not li|fely to be on a large scale. 
My Committee feel therefore, that it does nobody any good to tax such 
articles imported from abroad and hopes that the Tariff Board will take this 
matter into consideration if they decide to levy increased duty on steel im¬ 
ported from abroad. 

My Committee would be glad to send its representative for examination 
before the Board if it is desired. 


Statement II.—Letter from Mr. G. II. Tricedi, to the Secretary, Tariff 

Board. 

1 have the honour to hand you herewith a copy of my* written evidence 
which 1 propose to give to-morrow. As I was busy with my Council election 
I am rather late and hope to be excused. 


I am the Secretary of the Bombay Iron Merchants’ As.sociation. I am a 
graduate of the Bombay University. I was a Member of the last Legislative 
Council. I am a Member of the Executive Committee of the Indian Mer¬ 
chants’ Chamber- and of the Advisory Board of the Bombay Industries 
Department. 

1 have been connected with the steel trade in Bombay for the last twenty- 
three years. Before the War, I was a Salesman for steel business of a big 
Cerman Firm established in Boiqbay. Since 191.5 I have been doing import 
business in steel under the name and style of Trivedi and Company. I have 
got branches in Karachi and Calcutta and I have an Office in Belgium. Thus 
I know the steel trade and its requirements both here and in the steel ex¬ 
porting countries like America, England, Belgium, Prance and Germany 

Merchants of my As.sociation take interest in the indigenous steel industry 
and largely subscribed to the capital of the Tata Iron and Steel Company at 
the time of its formation. They would naturally do everything in their 
power to help the industry. Before the War India used to buy its steel 
requirements mostly from Belgium and Germany. 

According to the Table II on page >63 of the Representation submitted to 
the Indian Tariff Board by the Tata Iron and Steel Company, Limited, there 
was a total import of aboilt 10 lakhs -tons in India last year. Of these 30 
per cent, was from England and .70 per cent, from the Continent. Pre-war 
import of railway steel materials was 244,000 tons (see page 67) whereas steel 
import for Government requirements was 40,000 tons. Government 

and Railway requirements would amount roughly to 3 lakhs tons. lata 
Iron and Steel Company at present manufacture about 130.000 tons and 
when Greater Extensions are completed they hope to manufacture 4 lakhs 
tons. Thus if Government and Railway Companies are made by the Legi^ 
lative Assembly to buy all their steel in India at their market price, even if 
it be higher than English steel price as was done in Australia (see page 4) 
there would be no necessity of levying further duty on imported steel. Tats 
Iron and Steel Companv were not justified in the interest of their sh are- 

• Nots.—T he draft of Mr. Trivedi’s written evidence has been formnUy 
approved by the Committee of the Bombay Iron Merchants’ Association. 
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holders to supply to Government and Railway Companies steel below marke. 
price while they quoted higher price to steel merchants^ If they, had charged 
them proper price they would not have come to grief. As British steel ts 
mostly £2 higher in price than Continental and as the Tata Iron and Steel 
Company manufacture steel to British Standard only and as 60 per cent, of 
their present outpait and 20 per cent, of their output later on will be rails, 
if Government and Railway Companies are made to buy all their steel re¬ 
quirements in India only at the market price, there would be no necessity of 
levying any additional duty and if there is, it would not be as high as 23J 
per cent. 

The Tata Iron and Steel Company could not supply iron and steel to the 
Bombay Iron market before the War. During the War I was the first mer¬ 
chant to supply their steel to the Bombay market, but when the Continental 
steel began to be imported again in Bombay after the Armistice, Indian steel 
could not compete with it. 

Before the Ruhr occupation, the import price of steel bars which is the 
principal article of import from the Continent w'as about £7 per ton, which 
with 10 per cent, customs duty and Rs. 2-4-0 per ton of Port Trust dues 
and with clearing charges came to about Rs. 120 per ton. On account of 
the Ruhr occupation it increased to Rs. 150 per ton, and now it is going 
down and in about six months’ time it will go back to Rs. 120, whereas Tata 
Company’s price, f.o.r. Bombay is aliout Rs. 200 per ton. If duty is further 
increased by 23j per cent., the import price would rise from Rs. 120 to 
Rs. 150 per ton, so that even with the full protection given, the Company 
will not be able to compete against Continental steel. Any further duty, 
therefore, oil Continental steel imported in Bombay will not benefit the 
Company and will only tax the Bombay Presidency Consumer unnecessarily. 
The present increase of duty from 2i per cent, to 10 per cent, since 1923 
has enabled Tata Iron and Steel Company to capture the Upper India 
Market on account of railway concession freight. The Upper India Iron 
Merchants from Cawnpore, Delhi, Agra and Lahore used to be very big 
buyers in the Bombay Iron Market. Xow they buy direct from the Tata 
Iron AVorks and the Company ought to bo satisfied with this position. If 
necessary, further concession in Railw.ay freight siiould lie secured to them 
to enable them to supply the Upper India steel demand. The Company may 
also justly aspire to meet the demands of Calcutta Iron JIarket to a certain 
extent and for this purpose a higher duty, say of about 5 per cent., may be 
levied on steel imports in Calcutta, if this is justified by the circumstances 
but I am sure the Board is convinced that any further increase in dut;? will 
not enable the Company to supply steel to Bombay till their prices are 
reduced hy 25 to 40 per cent. 

My Association is not against Government helping this very useful national 
industry, but they submit that as 00 per cent, of the Company's present 
output in steel is rails and as in this article their competition is against 
British steel, increased duty may be levied on this article only. T have 
carefully read Mr. Peterson's evidence and I find that he also asks for 
protection against British steel. In fact. Tata Iron and Steel Company have 
always aimed at supplying Government and Baalway wants. Both these 
customers have always imported British steel. They hardly or never buy 
Continental steel and therefore increased (futy should be levied on British 
steel rails, joist®, angles, tees and plates to enable the Company to supply all 
Government and railway requirements in steel, which amounts to 2 lakhs 
tons per year. But the bazaar articles, such ns bars, plates, sheets, 'odB, 
beams, angles, tees, hoops and corrugated sheets, should not be taxed as the 
Company has never been able to suppl.v Bombay bazaar requirements in 
these articles and even if they do aim they would never be able to do so 
unless their price comes down to Rs. 120 f.o.r. Bombay, and even lower 
for pre-war price of Continental steel bars was £5 per ton, which with 10 
per cent, duty and other charges would come to about Rs. 90 per ton. 1 
fmoo T have said sufficient to fouvince the Board that the Company will not 
be able to capture Bombay Steel Market even if 23J per cent, increased duty 



be levied on Ck>ntinental steel. This or higher duty.may be levied on British 
steel rails and other steel articles required by Government and Railway 
Companies, and that the present levy of TO per cent, has enabled the Com¬ 
pany to capture Upper India Steel market and that a small increase of duty 
may be levied on steel imported in Calcutta. 

Personally I am in favour of giving protection to such a useful national 
industry. It would be a pity if it were left to die by foreign competition, 
but as the competition is with British steel and not with Continental, which 
the trade and the country mostly uses, protection should be given against 
British steel import. Out of patriotic motives, ‘British officials in Govern¬ 
ment Departments and in incorporated Bodies like Port Trust, Improvement 
Trust and Railway Companies always order British steel material although 
Continental is cheaper and equally efficient. The country can, therefore, 
out of equally patriotic motives very well afford to pay 25 per cent, more 
on these materials in order to help Indian industry. Thus British steel im¬ 
ports would be checked and stopped and after some years the Company will 
be able to sell its steel as cheap as British without this 25 per-cent. levy. 

As regards the cost of production, I have made some enquiry in Belgium 
and beg to hand over two letters which show that in Belgium the cost of 
labour, etc., for producing one ton of steel from ore and coke is only 2U per 
cent., whereas Tata’s cost is very much higher. In my opinion, the Company 
made an initial mistake in consulting American Experts and following their 
advice. Americans are known to be men having big and costly schemes. They 
should have consulted Continental Experts who produce cheap steel. Even 
now if German or Belgian Experts would be brought, the cost of superior 
labour would be at once reduced by at least 50 per cent. I was one of those 
-■who joined in the demand made by Mr. Antia in 1916 or 1917 of replacing 
costly Americans by training Indians, but the Comiiany was very slow in 
acceding to it. One other defect in the Company’s management is the 
absence of any man who understands steel business on the Hoard of Direc¬ 
tors. It is preposterous to think that Cotton Merchants, null-owners, bankers 
and Dewans of Native States are able to understand how steel industry is to 
be run. Naturally they have to depend on the advice of costly American 
Manager or a Consulting Engineer. If cheap Continental trained superior 
labour is imported and a Manager with Continental experience is brought 
in and if on the Board of Directors there are some few men understanding 
steel industry, the cost of production will be much reduced. 
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statement III. — Letter, iated November iOth, W2$, from Mr. Trivedi, to the 

Tariff Board. 

As desired by Mr. Ginwalla 1 beg to hand you enclosed 8 invoices of rail* 
with a letter and 11 invoices of steel bars in originals which kindly return 
after inspection and noting the contents, it necessary.* 


* Extracts printed below. 


I'lXtraot from original invoices forwarded by Mr. G. B. Trivedi, Bombay, for 
the information of the Tariff Board. 


Date of Invoice. 

Article purchased. 

Quantity 

purchased. 

Price paid. 



Tons. 

fi .8. d. 

26tl) July ld20 • 

Continental mild 4teel bars (assortment 
slniilat tospccitlcation No. 45). 

50 

29 0 0 per ton. 

2dth Almost 1020 • 

1 mile trank 40 lb. rails including 
fibhpl->tca, bolts and uuU. 

•• 

24 0 u „ 

4th Octohcr 1920 . 

i mile track, rails weighing 40 IbR. per 
yard including bolts, nuts, fish- plates, 
dogspikf'K. 

•• 

23 0 0 „ 

6th November 1920 

Cd)rtthicotal basic steel bars (specifica¬ 
tion No. 45). 

100 

19 15 0 

29tli November 1020 

Continental ba-'ic steel bars, 2J''x J' x 
17’.oog. 

400 

17 10 0 

15th December 1920 

Continental Iwlc ste 1 bars,2J"' x i' X 
0" margin. 

400 

17 0 0 „ 

I6th December 1920 

Ooniinontal < asic Bieel bars (speclilca- 
tjon No. 4110). 

200 

15 16 0 

.*^0111 March 1921 a 

Continental mild steel bars from sq. 

to 21' uq. 17 feet long. 

60 

11 10 0 „ 

4tli May 1921 , 

ContJnenUl niiJd steel bars 2i' x K X 
17' 2" long. 

300 

10 10 0 

iOtb Augu'st I02i . 

Continental basic steel bars (speefflea- 
tiun to follow). 

1,000 

9 0 0 o 

lOth November 1921 

German rail's with neccMaryOsh-platcg, 
bolU, nuts and dog'spikes. 

100 

9 0 0 „ 

23rd November 1921 

Continental mild steel bars (spccifl^a- 
tloD to follow). 

50 

8 16 0 

CU) September 1922 

Continental mild steel bars (Messrs. 
Trlv.'diA Co.’b specification No. 20). 

25 

8 12 6 

22nd November J922 

Continental mild steel bars (Me'^srs. 
Tn* edi Cp.’B speeiilcation No.^ 19). 

• 98 

7 2 0 M 


APPENDIX A. 

(Enclosure to Statement I.) 

In reference to a circular letter issued last year by the Tata Iron and 
Bteel Company, Limited, asking for protection of their industry by increas¬ 
ing still further the heavy export duty on all iron and steel imported into 
India on the grounds that unfair competition was being caused by the dumping 
of German parcels on the market, I beg to inform you that during my 
present visit to Europe, I have carefully investigated this matter. 

yoi. III. 2 Q 




First, would catt jttontion to tlie attached o&cial statement from tlie 
^ (Jprmaii C'oiitrolitjr of fonous exports of some of tlie largest works in Oermany, 
the tr^jislution of which reads as follows: — 

“ In reference to die request of the works ‘ August-Thyssen-Hatte ’ 
in Hamburg, I beg to confirm herewith that the German rolling-works whose 
aeliveries lor foreign countries are under my control, do not quote any cheaper 
prices for Bara, Joists, Bails, Sheets, etc., for sale to India, than to any 
other foreign country. All the sales and quotations for foreign countries 
go through me so that I am in a poaition to control all the priee.s and 
that I can give above declaration in good faith. 


Yours faitl\fully, 

’(Signed) Der Beichs Kommissar fur die Eisenwirthsohaft. 


Secondly, I have discussed this matter with leading experts in the iroti and: 
steel trade, and I find that they are all agreed that German competition in 
India and elsewhere has not been in the nature of dumping. In fact, during 
quite a considerable period latterly, German prices have not oven been of a 
competitive nature, and it is only occasionally that their works have been 
able to make large sales on the open market. 

Thirdly, I have spent considerable time in examining statistics of works 
on the Continent and in Great Britain, also their methods of dealing with 
the recent abnormal conditions, with the result that I am convinced that the 
ability of the.s6 works to sell at low rates is entirely due to efficient iiiiinfige- 
ment, astute purchases of raw materials, and most especially to the efforts 
ot the ^ directors themselves who have worked uncea.siugly to cope with 
difficulties as tliey arise, and who.se own energy and brains have been 
devoted to the development of their industry, in many cases without remu¬ 
neration, and in many more at a continual pecuniary loss to themselves. 

Fourthly, the majority of people with w'horn I have discussed this matter 
have expressed great surprise that India with its cheap labour, low cost of 
raw materials and moderate taxation, has had to raise .such a questiom 
Oenotal opinion here is that steel ought to be produced in India at a con¬ 
siderably lower cost than in Europe. 

Fifthly, perusal of the annual reports of the most important works, shows 
that success in meeting competition after the terrible effect of the slunqx 
in 1921 has been achieved by clever organisation both of administration and 
of manufacture. 

It is therefore my considered opinion that the effect of raising the import 
duty on iron and steel still further will reflect on the poor consumer in 
India and on the general development of various Indian industries which are 
so largely dependent on cknip iron and steel for their prosperity. 


APPENDIX B, 

{Undosure to Statement II.) 

In view of the proposed increase of import duties in India, we beg to 
inform you that we have been making enquiries concerning the percentage of 
labour cost intervening m the first cost of manufacture of 1 ton of steel in 
Jelgium. We have received the desired information from the official body 
m 1 elgium, namely Comite Central Industriel de Belgique, representative 
of ail the steel manufacturers of this country, encloa® tte crigina) 
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letter from this body and shall be glad if you will us# it for any' legitimata 
purpose. 

Touts faithfully, 

SOCIllTfi ANONYME GEO. CISSY & CO., 
I’Administrateur-diUgue. 

GEO. CISSY & CO. 


Iteferences ' —G.G.—It.O. 8. 


Bruxelles, le 29 octobre 1923. 


8. A. GEO. CISSY et Co., 

7, Place Averto, 
Anvers. 


Messieurs, 


TABIF COUANIEB CES INCES. 


En possession de votre lettre du 26 courrant nous avons I'honneur do vous 
informer (ju’en partant du minerais et du coke, le rapport entre les salaires 
totaiix payes ivux ouvriers et le prix de vente des produits metallurgiques, 
e«t, dans les circonstances actuellcs, d’environ 20 pour cent. 

Cette proportion s’entcnd naturellement pour les marchaudises prises b 
I’usine cm, ce qui revient a peu pres au mcine, livrcies f.o.b. Anvers, et il 
cst bieu cntendu dans votre ca« que vous auriez a ajouter au prix de vente 
ainsi conipris, los frais do transport jusqu’a destination, pour en tirer urn 
nouveau pourcentage qui sera naturellement assez sensiblement infetieur i 
cclui qui prcicede, 

Veuillez agreor. Messieurs, I’expredsion do ncja sentimento distingues.- 


Le Directeur General Adjoint, 


(Illegible.) 




Oral evidence ^of Mr. G. B. TRIVEDI, representing the 
Bombay Iron Merchants Association, recorded at 
Bombay on the 19th November 1923. 

PresideMt .—^You have come to-day, Mr. Trivedi, I understand, as the repre¬ 
sentative of the Bombay Iron Mercliants Association. 

Mr. fm-crf#.—Yes. 

President .—Can you tell us how many firms are members of that Association? 

Mr. Trivedi. —About 40. 

President. —Is it an old established Association that has been going on for 
some time? 

Mr. Trivedt. —It was established in 1916 or 1917. 

President. —Can you tell us approximately what were the quantities of iron 
and steel the different members of your Association imported during the year? 

Mr. Trivedi. —I think we imported about 2^ lakhs of tons in Bombay. 

President. —That is iron and steel of all kinds? 

Mr. Trivedi. —Yes. 

Mr. Mather. —Through the agency of members of your Association? 

Mr. Trivedi. —Yes. 

President. —Is that roughly the total imports of Bombay? 

Mr. Trivedi.~\i is something less because there are other engineering firms 
who import also. 

President. —Wliat tlie members of your Association import is not the whole 
importation: it is something less’' 

.Mr. Triirdi —Yes. 

Piesident. —You have .said in the written statement “ As Indians we are 
glad to see that the Govermnent of India recognises the necessity of giving 
protection of Indian industries against toreign competition As regards the 
steel industry, speaking as meirlianls you are not quite so sure? 

Mr. Triiedi —Steel trade I meant 

Prc.'^idenf. —The point I would like to put is this: if you are going to have 
nrotective duties it must mean a certain amount of restriction in the import trade. 

.Mr, Trivedi .—Therefore, I do not advocate full increase of duty but T also 
recommend bonus or bounties. 

President. —I recognise that, but even supposing it were done entirely by 
means of bounties or sub.sidies it would mean a reduction in the total imports. 

Mr. Trivedi. —Yes. It would 

President .—That is to say, part of the steel that is imported at present 
would bo replaced liy the steel manufacUiied in this country. 

Mr. Triiedi. —Yes. 

President. —So that you recognise tliat ilie i^olicy of protection must to a 
certain extent interfere with your business as merchants? That is inevitable. 

Mr. Trivedi. —Yes. 

President. —Therefore, the mere fact that there may be a certain amount of 
restriction of trade is not in itself an objection to protection. 

Mr. Trivedi. —Not to our Associition. 

President. —You have told us that after the war, cheap Belgian and German 
steel began to be inerted at £16 per ton in 1919 and the price steadily declined 
to £7 per ton in 1922 on c. i. f. basis. Can you tell us what articles you refer 
to : that is the basic price ? 

Mr. Trivedi.- —Steel bars is the chief item of import. 

President. —For what purpose is the steel that the members of your Asaocia- 
tion import used chiefly? 

('612 ) 
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Mr. Trivedi. —It is used in agriculture and in building. 

President. —^You also import joists, angles and so on. 

Mr. Trivedi. —Yes. 

President. —What happens to the bars that you import? Where do they 
go to chiefly? 

Mr. Trivedi. —In building: blacksmiths and agriculturists have to use them. 
They are chiefly used for building purposes and for agricultural purposes. 

President .—That is to say, the latter class will go out into the bazaar trade 
and will gradually reach the village blacksmith and the small people who use 
iron and steel up country? 

Mr. Trivedi. —Yes. 

President. —In 1922 you have told us the price s>i bars went down to £7 a 
ton. How has the price moved since then? 

Mr. Trivali. —It remained so up to the occupation of the Buhr. After the 
Ruhr occupation it went up to £9 and it is now again going down, and I 
estimate that in about six months it will again go down to £7. 

President.—Is that the c. i. f. price? 

Mr. Trivedi. —Yes. 

President. —What is the price to-day? 

Mr. Trivedi. —£8-5. 

President. —For imported Continental bars? 

Mr. Trivedi. —Yes. 

President. —In comparing the two years 1922 and 1923, was the importation 
of Continental steel larger in 1922 or 1923? 

Mr. Trivedi. —In 1922 it was larger. 

President. —There has been some reduction in importations this year? 

Mr. Triiedi. —Yes. 

President. —Do you ascribe that to the higher price ? 

Mr. Trivedi. —Yes ; also to the difficulty of getting goods from the Ruhr : 
the principal importation was from the Ruhr. 

President. —I will come to that later on. After all, if there was less steel 
consumption that must depend on the ability of the consumer to purchase. Do 
you think that the rise in price from £7 to £9 had the effect of reducing con¬ 
sumption ? 

Mr. Trivedi. —Yes. I think so. 

President .—Can you give us the actual figures of Ihe importation during the 
two years? Take bars, for instance. 

Mr. Trivedi. —-It is given in Tatas’ statement. (Page 63) 214,000 tons up to 
the end of 1923 (March). 

President. —Have you got figures for the first eight months of 1923? 

Mr. Trivedi. —No. 

President. —No doubt we can get it from the trade returns. 

Mr. Trivedi. —Yes. 

President. —Then in 1922 where did the greater part of the Continental steel 
come from? 

Mr. Trivedi. —Nowaday.s it comes mostly from Belgium, Lorraine and 
Luxemburg. 

President. —I n 1922 ? 

Mr. Trivedi. —The gieater part came from the Buhr and Belgium. 

President. —Have you actually- verified that, or are you speaking from your 
general knowledge or with reference to Trade Journals? 

Mr. Trivedi. —Yes. From my general knowledge. 

President. —^Your impression is that it came mostly from Belgium and the 
Ruhr? 



Mt. Trivedi. — Yes. 

President. —But did the steel that came fiom the Ruhr come from a German 
port? 

Mr. Trivedi. —It came from Antwerp. Even before the war German steel 
used to come from Antwerp mostly. 

Mr. Mather.—X)id it not come from Rotterdam? 

Mr. Trivedi, —Very little. The chief ports were Hamburg, Bremen and 
Antwerp. 

President. —Then a little further on you say “ Even the raising of the import 
duty to 2i and subsequently to 10 per cent, gave no benefit to the Indian steel 
in the Bombay market. They however found that the levy of 10 TCr cent, 
duty coupled with the increase of railway freight from Bombay to Delhi and 
tlie Punjab to about Rs. 2-8 per cwt. prevented those provinces from buying 
from the Bombay market and their information was that Tata Iron and Steel 
were able to capture those markets for their products.” Is it your suggestion 
that the railway freight from Jamshedpur to Delhi is a good deal less than that 
tor the imported stun from Bombay to Delhi. 

Mr. Trivedi. —Yes. 

President. —Have you got any figures to put before the Board? 

Mr. Trivedi. —I have calculated the freight from Bombay to Delhi at Rs. 2-8 
per cwt. 

President. —All you have said is ” the increase of railway freight from 
llombay to Delhi and Punjab is about Rs. 2-8 per cwt.” You have not said 
what the freight from Jamshedpur to Delhi is. 

Mr. Trivedi. —That is given by Tatas here. It is something like Rs. 12 a ton 

President. —^What have you got to pay per ton from Bombay to Delhi? 

Mr. Trivedi. —Rs. 60. 

President. —And your case is that it is only Rs. 12 for Tatas. But is that 
a figure you are certain of ? 

Mr. Trivedi.— 'they have given Rs. 154 and it will be now Rs. 20 at the 
most. 

President. —You are quite definite in your answer. You say you have to 
pay more from Bombay to Delhi. If it is so, it means an advantage of about 
Rs. 35 a ton and the import duty on the steel comi^ in at £8 would be Rs. 12. 
That is to say, the total advantage would he Rs. 47 a ton. Tata’s steel is,able 
to undercut Continental steel? 

Mr. Trivedi. —^Yes. 

President. —^Well, now, further on in your representation you say “ In any 
case my committee has strong reason to believe that even with the high tarin 
the Company will not be able to sell its steel in the Bombay market against 
the Continental steel ”. Now if the duty were I’hised from 10 to 3^ per cent, 
it would mean, supposing that we again take £8 as the c. i. f. price, Rs. 40 
a ton advantage, uitt the other hand of course the nearer yon get to Bombay 
the greater the reduction would have to be on the freight from Jamshedpur, so 
that within the Bombay area the actual advantage th^ would enjoy would be 
something less than Rs. 40. Supposing the duty was 40, then if it was in 
Bombay itself you would have to take on Rs. l&^-Jhe freight which the Continental 
steel would not have to pay—so that actual advantage would be about Rs. 25. 
Is it on that basis that yon have arrived at the conclusion that Tata's aleel 
cannot compete in Bombay? 

Mr. Trivedi. —In mv second statement I have explained the matter fully. 
Have you got that statement. I sent it to Prof. Kale as I did not know tne 
address of the Secretary. 

[The statement* was read from the Chair.] 

President.—Before we go any further, I would like to put this question. 
Has this written statement been approved by the Bombay Ir<m Merctints 
Association ? 


'Statement ![. 
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Mr. Trivedi. —Yes. 

President. —It does not purport to l>e so. It is written entirely in your ovm 
name from beginning to end. 

Mr. Trivedi. —It has been written on the lines approved by them. 

President. —It does not say so. 

Mr. Trivedi. —It has been drafted on the lines approved by them; they left 
it to me. 

President .—In that case it should have been said so because from beginning 
to end opinions are expressed as your personal opinions. 

Mr. T%ivedi. —No. 

President. —Pardon me, they are. 

Mr. Trivedi. —I have given facts here to substantiate the first statement of 
the Association. 

Mr. Ginviala. —Would it be difficult for you to place this matter before a 
meeting of the Board of your Association and have their format sanction? 

Mr. Trivedi. —That can be done to-morrow. I placed this before you as 
I thought it would help the Board. 

President. —I think it would be better if you did that because as it stands 
at present there is literally nothing to show that this is the opinion of the Associa¬ 
tion. 

Mr. Trivedi. —But the statement as a whole is merely an amplification of 
the first statement of the Association. 

President.—Here is your letter to the Tariff Board “I have the honour to 
send you herewith 3 copies of my written evidence which I propose to give 
to-morrow. I was busy with my Council election. I am rather late and hope to 
be excused.” There again there is no reference to the Association. I think it 
would be desirable, if it is to be taken as the opinion of the Association, that 
it should be definitely approved by your committee. 

We diverged on to this when we were dealing with the question of railway 
freight. You had expressed an opinion that even with a high protective duty 
the Tata Co. would not be able to compete on the Bombay side with the imported 
steel? 

Mr. Trivedi. —Yes. 

President. —^What I put to you was this : taking the c. i. f. price of Rs. 120, 
the duty at 33^ per cent, would be Rs. 40, but in Bombay the advantage of 
Rs. 40 a ton which the Tata Co. enjoyed would be reduced by the railway 
freight to about Rs. 25 a ton and I asked whether it was on that basis that 
Rs. 25 a ton would be an insufficient advantage that you thought that the 
Tata Iron and Steel Co. would not compete in Bombay. 

Mr. Trivedi.—1 took my basis not £8 but £7 because this is what my 
experience shows would be the -price for a long time, and therefore I calculated 
that with the full protection as asked for the price will come to Rs. 150, whereas 
the Tata Co.’s price is Rs. 200, and only when they come down to Rs. 150 will 
there be some advantage. Till then the consumer would be unnecessarily taxed. 

President .—That is to sl.y, to sell at Bombay at Rs. 160 they must be able to 
sell at Jamshedpur at Rs. 135? , 

Mr. Trivedi. —^Yes. 

President. —Apparently your view is that it was the inctease of the duty 
to 10 per cent, that enabled the Tata Co. to capture the up-country market ? 

Mr. Trivedi. —Coupled with the concession freight and the increase of ordinary 
freight there has been since the war. 

President. —The increase in duty was made in March 1922? 

Mr. Trivedi. —Yes. 

President. —When did the increase in freights take place? 

Mr. Triiedi. —About the same time, 1 think. 

President. —What were the freights before? 

Mr, Trivedi. —I think they have increased the freights by about 60 per cent. ■ 
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Mt. G^mwjfl/a.—Surely not. I tliink it was 25 per cent, on the last increase 

Mr. Trii edi. —I am not sure about that. 

President. —Can you give us any figures showing the reduction in the amount 
of steel that was sent up-country from Bombay to Delhi as between 1921 and 1922 ? 

Mr, Trhedi. —No, I cannot give you figures. J will make enquiries in the 
market but U. P. buyers all say that they buy direct now. 

President. —You know from your own experience that your customers in the 
Punjab and the U. P. do not come to you now? 

Mr. Trivedi. —No. 

President. —At any rate not to the same extent? 

Mr. Trivedi. —Yes. 

PresideMt. — I take it there are certain kinds of steel that the Tata Co. do 
not produce? 

Mr. Trivedi. —Yes. 

President. —Naturally there is still a demand ui the up-country for imported 
steel of these kinds? 

Mr. Trivedi. —Yes. 

President. —At the end of your original representation you say that, if pro¬ 
tection is considered necessary, it should extend only to such articles of iron 
and steel as are numufactured in India on a sufficiently large scale and not 
to articles of iron and steel imported. Then you go on to say “ the Indian 
Steel Companies at present manufacture only rails, bars, angles, tees, channel, 
pig iron, wires and wire nail.« while such articles as rods, plates, sheets, black 
or galvanized, are not manufactured here.” Have you acquainted yourself with 
the plan.s of tlie Tata Co. for this kind of steel to be produced in the Greater 
Extensions? 

Mr Trivedi.— \ understand that lately they are producing plates and sheets. 

President. —They have produced plates in small quantities so far but they 
are equipped to produce plates of ail grades iu considerable quantities and also 
sheets. They are also under a contract to supply rods to the Indian Steel 
Wire ProTOcts Co. On this basis that the Tata Co, are equipped to produce 
steel of these kinds and ar^ likely to start producing them in 1924, would you 
still consider that no protective duties should be levied on these? 

Mr. Trivedi. —If they produced sufficiently for the purpose of trade then 1 
should include these articles also. • 

President. —That is to say, they must be treated on the .same footing as the 
articles they already produce; what applies to the one applies to the other? 

Mr Trivedi. —Yes, if they are produced in sufficiently large quantities. 

President. —In this second representation you calculate that as Government 
and the Railways require about 300,000 tons of steel and as Tatas will produce 
about 400,000 tons of steel, it will be sufficient if Government and the Railways 
are required to purchase the whole of their steel from the Tata Iron and Steel Co. 

Mr. Trivedi. —Yes. 

President. —That would mean, would it not, tftat the Tata Co. would 
receive no protection as regards the kinds of# steel which are not required in 
large quantities by Government and the Railways? 

M r. Trii edi. —Yes. 

President. —So tliat a good deal of their equipment for the Greater Exten¬ 
sions could not be worked? 

Mr. Trivedi —That would be only a quarter of their output. They can sell 
that in Upper India. 

President. —It remains to be seen; you cannot assume that they will be 
able to capture the upper India market in all these kinds of steel. I think 
you would find, if you went into it in detail, that the railway and Government 
requirements included a good deal of steel that the Tata Co. would not produce. 
Take, for instance, wheels and axles for railway carriages; the Tata Co. do 
not produce them, but that is a very considerable item in the railway demand. 
So that there is a considerable reduction to be made from the 300,000 tons that 



Government and the Railways will purchase, and also, as far as I can judge-- 
] have had no time to look up the figure^it seems to me doubtful whether 
this proposal, which may be admissible on other grounds, will really meet the case. 

Mr. Triredi. —Their competition is against Britisli import. 

Vrmdent. —In fact it would amount to this that the Tata Co. would receive 
protection on a part of then- production and none at all on the rest. 

Mr. Trivedi. —For that reason I have suggested two methods—they may 
capture the upper India market. 

President. —Quite so. The facts to which you draw attention about the upper 
India market—assuming that the facts are correct—are very relevant and the 
Board must take them into consideration in any recommendations that they 
make as to the amount of protection that is required. But apart from that your 
proposal means that special assistance should be gifen by Government as regards 
part of the output but not as regards the remainder? 

.1/r. Trindi. —For which T feel there wilt be enough of market without 
protection. 

President. —I recognize that, but I still put it to you that the effect of your 
proposal will be that thev will receive special assistance as regards part of their 
output and not as regards the remainder. 

Mr. Trivedi —Yes, for which they do not require protection. 

President. —In that case would it not be necessary to give greater assistance 
as regards the part of the output so as to cover the unprotected part? That is 
to say, if an extra 10 per cent, was sufficient on an average on the whole of 
the output, if you give it on only half the output, it would have to be doubled. 

Mr. Triredi. —Even if you give it they will not be able to capture the 
Bombay market: that is my contention. 

President. —After all Bombay is not the only province—it is a very important 
part of the British Empire l)ut we must not take a parochial view—we must 
ask the Bombay, inercliants to consider the interest of India as a whole. 

Mr. Triredi.— but then you would dislocate business unnecessarily and 
impo.so a tax on the consumers without giving any standing to the Tata Co. 
in the Bombay market. Even with this protection they will not be able to 
compete in the Bombay market. 

president. —I quite understand your point. 

Mr. Trivedi. —I am ready to lielp them, and I think tliat Government should 
find out some means to help them '’ hut not unnecessarily at the expense of the 
Bombay con.sumers. 

President. —Suppa.se you were met witli this rejoinder—supposing someone 
else said “It is all very nice, but as a railway traveller T am going to pay 
higher railway freights, as a consumer I uni going to pay extra taxes “T 

Mr. Trivedi. —As an Tudiafi everybody should pay. 

President. —But the expense will be thiown on them ? 

Mr. Triredi. —“ Everybody “ includes iron and steel consumers as well as the 
others, but here it will vnly be the iron consumer who will pay, so it is a 
better position tliat the whole of tlie Indian public should pay it. 

President.—Ye%, but do you think it makes very much difference in the long 
run whether the consumer pays througli the price or whether he pays on the 
railway freight? 

Mr. Triredi. —It falls oil bigger shoulders whereas here it falls on the poor 
shoulders of the agriculturists. 

President. —^Well, what I suggest is this : I think there is still a fallacy 
Iprking in your mind somewhere that Government have got inexhaustible resources 
from which they can meet this demand. 'I suggest to you that the only purse 
Government have got is the purse of the ta'xpayer—there is no other. 

Mt. Trivedi. —Is it not the principle of protection that it must enable the 
company to capture the market? On the whole, even if you give them an additional 
23^ per cent., it will not serve their purpose. Government may get more money 
by increased duties. 
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Preiident.—l am coming to that presently. What X have put to you is 
this: the railway companies which manage the State owned Kailways do so 
under contracts with the Government of India and the Secretary of State, 
do they not? 

Mr. Trivedi. —^Yes. 

President. —Would it not be a somewhat summary legislative interference 
to require them to purchase certain articles exclusively in India? 

Mr. Trivedi. —This has been done in all legislatures out of patriotic motives : 
Australia didf it. 

President. —This is patriotism at the expense of the shareholders of the 
companies. 

Mr. Trivedi. —For a certain time, because it is a national industry which is 
worth preserving. 

President. —You are going to raise the expense of the Railway companies 
and reduce the dividends of the shareholders. It is not a matter to be 
treated lightly. The legislation you propose might be represented as confiscatory. 
That is to say, you take one particular set of companies and pass legislation 
which does not apply to other companies, compelling them to purchase certain 
articles exclusively in India at a higher price. 

Mr. Trivedi. —The alternative would be a protective duty on English goods; 
so that this is a better method in my opinion. 

President. —Supposing a firm .started to manulacture cotton machinery in 
India, do you think it would be just to compel the Bombay cotton industries 
to purchase their machinery from tliat company? 

Mr. Trivedi. —If not, you will Iiave to levy a jjvotectivc duty on the 
machinery that is coming in : there are these two alternatives 

President. —I am asking your own view about this matter. 

Mr. Trivedi. —I am not connected with the cotton trade, so I cannot say. 

President. —Do you think it would be fair’ 

Mr, T’nvcdt.—There was recently a proposal in the Indian Merchants Cliambei 
that all these millowners should agree to buy Indian coal even at a higher price. 

President. —Supposing it was made compulsory? 

Mr. Trirfdi.-~\ think people at present are prepared to agree to that. 

President. —I sec you arc still a little unwilling to give u.s your own opinion. 

Mr. rntcdi.—Situated as we are at present, Indian people are prepared 
in all trades to make some sacrifice. 

President. —^Are you prepared to give your own opinion whether this is fair? 

Mr. Trivedi. —Looking to the present circuni.stancoh f would agree if I weic 
there. 

President. —It will he a very novel form of* legislation, 1 suggest to you. 
You have made a further proposal that there might he a duty of 5 per cent, 
in Calcutta but no duty in Bombay? 

Mr. Priced/.—That is on account of the difference in railway freight. If 
by that the Tata Co. are unable to capture a part of*the Calcutta market, then 
I say if circumstances justify that—I leave it p) the Board to find out. 

President.—Bo you know of any country in the world which is a unit 
for customs purposes that has a differential rate of duty wlilch applies to one 
part and not another? 

Mr. Trivedi. — No. 

President,—Tdko the case of the United States which is even a larger country 
than India. As you are no doubt aware, the whole of the iron and steel is 
produced in the east of the country and there is very long freight to be paid 
to the Pacific coast, but I do not think I have heard it suggested that it was 
unfair to put a duty on at San Fransisco because Pittsburg steel could never uet 
across to compete. * 

Mr. X suggest it only if it is possible, if circumstances justify it. 

1 mean that Calcutta being nearer to Jamshedpur if it can help them in that 
way then you may think of it. 
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Prteidtnt. —I understand you to say that the suggestion was not made 
seriously? - 

Mr. 7'ruedi.—After what you put as the United States example I say I am 
not very serious in pressing it. 

Preiident. —I think it can he shown without much difficulty that this leads 
to partition and separation. 

Mr. JTrivedi.—Yes. 

Prmdtnt —Another proposal that you have made , is that if increased duties 
were considered necessary they should be levied on British steel out not on 
Continental steel. 

Mr. Trh'tdi. —Yes. 

President. —Take tlie case of bars which arc probably imported from the 
Continent ? 

Mr. Trivedi. —Ye.s. 

President. —Assuming that protection is necessary, the Tata Co.’s bars must 
replace the Continental bars because British bars are not important enough to 
matter ? 

Mr. Tricedi. —Tliey must adjust their production in such a way that bars 
can be rolled in sufficient ouantities for the markets which they are able to 
capture. My contention is that even if you give them 33^ per cent, protection 
they will not be able to compete with Continental steel bars. 

President. —But is it true to say tliat the Tata steel does not compete with 
the Continental steel? Is it not competing successfully in some markets? 

Mr. T’Wrcdi.—Not in the Bombay market. 

Presidetit.—But are you going to suggest that the Bombay market is more 
important than the rest of India put together? 

Mr. Triredi. —The Bombay market imports 4 lakhs of tons of steel altogether. 

Prestdent.—\n the face of what T have pointed out to you as regards bars 
do you still press tlie proposal that the import duty should be levied on British 
and not Continental steel ? 

Mr. Trivi'di. —My point in making this distinction is tiiis. The Tata Iron 
and Steel Co. have said in their evidence that 60 per cent, of their output (it 
would be one-sixth later on) is rails, so that their cnief necessity is to sell rails 
to the Railway companies. 

President. —Surely that is not so when the Greater Extensions come into 
operation. 

Mr. Tricedi. —They said one-sixth of their output. 

President. —If it is only one-sixth it may not be the main thing. 

Mr, Trivedi. —There are other things which the railways buy from England 
so that if you enable the Tata Irdn and Steel Co. by an additional duty to compete 
against British steel it is worth while doing it. When they have been able 
to secure that, then it would be time enough to think of enabling them to meet 
Continental competition. At present in my opinion they are not in a position 
to compete with Continental^'steel. 

President.—It the articles that the Tata Iron and Steel Company propose 
to produce are of such a kind that they must displace Continental steeeX then 
surely protection is useless if the duty is not put on the Continental article? 

Mr. Trivedi. —What is the difference between the two? At pi'esent their 
price is Rs. ^ whereas with 23^ per cent. Continental bars will be Ks. 150. 

President.—Yowe contention is that they cannot compete on the Bombay 
side. That is of some importance no doubt but not very much. I suggest 
to you that it is not a very important factor. 

Mr. Trivedi.—\ think it is in view of the 4 lakhs of tons of import. 

President .—^Whatever the import into Bombay is, I suggest to you that we 
are dealing with the question of tariff poli<^ in a great country and we have 
got to consider the country as a whole. We cannot cut the country into bits 
and consider particular districts only. 
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Mr. TrircM. —That is quite true, but my point is this that if you raise 
the prices artificially by putting a duty the consumers will have to pay it while 
the Tata Co. will not be beneliltod to that extent. 

That always happens under a system of protective duties. It 
happens in any large country as a whole. It cannot be helped. 

Mr. Trivedi. —I am concerned with the IJumbay Presidency. My point is 
that even if you give them iiigli protection, they will not be able to capture 
the Bombay market and the Bombay consumers will be unnecessarily taxed. 

Prmdent. —Very well, supposing that is so? 

Mr. Tri>f’di.—\ leave it !<» you afterwards I have put niy case before 
you. 

President. —That invariably happens under a system of protective duties. 
In u country of the size of India, if you granted protection high enough to enable 
the local produceis tt> capture the markets all over the country, it would be 
most unnecessarily high in the paits <if tiio country which are near the works. 
That is an inevitable con.sequence. 

Mr. Trivedi. —If it is so, we shall ha\o to bow down. 1 have put my point 
before you and T do not resist any help that may be ultimately given to Tata’s. 

President. —Please don’t inisnndersland me. I don’t object to what you have 
said, but my business is to look ;it the nuitlei from the other side and point 
out the difficulties. 

.1/r, Trivedi. —My fear i> timl, even with this hiiih protection, unless other 
itteans are taken to bring down the prices of production, the ultimate goal will 
not be reached. That what I have said at the end of my second statement. 

President. —Do T understand lliat you press your proposal that the duty should 
lie imposed on British steel and ^not on Continental steel’ 

Mr. Trivedi. —In the first instance. 

President. —Supiwsing th.it were done, the difference between the price of 
the Continental steel and the price of the British steel would be very great. 

M>. rn'ccrf!.— R.S. 150 and Its. 200. 

}*resid('nt. —Would not tiie result lie tliat the ccjusumer would begin to use 
Continental steel for pni puses fur wlix-li lie Ii.id liitlicrto used British steol or 
Tata steel ’ 

Mr. Triiedi .—Bui the coiiMimers dmiT use BmIjsIi steel. Ft is only the Railway 
companies, Port Trusts and seini-(io\'erninent bodies that use British steel. 

/Ve.vn/enr.--What about the galvanised shei'ts? 

Ml. Trivedi. —flalvaniscd sheets and hoops are the exception.s. 

Piesident. —Don’t you think that a eunsidoraide quantity of galvanised sheets 
IS imported and that it is mostly Biiti.^h? • * 

Mr Triiedi.--\ know it rome.s fr«im England. Except galvanised sheets 
and lioops, no other article winch is used by coimnon jieople in India is British. 

J*ri‘.\i(li.nt.- Take the .slimtural sti'cl wbnii tomes fii’om England and which 
IS used largely in Calcutta, Buuiliay and otlier pines for building purposes. 

d/r Tmedt —Continental steel is also used. In fact Continental steol is 
being bought and passed off a.s British steel. 

President .—Wlio is doing .so? 

i1/r. Trivedi, —The Bombay Port Trust. 

President.~~V^ho is pa.ssing it off as British steel ? 

Mr. Tnvedi. —The buyer, whoever is in charge of the department. 

President .—I don’t quite follow, 1 am afraid. 

Ml. Tnvrdi .—I know of instances in which the Bombay Port Trust asked 
for lenders for British steel, but they were supplied with Continental steel which 
was pa.ssed as British steel. 

President.~As it not possible that they might have said that the steel must 
be up to British specification? 
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Mr. iTriucflit.—That would be all right, but that is Continental steel. 

President. —Is not the steel, though made in the Continent, up to the British 
standard ? 

Trircdi. —That is my point. 

President. —Wliy should that steel be exempted from the protective duty? 

Mr. Tricedi. —Because it is cheaper at present. 

President. —Surely that is not a reason for exempting it from the duty, 
but that is a reason for putting a liiglier duty on the Continental steel. 

Mr. Trircdi. —Well, it will not serve your purpose, because it is so cheap. 

Presi(^ent. —Have not you pit to distinguish between these two cases’ There 
is the Continental steel wbicli is of the same quality as the British steel and 
nevertheless coining in cheaper, and the steel which is* not 

Mr. Triiedi. —It is not the fault of the Continental W'orks that they make, 
it cheaper. 

President. —I am not suggesting tliat there is any fault What I am suggesting 
is that they actually do produce steel of a low^er quality for which there is a 
demand and there is no harm in it. They are perfectly entitled to produce it. 

Mr. Trivedi. —Why should the consumer be prevented from buying it cheap? 

President. —Your argument that duty ought not to bo imposed on the 
Continental steel could only apply U> steel of a lower quality 

Mr. Trivedi.—Thiit is Continental. 

President. —The effect of yom proposal will he to exenifit from the protective 
duty the steel which is of the same quality as the British steel. 

Mr. Triiedi —Von mean the Continental steel wlncli comes up to the British 
standard ? 

President. 

Mr. Triredi. —Even tlieio il is dieaper 

Prf‘sident. ■-Wnt that is not .1 reason for exempting it It is a reason for 
putting on it a higher duty. My point is this Now Tata’s manufacture only 
steel up to the Bntisli standaid and tli^y want to capture that market But 
if you allow the Continental steel wlnrli is up to tlieir standaid to (ome in free 
of protective duty, then you aie in)t protecting Tata’s 

Mr. J nredi. —Ai present theie is no market Nobody is buying Contiiientai 
steel up to the British standard Even tlmiigh they tender, they are not able 
to introduce that steel in India. 

President .—Have you lead the newspapers of the last few days’ 

Mr. Trivedi .—Yes 

President. —Did you read about the puichase 111 Austria by tlio (>. I. P. Bail- 
way ? 

Mr. Trin(/i—They purch!»r>e.d loc-miofives and not rails I tried to introdiue 
rails of British standard. 

President .—It is an article made of steel 

Mr. Triiedi. —Tliougli tiiese rails are up to the British standard yet the 
railway companies won’t buy them because the Bail way Bomd refuse to recognise 
anything but British steel. , 

President.—TUui may he so. As regards rails they are hound by tlie orders 
of the Railway Board, hut you did not make your .statemwit about rails onlv 
You made it much broader. 

Mr. Trivedi —I think that the railways’ chief demand is lails 

Preeident. —That is >our opinion. I am not prepared to say that it is corred 

Mr. T/frec/i.--Rails, plates, angles, etc., form a large proportion of tin- 
Railways’ demands. In all tiiese things there is no demand at pre.sent foi 
Continental steel which is manufactured up to the British standard. 

President. — f liavf only one more question to ask as regards the enclosure 
to your original representation.* It is a letter from your brother, T understand 
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Mr. Trii'c.di. —About dumping? 

Pn/iident. —Yes. You sent an extract from the German Controller of ferrous 
exports whicli I will read : “ I beg to confirm herewilJi that the German 

rolling works whose deliveries for foreign countries are under my control, do 
not quote any cheaper prices for bars, joists, rails, sheets, etc., for sale to 
India, than to any other foreign country.” Bo you think that is evidence to 
show that there is no dumping going on ? 

Mr. Trirt’di. —Wiiat Mr. Peterson wants to make out is that there is one 
price of home consumption and tliat tliere is another price for export. 

Pn.'iidt'nf —Quite 

Mr. Tiiifdi. —Mr. Peterson said that there was too much dumping from 
rierin.itiy and Belgium and so 1 ))rodu<'cd this letter. 

Pr^-^idf'Ttt .—Do you realise that the German Controller does not say that 
they do not sell lower in India than they do in Germany. All that he says 
is that they do not sell lower in India than in other foreign countries. This 
is not evidence against dumping. 

Mr. Trirrdl. —I give it for w'hat it is worth. 

Prt’'’idrnt.--A]\ that lie says is practically this : that they are not dumping 
m India any more than in any other place. This is the sum and substance of it. 

Mr Triredi. — 1 have not got a copy of the letter here with me. 

Prr/^ident. —If you want to look at it, fiere it is (hands the letter to the 
witness). 

Mr. T’/fff'f//.—He says that. 

Prr.vdrvf —So far as the letter goes, it merely pioves that they have got 
the same policy in all foreign countries, but it may be a different policy in their 
own country. 

Mr. Triirdi. —For that T refer yon to the statement. 

Pie.‘»ul(’Tit —In the letter itself there is a general statement I don’t wisdi to 
go into details 

Mr. Trir'di. — If you want me to .say something about dumping, I will. 

,1// (Ihiiialn. —Wliat is the name of your firm’ 

Mr. Tr'urdi. —Trivedi & Co. 

Mr. (iiiiivala —How long have you been carrying on this business? 

Ml. 7V/rvf/y._Since 1915 

Mr (imualn. —Have you any practical experience of steel making? 

.1//. 'Pi ii'vdi. —No. 

Mr Oinuiiln —This is the first time that we hear, as far as 1 r^rnember, 
that there is oi is likely to be more compotit’oii from Great Britain than from 
the Continent. 

Mr. Tni'idl. —J think tlnil Mr Peterson’s evidence also shows th^it. 

.Ui. Cf'inir/da .—Let me make myself clear on that point All the evidence 
that we have had gmes to show that there is more con^etition against Tata’s, in 
the kind of steel that Tata's manufacture, from the Continent than from Great 
Britain. , 

Mr, Tricedi .—At present Tatas are manufacturing mostly rails 

Mr. Ginwala —Excluding rails. 

Mr. Trivedi. —Of the articles which tliey produce at present they &ay that 
60 per cent, is rails. 

Ur. Ginwala. —We are not dealing with the question only with reference to 
the immediate present. We are dealing with the question of steel as a whole. 
As fur as we can gather, the position i.s this : that in respect of the Vind of 
steel, excluding rails, that is now being manufactured by Tatas or may be 
manufactured hereafter by others in this country, competition is likely to be 
inore from the Continent than from Great Britain. If tnst is the position, does 
it stand to reason that we must put a higher duty on steel coming from Greet 
Britain than from the Continent? 



Ur. T'rtverfi.—Then, I would say that the present demand from the Tata 
Iron and Steel Co. for 33^ per cent, is inadequate. They will have to ask for 
more. « 

Mr. Ginwda. —If that is so they may have to get more, but if the position 
is, as I have explained, will you still insist upon putting a higher tariff on 
Great Britain than on the Continent? 

Mr. Trivedi. —First of all the competition with England must be killed. 

Mr. Ginwala. —I think that you would admit tliat we are not making <any 
enquiry into the steel with regard to TaUis alone. 

Mr. Tricedi. —Tliere is no other company manufacturing steel at pieseiit. 

Mr. Ginwala. —But you don’t suppose that the Government have appointed 
a Tariff .Board in order to protect a particular firm ? 

Mr. Triiedi. —No particular firm, but the industry. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Let m look at tlie industry a whole and I ask you as a 
practical business man to look at it as if this Board were to make their recom¬ 
mendations not with regard to Tatas—forget that they are in the field—but 
with regard to the future of the industry and of this country; would it be 
reasonable to exempt the Cuntjnental steel and impose a higher duty on the 
British steel? 

Mr. Trivedi. —Therefore my opinion is that the Board will have to seriously 
think w'hether they can meet the Continental competition at all. Their pre-war 
price was £5. 

Mr. Ginwala. —I shall put the (juestion differently. It does not matter where 
the competition comes from It it comes m greater intensity from one quarter, 
then it must be specially met. 

Mr. Trivedt. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —So that, as 1 have stated to you, if you discover that it is 
really the Continental steel which competes against the local manufacture of steel 
and which is likely to compete against it, v\oiild you agree that special steps 
should be taken against that competition? 

Mr. Trivedi —1 cannot say. You iii.iy take special steps 1 have no objec¬ 
tion to that, but you must also see that you don’t uniiccessariiy lax the consumer 
while you don’t help in any way the industry. 

Mr. Ginwala. —If the industry cannot be helped except by enabling it to 
compete against foreign countiies wlucli ro.illy do compete with the local 
industry, what are we to <lo? 

Mr. Triicdi. —In my opinion, the duty of the Board is to sec that the industry 
grows and captures tne market at the same price in a reasonable number of 
years. Here my point is that unless you raise the tariff to 75 per cent., you 
will not be able to meet the Continental competition. 

Mr. Ginwala. —T take it that you are a protcctioni.st ’ 

Mr. Trivedi. —Perfectly. 

Mr. Ginwala.—I want your opinion on this point. It tlie ultimate object of 
protection is to enable India to meet its requirements locally, then it is necessary 
that that industry must be encouraged to como forward and produce all the 
requirements of the count{'y. 

Mr. Trivedi. —Yes. 

Ur. Ginwala. —Now we shall assume tha^ Tatas realiy w^ant to compete only 
against Great Britain and therefore shall say “ All right, put a high tariff 
against Great Britain so that competition is killed.” H^w will that enable 
any new investor to come forward under such a policy? 

Mr. Trivedi. —It cannot. 

Mr. Gvnwala. —If you only put a higher laiiff against Great Britain and 
prevent Great Britain from coming in, how is the (.’ontinental market to be 
captured ? 

Mr. Trivedu—^y idea is that there is no room in India for another works 
at present unless you have successfully met the fir*'t. competition. After you 
have done that, think of the other competition, l)ut you cannot meet all com- 
petitioos at the same time 
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Mr. Ginwidn. —Can you sugfjiest any way in which the competition from the 
(’ontinent—I am not (lea)lnp with (Jreat Britain now—can be met? 

Mr. Trivrdi. —Take the Contmental producers in confidence. Co-operate with 
the Continental producers. 

^fr. G'niyahi .-—Knw can wc <‘o-uperate? 

Mr. Trivcdi. —Yon have irnporlcd American labour. Why don’t you import 
labour from the Continent ? 

Mr. Ginuala. —I am talking nieicly of the industry as a whole. 

.1/r. Tiiirdi —My point is. if you iinpoit Continental labour . . . 

Mr. Ginwala. —Leave tiiat point for the moment. Having disposed of the 

British manufacturer, there is still the Continental manufacturer. Some one 
has to come forward in this coiintiy to meet that Continental competition. 
Tlierefore in order to enable this (ountiy to meet (he Continental competition 
would it not be necessary to pi-otect steel 

Mr. Tr 'n nH.—YfUi. 

Mr. —And protection mu.st be given against the Continental manu¬ 

facturer? 

.1/r Triredi. —Yc.s. 

Mr. Cinv•nla.—^ think you li<ave sugLu-sted, in my view rightly, that in this 

country steel must be manufactured by Indian iigency as far as possible. 

.1/r. Trh fdi —-Yes. 

.Vr. Ginwala. —You .suggest also with some degree nf force that the Tata 
Iron and Steel (’o. have not gt>t a Director mi then- Board who iiersonally under¬ 
stands steel making. 

Mr. Triredi. —1 say steel business and not steel making. 

Mr. (luiwdla. —'riierobire you think that they are at a disadvantage? 

.1/r Trurdi. —They are at the meicy of the Ccneral Manager. 

.1/r (imwaln .—You suggest that one of I he Directors should have some direct 
knowledge of the methods, etc .'! 

M>. Trirrdi —There must be somebody who is able to sift the proposals 
placed liefoie the Board by the expert. 

Mr. (tinu'ala. —At present as India is situated, is there a man whom you 
can mention, amongst Indian (ih.ri’t be afraid) who can really claim to be in 
lhat position at present? . 

Mr. Tnvrdi. —There are European nieicliants. Y'ou can take them. They 
understand steel business very well. 

;l/r. Ginirald. —Wc have been trying to find one even among Europeans but 
we could nut find. 

Mr. Tticrdi. —If I had something to do, I would have suggested. 

Ml. Gitiiralu. —Is there any one you can name? 

.1// 'Triredi. —'J’liey are not on tiie Board of Directors. 

Mr. (.'inij-ala. —But you suggest that there aie such persons available iu this 
country, who possess the special knowdedge tliat yofi are talking of and who 
* are not on the Board of Direi'tors. ^ 

Mr. Tnredi.- -Yes 

Mr. (Jinwala. —I am very glad to hear it. You say that there is more 
American labour employed, that is. more expert labour than is necessary? 

.Hr. Trirrdi. —Yes. 

Mr. (rinnaltj. —Have you been in t(jucb with the Tata management? 

Mr. Triiddi. —No, but 1 have been several times to the Works. 

Mr. Gmwaln. —Have you followed the history of their management? 

Mr. Trivcdi. —I think so. 

Mr. Ginwnfa. —Y'ou know as a matter of fact they had a number of Germans 
and Belgians before the war? 
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Mr. Triredi. — Yts. 

Mr. Qinumla. —Is it your suggestion tkat wlien the Germans and Belgians 
were there, the cost of production was lower than now? 

Mr. Trivp.di. —No. My first point is that the initial rniistake was that they 
went to the wrong country. 

Mr. (irviiwala.—l am coming to that. I am talking merely of the manage- 
ment at present. Do you .suggest that when they had Belgians and Germans 
in charge of the various Departments, their costs were lower than they are 
now ? 

Mr, Triredi. —In the beginning it was a different thing. At present Germans 
can he had for anything. You can have them now very cheap. 

.1/r. Omirula.—TIo you think that it will be possible now to get the class 
of Germans that you have in mind? 

.Mr. Triredi.—Why not ' Geinian Iron Work's are now idle and you can 
have any number of men. 

President. —Do you recognise that no Germans can enter India ^cept by 
sjiecial license under the peace treaty? 

.Mr. Triredi. —There is an e.\ception made. If the country wants them, they 
will be imported and they could be imported under a special license. There 
is no difficulty. 

Mr. Gin ica/a.—Have you any evidence to show that their wages will be 
smaller ? 

Mr. Trire.di.—Ai present their living is simple. It is apparent. 

Mr. Ginifttla. —You cannot say that it is apparent. 

.Mr. Triiedi.—l think everybody can understand that—that Germans can be 
had cheaply. 

Mr. Oinifaln.—Dll yon know that the plant at Jamshedpur is an American 
plant ? 

Mr. Triredi. —Ye.s. 

Mr. Ginwdu. —Have you visited any Continental plants yourself? 

Mr. Trive.di.—i\o. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Or British plants’ 

Mr. Triredi. —No. 

Mr. Gmira/u.—The case for the American plant is that it has got more labour 
saving appliances on the whole than other plants because they say that in America 
tliey have labour trouble to a much larger e.vtent than they have in Great 
Britain and on the Continent. Therefore their machinery is so devised that 
you can do with the minimum possible human labour. That was one of the 
reasons assigned for the introduction of the American plant rather than any 
Continental plant. Do you accept that as a good reason or not? 

Mr. Triredi. —That may be.- My point is if you are a practical man and if 
you want to compete with a certain industry of a certain country, then you 
must find out the methods by which that country is able to produce cheap, 
and therefore I say that the initial mistake was that they did not study the 
meth^s and working of the Continental steel works and they rather went to 
America. 

Mr. Ginwala. —What makes you think so? We have got no evidence before 
os so far. 

Mr. Trivedi. —From talks I had with the Tata Iron and Steel Go. people, 
I could see that they made no such effort, 

Mr. Ginwala.—Do you mean to say that they made no effort to study the 
Continental methods? 

Mr. Trivedi, —Not so seriously as they did to study the American methods. 
Even now the whole outlook shows that they still think that it is the British 
steel that they have to compete with. There is not enough said in their evidence 
about the Continental competition at all. It is you only who take that view, 
but Mr. Peterson's evidence does not show that. 

Mr. Ginwala. —I don’t take any view. 
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Mt. Trivedi. —It is the right thing to do. Mr. Peterson’s evidence does 
not show that they are very anxious to meet the Continental competition. My 
point is that unless thev try and meet the Continental competition, it is not 
possible for the steel industry in India to flouri.sh. 

Mr. Givwata. —That is the kind of evidence we have )»ad. 

Mr. Trircdi. —I don’t think that Mr. Peterson lias taken that \ievk. 

Mr. G'ifiwa/a. —Mr. Peterson is not the only witness who has been examined. 

}fr. Trhcdi —I lia\e not followed others. 

Mr. (rinwala. —You say that the Continent is able to manufacture steel at 
less cost than Great Britain or America, because you are able to get steel 
cheaper’ 

Mr. Trivedi. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —There are other factors m tlie cost of production which deter-' 
mine the selling price. Did you t.ike all those factors into account '! 

Mr. Trirrdi. —What are they? 

Mr. Ginwala. —Exchange, for instance. 

Ml Triicdi. — It has no appreciable effed, on tlie cost of production at 
jiresent. 

Mr. Gtnwuht. —I mean on tbo selling price. 

Mr. Tricodi —There 1 want to make a statement and it is this: the depi'e- 
ciated exchange which it is said tends to make the Continental steel cheap, does 

not disturb the piiic cveepi for one or two days. 'I'lic prices vary according 

as the exchange falls or rises. 

Mr. (UnirnUi i)\\ sav that tlie, exchange has got vevv I'ltle to do with the 
cost? 

Mr. Trivedi —Yes We buy large quantities from Belgium. Wo have got 

our man there. Suppose to-day the exchange falls, our price will be fixed 

.K,cording to it. 

Mr. Ginirn/cj.—'VhMi is somewhat different from uliat we have heard. Tlie 
majority of witnesses. T think, liave said that the Coiilinental prices are so low 
for the reason that the exchange is bad. 

Mr. Trivedi. —That is not true. We raise the price from day to day as 
exchange is weakened. 

Mr. Ginwala —I think you said something abou* tlie cost of produi lion 
f do not kn^iw what you meant by 20 per cent. 

Mr. Trivedi. —Here is the letter T have referred to in my second statement 
and I am putting this in.* 

Mr. Ginwafa. —This letter is in French and also refers to 20 per cent. 

Mr. Trivedi. —T am giving it to you for what it is worth. 

Mr. Ginwala. —It means that the wages paid to labour is 20 per cent, of the 
cost but the translation does not seem to he correct. 

President. —As it stands in his statement is that what he thinks it means? 

Mr. Ginwala. —The original French letter is all fight but the translation is 
incorrect. ^ 

PreddeM. —You say “ the cost of labour, etc., in Belgium for producing one 
ton of steel from ore and coke is only 20 per cent, whereas Talas’ cost, is very 
much higher.” , 

Does that mean 20 per cent, of the total cost of production? 

Mr. Trivedi.~\ was not sure. T received the letter only la.st Saturday. 
1 give it to you if it can help you. 

President.—‘These are the original letters. Perhaps it .would be better if 
you will hand over this so that it can be translated. 

Mr. Trivedi. —I am putting it in in original: I have taken a copv. 

Mr. Ginwala.—"By whom was this letter written? 
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Mr. Trivtdi. —It is said there in the covering letter in reply to which this 
letter was sent. 

Mr. Ginwala. —That is from the Industrial Committee of Belgium. But who 
sent you this? 

Mr. Trivedi. —From iny firm in Belgium. It came as an enclosure to my 
firm’s letter. I had asked for certain evidence to show why Continental steel 
was cheaper. 

Mr. Ginwcda. —It hardly gives us any assistance in the form we require. 

Mr. Trivedi. —I give it to you for whatever it is worth. 

Mr* Ginwcda. —^What are the principal kinds of steel you import? Do you 
import rails ? 

Mr. Tnvedx. —None except for bazaar purposes. We import some for bazaar 
purposes. 

Mr. Ginwida. —^Are they up to the British Standard specification? 

Mr. Trivtdi. —Yes. 

Mr* Ginwala. —It will he of some importance if you can give us the c. i. I', 
prices of rails from 1915 onwards. 

Mr. Trivedi. —1 will furnish yon with them later on from ray files.* 

Mr. Ginwala. —The point is this : Tatas said that they sold rails to Uovei n- 
ment at below the British c. i. f. price.s. We want some evidence on that 
point. If you can send us this it will be helpful. But are these heavj 
sections that you import? 

Mr. Trivedi. —Generally it is up to 40 Ihs.—light sections. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Thou you may give us tliese prices c. i. f. in rupees. 

Mr. Trivedi. —We are selling in £ to merchants and we convert it aftei 
wards according to the current rate of exchange. 

Mr. Ginwala. —If you can give us the highest and the low.est prices foi 
these years according to the rate of e.xchange prevailing we shall be glad. 

Mr. Trivedi. —I sliall send them to you to-morrow.* Would you like to rja\c 
prices for bars, angles, etc. ? 

Mr. Ginwala. —Yes if you can give us them. I think your contention is 
that railways are to be compelled to buy rails in this country even at a higher 
rate than they can in Great Britain. Vour idea was that it would not co.st 
them any more if they are compelled to do that than if you put a heavy duty 
on the imported rails. Is that what you mean? 

Mr. Trivedi. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala.~~V^'\i\\ regard to your projiosal to ha\e different tariffs, I under¬ 
stand you have now given it up? 

Mr. Trivedi. —Yes. 1 have given it up. 

Mr. Ginwala.—khowi this dumping from Germany, have you read recently 
an order from a German authcrily which said that ejqport prices were to be 
50 per cent, lower than the home pnciAS in Germany? That is an official docu¬ 
ment issued. Have you read that? 

Mr. Trivedi .—No. • 

Mr. Ginwala.—a such a <i‘Humi'nt was issued would you admit that Gerniuiiy 
was dumping ? 

Mr. Trivtdi. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Is there any official publication issued by your Association or 
anybody who gets these bars, etc., showing the current market prices of steel 
end so on? 

Mr. Tnmdi.^^o. Some ct onr merchants give it to their customers but as 
an Association we do not publish anything. 

Mr. Oinwala.—h any official document published giving the local prices? 

Mr. I’rivedt. —No. 

Mr. Ginwala.—U anybody has to enquire he has to go to the market? 
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JIfr. Trivedi. —Yes. In Saturday’s issue of the local Times, they give the 
prices. Some of us connected with the market are asked to give them and we 
give. . , ^ , 

Mr. (jinicala. —I saw there that the prices of some of the materials had gone 
down and they expected a further decline. You tliink that is in accordance 
with the present situation? 

Mr. Trivedi. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginu'aJa. —Can you give us any reason why the prices are dropping 
down? 

Mr. Tnccdi. —Locally?—On account of too much stock. 

Mr. OThtrafa. —And tlie European prices are also going down? 

Mr. Trivedi. —That is owing to release of things from the Kuhr. In 10 
days it lias gone down by 10 sliillings. 

Mr. Oinwala. —Has there heen any drop in the Lntish prices? 

Mr. Trivedi.' -We do not deal so much with Croat Britain except in corrugat¬ 
ed sheets and tliero has not been much drop. 

Mr. Ginwtda. —Do you .sell any steel to Clovorniaent, Public Bodies, Port 
Trust, etc. ? 

Mr. Trivedi. —No. We sell only to merchants . I am doing commission 
business. 

Ur. Gifiivtda. —Do you import any machineiy? 

Mr. Trivedi. —No. Iron is my special lino. 

Mr. Kole.~~ Can you tell me what effect has been produced upon Indian 
Ctillivators and agncmltunsts generally by the increased duty on steel? 

Mr. TriLcdi.—'i'Uey find the articles very dear now'. 

Mr. Kale —Have you got any evidence to show that they have been 
hard hit'' 

!\fr. Tiivedi ■ -The evidence is that they are not buying as much as they 
used to before. Our merchants in Poona and other people report the .same thing. 

Mr Kale. —Have you yourself any experience of the organisation of the 
agricultural industry? 

Mr. Tiivedi. —No 

Mr. Hide —1 w'ant to know how the Indian cultivator will be directly affected 
by an increase in the import duty on steel? What are the articles that are 
generally used by Uie Indian cultivator? 

Mr. Trivedi, —They use bars for the purpose of cultivation. 

Mr. Kale .—The cultivator uses a plough, for instance. How much quantity 
of steel eaters into this part of tiie equipment for cultivation? 

Mr. Tiivedi. —He uses also rice bowls, for instance. 

Mr. Kale.—Bixt do you think that the total value of such articles is very 
large? My impression is that the Indian cultivator being very backward and 
poor dues not use very miicb steel. Even now the Government have not succeeded 
in inducing the cultivator to use iron ploughs. Tyjes for cart wdieels and a 
few implements are the only articles where steel enter,s into the consumption of 
the cultivator. And that must be a very smalBquantity surely? 

Mr. Trivedi. —I agree, but they u.so these howls in handling their produce 
from one place to another. 

Mr. Kale .—Do you think that they use these things in very large quantities? 
1 cannot speak of 'Gujevat, hut in the Deccan I do not think a large quantity 
is used. 

Mr. Trivedi. —Poona consumes much of steel sheets. 

Mr. Kale. —Is that for agriculture? 

Mr. Trivedi. —I have no direct knowledge. 

Mr. Kale. —So that, does it not follow that if the con.sumption of steel has 
fallen to some extent in the bazaar it must be due to the general depression that 
prevails in the country but not to the increase of duty? 



Mr. Trivedi.—The buying power has gone down. 

-Vf. Xale. —And naturally it has its effett on the consnmptioB of steel? 

Mr. Trivedi .—Yes. 

Mr. K(dt. —I quite understand that an increase of 23 per cent, will 
some effect but there is no reason to believe that it will have a prohibitive effect 
so far as the ordinary cultivator is concerned. 

Mr. Trivedi.—X cannot say about the cultivator but I take the consumer as 
a whole. I do not say particularly of the agricvilturist, but he is one of the 
consumers. 

Mr. Kale. —You speak of the consumer in general? 

Mr. Tjrivedi. —Yes. 

Mr, Kale. —You represent wliat is called the middleman class, do you not? 

Mr. Trivedi.—Yea. 

Mr. Kale. —So that if you are able to sell steel in quantities as at present, 
and if there were an increase in duty, you won’t mind? 

Mr. Trivedi. —We do not mind. 

Mr. Kale. —So long as you are able to secure your middlemen’s profit you do 
not mind what the loss to the consumer is or what the profit to tho manu¬ 
facturer is. Don’t you think that if you support protection it is necessary that 
some sort of adjustment should take place in the business of the middlemen? 

Mr. Trivedi. —Our position will not be affected so much. 

Mr. Kale. —.^s a trader you will not bo affected so much because, on the 
whole, consumption of .steel is not likely to go down materially? You will have 
to deal in that case with other species of steel. Yon don’t mind whether it is 
Tata.s’, British or German? 

Mr. Trivedi. —I do not give this evidence from that point of view—that my 
pocket will be affected. 

Mr. Kale.—Yon repre.senl your Association? 

Mr. Trivedi. —T give the trade view. 

Mr. Kale. —Are not the intere.sts of middleiiieii, traders and consumers 
conflicting ? 

Mr. Trivedi. —If 'I’atas will be able to .supply our market we will be glad. 
In fact we made efforts but they could not supply on account of this com¬ 
petition. 

Mr. Kale. —But .should not traders also be prepared to make same sacrifice 
as they expect the consumers and taxpayers to make? 

Mr. Trivedi, —If it benefits 'I’atas. My point is there is no prospect of benefit¬ 
ing the industry as against Continental steel. 

Mr. Kale. —Of course that is problematical; we are not sure. Suppose 
the steel industry in India is able to reduce the co.st of production, suppose 
railway freights are reduced, tlien the price of Indian steel will be reduced to 
that extent and the difficulty you are referring to will be overcome to a certain 
extent if these improvements take place? 

Mr. Trivedi .—^We have no particular love for Continental steel. We will 
be the first persons to handle Tatas’ steel if it is cheap. 

Mr. Kale. —That is what I wits putting to you. 

You said something about the management at Jamshedpur. Is it your view 
that it was the duty of the Directors to depute some amoag themselves to bo 
on the spot at Jamshedpur to watch the working of the industry there? 

Mr. Trivedi.—My idea is that the whole thing has been managed by the 
General Manager or the Consulting Engineer and the Directors are only looking 
to the financial side. They are not able to sift the information that is put 
before them ; they do not get independent evidence and therefore it is practically 
managed between two men. 

Mr. Kale.—Yom opinion would be that some of the Directors should 
acquaint themselves very closely with the condition of the steel industry in 
America and India so that they may check the working of the industry at 
Jamshedpur ? 
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Mr. Trivedi. —Yes. 

Mr. Kdc. —Do you think it is possible for the kind of the Directors that we 
have in Bombay to do that? 

Mr. Trivedi. —Then we will have to revise our idea of the duty of Directors. 

Mr, K(de. —That is to say, our ideas about the position of the Directors 
of the various industries in Bombay will have to be revised? 

Mr. Trivedi. —If they think they do their duty by merely attending the 
meetings, the industry will suffer. 

Ur. Kale. —^You think that there are Directors in Bombay who have too many 
irons in the fire and only one of them is the industry at Jamshedpur. You think 
that some of the Directors should make it a point to go to Jamshedpur and stay 
there for a considerable time? 

Mr. Trivedi. —Not only to Jamshedpur but also to the Continent to study 
Iiow to meet this competition. 

Mr. Kale. —In that case they will be able to introduce a good deal of 
improvement and bring down the cost? 

Mr. Trivedi. —Yes, I think so. 

Mr. K(de. —Y'ou advance that view as an Indian citizen ? 

Mr. Trivedi. —Quite so. 

Mr. Kale. —You think that this is ;m improvement which is necessary in ah lost 
all industries at the present moment in India? 

Mr. Trivedi. —Ye.s. 

Mr. Kale. —So your observation also applies to tlio organisation of other 
judustries in the country? 

Mr. Trivedi. —Yes. 

Mr. Kale. —Y'ou say that Americans have been put in cliarge of the works 
and you think that if experts from the Continent had been brought out instead 
they would have run the industry more cheaply? 

Mr. Trivedi. —That is my view. 

;l/r. Kale. —^What I put to you is this : supposing these Contineutal experts 
liad been as costly as Americans arc proving to-day, then is it not possible that 
some one would have turned round and said “ They have brought in Continental 
men. The Americans are the best experts known and they ought to have 
brought out people from America. They committed this initial blunder in .going 
to the Continent instead of to the U. S. A.” 

Mr. Yr/retfi.—My point is this : The Continent is producing cheap iron. 
1’herefore those experts from tiie Continent who are able to show how cheap 
steel can be manufactured should have been imported as against Americans who 
only have big scliemcs, schemes involving great financial outturn. Therefore looking 
to the condition of tlie country which cannot a^ord to put in so mucli capital, 
1 say, we come to grief. Perhaps we are wise after the event but this is the 
case. 

Mr. Kale.—il is very easy to be wise after the event, but do you not think 
it is just possible that things might have turned on% quite the other way? 

Mr. Trivedi.—Ky idea from the beginnin^t was that Americans having their 
trust ideas and big factories and all that would lead us to that sort of organisation 
which will not do for India. 

Mr. AWe.—Have you ever considered that unless the steel industry is carried 
on on a very large scale, it does not become economic? Have you ever considered 
that? Do you know that this is the smallest economic unit for a steel works? 

Mr. Trivedi.—Exen Mr. Perterson admitted tliat the Greater Extensions watt 
a mistake. 

President. —^Where is that admission made? 1 Iiave not seen it. 

Mr Trivedi.--! remember to have seen it somewhere in his evidence but 1 
cannot at the moment find it. 

Mr. iTaJe.—When you find it, will you please draw our atteniion to HI 
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Mf. THvtdi .<—I hav« drawn it from this Table. My own experience ie fiO 
.^r cent. 

Mf. Mathe.T.^-^vci yon tell os whether much wrought iron ia imported into 
Bombay? 

Mr. Triredi. —No. 

Mr, Mathtr .—Such wrought iron as is inn>orted usually go into the bazar 
trade ? 

Mr. Trivf'di .—I think it is mainly the engineering firms who take them. 

Mr. Ginwala .—Have you got figures for Ihe Bombay Presidency? 

Mr. Trivtdi. —Yes. 

.Mr. Mathtr ,—Up to what year have you got them? 

Mr. yVircdi.—Up to 1913 14. 

Mr. Mather .—Have you got more recent figures? 

Mr. Triredi .—No 

Mr. Gmxvala .—You state that nearly 70 per cent, of the total steel was from 
the Conniicnt. Wlieie did you get that intoiiif.ition from? 

Mr Triiedi .—I have taken it from Table 11 on page 63 of the Tata Co.*s 
representation, but Mr. Mather has corrected me. 

Mr. Gmwala .—^You have got no figures up to date for the Bombay Presidency? 

Mr Trivedi. —No. Really speaking the last two years are not the correct 
data to judge. I think the pro-war figures give you the correct data. 

Mr. Mather .—Do you import any wire nails? 

Mr. YVicedi.—No. That goes under hardware. 
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Statement I. —Original Representation of the Calcutta Import Trade Assotta. 
tion to the Tariff Board, dated September 11th, I'J^S. 

\ am directed by the Committee of the Calcutta Import Trade Assooiiitmn 
to address you regarding the claim to protection for the steel industry in 
India put forward by the Tata Iron and Steel Company, Limited. ^ 

2. The enhancement of the import duty on steel to 33J per cent, as asked 
for by the Tata Company would necessarily react on all industries using 
steel as a raw material and the consequent ri.se in prices generally would base « 
a far-reaching and, the Committee consider, di.sastrous effect. They are, 
therefore, strongly opposed to a protective duty and they consider that ivith' 
a 10 per cent, import duty as at present, with cheap coal and iron ore and 
heavy concessions in railway freiglits (as compared with importers) the Tata 
Company should be able to maintain themselves if their overhead charges 
are kept within rea.sonable limits. The Committee would point out that 
if the steel manufacturing industry cannot hold its own in this country 
with the present duty it is not likely to do so with a duty of 33i per cent. 
In any case it is repoited that the bulk of the Tata Company’s output is at 
present taken by tlic Siate and Company-managed Railways in the shape of 
rails and that the rent contracts in this connection continue for four 
years. If this be so, it is clear that no new duties can assist the Company 
materially until the expiry of that time and the Committee are of opinion 
that no change should be made at all events until then. 

3. The price paid by the Government for the rails supplied to it by the 
Tata Cotipany is understood to be from Rs. 110 tc Rs. 123 per ton only ’ 
and as this price is far below' the cost of importation—about £10-0-0 c.i.f — 
the Committee consider that any assistance which the Tata Company requires 
should tqke the form of some enhancement in the Government rate. This 
would relilly be equiyalent to a bounty, and the Fiscal Commission indicated 
that, in |the case of a basic industry such as the steel manufacturing Indii^ 
try, the!best method of providing assistance v'ould probably be to give a 

father than a high protective duty. 

leFB'is also the question of foreign competition to be considered. At 
presenllk^ntinental prices for steel are much lower,than British prices, for 
the foreign manufacturer is assisted both in the matter of exchange and by 
cheaper freights. If the import duty be increased to 33J per cent, it is 
generally anticipated that Belgian and German exporters will immediately 
respond by;-reducing their prices to the extent of the additional duty: that 
is to say, Jhey will make any .sacrifice necessary in the matter of price in 
order to rotain/their footing in this market. Should they do so, it is clear 
that th^at^ Company will not be materially assisted. But what will happen 
will h^k%)s British steel will be quite unable to compete with continefltttl 
impor^ibr the British manufacturer cannot make the same reductions in 
his prirfas, by reason of the advantages he enjoys in exchange and freight, 
the continental manufacturer can afford to do. Unless, therefore, British 
steel is to be excluded altogether any increase in the Tariff should be on the 
basis of preference within the Empire as this would tend to restrict the 
dumping of foreign manufactured steel, the encouragement of which U 
detrimental to both Indian and British manufacturers, , 
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statement II.—Letter from the Secretarji, Calcutta Import Trade Astocia- 
tion, Calcutta, No. 90-M., dated 6th November WS3, to the Secretary, 
Tariff Board, Calcutta. ‘ 

Regarding the information promised by Mr. Bishop I attach a list 
showing the comparative prices of certain British and Continental articles 
together with _ list of present day freight rates from British and Continental 
ports to Calcutta or Bombay. The prices for March 1923 liavo not been 
given as the Continental market, owing to the. Ruhr position which deve¬ 
loped in March, was not normal and the rates might give a wrong impression. 

The Committee regret they are unable to give the figure.s in greater 
detail but they trust the information supplied will be sufficient for your 
requirements. 


(a) 


' 

Ubituk, 

i CONTIKSHTAI,. 


j Itsrs. 

Angles. iSheetB, 

Joists. ' Ilftrs. ; Annies. 

1 

Sheets. 

Joists. 

, £ *.l d. 

£ s. (1. £ s d. 

1 

£ a. tl. . £ 8. d. \ £ i. d. 

£ 8. d. 

£ f. d 

Ist week March ; 1 U 7| 

1 16 0 1 16 U 

118 6 : ... ; 


... 

1920. 


; 



let week March i 0 17 11 

0 17 0 13 6 

0 18 h 0 11 6 ! 0 11 6 

0 17 0 

0 14 0 

1921. j 





Ut week March i 0 10 9 

0 9 3 0 14 3 

005 08 7t 08 7t 

0 1-4 0 


1922, 1 





2iid Janaarj' li'23 ' o 10 IJ 

0 9 3 0 12 H 

093 076 071 

0 13 6 

0 7 4 

3rii lalj 1625 . ; 0 12 1| 

0 10 4i 0 14 li 

0 10 It 086 086 

0 14 0 

0 8 6 

2n(l October 1923. ! 0 11 IJ 

0 9 71 0 14 lOi 

0 9 6| 0 9 It 0 9 1» 

0 14 10k 

0 6 U 

The above rates are per cwt. c.i.f. 

Calcutta. 



Approximate Pre-war Local Selling Hatch 



British j 


Continental. 



Its. a. 

Its. a. 



• 

per cwt. 

per cwts 


Bars 



4 4 


Angles 


5 8 

6 0 


Sheets 

•i 

6 0 

6 8 


Joists 


5 8 

6 0 


The c.i.f. Calcutta 

costs would be 

about As. 8 per cwt. 

less than above 


rates. 


(b) 

Present day freight rates per ton to Bombay or Calcutta 

From British Ports.23s. 6d. 

• *'From Continental Ports . ^ ^ . 14*' 3rf. 
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Oral evidence of Mr. H. C. W. BISHOP, representing 
the Calcutta Import Trade Association, recorded 
at Calcutta on the 1st October 1923, 

President. —Will you tell me about the Calcutta Import Trade Association? 
How many firms are members of it? 

Ur. Bishop. —It covers all the largest firms—about 60. 

President. —Do you print a list of these firms? 

Mr. Bishop. —If you could give us a copy of that for reference it will 
be useful to have it. (Mr. Bishop hands in a copy of the last yearly report 
of the Association with the names of members printed at the end.)* 

President. —Are the firms who are members of your Association chiefly 
interested in trade with the United Kingdom or in trade with all countries? 

Mr. Bishop. —With all countries of which the United Kingdom is the chief. 

President. —The United Kingdom is the most important but you are also 
interested in the import trade with other countries? 

Mr. Bishop. —Yes. 

President. —I asked that question having regard to what you say in the 
last paragraph of your letter about the possibility of dumping on a large 
scale from Belgium and Germany and the effect that it might have on the 
trade of the United Kingdom. 

Mr. Bishop. —Yes. 

President. —Are the members of the Association Indian firms or European 
firms? 

Mr. Bishop. —The majority are European. 

President. —Before the war were many firms who were more interested ii, 
trade with other countries members of your Association? 

Mr. Bishop. —There were some German firms. 

President. —Of course one knows the great change in the minds of tn 
people after the war began about trading with enemy countries. I won¬ 
dered whether it had anything to do with the constitution of your Asso¬ 
ciation? 

Mr. Bishop.- —I do not think it made any difference. The Germans and 
others who were members of our As.sociation had to leave the country after 
the war. 

President. —Naturally, of course, the point of view of your Association 
must be to promote as far as possible the exchange of commodities between 
India and other countries of the world and any 'restriction in that exchange 
must be opposed to j'our interests? 

Mr. Bishop, —As this country is essentially a poor country reckoned per 
head of the population the question of price is all iwiportant. On the other 
hand, we'do not wish to be considered inimical to Tata’s on account of our 
objections to their proposals. There are very “many firms, who are members 
of the Association, who are constant customers of Tata’s, and we do not wish 
anything we say to be taken in a different light. 

President. —In the first paragraph of your letter you have said that you 
arc strongly opposed to protective duty. “ The enhancement of the import 
duty on steel to 33J per cent, as asked for by the Tata Company would 
necessarily re-act on all industries using .steel as a raw m.aterial and the 
consequent rise in price generally would have a far-reaching, and, the Com¬ 
mittee consider, disastrous effect.” 

In what direction do .vou think the rise will be most marked? What 
would most affect the people generally? 



Not printed. 
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Mr. Bishop. —One of the most marked effects will be on public scheme* 
generally which will need a great deal more financing and which under th* 
present circumstances will not go tUrougfi. 

President. —^That is to say, a much smaller amount of steel would be used. 
£oa anticipate that would be the result f 

Mr. Bishop. —Yes. 

President. —And the result will be, of course, in that case, smaller im¬ 
portations and consequently less business. You are thinking of big schemes 
like irrigation schemes or railway? 

Mr. Bishop. —Everything under the heading of steel and bridgework 

President. —^The most important bridges are the railway bridges. Is 
there any other direction where you think there will be a smaller consumption 
of steel in India as a result of an increase in the price? 

Mr. Bishop. —I think it will be restricted lb some extent generally. A 
great deal of steel enters into the making of agricultural implements, but 
how much liny rise in price would affect that I cannot say. 

President. —Are you thinking of spades, hoes and ploughshares or of 
something more modern? 

Mr. Bishop. —He needs ploughshares, kodalies, corrugated iron for hi* 
house, and, where a man has got enough money, joists, beams, etc., to build 
a larger house. 

President. —In the parts of the country with which I am acquainted, 
people who use these materials for their houses are not numerous. It may 
he different in other parts of the country but, so far as I know, this is an 
unusual thing. 

Mr. Bishop. —Cawnpore is a very big centre for distributing steel in 
Upper India and a considerable amount of steel such as is used in the bazar 
trade, goes through there. In a very large number of houses in these parts 
of India corrugated iron sheets are extensively used. 

President.—I quite understand that as regards roofing a substantial 
increase in the price would mean a reduction in the demand, but as regards 
kodalies, ploughshares and things of that kind it seems to me doubtful, 
because I do not think anyone would say that the Indian cultivator is 
extravagant in the use of steel implements and it might not be possible to 
reduce his demand for them. If there is an increase in the price he will 
just have to pay more and there is an end of it. Take another example. 
Do you think that 3.S^ per cent, duty would lead to a reduction in the 
number of steel frame buildings erected? 

Mr. Bishop. —I think it would. 

President. —You consider that other materials would be substituted for 
steel? 

Mr. Bishop. —Yes. 

President. —Of course in a towrf like Calcutta there is this to be remem¬ 
bered, that steel frame buildings can be built higher and therefore your 
land cost is less, and tliat is always an important factor. What materials 
do you think would be used in*substitution for steel? 

Mr. Bishop. —In the up-country, timber and bamboo. Of course im¬ 
portant buildings must have a certain amount of steel. 

President.—1 am not imagining that steel will go out altogether. But 
leas steel will be used, that is your contention. What do yon think would 
be the extent as regards the total contraction in the import of steel? The 
present total works up to something in the neighbourhood of one million 
tons. 

Mr. Bishop. —The total import of all kinds of steel? 

President. —In the case of some articles, the trade returns give the value 
only and not the quantity, but making allowances for that the total comes 
to about a million tons. 
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Mr. BMop. —1 think the imports were 880,000 tons for last year, both 
iron and steel. This covers materials for which tonnage is given, of course 
wagons, etc., excluded. 

Freiident. —To what figure would it be likely to fall as a result of putting 
on 33i per cent, duty? 

Mr. Bishop, —I can hardly give any figure. 

President, —I fully recognize that you cannot give a correct figure, but 
/ put the question in crse you were prepared to attempt an estimate. 

Mr. Bishop. —^We think a great deal of the present imports from Great 
Britain will be diverted to the Continent. 

President. —I am coming to that later. I am thinking now of the reduc¬ 
tion in the total quantity. I think there are one or two things to be 
remembered. I think the increase in price, as shown by the wholesale index 
numbers in the United Kingdom, is at present between 160 and 170 if 100 is 
taken as the pre-war level of prices. 

Mr. Bishop. —In the case of steel it is about 70 to 80 per cent., judging 
by the selling price here in Calcutta. 

President, —The selling price in India, however, as compared with the 
pre-war price, is affected by the increase in the Customs duty from 2} to 10 
per cent. 

Mr. Bishop. —The c.i.f. price would be about 150 to 160, I should think, 
as against 100 pre-war. 

President. —The effect of that is that if steel is selling- cheaper on the 
average than other commodities in relation to pre-war prices, there is a 
greater margin within which the price can rise without affecting its con¬ 
sumption. That is to say, as compared with other commodities, steel is 
cheaper than it was before the war? 

Mr. Bishop. —1 should .say we are not likely to get hccaper steel. 

President. —You are thinking of British steel? 

Mr. Bishop. —Yes. 

President. —Is that on the basis that the manufacturers have already 
reduced their cost as low as they can go? 

Mr. Bishop. —I think they have been working at purely cost price for 
some time. 

President. —Can you give us any information as to the price of imported 
steel in India to-day—both British and Continental steel ? 

Mr. Bishop. —Roughly speaking Rs. 9 a cwt. 

President. —What sort of articles does that rate cover? 

Mr. Bishop. —Angles, channels, beams, etc., Jls. 9 a cwt.—that is, Rs. 180 
a ton. 

President. —Is Continental steel selling at a lower price than that? 

Mr. Bishop. —It is selling at Rs. 8-4 to Rs. 8-8»a cwt., i.e., Rs. 165 and 
Rs. 170 a ton. ^ 

President. —It is rather important from mir point i f view to get as much 
information as we can about the importation of Continental steel, and the 
more information you can give us the better it will be. Has there been any 
change during the last three months as regards the price of imported Conti¬ 
nental steel? 

Mr. Bishop. —I don’t think there has been any considerable change. 

President. —How does the price to-day compare with the price in 1922? 

Mr. Bishop. —^The price is about the same as last year. 

President.—At the beginning of 1923 the price of Belgian steel rose sub- 
Btantiallv in Belgium, that was during the first three months of the occupation 
of the Ruhr. 



Mr. Bishop. —Practioally nothing shipped from the Continent at 
that time. 

President. —The figure quoted for home price at works m Belgium for 
beams is 420 francs in January; it was 500 to 650 francs in February; in 
March it was about 775, whereas up to January export price Was quoted 
which was lower than the home price. During February and March there 
was no quotation for export at all. 

Mr. Bishop. —We shall be ready to give you asiy figures you want. 

President. —It would bo useful to us if you could give us any figures about 
the importations of Continental steel, especially of cases which came to the 
notice of “the Association of importations at an unusually low rate.* You 
mention amongst other things the advantage enjoyed by Tatas—10 per cent, 
import duty at present, cheap coal and iron ore and heavy concessions in 
railway freights. The view put forward by the Tata Iron and Steel Company 
was that coal was no longer cheap and that they were at a great disadvantage 
because the rise in the price of coal in India for the most part fook place 
at a period when in every other part of the world it was falling. 

Mr. Jlishop. —Up to the Armistice the price of Indian coal was very low 
but rose in the following years. For the last 12 months, as far as I can tell 
you, the price of coal has been falling. So far as I know, coal here is very 
much cheaper than the price which works at Home have to pay for it. 

President. —The question of quality comes in there. You consider that 
India still enjoys an advantage in the price of coal? 

Mr. Bishop. —Yes, it does. 

President. —Great complaints have also been made about the freight diffi¬ 
culty—the difficulty of getting coal transported to the works. 

Mr. Bishop .—That is common to every industry in the country. 

President. —I do not say that Tata’s are wor.se off than the others. But 
the stool industry amongst other things has not been getting the advantage 
of cheap coal and that affects the price of steel enormously in every stage 
of manufacture? 

Mr. Bishop. —Yes. 

President. —You also mentipn special concession in railway freights. So 
far as I know, that applies to the Bengal Nagpur Kailway and, I think, it is 
the same contract that was made at the time the works were established. 
Bo far ns either their raw materials come over the Bengal Nagpur Railway 
or their finished products go out by that Railway they liave an advantage, 
but on the general question of transport Tatas take exactly the opposite 
view that they are at a disadvantage as compared with the importer. For 
instance, it costs three times as much to send steel to Karachi from Jam- 
ihedpur as it does from London. 

Mr. Bishop. —Yes, it does. 

President. —I do not think in the matter of freight the manufacturer in 
this country has such a 4reat advantage. 

Mr. Bishop. —But the great* markets in this country are Bengal and the 
United Provinces. 

President. —^liCt us take another case, Bombay. 

Mr. Bishop. —^The concession enjoyed by Tatas as compared with Calcutta 
Importing Firms in freight is understood to be equivalent to Rs. 24-11 a 
ton,, for despatches aid Nagpur, i.e., £1-13, which is equivalent to an addi¬ 
tional duty of 18 per cent. 

President. —I think the figures given by Tatas were; English ports to 
Bombay Rs. 16-14 to which clearing charges of Rs. 2-8 per ton have to be 
added making Rs. 19-6 as against Rs. 15-14 for Tatas, and in the case of 
imported material there is generally a further extra for cartage or railway 
freight, whereas material from Tatas goes direct to the nearest Railway 

*~Vide Statement II (a). 
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siding- taken as a further Bs. 2-8 per ton in the case of 

deliveries in Bombay and suburbs, t.e., Rs. 21-14 against Tatas Rs. 16-14. 
Tatanagar to Bombay Rs. 15-14—only one rupee less; to Madras Rs. 16-14, 
to Karachi Rs. 48, and to Rangoon Rs. 23 to 28. I quite admit that, for 
Calcutta, Tatas have a distinct advantage in the matter of freight, but the 
further you go up-country that advantage tends to diminish. Of course 
the imported stuff in that case also has got to pay railway freight and that 
makes their price dearer. 

Mr. Bishop. —They have got a distinct advantage now in this, that in 
sending steel from Calcutta to Delhi, say, they get the benefit of these old 
rates. 

President. —Only a small part of the distance will be over the Bengal 
Nagpur Railway. 

Mr. Bishop. —Still that is an advantage; it will come to 2J per cent. 

President. —In the last sentence of paragraph 2 you say “ it is reported 
that the bulk of the Tata Company’s output is at present taken by the State 
and Company-managed railways in the shape of rails and that the current 
contracts in this connection continue for four years. If it be so, it is 
clear that no now duties can assist the Company materially until the expiry 
of that time.” The actual figures given by Tatas were that during the last 
three years their rails have been something over half their present outturn— 
60,000 out of 122,000 in 1920-21, 78,000 out of 166,000 in 1921-22 and 65,000 
out of 114,000 in 1922-23. 

Mr. Bishop. —The other day 1 was told by the Bengal Nagpur Railway 
that they could not get enough r.iils from Tatas. The Railways imported 
80,000 tons last year. 

President. —The quantities actually .supplied under the contracts do not 
cover the whole outturn of the railways. In 1921-22 it was 29,000 tons to 
the Railway Board, 25,000 tons to what they call Palmer Railways, and 
14,000 tons to the Bengal Nagpur Railway. That just makes up the 65,000 
tons. At present rails are more than half their output, but they have also 
told us that when the Greater Extensions are completeil and when they are 
in full operation, their total output will be 400,000 tons and the rails will 
not amount to anything like half of that. They have told us that they 
interpret the contract as not binding them to supply a larger quantity of 
rails at these rates than they had been supplying. If so, it would only be 
for a couple of years time. The rails supplied under the contracts might 
be only 60,000 out of an output of 400,000: it would not be really so im¬ 
portant. 

Mr. Bishop. —From last year’s figures about 140 to 150 thousand tons 
annually of rails in all are required by the Railways in India. Will they be 
able to supply these also when the Greater Extensions are complete P 

President. —We cannot tell whether they would supply the whole demand. 
It depends on various circumstances. 

Mr. Bishop. —What we cannot understand is, if Tatas' industry required 
assistance, why should not Government pay Tatas the market price of the 
rails they took from them under the contihct. 

President. —Well as regards that, of course, it does not affect the Company 
railways. They are independent of Government in that matter. 

.Mr. Bishop. — Well, they will soon be Government railways. 

President. —The two important Railway Companies now under Company 
management which might come under the control of Government are the 
Great Indian Peninsula and the East Indian, and neither of these are 
included in Tatas’ contracts. They have no.contracts with the Great Indian 
Peninsula just now and I do not think they ever supplied the East Indian. 

Mr. Bishop .— ^But still it is on the quantity of raib that thsy do supply 
under these contracts that they are losing so much. 
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President. —What you were suggesting was that Government should pay 
a reasonable market price for the rails they get from Ifatas under the 
contract, but what I would point out is that at least half or more than half 
the rails supplied under the contracts go to the Company railways and not 
to the Government railways, so that if Government pay a higher price it 
would not cover the whole ground. 

Mr. Bishop. —It would cover a good deal of it, I think. 

President. —It would cover something like 30,000 tons and that is the 
extent of it. As a matter of fact what Tatae told us was that in the 
last two years Government had made concessions as regards price and had 
paid more than what they were bound to pay under the contract. That 
was wbat^ ww were told at Jamshedpur. I do not remember the exact 
figure but it was something like this. The price under the contract was 
Bs. 130 and they actually received Bs. 150 or S(ijnc figure like that. It was 
given in the evidence at Jamshedpur. 

Mr. Gintfiala. —That was for the last two years. The contract price was 
revised and brought up to the c.i.f. price. 

Mr. Bishop. —Then we understand Government have bought building 
materials on the basis of 10 per cent, below the cost of importation. 

President. —From Tatas? 

Ur. Bishop.—Ym. 

President. —That is not done under any contract, 1 think. 

Mr. Bishop. —I do not know. I think it must have been. 

President. —Where did you get your information from? 

Jlfr. Bishop. —A member of our committee knew that there was a case in 
the United Provinces. 

President. —If there is any contract it has not been brought to the notice 
of the Board yet, but I think we were told that there were arrangements 
not only with Government but as a sort of a general practice materials were 
sold below the pfice of the imported stuff. 

Mr. Bishop. —Latterly they have been selling exactly, or what they say 
is exactly the equivalent of the imported price. During this year my firn; 
has been able to buy a considerable quantity of British material at lowei 
rates and it looked as if Tatas trere not hard pushed for orders. 

President. —This paper contains the information that was given to us at 
Jamshedpur about the contracts. The contracts with the Railway Board go 
on up to the end of March 1927, but the one with the Bengal Nagpur Railway 
which is at the lowest rate under the contracts—Rs. lift a ton—expires at 
the end of March 1925 and the others at the end of Jfarch 1926, so that 
they do not last quite so long as you suggest. 

Ur. Bishop. —Yes. 

President. —In paragraph 3 of your representation you say that the price 
of Rs. 123 a ton is far below the cost of importation, which is about £lf 
c.i.f. Is this duty paid or duty free? 

Ur. Bishop. —That is duty paid, It should he f.o.r. 

President. —If that is c.i.f. plus duty, what is the f.o.b. price in England? 

Mr. Bishop. —It should be £7-17-6, after deducting freight which woulc 
be £1-2-6 and duty about £1. 

^resident. —It was this sort of price that ypu had in mind when you said 
shat you did not think that the price of British steel would fall much lower. 

Mr. Bishop.—Yes. 

President. — In tiie last paragraph cf your letter you suggest that the 
imposition of S3) per cent, duty would not be of any benefit to Tatas 
because Continental mannfacturers would at once drop their prices. Do 
you think ttat Ciey could drop the price to the full extentf 
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Mf. Bishop, —They would not have to drop very much. Bren with 33J 
■ per cent, it would still be low. 

President. —But is that quality of material comparable with the qualit) 
of Tatasf 

Mr. Bishop. —Generally speaking it is not so good. 

President. —The policy of Tatas is to manufacture as far as they can 
possibly go up to the British standard, and naturally the price of the 
inferior quality would be lower, but it does not follow that it would be able 
to compete with Tatas for the same purpose. 

Mr. Bishop. —No. Concerns like railways, public bodies, etc., would still 
insist on having British standard quality but in the case of Indian buyers— 
i.e., bazaar trade, where they will have to pay more for the British steel on 
account of the extra duty—probably their choice would bo for the cheapest 
stuff. 

President. —So far as that is concerned the position is not very different 
at present. Those who are content with the cheaper qualities buy Conti¬ 
nental steel now. The increase in the duty might accentuate that competi¬ 
tion to some extent, but still it does not seem to me to count for very much. 
What you have said is “ if the import duty be increased to 33i per cent, it 
is generally anticipated that Belgian and German exporters will immediate¬ 
ly respond by reducing their prices to the extent of the additional duty.” 
Is that possible? 

Mr. Bishop. —I think it will be possible tor them to reduce their rates 
and to bring them below the new level. 

President. —There is one more point. There is the question of freight 
from Continental ports. Can you give us any information as to the difference 
in the freight rates at present between Antwerp and India and London and 
India? 

Mr. Bishop .— I think the difference will be some 10s. (actually 8s. Sd.l 
a ton. The London rate is 27s. 6d. (actually 22s. 6d.) and the Continental 
rate would be 17s. 6d. (actually 14s. 3d.). I am not however certain. 

President. —You gave us the price of Rs. 166 as the price of certain 
sections of Continental steel at present. 

.Mr. Bishop .— Yes. 

President. —^You have got to take off Rs. 15 for freight and landing 
charges and the duty would be somewhere about Rs. 15 also. 

Mr. Bishop _ Yes. 

President. —So that the price that actually reaches the manufacturer 
would be about Rs. 135 or Rs. 140. 

Mr. Bishop. —Yes. 

President. —When 33i duty is put on, in orc/er to sell at the same price in 
India ho would have to cut what he actually received before by more than 
Rs. 20 

Mr. Bishop. —But he pays duty on the freight «too. 

i'residenf_That is what he is supposed ^o do. He pays it on the c.i.f.' 

price. 

.11r. Bishop. —In the case of some section a fixed sum per ton is paid. 

President. —As regards structural sections, things like angles, etc., the duty 
IS always ad valorem. 

Mr. Bishop. —In the case of angles and tees it is on a tariff valuation. 
Joists are on an ad valorem basis; and bars, the import of which is largest 
from the Continent, bear Rs. 18 a ton duty. They are on a tariff valuation 

President. —Would it be possible for the Continental manufacturer to cut 
the price he actually receives by Rs. 20 or Rs. 80 a ton? 

Mr. Bishop .—1 think they have a certain amount of bounties on th» 
Continent; I do not know exactly how mnoh 
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President. —Can you give us any definite information!’ 

Mr. Bishop. —No. • 

President. —So far the only absolute definite information received wm 
as regards freight reduction on iron ore coming from Luxemburg and France 
into Belgium. It is said that there is very low freight on raw materials. 
That is what Tata’s told us. Are you in a position to give us any definite 
information about that? 

Mr, Bishop. —No. 

President. —Assuming that there are such bounties, they must he operat¬ 
ing already? 

Mr. Bishop. —^Ycs. 

President. —Unless the Foreign Government responds by increasing the 
bounties as we increase tlie duty, they won't be,fible to cut further. I looked 
up some of tho British Government’s Overseas trade reports about the condi¬ 
tions in Belgium. This is up to March 1922. This is what is said as regards 
wages in the engineering trade. “ Metal workers’ and engineers’ wages 
vary from Frs. 1‘75 to Frs. 3‘00 per hour compared with Frs. 0‘25 to Frs. 0'50 
in 1913; in the brick making and constructional industries wages which in 
1913 were about Frs. 0'2.5 per'hour are now Frs. 1'30 to Frs. 3'50 ” That 
is to say. tlie level of wages has gone up by 600 per cent, in Belgium. 

If the Belgian franc is taken at 80 to the pound it is worth in sterling 
less than J of what it was worth before the war, and the purchasing power 
of sterling as expressed in commodities is only | of what it was before. On 
that basis the purchasing power of the franc in commodity ought to be 6 to 6 
times less than it was before the war. The increase in wages apparently 
balances the reduction in the value of the franc, and it is not clear that in 
that matter the Belgian manufacturer has an advantage. 

Mr. Bishop. —They manage to send us steel at 10 to 26 per cent, below 
British prices. 

Pre.sideni.—ls that quality for quality? 

Mr. Bishop. —No. 

Mr. Mather. —That is not a new thing that has happened. It was the 
same before tho war when there was no exchange difllculty. It seems to me 
that it is a thing quite independent of the exchange. 

Mr. Bishop. —Yes. 

President. —The figures I gave you about the increase in wages, relate to 
some period before March 1922. I do not know whether there has been any 
further increa.se in wages since the occupation of the Ruhr and the fall in 
the value of the franc. If there has been a further rise in wages it would 
begin to hit the Belgian exporter. What I wotild like to have your opinion 
about is this: where the value of a foreign currency has depreciated and 
has remained at the same depreciated figure for two or three years, do you 
think that that country still retains an advantage for th? purpose of exporting 
goods? 

Mr. Bishop. —Do you mean that in a year or two they are likely to be 
in a worse position to export than now? 

President. —^You said that the Continental manufacturer enjoys advant¬ 
ages in exchange and in freight. 

Mr. Bishop. —^Yes. 

President. —As regards exchange I want to get your opinion on the 
question whether when the exchange falls to a certain extent and then 
remains steady at that for two or three years, does the manufacturer in that 
country still retain any advantage? 

Mr. Bishop. —^I am unable to answer that. 

President.—It is rather an important question—to what extent deprecia¬ 
tion of the exchange does give the manufacturer in that country an 
advantage. 
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Ur. Bishop. —I do not think that anybody has got a correct estimate of 
the exchange at all. 

President. —It is a matter about which the Board will have to form aa 
opinion and I was hoping that you would be able to help us. 

3Ir. Bishop. —Nobody will be able to say whether it will steady down 
permanently. 

President. —I think what has happened in foreign countries since the war 
has tended to show that once the exchange steadies down at a figure, then 
the rise in wages which always follows teuds to remove the advantages which 
the country undoubtedly possessed at the time of the fall in the exchange 

Ur. Bishop. —Even if it is less than four years before Tata’s contracts 
fall in, we think it is rather dangerous to push the duties up now. They 
have only just gone r.|) from 2i to 10. During the period there has been 
very bad trade and we do not see why the Tata Co. should not be able to fully 
maintain their position. I may tell you that my Association had a certain 
amount of correspondence with the Government over the manufactures of 
steel material at the Ishapiir Factory, as competing ivith private imiiorters, 
and what the Government stated in connection with that was that a nucleus 
stuff was necessary and they were turning out steel which could not be sold 
under market prices, and that the co.sts of the f.nctorv ivould he certified 'by 
one of the leading firms of chartered accountants so as to ensure manufacture 
being carried on on a paying basis. From what we have seen of Ishapur 
prices we think that the material turned out there appear in price to be much 
on a par with Tatas’ rates and costs of imjiorted material, so that, if a small 
concern like that can profitably manufacture material at these rates, then it 
would be very much easier for large works like Tatas. 

President. —I quite understand your position on this point. It is a per¬ 
fectly fair contention that you have been able to put before the Board, 
because those are precisely the matters which the Board will have to investi¬ 
gate very carefully. 

Ur. Bishop. —We feel that if Tatas had got the market price for W’hat 
they produce they would not have any complaint. Nobody at the moment 
wants to see them fall through and I do not think there should be any 
necessity for it. There is a great deal of material which they will not be 
able to manufacture even if they do get 331 per cent, protection. This will 
mean that the importers of these other materials will all have to pay their 
share towards a large amount of duty to support the Tata Co. We think 
that if they are given a bounty or paid at the market price it would be very 
much better for everybody. 

President. —Under the bounty system a smaller amount of money is taken 
from the tax-payers, but in point of principle, there is not much distinction. 

.1/r. Bishop. —.Another point is that when the Greater Extensions were 
planned. Tatas must have thought about the level at w’hich prices would 
settle down and that they could not have counted then on high protection. 

President .—As regards that, I don’t think'that Tatas were the only 
people who started new works at the timo,»when jirices were high. The plan 
for these Extensions was made, I believe, ns far back as 1916. 

Ur. Bishop. —May be. 

President. —At that time they were being urged by Government to manu¬ 
facture the largest possible quantity of steel, and it was not easy for them to 
foresee at that time the effects of the war. Even after the war very few 
business men were able to forecast accurately the course of events. 

Ur. Bishop. — That is true. 

President. —So that if the Tata Iron and Steel Co. were short-sighted, 
they were not the only people who were so. You say in paragraph 2 of your 
letter of 11th September that the Tata Co. should be able to maintain, 
themselves if their overhead charges are kept within reasonable limits. 
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Mr. Bishop. —We have got no figures to go on, but we know only generally 
that the Tata Co. made huge profits during the boom period and that their 
•expenditure during that period seemed to have no limits. That is also the 
general idea of a great many people. 

President. —Can you make it a little more precise P 

Mr. Bishop. —We think that if they had been more careful, the Tata Co. 
would have been very much better off now. 

President. —The main thing you suggest is that the Company is over 
capitalised in the matter of these extensions, the materials being purchased 
when prices were very high? 

Mr. Bishop. —^Yes. 

President. —It is an undoubted fact. Is that the kind of thing which is 
in your mind? ., 

Mr. Bishop. —Yes. 

Prcsidcnf.'—That is to say, when a business is started during a boom 
period when prices are very high, it may be unable to earn profits on that 
scale and it is not reasonable for the State to come to the assistance 
of the company in order to enable it to pay profits to that extent. 

Mr. Bishop. —That is so. No concern can expect to pay profits on the 
boom capital value. 

President. —Supposing it were proved that for the next two or three years, 
or say four or five years, the Company were unable to produce steel at the 
prices of the foreign manufacturers and make profits at all, what would 
your views be about Government assistance? 

Mr. Bishop. —I think that some assistance would undoubtedly be necessary 

President. —It is also desirable in the interests of the country, is it not? 

Mr. Bishop .— Yes. 

President. —You regard it as important in the interests of India that the 
steel industry should be carried on in this country? 

.Vr. Bishop. —Yes. 

President. —Then what you suggest is that the increase in the tariff 
should be on the basis of Imperial preference. But that question is not one 
which has been specifically referred to the Board. Have your Association 
considered at all the question of what would be the best way to deal with 
dumping? 

Mr. Bishop. —No, they have not. 

President. —So your proposal simply is that there should be a higher rate 
of duty on the Continental steel and also a lower rate of duty on British 

ateelf 

Mr. Bishop. —Yes. 

President. —That would mean, would it not, a lower duty on British 
steel which competes with Tatas’ and a higher duty on the Continental steel 
which does not? I am not ^uite sure whether that would be a sound scheme. 
Of course the dumping question is^important. When things will settle down 
in Germany, none of us know. I don’t see how anybody can forecast what 
is going to happen, but the possibility is undoubtedly there of a tremendous 
increase in competition 

Mr. Bishop. —Yes. 

Prsstdenf.—Well, if that were to happen, would your Association favour 
taking special measures by Government to check them? 

Mr, Bishop. —could not say definitely what should be the nature of 
those special measures. Our activities are mainly concerned with imports. 

President. —After all, yon are not the people to protest to Government 
primarily. If dumping means more trade, whatever your individual view 
is, as an Association, it may be of advantage to the trade. 
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Ifr. Bishop. —Quite so. We only trust very much that any assistance to- 
Tatas would be in the form of bounty rather than in the sliape of in¬ 
creased duty because as far as we can see the latter would increase the 
prices of everything. 

President —I understand that. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Do you object to the protection of steel on theoretical 
grounds or is it your opinion that Tatas have not made out a case for 
protection ? 

Mr. Bishop —We object on general grounds. Anything which puts up 
the cost of the raw material is objectionable. 

Mr. Oinwala .—You say that with a 10 per cent, duty, with cheap coal 
and iron ore and heavy concessions in railway freights, etc., Tatas ought to 
be able to maintain themselves. Supposing after this enquiry we are satisfied 
that even with these advantages mentioned by yon, steel cannot be manu 
factured in India to compete against foreign steel, would you then object to 
the imposition of this duty? 

Mr. Bishop .—No, 1 think that the members of our As.sociation would bo 
willing that Tatas should be given assistance. 

Mr. Ginv:ala. —In that case, you will not object? 

Mr. Bishop .—No. We are only anxious that any help should not be in 
the form of a protective duty. 

Mr. Gimmla. —That is because you believe that they ought to be able to 
maintain themselves. If we are satisfied as a Board, you will have no objec¬ 
tion to our giving protection? 

Mr. Bishop. —We will have no objection to their getting assistance from 
Government. 

Mr. Ginwala. —You say ‘ The Committee would point out that if the steel 
manufacturing industry cannot hold its own in this country with the present 
duty, it is not likely to do so with a duty of 33J per cent.’ YiTiat is the 
basis for your statement? 

Mr. Bishop. —Because we regard the steel industry as having been estab¬ 
lished for some time and having had the benefit of the boom period. 

Mr. Ginwala. —What boom period are you referring to? Do you know 
that the Tata Co. started manufacturing steel about the end of 1012? There 
was no particular boom then, was there? 

Mr. Bishop. —No. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Then 191.'! and 1914—wore they boom years? 

Mr. Bishop .—For two or three years, they made a profit of 100 per cent, 
or so. 

illr. Ginwala. —That was due to other causes. Taking the whole period 
of ten years, when was the boom period? . 

Mr. Bishop .—For some time. 

Mr. Ginwala. —When was it? 

Mr. Bishop.—At the end of the war and up ^o the end of 1920. 

Mr. Ginwala. —1920-21 was the year in which the price of steel was the 
highest. ’ 

Mr. Bishop .—Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala .—And then it began to drop. 

Mr. Bishop. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —So that, except during those two or three years, you cannot 
say that there have been any very great opportunities for tin- industry to 
consolidate. 

Mr. Bishop .—They were working at a profit up to 1914 or up to 1916. 
We put that in really referring to the experience of some concerns here 
which had recently failed. Even if a protection of the kind now proposed 
were given, I don’t think that they would havo bean able to keen going. 
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Mr. Ginicala. —What concerns were they? 

Mr. Ihshoii .—A good many local concerns which were started during the 
t))om and are now in liquidation. ’ 

Mr. Ginwala. —Was there any steel concern? 

Mr. Bishop. —No, not actually steel producing concern, but various other 
manufacturing industiies. 

Mr. Ginwala. —You contend that their overhead charges should be kept 
within reasonable limits. Have you tried to study their overhead charges? 

Mr. Bishop. —We have no means of studying them. 

Mr. Ginwala.—As it is a statement coming from a responsible body, like 
your Association, I want to know whether there is any actual basis for that. 

Mr. Bishop.— don’t think that any manufacturing concern can pos-. 
sibly be successful unless its overhead charges are kept within reasonable 
limits. ■’ ' 

Mr. Ginwala. —It assumes that their overhead charges are not kept within 
rea.sonablo limits. What makes you assume that? 

.Mr. Bishop. —It is only a general impression that their charges were oii 
a lavish scale. 

Mr. Ginwala.—Can you be more precise as to what you mean? I shall 
put it to you in this way. When these Extensions are complete, they will be 
able to produce about 400,000 tons a year. Is it your case that in the matter 
of these Extensions they have spent too much money? 

Mr. Bishop.—That is our impression. We have no figures to prove it. 

Mr. Ginwala.—That is the impression that you have gathered from what 
you have heard? 

Mr. Bishop. —We have only heard so. 

Mr. Ginwala.—Yon also suggest that they started their works at a very 
unfavourable moment? They also bought their machinery when prices were 
very high and things like that? 

Mr. Bishop. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala.—Bat in 1919-20, could anybody have foreseen this drop in 
prices. Supposing they had delayed their Extensions and the position had 
been reversed, would you not have suggested that they had waited too long? 

Mr. Bishop. —Possibly. 

Mr. Ginwala.—It is one of those things that does happen. Supposing 
that things had gone dearer, people might have said that they had waited 
too long and that they had to pay a good deal more than they would other¬ 
wise have had to pay. Is it not a sort of argument after the event? 

Mr. Bishop.—It appears so 

Mr. Ginwala.—Is not that so in the present case? 

Mr. Bishop.—I don’t think that anybody could have anticipated that 
prices would rise and continue at that level for another year or two. 

ilfr. Ginioola.—Supposing this industry was of sufficient national import¬ 
ance, you still think that the conrtruction should have been delayed because 
the prices might come down eventually? 

Mr. Bishop. —We are not in a position to say 

Mr. Ginwala. —^Then you say that they sell at a much cheaper rate than 
the market rate. That is one of your objections. Well, how do you look 
upon railways in this country? 

.Mr. Bishop.—As customers. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Don’t you look upon them as a sort of Government pro¬ 
perty more or less, even if they are managed by companies? 

Mr. Bishop.—1 look upon them as buyers of imports. 
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Mr. (finwala. —But if you regard them as the property of the Government 
and therefore of the people—I mean the tax-payers—is it really an objection 
that Tatas have sold rails to them cheaper than they would have got in the 
market? 

Ur. Bishop.—1 think it is. 

Mr. Ginxoala. —Why ? Is it not taking money from one pocket and putting 
it into another? 

Mr. Bishop. —It seems much more straightforward to pay the market 
price. 

Mr. Gimvala. —That is to say, if the Government had made this paympnt 
direct to Tatas and given them assistance in this form you would not object? 

Mr. Bishop.—Yes. 

Mr. Ginwula. —Can you give us any evidence that the Continental steel 
manufacturers are favoured by cheaper freights? 

Mr. Sishop.—l cannot at the moment. 

I'residenf.—Could you let us have it? 

.1/r. Bishop. —I will.* 

Mr. Gintcaio.—Your Association seems most likely to be able to give us 
this information. So far as the question of exchange is concerned, it may 
have to be dealt with on a different basis, but as regards freights any inform¬ 
ation that you can give us would be useful. 

Ur. Bishop.—Yes. 

Mr. Ginu-aia.—ls there any official publication in which you put the prices 
of various articles that you import? 

Mr. Bishop.—Y/e don’t issue any. 

Mr. Ginwala.—Does your Association collect this information? 

.Mr. Bishop. —We don’t tabulate. • 

Mr. Gimmln .—How do you ascertain the prices prevalent in the market, 
say, for a particular article? 

Mr. Bishop. —I get my prices by cable from Horae. 

Mr. Ginwala.—Do you collect these and publish them? 

Mr. Bishop. —It is no use, .tfter a few weeks, it will be all out of date. 

.Hr. Gmwalu. —You belong to Messrs. Balnier, Lawrie & Co.? 

.Mr. Bishop. —Yes. 

Mr. Gtaicalo.—Would it be possible for you to give us the import prices 
for a number of typical articles, say bars, beams, and the like? 

.Mr. Bishop. —For both Continental and British? 

Mr. Ginwala.—Yes, for a certain number of years. 

Mr. Bishop .—Yes.t ’ 

Mr. Ginwala.—If you can give from your office records the prices pre¬ 
valent in 1913 and 1914 and also for the last two or three years, the inform¬ 
ation would be very valuable to us. That is thq kind of information we are 
trying to get. Your prices would be actual prices on which business was 
done ? * 

Mr. Bishop.—Yea. 

Mr. Oinxmla. —That is more important than getting prices from trade 
journals which may not after all represent the actual prices. 

Mr. Bishop. —Yos. 

Mr, Ginwala. —^There are two aspects of this question. In the first place 
there is quite a considerable quantity of articles which are imported more 
from the Continent than from Great Britain. . 

Mr. Bishop.—Yes. 

* Vide Statement IT (b' 

+ Vide Statement TI (a 
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Mr. Oinwala. —Take, for instance, bars, channels, and some other articles. 
What I would rery much like you to do is to select those articles in which the 
continental imports are bigger than the British, because those are the articles- 
which Tatas are more likely to manufacture than those manufactured in 
England. If you could give us prices for these, it would be very useful. 

Has the import trade been very much affected by the increase of duty 
from 2i per cent, to 10 per cent. P 

Mr. Bishop.—Jt seems to us that trade has beep getting worse since 1921 
and whether the increase has had any effect or not 1 cannot say exactly. 

Mr. Ginwala. —The position is very curious. In 1920-21 when the duty 
was only 2i,per cent, the imports were bigger? 

Mr. Bishop. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —And the prices were bigger too. “ Now trade has diminished 
and there is a general depression. But there is nothing to indicate that the 
increase in tire duty luas necessarily affected the trade? 

Mr. Bishop. —No. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Are you at all interested in coal? 

.1/r. Bishop. —No. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Supposing the 83i per cent, duty were imposed on steel, 
will you be worse off than Bombay importers of similar articles? 

Mr. Bishop. —I don’t know. 

Mr. Ginwala. —^There was one Bombay gentleman who suggested that, if 
a duty was levied, Bombay ought to be excluded. 

Mr. Bishop. —I don’t see how there would be any difference between 
Bombay and Calcuta, because freight from a Continental port to Bombay 
or Calcutta, or from London to Calcutta or Bombay, Madras, or Karachi is 
the same. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Your Association form a sort of distributing agency for 
this part of India? 

Mr. Bishop. —Yes, for this side of India. 

Mr. Ginwala. —In the west, tip to the United Provinces? 

Mr. Bishop. —Yes. 

Mr'. Ginwala .—In the south? 

Mr. Bishop. —About half way down to Madras. 

Mr. Ginwala .—I take it that quite a number of importers are not memiters 
of your Association? 

Mr. Bishop. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —With reference to ‘ Preference ’ within the Empire, does 
it mean that if a Continental country gets advantage over India owing to- 
the low rate of exchange, it ought not to have that advantage? Is that what 
you mean ? , 

Mr. Bishop —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Yon mean that countries with low exchange should not be 
allowed to enjoy that advantage? 

Mr. Bishop .—Suppose there is a big duty of SSJ per cent, and suppose 
the English price is £12; the duty will be £4 on anything imported 
here; the Continental price of that is £9 and they will pay only £3 ns duty, 
that will make a big difference. 

Mr. Ginwala .—Yon can get over that by a specific duty. 

• Mr. Bishop. —In many cases we can do that. 

Mr. Ginwala.—Yoa are under the impression that this demand for 931 
per cent, duty applies to the whole of imported steel? 

Mr. Bishop. —^Yes. 
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Mr. Oinwala. — That is hardly the case. Tata's do not want a general duty 
t)f 33J per cent. 

Mr. Bishop. —We do not see how it can be denied to other people if it is 
granted to Tata’s. It will very soon cover an enormously large range of 
articles. 

Mr. They only ask protection for those articles which they 

manufacture. Nobody can ask for protection on things which he does not 
manufacture. In that case the duty will not fall on all consumers of steel 
us you seem to think. It will only fall on consumers of such steel as is 
produced by Tata’s. 

Mr. Bishop. —But you will soon have to extend this protection to every¬ 
body who manufactures steel as a raw material. They will require as much) 
if not more) and you will get on and on. 

Mr. Qmwola .—Can you suggest, if this bounty is given to the steel 
trade, any means by which money can be found to pay this bounty? 

Mr. Bishop. —We have not discussed that point. 

Mr. OiMota .—That will be a considerable amount to find. You have 
not considered that point? 

Mr. Bishop. — No. 

Mr. Omwala .—I understood you to say—and it is stated in the report yotl 
handed to us also—that you had lately some correspondence with Government 
about the manufacture of certain articles by Government. Would you object 
to Government doing that as a matter of principle? 

Mr. Bishop. —We think it should be restricted to the lowest possible limit. 

Mr. Ginuiola.—Would you apply that argument to tho building of wagons 
by Government Railways? 

Mr. Bishop. — That is a question outside our consideration. 

Mr. Ginwala .—Why should not Government manufacture an article which 
can be manufactured by private enterprise? 

Mr. Bishop. —Because the tendency generally is for Government to under¬ 
estimate the overhead charges which private companies cannot afford to do. 

Mr. Giau)a!n.‘-*You would consider that objectionable, would you not? 

Mr. Bishop. —^Yes. 

Mr. Kale .—As an Association interested in import trade would you like 
to keep steel as cheap as possible in India? 

Mr. Bishop.—Yes. 

Mr. Kale .—But there are individual members of your Association who are 
interested in manipulating industries connected with steel. How are you 
able to reconcile the Importing aspect and the manufacturing aspect of the 
members of your Association? 

Mr. Bishop.—Manufacturers would prefer to have raw material comiBg 
free to manufacture from rather than to pay a duty. 

Mr. Kale. —Is it not a fact that some of the manufacturing compauiet in 
India want some form of protection from GovernmfintP 

Mr. Bishop. —^Yes. t 

Mr. Kale. —^Take the manufacture of wagons. Some of tl'e engineering 
firms Would like to receive some sort of help from Government, and as mere 
importers you insist on cheapness. Then the interest of those companies 
will suffer? 

Mr. Bishop. —Yes, I suppose it would. 

Mr. Kale. —^As importers of goods you would naturally lay stress Upon 
cheapness, but some of these engineering firms would like in fact to increase 
the price because they want some sort of assistance or encouragement in 
the manufacture of commodities which are impofted cheaper? 

Mr. Bishop. —^Yes, 

VOt. HI. 
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Mr. Kale.—M.a,y I take it that her® “ an instance where the Assooiatiofc 
is in iavour of protection even thou^ it increases the prices? 

Mr. Bishop. —No. 

Mr. Kale. —In the case of some members at least? 

Mr. Bishop. —Some membys have to manage different manufacturing co». 
corns and, looking at the matter solely from the view of these concerns, pro¬ 
tection is the best thing for one, but from the aspect of the other business 
it is very hard to say that. 

Mr. Kale. —So tliat there is a conflict of interests—interests which are 
sometimes different in the two branches of the same firm or interests of 
different firms? 

Mr. Bishop. —I am not in a position to say. 

Mr. Kale. —If you are really interested in cheapness why should you 
trouble yourself about dumping at all? Whether there is dumping by Con¬ 
tinental countries or by England, you ought really to ignore it if articles are 
imported cheaply. You should not therefore object to dumping at all. 
Dumping may be objected to by manufacturers but not by dealers, such as are 
represented by your Association. 

Mr. Bishop. —The Association imports more from European firms at Home 
•and have larger connections with Groat Britain than with the Continent. 

Mr. Kale. —So it is because the bulk of your imports come from Great 
Britain that you want to discourage dumping? Is that so? 

Mr. Bishop. —Yes. 

Mr. Kale. —To that extent you are not promoting the interest of the 
consumers in India? 

Mr. Bishop. —No, I cannot say that. 

Mr. Kale. —The consumer would suffer to the extent to which you dis¬ 
courage dumping whether it is from Continental countries or from any other 
country. May I take it that in the last resort if the steel industry does 
require protection, you are of opinion that it should be given in the form 
of a bounty rather than a protective duty? But 1 may go further and 
ask whether, if it is found impracticable to give bounties, you would not 
favour import duties. 

Mr. Bishop. —Bounties would bo our first choice. 

Mr. Kale. —But suppose bounties were found to be absolutely impracti¬ 
cable. 

Mr. Bishop. —In that case—yes, but certainly not immediately, not untd 
the result of a few more years had justified such a step. Nobody can form 
a judgment of what the position would be under normal conditions. 

Mr. Kale. —Do you not think that India will continue to import steel in 
large quantities for many years to come even after Talas have begun to 
turn out 4(X),000 tons a yeai^ 

Mr. Bishop. —^Yes, certainly. 

Mr. Kale. —I suggest to you that the demand for steel is growing in 
India and when things • become normal and this depression disappears, the 
import of steel will go on steadily so that trade will not suffer on account 
of the increased demand. ' 

Mr. Bishop. —I think there will be demand eventually. 

Mr. Mather. —Can you tell us approximately what is the proportion of 
the iron and steel that come into Calcutta imported by firms of your Associa¬ 
tion? 

Mr. Bishop.—I think fully half, but it is quite impossible to give an 
accurate figure. 

Mr. Mather.—Mr. Ginwala has been asking you questions about the 
method by which prices of steel are fixed, say, in Calcutta and the method 
by which one can ascertain the current local prices. Can you tell ms 
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mlietlior very largo stocks of iron and steel in any form are in the hands of' 
mercliants in Calcutta? 

Mr. IHshop. —Every now and then there are sections of which the stock 
is small and then prices for these sections automatically increase, 

.1/r. Mather. —Stocks arc oomparatively small and it is always possible 
iliat at one time or another the stock of one kind of steel may be depleted 
and then any local price that we ascertain will be more or less artificial duo 
to scarcity in the local market, so that prices in the local market will be 
affected by temporary causes of this sort? 

Mr. Bishop. —^Tc», 

Mr. Mather. —Can you give ns any idea as to how much wrought iron is 
imported? • 

Mr. Bishop. —r have got the figures with me. Iron sections rolled—22,000 
tons last year up to IHarcfi, 

Mr. Mather. —Does that include bars? 

Mr. Bishop. —Generally speaking, wrought iron is negligible in bulk as- 
compared with steel, 

Mr. Mather _Have yoit obtained these from the trade returns? 

Mr. Bishop. —Yes, 

.Mr. Mother. —That does not necessarily exhaust it and probably some' 
items are entered as “ iron or steel.” 

Mr. Bishop. —The quantity is very small compared to steel. They are 
imp'irted only for speiual purposes. Prices are anything up to two and three 
times the price of steel. 

Mr. Mather. —I think the last quot.ation T saw in the Iron and Coal 
Trades Review steel was £8 to £10 and wrought iron was £12 to Rl.S. 

Mr. Bishop. —That is common bars, but there are more expensive material 
which will go up higher. 

Mr. Mather. —Yes, but probably tho greater part of the wrought iron 
imported is of common quality. However, your general experience as im» 
poiters of steel is that the import of wrought iron is quite small. 

Mr. Bishop. —Yes. 

S’re.suhnt. —There is just one point I want to put to you with reference 
to what you said about Tata’s overhead charges. What they have said in 
tbeir representation to the Board is that the amount actually paid in .divi¬ 
dends from profits amounted to 8*78’ per cent, per annum of the actual 
ni'UU'V invested over a jieriod of 15 years. Do you regard that as a lavish' 
distribution of dividends? The amount set aside to depreciation from reserves- 
amounts to 7*4 per cent, of the total value of tho machinery, so that I do 
nut know whether these figures I have quoted would modify in any 
the opinion of yonr Association as to tho .policy followed by the^ Tata 
(iompany as regards the management of its reserve, payment of dividends 
and so on, 

Mr. Bishop. —Our Association would like to see how these figures compare* 
with those of other industries. * 

President. —It includes the construction p'jriod. 

Mr. Bishop. —^I think it is comparatively very good, as compared to other 
new concerns. 

Mr. (rinwala.-^Whan you were talking of that 100 per cent, dividend. I 
think you wore thinking of the dividend on deferred shares not on ordinary 
shares? Deferred shares as you know como in last of all in snaring a divi¬ 
dend, They may he 30-nipee shares and if yon pay Rs. ,80 eu thot it, 
romea to 100 per cent, but that does not apply* to the whole of the subscribed 
capital. Deferred shares are very few in nuinher. I think there is this 
misapprehension on the part of the public. 

Mr. Bishop.—It is a fact that the public have the apprehensions which w» 
alluded to. 
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Mr. (Jmiwlo.—That applies to the deferred shares only which are a 
fraction of the original capital. 

Preiide.nt .—Nominal capital Rs, 14,16,000. There are deferred shares 
which are now valued at Rs. 30 each and the dividend in 1920 was Rs. 60 
a share. 

Mr. Oinwala .—Deferred shares may not get dividend at all for a consi. 
derabie number of years. ' 

Mr. Rishop.—They could .afford to do that on that basis. 
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Messrs. Geo. Service & Co. 

Written. 

Statement L—Original repreuntation submitted by Messrs. Geo. Servtet 
and Go., to the Tariff Board. 

1, The tonnage of steel sold by Goo. Service & Co,, in the present state 
of trade depression is about 10,000 tons per annum—the greater part of 
which, in the form of steel beams are chiefly used in floor construction and 
at present prices are able to compete with other forms of construction of 
which timber forms the principal competitor. 

With the recent drop in the price of timber, however, the difference 
between the cost of steel and timber type of construction is reduced and it is 
only by emphasizing other advantages of steel over timber and other forms 
of construction that business can be maintained. 

Any increase in the selling prices of stool caused through enhanced import 
duty will undoubtedly restrict business. It is in the interests of our Iniycrs, 
chiefly Bombay and Mofussil Building Contractors, Knginecring Workshops, 
Native States and others that the heavy type of steel in the forms of steoi 
beams should be procurable at the lowest possible cost so as to ensure fire¬ 
proof and permanent structures at low cost. A reversion to the timber lorm 
of construction is a retrograde one and to l>e able to supply stoel at a figure 
to compete is essential. 

Tn this connection it mav be mentioned mnnv customers prefer timber 1o 
steel, apart from the question of price, mainly because it is more readily 
procuraldo, easier to handle and work, and it has been the custom in India 
to use timber for building work wherever possible. 

At present we purchase our stool from British Works, Continental Works, 
nnd when rollings can be bad, from the Tata Steelworks. Continental steel 
is at present the cheapest source of supply, and our London office can arrange 
to secure rapid deliveries of any particular section by having a large number 
of separate steel works both in Great Britain and the Continent from which 
they obtain supplies. In the event of a protective tariff being imposed we 
miglit find that onr business would ho swamped hv the monopoly of qiipply 
given to Indian steel works, and also that wo should not he able to obtain 
supplies from them so quickly as they are obtained at present from a large 
number of comneting steel works in Biirope nnd elsewdiere. Further, there 
is the railway diffieulty to face and it is unlikely that, for some considerable 
time to come, Indian Steelworks could arrange for speedy delivery on 
account of shortage of wagons and other facilvties, while centres like Karachi 
are extremely difficult to serve on account of lack of through connections, 
and the cost of railway transit in India compared with steamer frciglit from 
Europe. 

2. We are only n merchant firm of Iron and 3teel Merchants and do not 

manufacture materials. ^ 

3. As a merchant firm competing with a large number of Indent houses 
and stockholders in Bombay and other centres, we have to buy our sectional 
steel in the cheapest market and we carrv a stock of at present about 2,500 
tons of steel—about 75 per cent, being steel beams of all sections and*25 per 
eont. made up of angles, tees, rounds and other sundry sections. 

By arrangement with Bichardson nnd Gruddas. however, we have now 
dealt direct for manv years with the Tata Iron and Steel Works, and are 
now running our 13tb Contract with them for the supply of such materials as 
it suits U8 to buy and then to supply. At present the contract only amounis 
to alwut 1,000 tons per annum but was much larger in previous years when 
Continental steel was not available so cheaply as it now is. 
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In addition to the stock carried by as we import a considerable tonTia®B' 
of steel for direct supply, mainly for milt work, factories, etc., and as already- 
stated our total turnover is- now about 10,000 tons- which is less than normal 
on account of dull trade. 

4. The principal consumers of our materials have already been given. 
They are- Government Departments, Railways, Native States, Private Work¬ 
shops, Mills and Factories, Building Contractors and Private Consumers of 
all kinds. As regards export of steel we have shipped a considerable quantity 
to Persia and Irak, but on account of difficulty of claiming drawback of 
Customs duty and the competition of direct supplies of steel from Europe to 
Busra we have recently been unable to compete from our Bombay Stoclra. 

6. Our plain sectional steel is bought extensively for use by Fabricating 
Firms, Railway and other workshops, and we should say a considerable pro¬ 
portion of our tonnage forms the raw materiaPof other industries. 

6. The competition we have to meet is from Merchants and Indent Houses 
in a similttr line of business to ourselves. Occasionally the Tata Steel Works 
have cut into our retail trade in distant markets but we are on very friendly- 
terms with them. 

It would be an advantage, however, if the retail trade were left in the 
hands of stockholders like ourselves. 

Generally speaking the imposition of a protective duty on steel materials 
imported by us would not accrue to our advantage as the cost would auto¬ 
matically be raised against the competition of cheaper forms of construction- 
as timber, reinforced concrete, etc., and the tendency would be to give the- 
big Indian Producers of steel a monopoly of the retail trade as well. 

The maintenance of a basic steel industry is a matter of national im¬ 
portance, but wo are averse on economic grounds to a high protective tariff 
which would affect the development of Indian Industries and he a great 
hardship on small consumers throughout the country and consequently retarrt 
the diffused industrial growth of India. 

Any assistance the Tata Steel Works may prove to require, after the clo.sest 
investigation, should take more the form of hounties than that of a high 
tariff w'all. At the same time we do not think another 6 per cent, duty on 
steel, niskin'g 15 per cent, in all would seriously retard the country’s pro¬ 
gress or place a severe handicap on its economic prosperity. 

Rut the rate of duty should apply to all kinds of steel, either raw or 
finished, now made in India and should be directed to fostering the develop¬ 
ment of the fabricating industries in India to whom wo sell a considerable 
part of our tonnage. 

Further, as suggested in the Fiscal Commission Report duty should be 
charged to all Government Departments, Railways and Native States alike. 

It is extremely unfair ami a severe handicap on the development of 
Indian Industries that the biggest buyers of all, like Government and the 
State Railways, should be able to tficapo the payment of duty. 

By an increased duty assessed as above. Government should be able to not 
only assist the diffused Industrial development of India, bnt wilt be ahio to 
provide a bounty for the basic steel producers whoso industries would bo 
entitled to this assistance from the point of view of National importance. 
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STATEMENT II. 

Cdbrint British fhicbs fob Steei. 


Oalmnhed Corrugated Iron SIteete. 




Rs. A. Rs. A. Rs. A. Rs. A. 

Rs. A. 

-32* X 24 G 

. 6 

17 4 7 17 4 8 17 4 9 17 4 

10 17 4 

27' X 24 G 

. 6 

15 14 7 15 14 8 15 14 9 16 14 

10 16 0 

32' X 20 G 

. 6 

17 12 7 17 12 8 17 12 9 17 12 

10 17 12 

32' X 22 G 

. 8 

17 12 7 17 12 8 17 12 9 17 12 

10 17 12 

Angles 


. 

Tees. 

Tls. A. 



Rs. A. 

9 0 


. li' X ir X 1/4' 

. 10 0 

9 0 


. 2' X 2' X 1/4' 

. 10 0 

9 12 


. 2' X 2' X 3/8' .... 

. 9 8 

9 0 


. 2J' X W X 1/4' 

. 9 8 

■9 0 


. 2i' X 2J' X 5/10' . 

. 9 8 

9 0 


. 2J' X 2i' X 3/8' 

. 9 8 

9 8 


. 3' X 3' X 1/4' .... 


■9 0 


. 3' X 3' X 3/8' .... 

. 10 4 

9 0 


. 3' X 3' X 1/2' .... 

. 9 12 

9 0 


. 3i' X 3i' X 3/8' 

. 9 12 

9 0 


. 8i' X 31' X 1/2' 

. 9 12 

9 0 


. 4' X 4' X 3/8' .... 

9 12 

9 0 


. 4' X 4' X 1/2' .... 

. 9 ,42 



Oalmnhed Plain Sheets. 



Rs. A. 

Rs. A. 

Rs. A. 

24 G . 

17 12 

20 G . . 19 4 22 G . 

. 19 4 



Black Sheets. 



Rs. A. 

Rs. A. Rs. A. 

Rs. A. 

1/16' . 

11 8 

1/8' . 8 8 3/16' .8 8 1/4' 

■ ^ 

6/16' . 

8 2 

3/8' . 8 4 1/2" . 8 0 




Rounds. 



Rs. A. 

Rs. A. Rs. A. 

Rs. A. 

3/16' . 

9 12 

1/4' . 10 4 6/16' . 8 10 3/8' 

. 8 2 

1/22 . 

7 10 

6/8' . 7 10 3/4" . 7 10 7/8' 

. 7 10 

1? . 

7 10 

14' . 7 10 11' .7 10 1}" 

. 7 10 



2' 

. 8 0 



Flats. ^ 



Rs. A. 

Rs. A. 

Rs. A. 

U' X 1/4' 

. 7 10 

14' X 3/8' . .* 7 10 r X 1/2' 

. 7 10 

r xi/ 2 ' 

. 7 10 

2' X 1/4' . . 7 10 14' X 3/8' 

. 7 9 

ir X1/2' 

. 7 10 

24' X 1/2' . . 7 12 4' X 1/2' 

. 8 4 

2' X 3/8' 

. 7 10 

14' X 1/2' . . 7 12 3' X 1/2' 

. 8 4 



Squares. 


3/16' . 

. 9 14 

1/4' . 9 12 6/16' . 8 12 3/8' 

. 8 12 

1/2' . 

. 7 10 

6/8' . 7 8 3/4' .7 10 7/8' 

. 7 10 

1' 

. 7 10 

14' . 7 14 14' . Non# 14' 

. 7 1* 

2' 

. 8 12 













Oral evidence of Mr. A. R. REITH, representing Messrs. 
George Service & Co., recorded at Bombay 
on the 22nd November 1923. 


President.— I would like to say at the outset that we are greatly indebted to 
vou for having sent in your written statement and coining to give evidence at 
'very short notice. We regret we could not give you a later date, but our 
programme being fixed, we had to fit you in as best as we could. 

I gather from your written statement that it is structural steel that your firm 
is chiefly interested in? 

Mt. Heiih. —Yes, principally steel beams, about 75 per cent. 

President. —Tliat is to say, you are not much concerned with bars in youi 
business ? 

Mr. Heith.—I^o. 

President. —It is mainly steel that is required for bridge-making and so on? 

Mr. Reith. —^Yes. The bread and butter in our business is steel beams. 

President. —At present do you import very largely from the Continent or from 
Great Britain? 

Mr. Reith. —From the Continent. 

/■*re.sidcn^—Has that been so for some time past or has there been any change 
in that respect, say, during the last three years? 

Mr. /^ciM.-^Durmg the war it was not possible to get steel from the Continent 

at all and even after the war we found that steel was more readily procurable 

from Great Britain : also in 1920 we made a contract with the Tata Iron and 

keel Co. for about 4,000 tons of steel, but they were very busy at that time. 

The British works also became very busy and in spite of a substantially large 
tonnage against various contracts, we were able to get only a limited supply and 
the result was that the market dropped away very badlv and lots of people like 
ourselves got landed with large stocks bought at a high price. After that, the 
Continental goods began to cut into the steel market and m 1920 they were under¬ 
quoting British prices and since then the Continent has maintained the lead from 
the price point of view. 

President. —What is the difference at present for steel beams? 

Mr. Reith. —The price of British steel beams is I think £9-18-9 c. i. f. seaboard 
and I think the Continental price is £8-16-6. Another report was that the British 
price was rising and the Ccntinental price was,falling, the reason for British 
puces rising being that, in view of tlie protective policy of Government, there 
IS a tendency on the part of the .steel manufacturers to push up prices, while 
the reason for the fall in Continental prices is that the exchange is falling 
away. The difference of £1 a Ion is very largely up by freight. 

I*resident. —Could you tell us what the difference is? 

Mr. Reith. —1 think the Britisli freights *are roughly about 25 shillings 
and the Continental about 17/6 a ton. They were much cheaper—about 14 shillings 
and odd : they have gone up on both sides. 

President. —But still there i.s a difference in freight of about 7/6 and the 
balance is the difference in the f. o. b. price? 

Mr. Reith. —^May be on account of the excliange 

President. —Is that what it has been for tlie last two years? 

^ Mr. .When first the Continent started quoting I think there was a 

bigger difference, but the difference tended to stabilize at this figure. Both sides 
are working at the bottom pi ice and would not be able to reduce any further 
without loss. 

President.— quotations you have given are for steel beams of practicailv 
the same quality? ^ 
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Mr. Heitk. —The Continental quality is about 24 to 26 tensile strength and 
:ne British is 26 to 32 pounds. * 

Prtsidcnt. —There is some difference? 

Mr, y/cii/t.—Tliere is some difference, but for ordinary building purposes it is 
not of mucli niipoitaiiL-e. VVitii regard to tins question ot the difference in c. i. f. 
price, 1 believe you asked Mr. Jtichardson to give that information. Well, we 
have been compiling that information for the last two or tliiee years sliowing 
the Continental price trom week to week. 

I*rtsidtiit. —We aie very much indehled to you for this; xt will be very 
useful to us. On page 1 m the second paragraph you say * With the recent 
drop in the price of timber, however, the difference between the cost of steel 
and timber type of construction is reduced, and it is only by emphasizing other 
advantages of steel over timber and other forms of constructions that business 
oan be maintained." When did this drop in the pri^e of timber take place and 
can you ascribe it to any particular cause? 

Mr. Utith, —I do not know much about the market in timber, but people 
come to us and say that timber is cheaper and ask for reduction in ttie price 
of steel. There has been a drop m tUe price of timber since the war. Is that 
what you allude to? 

President. —It is partly that, but 1 am not considering the present position 
of steel but what is the development more or less month by month during the 
last year or two. But recently there has been a drop in the price of timber 
as well. Does that timber come from Burma chiefly? 

Mr. lleith. —Yes. The drop ui price is due to bad trade, 1 think. There is 
a reduced demand for everything and people have got to sell what they have, 
that is the reason for a drop in the price of timber. 

President. —Taking the prices as they are to-day and supposing there was an 
increase in the price of steel, timber remaining as it is, to what extent would 
the price of steel have to rise before tliere was any .substantial change as regards 
the employment of timbei ? 

Mr. Keith. —At present we are very apprehensive with regard to that position 
because before the wo did a veiy large trade in steel beams for people 
putting up steel buildings. Go round tlie bazar to-day, you will find a very 
large number of buildings being put up in timber because there is a prejudice 
against the use of steel beams as they are not supposed to last long in Bombay 
on account of the sea sand and lime combining to affect the steel w'ork and make 
it rusty. There is another thing. On the top floors of buildings in Bombay 
the heat causes the steel to expand and in some cases the roofs crack and allow 
water to get in. We have to figlit these prejudices and T believe one might 
say that the steel lieams icarket for building purposes has been adversely 
affected during the lust two or three years on account of these reasons, so that 
a further increase m the price of steel would be a further handicap. But 
even if it went up by another 10 per cent., I don’t think it would affect 
the position so very badly—it is already affected badly—and it would not impose 
a very gre.it handicap, though thfe business is not so good as it was. 

President. —Of course the curtailment must bo to some extent due to general 
slackness of business. Do you think if things became more prosperous again 
the demand for steel, like /he demand for everything else, in Bombay would 
be likely to go up ? 

Mr. Keith. —Yes. 

President. —In the case of buildings like factory buildings >vould timber be 
at all likely to be able to compete? 

Mr. Keith. —1 know of some factories recently wliere they have adopted 
timber as it is cheaper than steel. Generally in trying to sell our steel we 
try to persuade people iliat steel is more fireproof and .so on, but India is a 
conservative country and it is hard sometimes to induce people to adopt steel. 
Generally, 1 should say, the Fire Insurance companies prefer steel to wood. 

President. —At the bottom of page 1 and top of page 2 you say '* In the event 
of a protective tariff being imposed we might nna that our business would 
be swamped by the monopoly of supply given to Indian steelworks, and also 
that we should not be able to obtain supplies from them so qui^ly as they 
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are obtained at present from a large number of competing steel works m Europe 
■md elsewhere.” There would not be for a considerable number of years to 
,'oine a monopoly of supply because the total prpduction of the Tata Iron ^ 
Steel Co., when they get the Greater Extensions working, will be about 400,000 
1,111b, and that will not supply anything like tlie whole requirement of India. 

Mr. /feit/i.—They would supply a very large proportion of the requirements 
uf Bombay and Calcutta, but there would still remain a very large part of 
India where they could never .supply because they .are inaccessible from the 
Tala t'o.’s works. 

'dent.“Naturally it would be the markets close to them—Calcutta more 
linn Bombay—where they would be in a position to cover the whole demand of 
,.e,tiim kinds of steel. But then the difficulty you anticipate is as to the time 
111 which you could obtain supplies and the variety of sections that the Tata Co. 
l aiinot stock or undertake to roll at once. 

Ml. ffcit/i.—Tata.s have got a 40 inch mill on which they roll sections up 
to 15" X b". It is possible to imagine that the Tata Co. may be supplying these 
different sections. At one time all their mills were occupied; if orders come in for 
other sections they are not able to fulfil them until these sections are completed 
Our London office in sending enquiries to a particular steel works similar to 
Tatas, when they find that they are busy in rolling and cannot supply, simply 
ask others who are doing that sort of thing to do it for us and thus they are 
able to get quicker deliveries. The position of the Tata Co. is that they would 
he able to supply the demand for steel on account of having been able to put 
in more rolls and they would endeavour to carry stocks at Jamshedpur, or they 
may stock in Bombay also. Well, the carrying of stocks at Bombay would mean 
really a formal competition against stock holders like ourselves and that will 
prejudice our stock position because the stock means that they would cut in the 
ret ,111 sales, whereas wh.it w.* want is that the retail Irade should be left in the 
hands of people like ouiselves The effect of having that stock would mean 
that they would have to endeavour to cultivate retail trade for the disposal 
Ilf their goods. That I think would be somewhat against the interest of 
merchant firms who have hitherto imported steel for stocking purpose from 
Kiiinpe. 

I'ltfiih’iil —I take it that when piotcction is introduced in any country that 
kind of thing may occur. There is always the possibility of course that the 
'I'ala Co. might utilize the services of some of the existing merchant firms instead 
of holding stock themselves. They might work it out in lhat w.ay. Vou hold a 
cerlaiii stock at present, don’t you’’ 

I/r. Rfith. —Yes. 

Pii'.ti<lenl.—\n any case that is not exactly the point that is raised in the 
sentence we read. After all, if the Tata Co. were unable to supply the particular 
sections you requiie, yon h.ive still got the alternative of importing 

Mr Hrith.—Yea, we liave. 

/‘ic.o'dcit —It does not seem to me that the position would differ materially 
111 that respect from what it is at present. What is the practice of the Tata Co. 
about prices—are they selling .pist below the price of the imported material? 
I don’t want anything like confidential information attmt any particular arrange¬ 
ment you may have with the Tata Co. ^ 

Mr. Ke.ith.—l think the Tata Iron and Steel Co, have hitherto sold steel in 
Romliay at c. i. f. Britisli price, not the Continental price—or slightly less But 
they have never attempted, to my knowledge, to sell at the Continental price, 
if less. 

President,. —In view of the policy of the firm as regards the manufacture 
of steel up to British specifieation, it' is to a largo extent what one would expect 
to he their policy, and it corroborates what other people have told us that it 
is with the British steel on the whole that the Tata Co. compete. The only 
variation is that some of the importers have told us that in (he np-country 
markets, tor instance in the United Provinces and the Punjab, the Tata Co.’s 
advantage in railway freight is sufficiently great to cut off Continental steel. 
That of course is rather a different state of affairs. But then supposing that 
the difference were substantially increased, I take it that the Tata Co.’s ob|€Ct 
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would bo to get as high a price as they could, provided they succeeded in getting 
just under the price of the imported stuff, and therefore, if they were unable 
to supply particular sections and you had to import them, the difference between 
the imported stuff and the Indian stuff would not be any greater than at present? 

Mr. Beith. —It is very often difficult when supplying steel for buildings to 
split up different makes of steel for different sections. One prefers as a rule 
to try and place business for the same make throughout. It somewhat compli¬ 
cates business if you introduce two or three different makes of steel to one 
kind of work. 

President. —There might be difficulties of that kind. Then as regards the 
shortage of wagons, have you had difficulties in getting deliveries of steel from 
the Tata Co. ? Is there apt to be great delay in getting the steel ? 

Mr. Beith. —In this connection I may say that we are not buying much at 
present—about 1,000 tons a year, that is not very much—and the difficulty has 
mainly been to get wagon loads. On account of \he percentage being small we 
have had to wait and make up a parcel of sufficient weight to enable us to get 
a wagon load so that we can get, or at least the Tata Co. get, wagon load 
freight from Jamshedpur, which is Rs. 18. 

President. —On the other hand, if you were ordering larger quantities from 
Jamshedpur it would be easier to make up your wagon load? 

Afr. Beith. —In 1920 we did order large quantities. We found very consider¬ 
able difficulty in getting bogey wagons which could take long beams up to 
40 feet. There was a shortage of bogey wagons all along the line and the B. N. 
Railway were short of rolling stock like all the local railways. 

President. —So that for these larger sizes of beams there will be a total 
shortage of wagons, that is to say, there are no wagons that can take them? 

Mr. Beith. —Bogey wagons are 44/ long and it is an expensive wagon and can 
only be used for long things like beams. 

President. —But as regards the smaller sizes, there would not probably be the 
same difficulty? 

Mr. Beith .—No, but I should say that the bulk of the steel that we get 
from the Tata Co. has come in bogey wagons. 

President. —On the other hand, I take it that if the B. N. Railway found 
that traffic of that kind was developing, they would find means to provide 
more wagons? 

Mr. Beith. —It would take some years to do it as regards Bombay. 

President. —Then, you tell us that you ate now running your 13th contract 
with the Tata Iron and Steel Co. for the supply of raw materials. Have you 
found the quality of their supplies satisfactory? 

Mr. Beith. —We supply their steel for building purposes. We do not analyse 
separately. We get their test .certificates and they are all right. I have heard 
from other people that during the war and after the war the steel was a little 
bit hard and I think recently the quality of their steel has, improved. 

President. —Have you l^ad any complaints from any of your customers about 
it, say, in the last two years? 

Mr. Beith.—We have only had complaints with regard to sections not being 
fully rolled. I mean that the rolling has been carelessly carried out. 

President.—You had one or two complaints of that kind? 

Afr. Beith. —^Yes. 

President. -Ts the steel that you hold in stock raw steel, i.e., nnfabricated 
steel? 

Mr. Beith. —Plain sectional steel. 

President.—When yon import for d'rect supply, is that partly fabricated and 
partly plain sectional steel? 

Mr. Beith. —All plain sections. 

President.—You don’t deal in any imported fabricated steal? 
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Ur. The reason why we don’t is because we have trading 

arrangements with another firm who do fabricating for us. Previous to that 
we did. 

President. —Is that a recent arrangement? 

Ui\ Ifcith. —We entered into an arrangen'ent in 1910 

President. —H has been going on since 1910? 

Mr. Iteith. —Yes. 

president. —As regards the export of sleei to Persia and Irak, is that a trade 
wlncii lias sprung up during the war or were you doing that before the war? 

Mr. iteith. —We did a very limited trade before the war of export to Iraq. 

I went up to the Gulf in 1910 and was able to make arrangements by which in 
19^ we shipped a very large quantity of steel to Messrs. David Sasoon & Co. 
ill Persia, but they began to find out that the (Jontniental sleel could be imported 
direct. We had to pay an import duty Ijore. We could not deliver the stuff 
to tiie customers as we got no drawback and they would not give us a drawback 
and we had to let that stand. Added to that, there is a very heavy freight 
from Bombay to Basra as coniparcd with the diiect freight. For these reasons 
we could not compete. 

president. —Is there no arrangement in the Bombay port by which steel can 
be stored on bond and re-exported without actually passing tb^ customs barrier 
at all? 

Mr. Iteith. —In tliat case it is necessary to have orders on hand. If we 
liave not got an order on hand at the time it is imported, we have to take it to 
the stock-yard or cut it to lengths required when the order is for certain lengths 

President. —If you are to make arrangeoients for all that, yon will have to 
be sure of the trade. Would it be worth wliile making sucii arrangements? 

Mr. Iteith. —In all cases like that, we would wait till we got the orders. If 
we got them, we could ask the London Office to ship it directly. In Persia there 
IS very little trade. It is a very backward country and there is practically 
nothing of steel whicli is sent from Bombay so far as I know. 

president. —1 should not imagine that that demand is of very great import¬ 
ance. Your general position is that the maintenance of a basic steel industry 
is a matter of national importance; that is to say, you think that the existence 
of the manufacture of steel in India is of sucli importance that it is worth 
while for Government to assist it to tlie extent necessary to enable it to persist? 

Mr. Beith.'—l think that the late war proved that it was essential to have 
a steel industry in India and if those ciicumstances a^ose again, I think* that 
we should still find that we need it. 

President.—Therefore it would be the legitimate object of assistance by 
Government for the sole reason that it is considered necessary for the national 
security ? 

Mr. PeifA.—Yes. 

President, —But you apprehend that, if the assistance took the form of high 
iniport duty, it would lie injurious to the industrial development of the country? 

Mr. Iteith. —Yes. 

You say tlnit it would retard the diffused industrial growth of 

India. 

Mr. PeiVA.—India is a poor (xmntry and it*is a country where, if you want 
to trade, you have got to sell the cheapest classes of articles, and anything 
that imposes a handicap on selling them and on getting the people to change their 
existing methods of using timber, etc., and to use steel instead, is likely to retard 
the industrial development of India. In tins connection I tliink that it ought 
to be remembered that a very large part of the steel that is imported at Bombay 
goes to all the villages up-country and Gujerat where village blacksmiths turn 
it into tyres and ploughs and it is all used up in various forms. In order 
that the village blacksmith may he able to .sell it to others, it. is necessary that he 
should be able to buy it cheaply. 

President. —It is largely the Continental steel that is imported in the form 
of bars that goes into that trade, T take it? 

Hr. Btith. —Yes, flat bars and round bars, 
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President. —Although you are adverse to the imposition of a high protective 
tariff and favour as an alternative the grant of bounties or subsidies, you have 
said At the same time we do not think another 5 per cent, duty on steel, 
making 15 per cent, in all, would seriously retard the country's progress or place 
ii severe Jiaudicap on its economic prosperity.” A little earlier, in reply to one 
of my questions, you told us that as regards the substitution of timber, you did 
not think that even an increase of another 10 per cent, would make any very 
substantial difference. 1 take it that you would like to say that any enhanced 
import duty that may be imposed must be limited to 5 or at the most 10 per 
cent. Is that your general position? 

Mr. Beith, —[ don’t like to suggest even the 10 per cent. I think I mentioned 
that mainly in reply to a point from yourself which indicated the maximum 
extent to which protection could go. I think in a matter like this it is very 
necessary to go very slowly. Later on, 5. 6 or 10 years hence, if you find that 
the country would stand 10 per cent., then slick it on. It is a matter of carefully 
testing the economic position of the country. 1%e tariff figures should either 
be going up or coming down according to the country’s state of prosperity. 

President. —On the other hand, tliere aie other aspects of the case that have 
to be considered. If you adopt the policy of protection, it must be effective. 
If you merely raised the duties and failed to secure your primary object, well, 
the results would be wholly disastrous ail along the line. 

Mr. Beith. —The primary object of this investigation, I understand, is to see 
how far a bounty can be obtained for Talas amounting to about Rs. li crores. 
Is not that right? 

President. —There are two things. One is that the manufacture of steel by 
the only fum that is manufacturing at present should continue, and in the 
second place that other firms should be encouraged to enter upon the manU' 
facture. I think that both these are two e.xceedingly important aspects of the 
case. If it was merely one firm and nobody else was to come into the field, 
1 don’t think that it would be a sati.sfactory slate of affairs. So we have got 
to consider not only what is to he (](»ne lininediately, but also what consequences 
it will entail. Supposing anolher lltm starts manufacturing steel, you cannot 
refuse. For financial reasons, there must be some limit to the extent to which 
you can build up a policy of bounties. It would run into big figures if another 
firm started. 

Mr. Beith. — I see that. 

President. —It is a matter nhich the Hoard will have to consider carefully. 
The whole question is to wlnit extent the thing can bo done by tariff duties 
and to what extent it c.iii be done by subsidies. We are trying to keep our 
minds* entirely open on this question. 1 rather took it from what vou had 
said here that you ‘ don’t see any very .serious objection to a limited increase 
in tariff the proceeds of whicli might to a large extent be devoted to giving 
such further assistance as was necessary in tlie form of bounties.’ That is your 
general view? 

Mr. Beith. —Tliat is so. hi the matter of extending protection, I think I 
have made it clear that it will have to be extended to all forms of steel. 

President. —It would be extended to all sorts of producers All persons who 
import steel should pay the duty? 

Mr. Beith. —Yes; also any increase in the duty should applv not only to plain 
sectional steel but also other steels. Those people who maae fabricated steel 
are our customers. It would help to establish business more firmly from the 
industrial point of view if protection was conceded to them as well. 

President. —I think that it is clear that, if the duty on raw steel were 
substantially increased, and if the duty on the fabricated steel was left as it is, 
the inevitable result would be that more fabricated steel would enter the country. 
People would find it cheaper to have the steel fabricated before it came out. 
Therefore it is an important question. As to the consequence of an increase in 
the duty on raw steel, as to how it would affect the fabricated steel, we questioned 
Major Richardson on the subject and I don’t know whether we need go into thet 
further. 

Mr. Beith. —’J’he toji paiagrajiii on page 4 refers to that. 

President. —You are also of opinion that Government and the Railway.^ should 
pay the import duty in exactly tlie same way a.s anybody else? 

Mr. Beith. —Yes 
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the present moment I gather that owing to the law suit and 
the decision come to in the High Court, the company-managed Railways are 
paying no duty, and 1 also understand that they paid up to the date of the 

clecision whereas the State railways did not. On tlie other hand, in the rules 

for the purchase of stores, the State Hallways are supposed to take the duty 
into account in comparing prices. However, 1 gather from what you say that you 
dou’t regard that as u sufficient safeguard and you think that it is much better 
I hat they should actually pay. 

,1/r. Rtith. —The Railway men always take duty into account and in spite 
„i tlicir taking it into ucoounl, J know of cases where they have gone to Great 
BiiLiin for materials which they might have bought cheaper here. The duty 

Wcis not paid by them. Unless it is paid in hard cash it is of no consequence. 

President. —It has got to appear in their expenditure and that is what it 
conies to. 

Ut. Ueith. —Quite. 

President .—In your written statement 1 take it that you have given the 
whole of your views ami that you did not feel limited by the questionnaire. 
Tf you would like to supplement what you have given in the written statement, 
we sliould be glad to have it. 

Mr. Reith. —If one begins to think about revising the tarifif in an upward 
direciioii, the difficulty one seems to be faced with is how far to go on the 
TaiifT Schedule for that revision. Take corrugated sheets first. Would the duty 
on these be increased? 

Picsidnit. —Well, they are part of the products which the Tata Co. expect 
(,o produce when the Greater Extensions are in full swing and therefore protection 
would presumably have to be given to them if their other products were protected. 

Mr. Reith. —Surely they would not be protected until they actually have the 
tonnage available for sale. 

President. —It would not take very long according to their present plans 
bofoi'e they would be ready to produce. 

Mr. irinwala. —Do you mean the whole of the requirements or a reasonable 
pi'upoition of the requirements of the country? If you insist on the former, 
theie can l>e no protection to any form of steel at present. 

Mr. Perhaps on the same basis that 400,000 tons of steel would work 

to a reasonable percentage of the imported tonnage. Then there is the question 
of g.-ilvariised tubes. 

President. —1 don't think that there is any proposal iii India to make 
galvanised tubes. 

Mr. Reith. —Tiiere is a considerable trade in bolts and nuts. We ourselves 
and Uichardson and Cruddas are endeavouring to work up our business in 
making the.so bolts. Tlieie is, I luidersland, a bolts and nuts company in 
Calcutta which got into very low water recently. I think that these also will 
piuhably be subjected to an iiicreaso in the duty. 

President. —We had no representation from tliAt company. 

Mr. Mather. —Messrs. Burn & Co. 1 think have told that they make bolts. 

President. —It is possible that lliey inamifacture bolts and nuts in their 
gciieial engineering business, but I don’t lliink thi-t| they manufacture these 
sepii lately. 

Mr. Richardson and Cruddas make h^lts and nuts in their fabrication 

work. I thought that tliese current prices fm steel miglit interest you (hands a 
statement to the President) ‘ 

President. —It would be very useful indeed. 

Mr. Reith.—These are British prices. Galvanised sheets all come froni 
England. America occasionally conies in. The corrugations are different in 
American sheets. If you put them together they don’t fit in properly and there 
IS always objection. 

Will you baud in this statement showing these prices? 

Mr. Reith.—Ye». 

President.—Have you any other points to mention? 
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Mr. Jfeith.—At the bottom of page 3 I say “ Any assistance the Tata flte^ 
works may prove to require after the closest investigation should take nwwe 
the form of bounties.” Closest investigations means reconciling tbeir present 
statement with other statements made by them. 

President. —I don’t know what other statement you refer to. 

Mr. Reith. —In July 1922, they said “ The company has had no difficulty 
m disposing of the whole of their production in India at profitable prices, and 
the-recent impovsition of a customs duty on imported steel in India of 10 per cent, 
will ensure a still more favourable market in the future.” 

President. —That is the particular statement you refer to? 

Mr. Iteith. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Ai’o the prices mentioned here retail prices? 

Mt. lieith. —If you go down to the market and ask for the^--price of a ton 
of round bars, they would quote you this price. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Is it approximately the price at which business is actually 
done? 

Mr. lleith. — That js cji bazar. We are prepared to supply from the local 
bazar at that price. 

Mr. Ginwala.—Yon gave us the price for beams at the beginning of the 
evidence. 

Mr. Heith. —The selling prices of beams are not given there because there is 
no market rate for them. To carry stocks of b^ams requires a good deal of 
finance. 

Mr. Ginwala. —What is the price of beams? 

Mr. }ieith.—\t is £9-18-9, c. i. f., whereas the Continental price is £8-17-6. 

President. —The duty and landing charges will have to be added, I think. 

Mr. Heith. —The current sale prices for basic sections of 12 by 6 comes to 
about—delivery railway station Bombay—Rs. 8-8-0 a cwt., or Rs. 170 a ton. 
If you work that out and compare it with the British price I have given you, you 
will see that there is no marein of profit. So the British manufacturer is not able 
to have a look in at the ma^et. 

Mr. Ginwala. —The Continental price is £8-8-0 and you will have to add about 
£1 to that for duty, etc. 

Mj. Take the British price at £10, that is Rs. 150. Add 10 per cent, 

duty and about Rs. 7 for landing charges. That amounts to Rs. 172. On the 
top of that there is the profit to be taken into consideration. That will be 
another seventeen rupees, that is Rs. 189 or 190 a ton is the price at which 
British steel would have to be sold, whereas the local price of the Continental 
steel is only Rs. 170. 

Mr. (?mii?a/a.--What are the charges you have added to the c. i. f. price! 

Mr. Reith. —You add duly according to Tariff and you add wharfage. 

Mr. Ginwtda. —How much is that per ton? 

Mr. Reith. —Rs. 2-4-0 a ton you pay to the Port Trust. Then you pay cart 
charges for loading and unloading. That completes all the charges. 

Mr. Ginwala. —How much is tlfat? 

Mr. Reith, —It depends of course where it goes to. If it is delivered round 
about bazar, it will be five rupees a ton. 

Mr. Gxnwala. —It roughly comes to Ks. 7 or Rs. 7-8-0? 

Mr. Reith. —In the case of long beams, you require two carts to move a beam. 

Mr. Ginwdu. —1 ayi asking you thi.s question because in Calcutta, as far aa 
I remember, those extra charges amounted to Rs. 5 or Rs. 6-8-0. 

Mr. Reith. —It is about the same in both places. 

Mr. Mather. —There is no great difference between the total landing charges 
here and those m Calcutta, so far as I know. 

Mr. Reith, —I have never personally landed any goods in Calcutta, so I 
cannot say, but I believe that Bombay as a port is cheaper than Calcotta where 
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they havp got to pay pilotage charge which is a very expensive* item and it has 
got to be added on. 

Mr, Ginti;a/a.--Were you here during the war? 

Mr, —I was here. 

Mr, Giriwala. —Have you been following the trend of British prices more 
or less carefully? 

Mr. littth, —1 have been following them, but not particularly carefully because 
I have not been able to buy British steel on account of competition. 

Mr. Ginu.’«/a.-—My point is this. You know that there have been fluctuations 
in the price of steel. In a year there may be a difference of £2 or more. Do 
you think that that difference has necessarily anything to do with the cost of 
production? 

Mr. Reith. —I think that the reason for the high price of British steel in 
1920 was this I think that labour was extremely expensive and the steel 
producers in Great Britain based their selling price on the cost of labour,^ and 
in the second place there was a very strong demand for steel and my experience 
of British hteel producers is that even if they saw a silver lining to the cloud 
in the way of additional business, tliey very promptly put up tlie prices. 

Mr. Ghiwala. —That is to say, it ically means that it does not depend on 
what it costs them but on the conditions of the market. If there is a depres* 
sion in the steel industry, it will naturally bring down the prices. 

Mr, lieith.—Men's wages come down automatically, because they are based 
on prices. 

Mr. GinwaJa. —We cannot get direct evidence on that point. The 

evidence is this. For instance, the cost of living in England has gone 

up by, say, 70 per cent. Wages have gone up by 30 to 40 per 
cent, in the steel manufacture. You cannot expect the British workmen to 
make cheap steel for you when their cost of living has gone up by 60 or 70 
per cent. These are the things I mean when I say that the rise and the fall 
ID the sale price of steel may not necessarily have anything to do with the 
cost of production. 

Mr, licith. —You refer to a specific case? 

Mr. Ginwala. —Yes. Cost of producing steel. 

ilfr. Reith. —I do not tliink as a rule that we have such violent fluctuations 

in steel. The £2 difference in selling price was an unduly high variation that 

existed during the war. , 

Mr. Ginwala.—Look at the difference between now and 1921. 

Mr, Reith. —That is the result of the boom after the war. It is absolutely 
exceptional. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Even in this year there is a difference of 30s. to £2 and this, 
you think, is due to unusual circumstances? 

Mr. /?ei’tA.—Quite unusual. 

Mr, Ginwala. —Having regard to the general rise in price of materials and 
wages of labour and in everything, do you consider tliat, if you were able to 
get steel, say, at 50 per cent, more than the pre-waf price, you would be doing 
reasonably well? 

Mr. Reith. —^Would you mind stating the question again? 

Mr. Ginwala. —We know, for instance, that there is a rise in the price of 
labour; money is dearer than before, to some extent, the prices of other materials 
that go to the manufartuie of steel have gone up. The rise compared to the 
pre-war days is, say, 50 per cent. Would you consider it reasonable or not? 

Mr. Reith. —I should consider it so. I think in the case of the Continental 
steel it is reasonable for the moment. 

Mr. Ginwala, —I am speaking of the British steel at the moment because 
the Continental industry is in a state of cliaos for the moment. 

Mr. Reith. —In the case of the British steel T do not think that a rise of 
SO per cent, in the price of British steel as compared with pre-war is unreason¬ 
able, because that is exactly what has happened. British steel before the war 
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ased to cost about £6-10 and it is now about £9, which is just a rise of about 
50 per cent. 

Mr. 6^mw//a.—If you get steel at £9 now would you consider that as a 
reasonable figure ? 

Mr. C. i. f. price Bombay—Yes. 

Mr. GinwaJa. —Would you mind giving us your pre-war import prices if you 
can get them for some sections? 

Mr. Ueitk. —Buying or selling price? 

Mr. Ginwala. —C. i. f. prices. 

Mr. lieith. —It is so long ago now it is rather difficult to recollect. 

Mr Ginwala. —Can you give us them after a reference to your books? 

Mr. Rexih.‘-1he lowest price of steel that we w’ere able to lay down in 
Bombay (Continental steel) was Rs. 4-4-0 a cwt. 

Mr. Ginwala. —When was this? 

Mr. Reith. —It was m 1908. The reason why we were able to lay down 
so cheap was this : when the Hansa Line shipped from Antwerp and H.amburg 
and specifically brought in outside steamers tJie result was a drop in freight of 
10s. a ton which automatically brought down the price of steel and it was 
possible to sell steel at Bombay at that price. That was the lowest price I 
nave ever heard of. 

Mr, Ginwala. —You iieed nut go .so far back. Take a pre-war year, 1913. If 
you can send the price.s after a reference to your books we shall be glad. 

Mr. Raith. —1 can give you the figures for Continental steel. 

Mr. tfmicff/a.—We should like to have for both just to see how the pre-war 
figures were ranging. 

Mr. Reith. —Pre-war price c. i. f. Continental . . £5-15-0. 

Do. British somewhere between £6 and £6-5. 

Mr. Ginwala* —Do you think there is some arrangement in the way of a 
bounty or subsidy by which Continental freights are very much lower than 
British freights. 

Mr. Retih. —1 do not think there is any bounty in Belgium or elsewhere, at 
least so far as f know in Belgium. J met a Belgian the other day. He .said 
that he saw m the reports iiere a statement that a bounty is given in Belgium 
to Belgian producers and he strongly repudiated the statement to me. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Why did he not repudiate it here before us? 

Mr. Reithi .—He hu.s not been called to give evidence before the Board. He 
is a foreign subject. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Wlial can explain this difference in freight? 

Mr. Rtith. —The reason t'vr the difference is that the Germans and other 
people, not finding verv much employment for their steamers, take goods at any 
figure. This is not surprising when 13 million niarks are equal to £1. 

Mr. Ginwala. —lhat of course is due to the depreciation in exchange. 

Mr. Reith. —It is mainly that. I believe the Continental shipping people 
are making handsome profits even at current prices. 

Mr. Ginwala. —In the other case, I understood you to say that you have 
got the c. i. f. price in both cases? 

Mr. Rehh. —It is better to have it in the case of importations because other¬ 
wise you will not be able to quote your rate. 

Mr. Ginwala. —One of the reasons why 1 am asking this is that in some 
countries where they have got anti-dumping legislation they mention low freight 
as a factor specially to be piovided against. If we do not get any evidence 
as regards that, we would not be in a position to make any recommendation for 
such kind of legislation. 

Mr. Rtiih. —As regards freight, it is almost impossible for India to safeguard 
itself. Suppose a shipping company has got a very handsome freight from 
Bombay, say on cotton. They would send out steamers with practically anything 
at all and that would bring freights down. 



Mr. Ginwata ,—In your opinion it would always be safe to take the c. f 
prlie to determine the selling price or the buying price? 

Mr. Rtith. —That would be the standard on which local charges and the 
standard profits would be fixed. 

Mr. Ginn.ala. —It is principally the Continental countries from which you 
get this competition—Belgium and Luxemburg? 

Mr. Iteith .— I would not refer to this competition myself. Do you mean from 
the point of view of India? 

Mr. Ginwafa. —Yes. 

Mr. Ihith. —Most of the steel that is now imported from the Continent comes 
from Belgium. Before the war the bulk of the steel that came into India came 
in the form of beam.^ and other sections from Stahvork, the German Steel 
Syndicate, with headquarters at Dusseldorf and tlie small sections like angles, 
tees, rounds and flats came from Belgium. 

Mr. Girnrafa. —That appears to be so from the figures I have got from the 
official publications—that tJie bulk of the foreign steel of this kina came from 
Germany before the war, and during the post-war period chiefly from Belgium. 

Mr. Ihith. —Belgium and Luxemburg. 

Mr. Ginvulo. —(’an you say, as an expert, whether it is really Belgian steel 
or German steel or any other steel? 

Mr. Ihith. —If you go round the Bombay docks you will find that under the 
Sea Customs Act the steel is marked “ made in Belgium ” or “ made in France.” 
You will hardly find anything marked “ made in Germany ”. 

Mr. Ginwala .— Perhaps it is marked in Germany as “ made in Belgium.” 
Is there any means to identify it? 

Mr. Ihith. —You can ask for the makers’ invoices. You can ask the importer 
to produce the makers’ iinoices. Then you can identify it. 

Mr. (Jinualn .—As an importer of steel, w^ould you consider it very_ incon¬ 
venient for yonr business if you were asked in every case to produce your invoices 
by tlie custoni.s authuntic.s? 

Mr. iieith. —We are very largely doing it now because our London office 
m their invoice put down as a mean.s of ourselves verifying “ so many tons 
of steel beams as per maker’s mvoice herewith.” When the customs authorities 
see Unit i-eni,iik in tho c. i. f. invoices tliey immediately cull for that invoice 
jiist to verify our London office price with the price shown there. 

Mr. Ginicaia. —That is the normal practice? ft would not inconvenience 
importers veiy much to piodu<-e them? 

Mr. ihith. —It is not the normal practice with Indian merchants in Bombay 
who quote to Bazar merchants in sterling. 

Mr. Ginwala .—For administrative purposes would it not be possible for them 
to produce them ? • 

Mr. Rtilh. —There is a good deal of objection to doing so on their own behalf. 
They do not want the local merchants to find out what they are buying and 
from whom they are buying. As we are importing for our own sake and do not 
sell to other people m tlie same line of business, w’o should not have any objection, 
but Indian merchants certainly would. 

Mr. G'nivdfa. —In order to guide us in the matter, would you have any objec¬ 
tion to let us have these prices in both cuiTencies? 

Mr. ihith. —I am not sure if I have got very much information. The George 
Service Co.’s purchases are made on a c. i. f. basis without reference to invoices. 
You refer to Continental purchases. I shall try and give you figures. 

Mr. Ginwala. —If you could give us a few instances we should be glad. 
For practical purposes the United Slates does not count at all at present in things 
like beams, etc. ? 

Mr. Rtith .—It is purely a coincidence that they do not. If they do not 
count at present, they may count two years hence, for all I know. At one time out 
firm were agents for the Carnegie, and in the nineties and in the first few years 
of the present century American steel was much cheaper than the Continental 
or the British, and large amount of tonnage w&s imported into India. 
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Mr. Ginitala.—Bni for the last few years there ' has not been much 
import so far as 1 can see from the United IStates in these particular kinds of 
steel. ” 

Mr. lUith. —The freights are against them : also there is such a huge internal 
demand that they have not got much to spare and e.xport. 

Mr. Ginwata. —Ts there much ferro-concrete construction here in Bombay? 

Mr. Rdth. —Since 1919 the ferro-concrete construction in Bombay has been 
enormous and it has very strongly adversely affected the market for steel here. 
For instance, this building is a lerro-conciete building and if it was not, steel 
beams would have been used. During the war there \fas shortage of steel beams 
and our business was under control by Government and people had to use 
something else and build their houses, etc., with reinforced concrete. After 
the war there were enormous developments in building and public bodies are 
only using reinforced concrete for building purposes. U has become a fashion, 
as it were, to build in reinforced concrete which has cut our market very largely 
for heavy steel like beams, etc. 

Mr. Oinwala. —Even that would require a considerable amount of light steel. 

Mr. lieith. —Comparatively speaking, the tonnage is not worth talking about. 

Mr. Ginwala. —In Bombay I take it that most of the heavier buildings will 
not be able to substitute timber—most of tliese buildings in the Fort, for instance. 

Mr. Reith. —The building opposite here is ti.nher, the Bombay Club is timber, 
the National Bank is timber. 

Mr. Ginwala. —You mean the older buildings. I am talking of the new 
buildings. 

Mr, lUith. —If one wants to be up-to-date there is nothing like using steel 
beams. 

President. —You are suggesting that reinforced concrete is rather the fashion 
but steel is more up-to-date? 

Mr. Iteith. —The bazar merchant prefers timber to steel. It is the tradi¬ 
tional form of construction; not only tliat, but it can be more easily handled. 
If you find a steel beam too long you have got to cut it by a smith and he 
works at it for the whole day. it is very hard to make a comparison between 
the two. It is very difficult to work out exactly what corresponding section of 
ti.nber would serve the purpose of a steel beam. That is a matter of calculation. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Is not thi margin sufficiently in favour of steel for erecting 
buildings now, taking everything into consideration? 

Mr. Reith. —No, because you have got to take into account the prejudice of 
the buyer, but if you take the strength alone you will find a considerable 
difference in favour of steel. 

Mr. Ginwala. —The prices of steel in 1920-21 were the highest since the war? 

Mr. Reitfi. —Ves. 

Mr. Ginwcda —And at the same time the consumption, so far as beams and 
pillars go, is the highest on record. 

In 1920-21 the impoxt was 78,000 tons. 

In 1921-22 „ 58,000 tons. 

In 1922-23 „ 66,000 tons in round figures. 

According to these figured I have calculated the consumption was highest in 
1920-21. 

Mr. Reith. —Perhaps towards the end of 1919 and the beginning of 1920 the 
price of steel was the highest. 

Mr. Oinwala. —That is the idea. I mean to say that the inereased price of 
steel does not necessarily affect the demand, provided there is not a general 
depression all round. 

Mr. Reith. —I do not think you can read that meaning in the post-war period 
quite in that way. Take our position in 1919. Everybody said there is going 
to be a trade boom for the next five years. We were not able during the war 
years to have any trade. There was more demand for steel. We went and 
entered into large contracts with Tatas for 4,000 tons of steel which, if we had 
made tu-day, would have involved us in very heavy loss. On account of this, 
people made large expenses on production encouraged by the British manu- 
factureis, and the whole tendency of the world and a huge ouying movement was 



let in force. Later on trouble pame, stocks were laid do-ra. The British 
markets fell and affected prices locally, and we ourselves found that our stocks 
had been drastically written down, and we have been writing down our stacks 
every year since the war finished. 

Mr. Ginwala. —You cannot lay it down generally that because there is an 
increase of 5 per cent, or 10 per cent, duty it will affect the demand for steel; 
there are so many other factors which contribute to the demand for steel. It 
is largely used by the richer kind of consumers. 

Mr, Beith. —For building purposes men must have money. 

Mr. Oinwala. —I think you suggested in your statement that fabricated steel 
ought to be protected. Do you mean to say that it needs more protection than 
raw steel ? 

Mr. Reith. —From George Service & Co.’s point of view I am not much 
interested in fabrication, but 1 can tell you what I hear from people who buy 
that steel. 

Mr. Ginwala, —I want to know your view. If a higher tariff is put on raw 
steel, so far as it is used as a raw material for fabricated steel, that would 
become more expensive, so tliat in any case that difference will have to be made 
good—assuming raw steel gets protection. W hat I .want to know is—in addition 
to that do you suggest that fabricated steel should be protected in itself? Is my 
point clear to you? 

Mr. Reith. —You mean to say that if you had, say, a duty of 15 per cent, on 
plain sectional steel, should that 15 per cent, be put on fabricated steel or anything 
higher? 1 should say that fabricated steel in India is a tiling that can very 
easily be done, it does not entail very much trouble or a great deal of capital. The 
laying down of a bridge shop or a fabricating yard does not require very much 
power. It is an industry which is very much suited to India and an additional 
protection like that would help and add to the industrial strength of the country. 
That is what I should say about it. Additional protection would be helpful in 
that way. 

Mr. Ginwala. —W'ould you extend this protection to all kinds of fabricated 
steel or only to such kinds of steel as are manufactured in this country. I 
mean you can have raw steel of the kind that is not manufactured in this 
country and you can fabricate it here. 

Mr. Reith. —I think in considering this question of protection we ought only 
to protect something which is produced in some volume in India. 

Mr. Ginwala. —So far as protection to raw steel is concerned the position is a 
little simpler than protection of fabricated steel because you need only protect 
that kind of raw steel that is produced in this country. With regard to "fabri¬ 
cated steel you may import any other kind of steel that is not produced in this 
country and fabricate it heie. So there the question is a little wider. In that 
case will you propose that all kinds of fabricated steel, whether the raw steel 
is manufactured here or not, ought to be protected? 

Mr. Reith. —I would advocate that, if protection is intended, all kinds of steel 
whether raw, plain, sectional or fabricated steel, should be protected. In this 
connection I would like to mention that in the import tariff I think boilers come 
under machinery—do they not? I remember that one of the Directors of Tatas 
suggested to me some years ago that it might be worth while considering the 
manufacture of boilers at Jamshedpur. Had we commenced the manufacture of 
boilers at Jamshedpur we would not have any degree of protection above 2i 
per cent. • ' 

Mr. Ginmo/a.—That is the point I am asking you about now. Supposing you 
imported boiler plates which are not manufactured at Tatas and which are not 
likely to he manufactured for some time and manufactured boilers here, would 
you recommend protection on that? 

Mr. Reith. —Certainly we should. I would remove it from the category of 
machinery and put it under ‘ fabricated.’ Machinery requires to be very 
accurately defined in that respect. ^ 

Mr. Ginwata.—I do not quite follow vour point of view. You are advocating 
this line in the interests of whom—in the interest of fabricating firms? ' 

Mr. Reith.—I have mentioned that in my representation ;—page 3 " Our 
plain sectional steel is bought extensively for use by fabricating firms and other 
workshops and wo should say a considerable proportion of our tonnage forms 
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^•aw materiai of other industries.” Then again on page 4 of the representation 
i have said “ But the rate of duty sJioula apply to all kinds of steel either 
raw or finished now made in India and should be directed to fostering the 
development of the fabricating industries in India to whon^ wo sell a consider¬ 
able part of our tonnage.” Does it not make it clear? 

Mr. Ginwda. —Yes. Does that mean that you consider the development of 
the fabricating industry as equally important with the development and manu¬ 
facture of raw steel—or of even greater importance? 

Mt. lieith. —I consider it of even greater importance because it is in a diffused 
form of activity. The manufacture of raw steel in fadia is a huge concentrated 
effort of industrialism. Wliat is w^anted, I think, is diffused industrial develop¬ 
ment, every province, every town, every village should develop as a whole and 
not as big patches as it were. 

H/r. Ginwda. —It comes to this, T think, that supposing it was not a question 
of protection of the manufacture of raw steel, even apart from that this question 
would have been W’orth considering. Is that what you mean ? 

Mt. lieith. —Yes, protection of fabricated steel. 

President. —At any rate, we are not considering any suggestion of that kind. 
We have always to bear in mind the conditions laid down by the Fiscal Commis¬ 
sion and the question that would arise is wiiat natural advantages the fabricating 
industry possesses, apart from the manufacture of raw steel in India? 

Mr. Keith. —Does not this question rather apply to something being made 
from raw material of some kind '! What 1 mean by raw material is minerals, 
oil extracts and things of that kind. 

President. —^What they contemplate is that protection should be given only 
to industries possessing natural advantages winch cannot at ilie outset compete, 
but will eventually compete, on level terms with foreign manufactures; that is, 

I think, the general statement. 

Mr. Keith. —If you put it on an independent basis of its own, apart from 
the manufacture of steel, then ( think I would suggest to you it would be 
difficult to bring the fabricating industry in itself within the four corners of 
these recommendations. 

President. —Say, for the sake of argument, there was no steel industry in 
India. The first condition to be satisfied is that the industry must be one 
possessing natural advantages such as an abundant supply of raw materials. 
Then there could not be any question of protecting fabricated steel, since the 
abundant supply of raw materials would not be there. 

Mr. Keith. —We could gel an abundant supply from abroad. 

President. —Surely that is not what the commission meant. I don’t think 
they contemplated imported raw material. 

Mr. Keith. —I was not quite sure of that. 

Mr. Ginwda. —At present that difficulty has not got such a serious aspect 
as it otherwise w'ould have becai^se we are now investigating the question of the 
raw material itself. Then, about the question of payment of duty by Govern¬ 
ment, you have told us that the mere fact that Government officers have got 
to take the duty into account in compayng prices does not really operate as a 
means of making them act ^upon that always. 

Mr. Keith. —That is mentioned here and I have also found from what I have 
heard from other people. 

Mr. Ginwda. —It comes to this—that the officer takes into account the fact 
that the duty should be included in the price of the imported article but he 
also remembers that he does not actually pay the duty; that is really what 
it comes to? 

. Mr, Keith. —He therefore forgets all about it. 

Mr. Ginwda. —May i take it to mean that, supposing there were no means 
of finding money, in the event of our recommending protection of steel, for 
bounties, up to 6 per cent, or say 10 per cent, would not really matter to the 
country—in your opinion? 

Mr. Keith. —I am very loath to suggest any increase as India is a very poor 
country, but I don’t think it would make such a vast difference as some people 
make Out; 



Ur. Cmtea/a.—If the position of steel in this country was such that yftn mnst 
make a reasonable amount of sacrifice to protect the steel mdustry, irom toe 
national point of view what would you suggest? 

Mr. Ueith.—li it is essential to protect the raw steel which is produced by 
the steel works in the country, if on a closer examination of their nnancial 
position it is found essential to give them protection for national purposes, then 
I think the country should pay for it and I think the country can anord to 
pay it by imposing a higher rate of duty on steel imported into India, whether 
plain, or blooms or fabricated or in any other form, provided the Government 
departments, the Railways and the Native States paid the same rate of duty 
as the general public, because otherwise it makes the handicap greater than ever. 


Mr. Ginwala.—'&y this close investigation we are trying to make the position 
as clear as possible. V/ould yon mind amplifying a bit your statement and telling 
us what you mean by haiidic.ip, so far as the lata Company are conceined. 


Mr Keith.—\ have got nothing that I can say as regards the Tata Iron 
and Steel Co.’s internal position because I know nothing about it. I have been 
to their steel works three times and I was immei'sely impressed with what 
I saw and the place struck me, as an outsider, as being most efficiently run. I 
can only refer you to remarks made by such people as Mr. J. A. Wadia and 
other people who know more about it than 1 do. Mr. Wadia spoke at a meeting 
in Bombay—I do not know what he had at the back of his mind—and no doubt 
he would be a very desirable witness before the Tariff Board. 

Mr. t?m leafrt.—The Tariff Board wiuld welcome any witness who chose to 
give verbal evidence. 

Mr. Keith.—\ am a shareholder of the Company and we know the present 
price, but I do not know if the shareholders would be paid in relationship to their 
advancement. 


Mr. Gimrda.-Xw a general statement like that we find it very hard to get 
at what we are anxious to investigate. 

Mr. Keith.—\ am afraid I am not in a position to give any evidence on that 
point because I do not know. 


Mr. Ginirala .—In the prospectus you showed us just now I think the main 
suggestion is that they felt that they could go on without further protection 
than they were getting and now their case is that they want 33^ per cent. 

Mr. Keith .—The prices have dropped badly since the wai. It is also a 
prospectus of course! 

Mr. 6’iMirafn.—From your own experience in this line of business can you 
say if it is a fact that since ihat prospectus issued the prices have dropped ? 

Mr. Keith.—I am not able to say very much about that, t think there has 
been a fall but how much 1 cannot say. 


Mr. 6'm«'eif(i.--With regard to the Continental steel, Tatas case is that com¬ 
petition is far more severe than from the TTiited Kingdom except of course in 
the matter of lails and things like that which are of special British manu¬ 
facture ? 

Mr. Keith.—in reply to that question 1 .should say that once you get a 
statement showing comparative prices you will b^ able to see for yourselves 
whether there is any difference. ^ 

Mr. Ginwala .—Yon have told us that the ijuality of the Continental steel is 
slightly inferior to British steel. Can you give us an idea of the degree of 
inferiority ? 

Mr. Keith .—This is a very difficult question for me to answer because it is 
a matter of chemical analysis, but I can only say that if we take the tensile 
strength there is a slight difference of a few pounds which for ordinary building 
purposes is not of any account. 

Mr. Kale .—Do you think Continental steel is found to be more suitable in 
India on account of the poverty of the people who cannot buy a higher grade? 

. Mr. Keith .—That is so. 

Ur. X^ole.—Before the war it was the general impression In the country 
that goods were imported into India from Japan, Germany, Austria and 
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. Belgium, which were, of inferior quality, but at the same time cheaper in price 
than those from England, America and France, so that the general population 
in India, being poor, wanted cheaper goods though they were of inferior quality! 

Mr. Reith.—l think it applies generally to steel. 

Mr. Kale. —You were speaking of the substitution of timber in place of 
steel in Bombay. Has that anything to do with the slump that has taken place 
in house property in the last two years in Bombay? 

Mr. Keith. —I don’t think that even if steel had been used, it would have 
prevented the slump in house property. 

Jl/r. Kale. —On account of the slump people canhot afford to use steel and 
are inclined to use timber wherever new buildings are being put up, isn’t that so? 

ilfr. Reitji,. —I don’t think so. My note explains the relative position of steel 
and timber, and makes out, I think, that steel is a little cheaper than timber ; that 
is the impression I intended to convey. 

Mr. Kale.—Vihy then should people use timber'? ts it only on account of 
their prejudice and custom? 

Mr. Keith. —The reason why they use timber is that it is more readily 
available. Take the case of a 12?-6* beam. You will find it difficult to cut 
that to the proper size. But you can always cut a timber beam in a couple of 
days and can always get it quickly even in an out-of-the-way sort of place. 
But it IS not so in the case of a steel beam, as you have got to drill holes 
in the pillars, cut the beam to the proper size for which you require a special 
kind of labour. 

Mr. Kale. —Would you say that this applies more or less to small places? 

Mr. Keith. —This applies equally to Bombay. There is great prejudice against 
the use of steel here on account of the lime in the sea sand which acts adversely 
on the steel. 

Mr. Kale. —I think you said that in the next few years the price of steel 
is likely to be higher than the pre-war price by about 50 per cent. Am I 
correct f 

Mr. Keith. —I don’t think you are correct there. I should not agree to 
predict the future, even the next two months,—it is extremely unsafe. All 1 think 
I said was that from what I had read and beard it appeared that both the 
Continental and British producers of steel were practically selling at bottom rates. 
That means that unless they got a reduction in the cost of labour, which is 
unlikely, or in the price of raw materials like coal or manganese or anything 
like that, any lowering of the price would be unremunerative. How long this 
position will continue I am not able to say. 

Mr. Kale —Will it be an inaccurate forecast if one says that the prices 
during the next two years will be 30 per cent, higher, or will it be wide of the 
mark? 

Mr. Keith. —Provided the German marks do not drop further, it would be 
fairly close to the mark. 

Mr. Kate. —^You have said in your written statement that in the interests 
of future industrial development it is necessary that the price of steel should 
be kept as low as possible. I want to put it to you m this way. Supposing 
the consumer in India is prepared to pay a higher price for assisting the steel 
industry m this country, what will you say to that? Supposing the Government 
of India, on that account, decides to put up the duty which would increase 
the price of all steel used in this country then what will you say to that? 

Mr. Keith. —I should say the consumer will pay it. 

Mr. Kale .—The consumer balances in his mind the advantages and dis¬ 
advantages—the disadvantage of having to pay a higher price for his materials 
and the advantage of having rapid industrial development on account of the 
opening of steel works in this country. This view may reconcile the consumer 
to the payment of a higher price? 

Mr. Keith. —Personally I don’t think there is much objection to a slight 
increase in the duty so long as it is kept within limits and does not increase 
the burden of the cultivator. 

Mr. Kale. —You think that the burden of the consumer in the villages, for 
{DStahce, will be very heavy? 
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M’V. Not if the chity is kept within the limits saggested by ma. 

J/r. Kale. —Supposing there w.is a 25 per cent, duty on. imported steel, do 
you think it would affect the laiyiit in the villages very much? 

Mr. Keith. —I think it is excessive. It is a substantial addition to their cost 
of many essential articles. 

Mr. Kale. —But, on the other hand, w'c have to look to the needs of the^ steel 
industry. It may be very excessive from the point of view of the particular 
consumer but it may be necessary in order to give adequate encouragement to the 
steel industry. That is this difficult position that has got to be faced. On the 
one side you have the necessity of establishing the industry and on the other 
there is the sacrifice to be made by the ronsumer. If on a balance of the con¬ 
sideration it is found that the sacrifice has got to bo made and the consumer 
is willing to make that sacrifice, then what will trades people like you have 
to say? 

Mr. Keith. —I think the interest of the greater should bo considered before 
the interest of the smaller number. If you increase the duty on steel to satisfy 
the capitalists, the producer, you are to the extent that you have mentioned 
adversely affecting the smaller and the poorer but the larger number of con¬ 
sumers of that steel. 

Mr. Kale. —The contention is that primarily and at the beginning the duty 
on steel might benefit a few people, but in the long run it will oenefit the 
country as a whole which means the majority of the population. 

Mr. Keith. —That is your contention? 

Mr. Kale. —Not my personal contention. Suppose that contention is put 
before you? 

Mr. KeAth. —That is a matter of very high politics: it is almost impossible 
to express any opinion about that. What I would say is that a duty of 25 
per cent, is excessive from the point of view of the average consumer in India. 
There is always a very strong objection in India to the increase of price of 
anything. I think that any large increase in price has got to be most care¬ 
fully investigated. A duty of 25 per cent, w'ould involve such increase in the 
price of steel throughout the country that I think it would have undesirable 
economic consequences. 

Mr. Kale. —But T am taking into account the undesirable effect, namely, that 
the steel industry will disappear. That will be disastrous. 

Mr. Keith .—I don’t think it would disappear. I think it might be possible 
by rearranging things that the steel industry might still exist. 

Mr. Kale. —Of course no one is going to impose a duty of 25 per cent, if 
it is possible that the steel industry could exist with a duty of 10 or 15 per cent., 
but I am assuming, for argument’s sake, that 10 per cent, is not adequate and 
25 per cent, is found to be indispensable. 

Mr. Keith ,—I think it should not be applied.in the form of a duty if the 
steel industry requires support beyond another 5 per cent, on the duties. The 
money would have to be found in some other direction. 

Mr. Kale .—^Which direction would you suggest except taxation? 

Mr. Keith .—There are still opportunities by whiclt money can be raised—of 
course it is very difficult to say exactly—you have got a very large revenue 
from the increase in the salt tax. No doubt tltere are other methods by which 
you may be able to impose some export duties or something of that kind. 

Mr. Kale. —T don’t know whether the Finance Departnient of the Govern 
ment of India will find it very easy to discover such substitute. 

Mr* Keith. —I think one of the possible ways would bo to reduce the army 
expenditure, which we all in Bombay know as excessive. 

President. —I am afraid that is really beyond the jurisdiction of the Tariff 
Board. 

Mr, Mather.’—Yoxi have told us that the Continental beams imported into 
Bombay have not got such high tensile strength as British beams or the Tata 
Company’s beams ? 

Mr. Keith.— In connection with that I may say the Tata Iron and 
Steel Co. produced what they called a bazar quality of beams—bazar quality of 
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steel rather—and that steel was supposed to be marked B-Z. That meant that 
it ^did not come up to the test as it should have done and like bad money 
driving out the good they brought the steel on ^to the market which I think 
was a great mistake, and sold it as bazar quality and which gave their steel a 
bad name. I think any good steel works should produce only one quality 
and that is the best quality which they can produce. That bazar quality had 
no tensile strength given so one could not tell what it was. 

Mr, Mather. —-You say tliat it is not of great importance to the average 
user of beams in the Bombay Presidency that the Continental steel is not of 
.such high tensile strength. Does it not mean- that either the user has to use 
a heavier section of.steel than he otherwise would, which would of course mean 
a bigger weigjit, or that he adopts a lower factor of safety? 

Ur, Reith, —He adopts a lower factor of safety. Most of the beams that 
are sold in India are sold on a factor of safety which, is the British standard of 
safety, but the American standard, 1 understand, is a factor of 3, so that there is 
some difference as regards what the factor of safety should be. From the point 
of view of factor of safety a difference of a pound in tensile strength is not 
of any account. 

Mr, Mather. —It resolves itself into this—that the average user of beams in 
this district is, so far as he uses Continental beams, adopting a lower factor of 
safety than is recognized as the British standard? 

Mr. Reith. —^Yes. 

Mr. Mather. —Can you tell us whether all the sections of beams which you 
import, inclnding the Continental beams, are British standard sections, or are 
there any other sections that you use? 

Mr, Reith. —Do you refer to Tata’s steel as well? 

Mr. Mather. —The Tats steel sections T know are all British standard, 

Mr. Reith, —The British steel that we import are all British standard sections; 
the Continental steel that we import we endeavour to get as far as possible up 
to the British standard and to British tensile strength for which we pay extra. 

Mr. Mather, —What I really want to find out is this whether there has 
grown up, owing to the use of Continental beams, a demand in Bombay for 
sections of a different size and shape than the British standard? 

Mr. Reith. —^Yes, there has sprung up a demand for .sections which are 
exclusively Continental and which have no reference to the British standard. 

Mr. Mather, —As far as the quality of steel is concerned you endeavour to 
get Continental steel of the same quality as is specified in the British standard 
specification ? 

Mr. Reith. —We endeavour to do that by paying a little extra. Take 5* y 3® 
steel beam. The British weight is 11 lbs. the Continental weight is 10 lbs. a foot 
but the beam measures 5® y 3®. It is possible for unscrupulous merchants to 
call that a British beam and charge for 11 lbs. a foot and make 1 lb. on the 
weight and that occasionally happens. That is why the practice has risen in 
India to use the Continental standard because very often there is a gain in 
weight. v 

Mr. Mather. —My information is that it is not peculiar to Continental makers. 

Mr. Reith. —I know of many British manufacturers who do that. 

Mr. Mather. —On this question of quality of Tata’s steel, you have mentioned 
in your reply to the President that at one time there were occasional complaints 
about Tata’s steel. Just now you have given us a possible explanation, at any 
rate for a substantial proportion of these complaints. At one time Tata’s were 
putting on the market what they definitely said to be a bazar quality 
for which they gave no guarantee, either express or implied, as regards quality. 
That being so, the fact that that steel is on the market is no reflection on Tata’s 
ability to make steel. 

Ur. Reith. —None whatever. 

Ur. Mather. —If they think that there is a market for that stuff without any 
guarantee, they can make it. 

Ur. fieitA.—Quite. 
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Mr. The aspect of the matter that interests and concerns the Board 

most is to make sure that in any assistance that may be given^ to the steel 
industry, they are leaving it possible for anybody in India to obtain good steel. 
You want good steel. 1 would like to know what your experience has been 
about the quality of Tata’s steel where a certificate has been given that it has 
come up to the British standard? Have you found that generally to be similar 
m quality to the imported British steel? 

il/r. Reith. —We seldom test tlie steel if we get it wdth a test certificate. 
We unreservedly accept that. 

Mr. Mather. —It is not to be expected that you would make an independent 
test. Have you found in the use of such steel by your clients that it answered 
its purpose satisfactorily? 

Mr. Keith. —My own opinion is that Tata’s steel is as good as British steel. 

Mr. Mather. —It is very probable that the occasional reports that were brought 
to your notice about the defects at one time or another applied either to the 
material wliich Tata’s turned out as bazar quality or possibly to their war time 
supplies when Government was explicitly pressing them, for its own supplies 
as well as for the supply of the market, to turn out everything that can reason¬ 
ably serve its purpose. 

Mr. Keith. —It is giving the dog a bad name. There is rather a prejudice 
against Tatas, but I don’t think that it is based on any substantial ground. 

Mr. Mather. —Can you tell us whether there is any reliable market quotation 
for steel in the Bombay market? 

Mr, Keith. —Yes, that is the one 1 handed you this morning.* 

Mr. Mather.— that published regularly in any particular journal? 

Mr. Keith. —I don’t think that it is published. It is only the people who 
are in touch with the market that can find out. It is all in rupees. 

Mr. Mather. —Have you looked at the published reports of British prices or 
Continental prices in the same way at all? Whenever you get definite quotations 
from your London office of prices at which steel will actually be sold, do you 
compare those at all regularly with tlie trade paper quotations? 

Mr, Keith. —I have hardly any time to read trade papers. The only paper 
which gives information is “ Quin’s Gazette ” which is looked upon as very 
reliable for giving tlic price of steel—-1 mean f. o. b. price. 

Mr. Mather. —Do you find lliat these figures compare favourably wiib the 
quotations that you have given 

;l/r. Keith. —They are fairly reliable. It is possible, if you squeeze the seller, 
to get a little advantage. 

Mr. Mather. —In a buyer’s market such as has prevailed for the last two 
years on the whole, the market quotations teml to be rather higher than the 
figures at which business could actually be done. 

Mr. Keith. —I think so. 

Mr. Mather. —You can generally squeeze the selle# to accept a lower price? 

Mr. Keith. —If he is hard up, he will accept; if he is not, he won’t. It 
depends entirely on the state of the market. • 

Mr Mather. —I am not quite sure whether I got your reply to Mr. Oinwala 
correctly on one point. You said that men’s wages in steel works were based 
on the selling price. 

Mr. Keith, —I have very little information on that point. I have never 
studied that at all, but T believe that men’s wages are based on the selling 
price. 

Mr. Mather.^Jn the steel trade? 

Mr. Reith.-^l think so. I believe that there is some arrangement of that 
kind, by which remuneration of the workmen is based on the selling price of 
steel, though I am not quite sure. 


* Statement 11. 
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Ur. Mather. —i, thmk that when from time to time periodical considerations 
of revision of wages pome up, the relation wages to the selling price is 
naturally a thing which has to be taken into consideration. But I don’t think 
that so far as steel is concerned, there is any automatic control of wages by the 
selling pj’ice. There is to some extent as far as the blast furnace men are 
concerned. As I said, on general grounds when a period eof agreement expires 
and the question of renewing it or revising it comes up, the prices are taken 
into consideration. But I don’t think that it is automatic. 

Mr. Seith .—It was fairly automatic during the war or oven after the war 
but 1 think it was not automatic before the war. It may not be so automatic as 
perhaps F implied. I am not very conversant with that side ol it. 
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Mestr*. Anandji Haridaa and Company. 

Written. 

fiiatement I .— Original representation from Uessrs. Anandji Haridm <6 
Calcutta, to the Tariff board, dated the 6th October 1923.,^ 

In considering the question of protection for the Indian industry in' iron a\ld ' 
steel it is of primary importance that distinction must be made <betWeeh 
materials that are manufactured in this country and those that are not •oranut 
'factured here. Distinction must also be made between the quality of.tb* goo^s 
produced in this country and the quality of the bulk of imported iron and steel. 

Presumably, the Tata Iron and Steel Company Limited produce.nlt^riaU 
which also form a greater portion of imported materials in iron and* steel. 
This class of materials consists of rails, bars, angles, tees, joists, channels and 
.plates. The last-named material is produced by Tatas from /j" thickness and 
upwards. Thinner plates such as or ^V* thick are all imported. Tatas 
nranufacture materials according to British Specifications and the qualiljy of 
their goods strongly resembles the quality of materials of British manufacture, 
tatas' prices are almost on the same level as British prices on wbicji ‘Tatas 
• base theirs. Consumers requiring materials for a special purpose readily accept 
Tatas' in place of British manufactured goods. This is very noticeable In the 
esse of joists. It is quite evident that such consumers wilt not accept Con¬ 
tinental materials as substitutes either for Tatas’ or British. Tatas have 
therefore captured a particular section of the market in this country.' 

Concession in railway freight enjoyed by Tatas has enabled them to eonlpete 
successfully against imported materials and almost to their exclusion in certain 
markets of the country. For the concession in railw^ freight Tatas’ goods 
hold a complete sway in such inarkest as Bihar, United Provinces, the'Punjab, 
Central Provinces and the Coromandel Coast. Tatas having in the places 
mentioned from 12 to 22 per cent, concession in railway freight have practically 
shut out inqmrtcd Continental materials. Occasionally when Tatas cannot roll 
certain sizes for immediate requirements in such places, importing centres such 
as Bombay or Calcutta then have a chance of selling in those places', Also 
when the price of the imported article lecomes very low on account ot 
favourable exchange coupled with a tall in Continental prices and accumula^on 
of stocks, Bombay or Calcutta gets a chance of competing with TatasJ goods 
in such places. From the preferential treatment received by Tatas in the 
matter of railway freight Tatas have been able to hold their own in certain, 
parts ot India. • ■' 

It is only in importing centres such as Bombay or Calcutta Tatas’ goods 
have not found much favour. There is one reason for this which must engage 
our serious attention. Ordinary consumers alwajs seek the cheapest prices 
and therefore Continental goods find great favour with them. Continentat 
materials serve the ordinary purposes for r^ich iron and steel are required. 
The advantage of consumers of Continental materials as regards price can 
hardly be destroyed. 

In this connection it may be noted that Tatas’ output as regards bits,, 
angles, tees, channels and joists is not adequate to the demand in the country. 
From official figures for 1922-23 it may be safely said that Tatas’ output is a 
little over one-third of the quantity imported. Almost two-thirds of the. 
demand ot the country for iron and steel is supplied by imported iron and ■ 
sloel. , . . , * 

From the last consideration we fre of opinion that the raisipg ofcduty 
to 33i per cent, as suggested by Tatas would be a very excessive ^burden on * 
the consumers of Continental mafferials. 
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We shall now enumerate the materials rthich are not produced in iihi* 
country. Broadly'speaking, they are galvanized sheets, both corrugated and ' 
[ilain, galvanized ridging, steel sheets, plates thinner than and steel hoops. 
All these articles are very largely consumed in this country and some of them* 
are worked into commodities which are of daily use to the people of this 
country. 

V Bet us take the case of galvanized corrugated sheets. This material is 
very largely used for roofing purposes. Before the war Calcutta was the biggest 
market in India for galvanized corrugated sheets. . Calcutta used to import 
over one lac tons a year and the consumption was mainly confined to East 
Bengal districts where the material was used for the construction of houses 
and godowns. East Bengal districts are liable to be flooded during the rains. ^ 
Galvanized corrugated sheets are very convenient for construction of houses 
and cost considerably less than masonry buildings.^ Houses constructed with 
gdlvanized corrugated sheets have a small masonry foundation and the rest, 
trails and roofs, is made up of galvanized corrugated sheets. They cannot be 
washnd away by floods. The demand for galvanized corrugated sheets has 
considerably fallen off as regards East Bengal since the war. The cause is not 
far to sflek. The high price at which this material has been selling since the 
termination of the war has prevented in a large measure the people in East 
Bengal from erecting a galvanized corrugated sheets roofing over their houdes.^. 
East Bengal can buy largely if the price of the material is low. But sinc^ 
the customs duty has been raised from 2i per cent, to 10 per cent, the Indian, 
price has not reached a low level although if the duty had been maintained: 
at 2}s per cent, the present English price would have enabled East Bengal 
to buy largely. We are therefore of opinion that it the duty is raised to 33J 
per cent, without distinction galvanized corrugated sheets and other articles 
which are not manufactured in this country will be beyond the reach of a 
large class of buyers. To sum up 

(1) We are strongly of opinion that the duty should not be raised to 

■ 33i p6r cent. 

(2) We are emphatically opposed to the raising of duty on galvanized 

corrugated sheets and such other articles which are not raanufac- 
tured in this country. 

,(3) In raising the duty proper attention and consideration must be given 
to the interests of the consumers. 


Statement 11.—Letter from Messrs. Anandji Haridas & Co,, Calcutta, to the 
Secretary, Tariff Board, Calcutta, No, B-10740, dated 29th October 1923. 

With reference to your letter No. 386, dated t/th instant, we beg to 
submit the following papers for the consideration of the Board :— 

C 

(1) A short note showing how the demand is affected Ly the rise or fall 

in prices. 

(2) A list of freight for iron and steel to some principal stations in 

case of Tata steel and also for imported steel. 

(8) A list of highest and lowest c.i.f. sterling prices of imported iron 
and steel from July 1919 to date. 

(4) list* of recognised extras charged on certain sizes of bars, etc. 

* _ 


• Not printed. 
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(i> 

(1) The demand for imported black iron and steel does not fall cS cousi* 
^■derably on account of the rise of price. The demand does diminish for som| 

time after the rise of price but it reappears after some time. So that OTer 
a fairly long period say three months, the quantity consumed is about the 
same at both high and low prices. From the figures given below it will-b® 
seen how the local price has been moving with the imported price. Thd*' 
local price could not remain much below the cost price because there was a 
good demand and the local stocks required to be replenished. 

(2) With regard to galvanized corrugated sheets the case is different. 
There is of course always some demand whether the price is high or low. Bui , 
the average East Bengal buyer is apt to do without sheets when he finds the 
price beyond his means. The consumption of galvanized corrugated sheets 
in 1922 and 1923 has been much greater than what it was in 1921 when the 
price was high. In 1920 Calcutta imported a large quantity but it was the 
high rate of exchange which induced importers to buy in large quantities. 
When the goods actually arrived late in the year the exchange went down 
but the local price did not go up much. So that the loss of importers was 
much greater in galvanized corrugated sheets than in other steel materials, 
although the price of both had fallen and the exchange also was unfavourable 
for both. The demand fell off so considerably that for more than a year 
practically nothing was imported from England and the demand was fully 
supplied from the stocks in the hands of merchants in Calcutta 

We give below a comparative list of both rupee and sterling prices for 
galvanized corrugated sheets and bars in 1919, 1920 and 1921 to illustrate 
our above statement. 


Year. 

JIaterial. 

Sterling price. 

Rupee price. 

1919. 


Per Ion. 

Per cwt. 


(•G.C. Sheets . 

S5 0 0 

19 ff 0 

July to December 

\ 




(M. S. Bars (Contincntall . 

25 0 0 

16 0 0 

1920. 





( G. C. Sheets 

55 0 0 

19 8 0 

January to June . 

] 




(. M. S. Bars (Continental) . 

31 0 0 

16 8 0 


raC. Sheets . . * . 

40 0 0 

18 8 0 

July to December 

1 - 




(. M. S. Bars (Continental) 

18 0 0 

14 0 0 

1921. 





( G. C. Sheets . ., ■ 

’20 ii 0 

20 0 0 

January to June . 





(.M. S. Bars (Continental) 

12 0 0 

11 8 0 


fG.C. Sheets . 

21 0 0 

17 8 0 

July to December 

] 




(.JVl. S. Bars (Continental) 

9 lu 0 

9 8 0 


Prom the above table you will find that fluctuations of the price of bars 
have always kept pace with the importing prices but in the case otgalvanfcsd 
corrugated sheets, the fluctuations hav8 been independent of the cost prioei. 


2t2 
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( 2 )^ 

•rStnicmenI showing the difference in railway freight to certain centres^ 
between the rate for steel consigned by the Tata Iron and Steel Company 
and the rate for imported steel. 


Rate per Maund 

1 

ftir Tata 
steel 

from Tatanagar. 

2 

for imported 
steel 

from Calcutta. 

to 

8s. A. p. 

Rs. A. P. 

Ambala Cajitoninont ..... 

0 15 6 

2 0 0 

Cawnpore ....... 

0 14 0 

1 6 10 

Allahabad Fold. 

0 14 0 

1 2 7 

Delhi 

0 14 0 

1 12 4 

Jullundur City ..... 

1 3 5 

2 4 0 

Lahoiv ....... 

16 3 

2 6 3 

Rawalpindi. 

1 12 6 

2 12 6 

Muttra Cantonment ..... 

1 0 3 

1 13 0 

Bai-oilly. 

0 13 8 

1 12 10 

Lucknow ....... 

0 13 8 

16 9 

Agra City. 

0 14 0 

1 11 9 

Patna City. 

0 7 7 

0 12 6 
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( 8 ) 

statement shotting the lowest and highest c.i.f. sterling pricts of Continental 
and British Steel. 





1 


M. S. B.\b8. 



G. C. Sheets, 





I Cal« 

British. 


1 


i 





British. 

Continental. 

1910. 

£ 

•V. 

<1. 

£ ». 

d. 

s. 

d. 


j- 31 

0 

0 

22 10 

0 

20 10 

0 

July to December 

1 00 

0 

0 

26 10 

0 

26 0 

0 

im 

C 50 
*; 

0 

0 

28 10 

0 

28 10 

0 

January to June 








t, 60 

0 

0 

36 0 

0 

36 0 

0 


f 53 

0 

0 

84 0 

0 

32 0 

,0 

July to Dt comber . , 

t 

0 

0 

25 0 

0 

15 0 

0 

1921. 

( 32 

0 

0 

25 0 

0 

15 0 

0 

January to June , 









(. 24 10 

0 

10 0 

0 

9 15 

0 


r 20 

0 

0 

15 0 

0 

10 0 

0 

J uly to l> 0 (.einber , 

( .. 

15 

0 

10 10 

0 

8 15 

0 

1922. 

r 18 

2 

6 

10 10 

0 

9 0 

0 

January to Julu* 

{ u 

0 

0 

10 10 

0 

8 10 

0 


r 16 

18 

1 

10 5 

0 

7 0 

0 

July to December * 









C 18 17 

(') 

10 0 

0 

8 10 

0 

j J23t 

C 19 

♦) 

0 

10 15 

0 

7 10 

0 

January to June , 









c 20 15 

0 

13 0 

0 

10 15 

0 


f 19 

5 

0 

• 

12 10 

0 

8 7 

6 

July only 









^ C 18 12 

6 

12 0 

0 

8 I'-r 

0 
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Oral evidence of Mr. ANANDJI representing Messrs.. 
Anandji Haridas & Co., recorded at Calcutta 
on Sth October 1923. 

Prmdenf, —I understand from the summary at the end of your represen¬ 
tation that there are two things that you are chiefly concerned with—(1) 
that you think 33^ per cent, is an excessive rate of protection, and ( 2 ) that 
you are particularly anxious that articles which are not produced in India 
should not have to bear higher import duties. But you do not take the 
line that^you object to a protection for steel altogether P 

Mr. Anandji. —No. 

President. —But you are naturally anxious that there should be as 
little interference £is possible with tlie trade in which you are interested” 
both on account of the interest of the buyers and also in the interest of 
the consumer P 

Ur. Anandji. —Yes. 

President. —Now, you say the Tata Iron and Steel Company produce 
xails, bars, angles, tees, joists, channels and plates. As regards these our 
information is that they have only begun to manufacture plates within 
the last few months and they have not put a great deal on the market. 
Is that in accordance with your information P 

Mr. Anandji. —^Yes. 

President. —They have been manufacturing tinplate bars for the 
Tinplate .Company at Jamshedpur and they have not put any portion of 
that on the market. 

Mr. Anandji. —The.v have got small quantities of ready stock. 

President. —Plates, you say, are manufactured by Tatas from of 
an inch upwards. According to the statement which Tatas supplied us 
with by next year they will be manufacturing plates down to of an 
inch. In accordance with trade custom anything thinner than 1 of an 
inch you consider as sheets P 

Mr. Anandji. —Yes. 

President. —They will also be manufacturing sheets sometime next year, 
gauges 10 to 32 which, I think, covers thickness from about of an inch 
to of an inch. 

Ur. Anandji. —So far as I know, other countries in the world cannot 
produce in one year’s time plates to ,^5 of an inch. 

President. —Is it your point that, when there is only one firm manufac¬ 
turing steel, it is impossible for it to manufacture steel of all shapes and 
sizesP 

Mr. Anandji. —My idea is that,, even if there were many concerns in 
India, they could not in, one year’s time produce plates of of an inch 
thickness. It will take some years before the workmen could roll such 
sheets. 

President. —You think they will have to confine themselves to some of 
the thicker sheetsP 

Mr. Anandji. —I think so. 

President. —Let us take sheets. Are you in a position to say whether the 
demand in India is mostly for the thicker sheets or the thinner slieetsP 

Mr. Anandji. —Mostly for the thinner sheets. 

President. —^For what purposes are they usedP 

Mr. Anandji. —Galvanized sheets which, I suppose, are included in this, 
are used for roofing purposes, for making godowns and houses in Eastern 
Bengal and for other industrial concerns. 
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Pretident.—Wh&t is the usual size of galvanized sheets that they use 
for houses? 

Mr. Amtulji. —Mostly 24 gauge. * 

President. —You have suggested that as galvanized sheet is not produced 
in India at present no extra duty ought to be imposed upon it. There 
again the Tata Iron and Steel Company have informed us that before 
the end of 1925 they will be producing galvanized sheets. They assume 
that their production of sheets, which will be largely galvanized, will be 
86,000 tons a year. 

Mr. Anandji. —I think when they produce sheets of .jJ, thickness or 
even thinner, up to say 20 gauge, it will be time to consider about galva¬ 
nized sheets. But it is very hard to pass an opinion now. Trade condition 
may change in a year’s time. 

President. —We will make a note of that point and when we examine 
Tatas again we shall put that point as to the time when they expect to 
be able to manufacture thinner sheets. 

Mr. Ariandji. —One point to which I would like to draw your attention 
is that even in Continental countries manufacturers are not able to roll 
24 gauge and thinner sheets of such good quality as the British, so that 
the quality rolled by them is not much liked in the market and there is 
very little import of 24 gauge and thinner sheets from the Continent. 

President.—Is it your experience that in the case of 24 gauge and 
thinner sheets the main part of the imports are of British manufacture? 

Mr. Anarulji. —Yes. 

President. —The sheets that are used in Eastern Bengal for roofs are 
British? 

Mr. Anandji. —Almost entirely. 

President. —What are the thicker varieties of galvanized sheets used 
for? 

Mr. Anandji. —22 gauge is used for tea gardens mostly and by some 
engineering works for roofing purposes but the quantity compared to 
the 24 gauge is very small. 

President. —Taking your own figures from your own experience what do 
you think would be the proportion of total imports of 24 gauge and thinner 
sheets. 

Mr. Anandji. —I think it is about 40 per cent, now in Calcutta. 

President. —And that is governed largely by the fact that in flastern 
Bengal the material is used for houses and roofs? In a province where 
that IS not the case, the proportion of the imports of the thinner sheets 
might be small? 

Mr. Anandji. —Slightly smaller, 1 think. 

President. —Then, as regards structural* materials. Your point is that 
the steel produced hy Tatas compete rather with the steel imported from 
Great Britain and not with the steel imported from the Continent? 

Mr. Anandji. —Yes. ^ 

President. —Is it your suggestion that the cheaper qualities of steel which 
are not so good as the British steel or the Tata steel should be exempted 
from any increase in the import duty? 

Mr. Anandji. —Tatas' goods are supposed to compete with British goods 
because their quality is b.ased on the British standard steel though to some 
extent it competes with Continental steel, so that if it is proposed to give 
protection to Tatas it will be necessary to increase the import duty on 
Continental steel as well. 

President. —You say that owing to concessions in railway freight “ Tatas’ 
goods hold a complete snmy in suich markets as Bihar, United Provinces, 
the Punjab, Central Provinces and the Coromandel Coast. Tatas having 
in the places mentioned from 12 to 24 per cent, concession in railway 
freight have practically shut out Continental materials.” I do not fully 
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understand this. T should hare thought that it was rather the British 
material that would be shut out because, as you have already pointed out, 
the quality of sfbel produced by Tatas resembles rather the British steel 
than the Continental steel. Why is it fliat the Continental steel will b« 
shut outP 

Mr, Anandji. —British steel is not imported by the average importer 
here. It is imported by engineering firms and those who want special kind 
of steel. Naturally the average merchant imports only Continental steel 
and where his goods are shut out it means that it is the Continental steel 
that is shut out. 

President. —The business you do as an importer is mainly in Continental 
steel? 

Mr. Anendj'i. —Yes. 

President. —You sometimes import British steel? What would be the 
proportion of Continental steel and British steels on the average? 

Mr. Anandji. —British steel will be less than one per cent. I am not 
talking of .sheets and other things which are not made by Tatas. 

President. —You find that you cannot do business with the provinces you 
have mentioned whore you do not send any imported steel, for instance 
Bihar or the United Provinces. 

Mr. .Anandji. —In our statement we have mentioned the circumstances 
when it is possible to sell imported steel, e.q., when Tatas cannot roll certain 
sizes or when the price of the imported article becomes very low on 
account of a favourable exchange coupled with a fall in Continental prices 
and accumulation of stock. 

President. —Would it be possible for yo<i to give us any figures to illus¬ 
trate the rise and fall in the demand in the places you have mentioned for 
the kind of steel you import? It is of great importance to us to know 
how the demand is likely to rise or fall with the rise and fall in prices. 

Mr. Anandji. —T do not mean to say that the demand increases but 
a part of the demand is diverted from Tatas. 

President. —Could you take one or two occasions on w'hich there has 
been a marked fall in the price of .steel and consequent increase in tlie 
demand for Continental steel? 

Mr. Anandji. —I know of two occasions but T do not remember exactly 
the months in which this occurred. 

President. —Could you look up your books and let us know about 
it? 

Mr. .Anandji. —Yes, I will do that.* 

President. —It will be interesting to know what happens when there is 
a marked fall in price. 

Mr. Anandji. —There are ofcasions on which there is demand for 
imported steel and that is when Tatas cannot supply certain sizes. At 
present, as you know, Tatas do not sell according to the demand of buyers 
but according to their roljjng programme, so that ordinarily when the 
merchant upcountry requires a certain size which he cannot get, he buys 
from importing centres in those provinces, or from Calcutta or Bombay. 

President. —Who are your principal customers: to what kind of customers 
do you usually sell your steel? Is it to the contractors or to the bazar 
trade or what? 

Mr. Anandji. —We sell to the contractors, to the bazar trade, and to 
engineering firms as well as to retail buyers from upoountry. 

President. —We are trying to get information about the ordinary bazar 
trade in steel. Take an upcountry mofussil village; how is it supplied with 
the steel required for ploughshares, kndalis and so on, and any iron that 
may be locally used? Through which channel does it reach the village? 
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Mr. Anandji. —A good (deal of our upcountry business is done by corres¬ 
pondence. People near important centres like Oawnpur buy from there. 
Then there are coniinission agents who send goods upcotfntry. Sometimes 
buyers come here to Calcutta when they want in large quantities. 

President. —Is it steel bars that are mostly used in that kind of 
demand ? 

Mr. Anandji. —Yes, flat bars, square bars and round bars. 

President. —Out of these bars all the smaller articles made of steel are 
manufactured? 

Mr. Anandji. —^Yes. 

President. —I suppose a good deal of manufacture goes on in the village 
blacksmith’s shop for making the smaller things? 

Mr. Anandji. —Yes, the bands on the wheels and smaller things are 
done by him, also the axles for the carts which are made from the thicker 
rods. 

President. —That trade, I take it, right through from the importer 
down to the consumer is practically in the hands of Indian merchants? 

Mr. Anandji. —Entirely. 

President. —In the case of this upcountry trade take all the different 
kinds of steel that are imported and pass through your hands: what articles 
are most sensitive to an increase or decrease in the price—that is to say, 
in the case of which articles would the rise in the price bo apt to decrease 
the demand? 

Mr. Anandji. —Bars arc the most sensitive article; tees, joists, etc., are 
not so very susceptible to the change of price. 

President. —I take it that this means that they are mainly used by the 
richer class of consumers? 

Mr. Anandji. —That is right. When they want to get them, they 
probably do not wait for a fall in the price and therefore have to pay a 
higher price for their goods. 

President. —But the demand for bare is very sensitive to the movement of 
price ? 

Mr. Anandji. —Yes. 

Preside fit .— Do you think it is more sensitive to the movement of price 
than galvanized sheets? 

Mr. Anandji, —Yes. 

President. —So that an increase in the price of bars might mean a 
reduction in consninptiun lor some time. Of course after a time they might 
not be able to hold out any longer because they must buy. 

Mr. .inaiulji. —The price of bar.s varies very much from time to time 
so that it they wait for some time they probably get it cheaper. 

President. —^Let me put it to you in another way. Supposing by higher 
import duties the price of steel were permanently raised, say, for a period 
of 6 or 6 years, where do you think the reductiog of consumption would be 
most noticeable? Supposing there was an increase of 20 per cent, all 
round? ^ 

Mr. Anandji. —I don’t think there will be much reduction in the long 
run. 

President. —It would only be for a few months in the beginning you 
think? 

Mr. Anandji. —Yes. 

President. —You think that a 20 per cent, increase in the price would not 
after a year or so materially reduce the consumption? 

Mr. Anandji. —Unless the Continental price went up at the same 
time. 

President. —^I am assuming for the moment that there is an increase of 
20 per cent, in the price without attributing that to any particular cause. 
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Of course if you put on a higher import duty and simultaneously the price 
in the ordinary market rose substantially, that might mean an increase of 
60, 60 or eren ^0 per cent, in the priee and that increase must almost 
certainly reduce the consumption. But if the price increased only by 20 per 
cent, what then? 

Mr. Anandji. —I don’t think so. Even now the Continental price har 
gone up by 20 per cent, over what it was a few months back. 

President. —Is it so within the last three or four months? 

Mr. Anandji.—A year ago the price .was £7 per ton for bars c.i.f. 
Price began to go up and it went up to about £W0 about four or five 
months ago and now it is £9. So that in a year’s time it has risen from 
£7 to £9. 

President. —Has the result been to reduce the trade in bars: is it a 
good deal less than it was last year? 

Mr. Anandji. —No; it is about the same. ■’ Of course with regard to 
galvanized sheets, even if Tatas manufactured sheets here, the demand 
would diminish if prices went up. 

President. —That was one point I was particularly anxious to get informa¬ 
tion about. You think that, supposing the price of galvanized sheets rose 
by 20 per cent, and stayed up at that level, there would be a reduction in 
the demand? 

Mr. Anandji. —Yes. It will mainly be for the roofing stuff. The 
Eastern Bengal peasant cannot pay for the galvanized sheets anything over 
a certain figure. He gets certain price for his jute and out of that he has 
to buy his food, his household requirements and other things, and he has 
got a certain amount left to buy sheets. If he cannot buy them within that 
figure he will have a thatched roof and use mud for his walls. 

President. —That is an important point because obviously not only has 
the Tariff Board or Government to consider what the result of an import 
duty will be, but also tlie protected manufacturer will have to consider that 
because, if he raises the price to the full extent of the protection given and 
finds he cannot'.sell his goods, he nill have to bring it down again if he 
wants to sell it. 

You say in your repre.sontation “ It is only in importing centres such 
as Bombay or Calcutta Tatas’ goods have not found much favour ”. What 
do you think is the reason for it? 

Mr. Anandji. —It is the question of price. 

President. —The reason is, I take it, that the imported goods come 
straight off the ship whereas Tatas' steel has got to come from Jamshedpur? 

Mr. Anandji .—Yes, it is the difference in freight. 

President. —In upcountry also the consumers will take the imported steel 
if he can get it at what he regards as the aiipropriate price? 

Mr. Anandji .—Yes. * 

President. —You have calculated the advantage that Tatas have as 
regards freight to certain, parts of fhe country as from 12 to 22 per cent. 
Can you tell us how you worked that out? 

Mr. Anandji. —Freight from, Calcutta to Ambala is Rs. 64-6-5 per ton 
for ordinary steel while the freight is Rs. 18-14-0 per ton from Tatanagar 
to Ambala. It makes about 22 per cent, difference. 

President. —I do not quite understand how the difference can be so very 
great because the information we have up till now is that Tatas get 
concession rates on the Bengal Nagpur Railway only. 

Mr. Anandji. —They get it all over India. 

Mr. Mather. —Is this the freight for materials like bars? 

Mr. Anandji. —This is for ordinary consumers and not for railways. 

President. —We will enquire into this but we have had no information 
about this hitherto. The contract with the Bengal Nagpur Railway was 
made as long ago as 1908 or 1909 at the time when the works were started. 
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The concession rates which they enjoy are not only below post-war rates 
but also below pre-war rates, but we have had no defiwto information as 
to their getting concessions over the East Indian Railway for instance. 
Have you definite information? 

Mr. Anandji. —Yes, I am quite sure about the information. 

President. —Wo will enquire into that. 

Mr, Avand}}, —Otherwise it would not be possible to sell Tatas’ goods- 
in those places. 

President. —What do you mean? 

Mr. Aiinndii. —The difference between the price of Tatas’ goods and 
Continental goods is such that the Tata Company will not be able to compote 
in those markets. Now practically the^ control those markets. I believe 
that in the representation sent to the Board from Bombay this statement 
is made. 

President. —There is nothing so definite as that. 

Mr. Anandii. —But' the hint is there. 

PreMdent. —Are you thinking of the representation from the Iron 
Merchants’ Association which came in about two months ago? I do remember 
the letter but I don’t remember any statement so definite. They were rather 
thinking of it the other way, that if the import duty were raised to a 
considerable extent, the Tata Company would not be able to compete in 
Bombay owing to the fact that the railway freight would be very heavy. 
The Bombay consumer would have to pay a higher duty and not be able to 
get any benefit. That is the point they raised. 

Mr. Anandji. —That was also a point, and this was one of the points. 
For Delhi the ordinary freight is Rs. 48-1-1 per ton while for Tatas the 
freight is Rs. 16-7-6. 

President. —Well, I think that perhaps if you could let us have a state¬ 
ment * of comparative freights to the various places which you have worked 
out, it would save a little time. Instead of mentioning them all just now 
if you send that in a note, it would be convenient and it would be the 
easiest way. 

Mr. Anandji. —^Yes. 

President. —You have said in your statement “ In this connection it 
may be noted that Tatas’ output as regards bars, angles, tees, channels and 
joists is not adequate to the demand in the country.” Of course on the 
outturn they have been able to produce hitherto, there is no doubt about 
that at all. It is only a small proportion of the demand of the country. At 
present the output of Tatas is 1,30,000 tons, about half of which has been 
rails, so it is only just about 65,000 left for anything else. But when 
the Greater Extensions come into operation, they expect to produce 4,00,000 
tons a year, and the proportion of rails tb the total will be a good deal 
smaller, so that by that time they would be producing a fair proportion of 
the total demand of the country. Yon know that the object of protection 
is to encourage the development of industries ^and in this case what the 
Tata Iron and Steel Company propose is 33i per cent, on the ground that 
that rate of protection is necessary if stjel is to be manufactured at all. 
That is what they claim. Supposing that the Board after enquiry were 
of opinion that the claim was well-founded and that it was necessary to 
protect to that extent in order that the manufacture of steel might go on, 
what do you suggest the proper course would be to pursue? You say that 
a duty of 33J per cent, would be an excessive burden on the consumer. 

Mr. Anandji. —I think that the duty should not be raised all at once 
to 33§ per cent. 

President. —I am putting to you a hypothetical case. Supposing the 
Board came to the opinion that it was necessary and that nothing less 
would do. 
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Mr. Anandji. —Then the duty should he raised as production increased. 

President.—But supposing that wo apprehended that if the duty was 
not raised to the full extent, production -would ceaseP 

Mr. Anandji. —Well, in that case protection must be given. 

President. —I was wondering whether you have any alternative sugges¬ 
tion to make as to the method of protection. 

Mr. Anandji. —Well, I have read the other suggestion made with regard 
to subsidising Tatas, but I am of opinion that the best course would be to 
increase the duty. 

President. —That is your opinion. 

Mr. Anandji. —^Yes. 

President. —You are not in favour of bounties or subsidies. 

Mr. Anandji. —No. 

President .--Vi \]i von please tell us the reason—we want to get as many 
opinions as possible—why you think that bounties or subsidies are 
inadvisable ? 

Mr. Anandji. —Then the money will have to come from the Imperial 
Exchequer, and they will have to raise this money by fre.sb taxation. That 
would be a great hardship because every one would have to bear the burden 
irrespective of the fact whether he consumes steel or not, but in the other 
case the burden will fall only on consumers of steel. 

President. —Tliat is to say, you think that it is more advisable that the 
cost of protection should be borne by the consumers of steel, rather than by 
the tax-payers generally. 

Mr. .Anandji. —Yes. 

President. —I see your point. 

Mr. j4nond;i.—The average consumer of steel is a little richer than the 
average tax-payer in the country so that he can better bear the burden. 

Pre.sident. —Supposing that the imposition of a higher import duty 
increased railwa.y expenditure to such an extent that they had to put up 
rates and fares, that would affect a very large number of people. 

Mr. Anandji. —I don't think that the burden would fall as heavily as it 
would if subsidies were given direct from the revenues of the Imperial 
Government. 

President. —Have you considered the possibility of combining the two? 
That is to say if the import duties were raised, quite apart from protec¬ 
tion, and the balance given in the form of bounties, the rates being so 
arranged that the additional money received from the customs revenue would 
cover the expenditure on bounties, what would be your view? 

Mr. .Anandji. —I think that that would be a better course. If the tax¬ 
payers don’t have to pay and if the money came from the increased revenues, 
then it would be better to give bounties out of the increased income. 

President. —Can you give us the figures for the importation of galva¬ 
nized sheets before the war? You have said over a lakh of tons. Do you 
happen to remember the exact figures? If you don’t, you can give them 
to us later on. ' 

Mr. Anandji. —I think that it was about 1,20,000 tons for Calcutta and 
the total for India was 2,50,000 tons. 

Mr. Mather. —The total for India in 1913-14 was 2,80,000 tons for 
galvanized sheets. 

President. —So that the present consumption is only about half the pre¬ 
war consumption. 

Mr. Anandji. —Yes, Bombay is taking more than half and Calcutta lees 
than half. 

President. —Well now since the customs duty has been raised from 2i per 
cent, to 10 per cent., the Indian price has not reached a low level. Even 
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tf the duty had been maintained at 2J per cent., the weaent price would 
not enable East Bengal to buy largely, because the reduction of the duty 
from 10 per cent, to 2{ per cent, would only mean n reduction in the price 
of about 7 per cent. 

Mt. Anandji. —Yes. 

President. —Can you give us the pre-war price of galvanized sheets and tho 
price to-day? 

Mr. Anandji. —The pre-war price was about Rs. 8 per cwt. and to-day 
it is between Rs. 16 and 17. 

President. —That is about 100 per cent, higher. 

Mr. Anandji. —Y'es. 

President. —If the duty were reduced from 10 per cent, to 21 per cent, 
that would not make a difference of more than a rupee per cwt. at the 
outset. 

Mr. Anandji. —Yes. 

President. —Would that bo sufficient to make the difference? 

Mr. Anandji. —The fall of a rupee in the price per cwt. would not 
bring that demand which there was before the war, but it would still 
increase the demand. 

President. —It would certainly tend to increase the demand, but would 
it make very much difference? 

Mr. Anandji. —I think that it would make a certain difference. 

President. —Then there is another point. Galvanized sheet is not pro¬ 
duced in India at present and therefore the British manufacturer or the 
Continental manufacturer may compete against each other but they are not 
competing against anybody in India. 

Mr. Anandji. —Yes. 

President. —Do you think that it is possilile when the manufacture of 
galvanized sheets is commenced by Tatas, the foreign manufacturers would 
be able to reduce their prices so as to meet this competition? 

Mr. Anandji.—Great Britain will be able to hold its own against 
Tatas. 

President. —But the point I am making is this, that if the present price 
at which they were selling galvanized sheets is a little above what they 
could sell, the moment competition starts in India, they would bring down 
their prices and consequently the price wculd not increase to the full 
extent of the import duty imposed. It would be something less. What do 
you think about that? 

Mr. Anandji. —It is possible that they might reduce their prices in 
England. 

President. —My main reason for suggesting that to you is this. Taking 
iron and steel, the average present day prices are not 100 per cent, over 
pre-war prices but a good deal less and therefore if one finds in the case of 
certain kinds of steel the price has gone up by 100 per cent., one wonders 
whether perhaps there is not room for farther reduction. 

Mr. Anandji.—I think that they could reduce their prices. The reason 
why the price of galvanized sheets has not fallen as miich as the price of 
other steel goods is that England is practically the sole supplier. 

President. —Of the thinner kinds? 

Mr. Anandji. —All corrugated sheets. 

President. —I want to know whether it applies only to the thinner kind 
or whether it applies to both thinner and thicker kinds. 

Mr. Anandji.—All kinds of galvanized sheets. 

President. —In that case, they have, so to speak, the monopoly of the 
market and they might reduce their prices. 
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ifr. Anandji.-'-The price did go down to £17 last year and then it went 
sip again to £20. 

VrrsUhnt .—It has gone up again this year? 

Hr.- Amndji. —Yes. 

Pfcsident. ^You have said “ We are emphatically opposed to the raising 
of duty on galvanized and corrugated sheets and such other articles which 
are not manufactured in this country.” Of course if the Tata Iron and 
Steel Company could not manufacture a particular kind of steel which can 
be definitely specified, or at any rate, if no one m India proposed to manu¬ 
facture a particular kind of steel, I don't suppose that anybody would 
want to protect it. But with regard to the instance you have given, though 
galvanized* and corrugated sheet is not yet manufactured by the Tata 
Company, it may be manufactured by them in less than a year—possibly 
by July they may have started to manufactpre. Now the question is 
whether you can exclude articles which the Tata Company are just about 
to begin manufacturing and for which they have made all arrangements. 
Is it your silggestion that, the Board should endeavour to limit the protec¬ 
tion to those sizes and shapes that the company are likely to manufacture 
on a considerable scale excluding those which they are not likely to manu¬ 
facture in an appreciable quantity? 

Mr, Anandji. —When Tatas have rolled plates of -jj' thickness, it is 
likely that they may soon be able to roll sheets of J* thickness. But there 
is a great difference between 24 gauge sheets and those of Vj' thickness. 
It will I think take a long time for them. If they say that they are going 
to roll in one year 24 gauge sheets, I think that it is very doubtful. So, 
you should not raise the duty on 24 gauge sheets now. After Tatas have 
rolled them, you may raise the duty or at least when the Tatas have come 
to 20 gauge sheets it will be time enough to raise the duty on 24 gauge 
sheets. At present they are only rolling sheets and it may take years 
to come to 24 gauge sheets. Particularly the rolling of galvanized sheets 
is a thing of which England has got such control that even the Continent 
cannot compete with it and America too. England has practically the mono- 
*poly of supply. I think that Tatas will take a long time before they can 
roll 24 gauge sheets. 

President. —I see. I think I understand now what your suggestion is 
about that. But I am anxious to get your opinion on the general point. 
There are various classes of materials as well as sheets. There are bars, 
beams, channels, joists and so on. Ts it your suggestion that the Board 
.^should endeavour to limit the protection to those particular sizes and shapes 
that the^company are likely to produce in large quantities? 

Mr. Anandji. —^Yes. 

President. —Excluding those which are not likely to be manufactured 
jn this country? 

Mr. Anandji. —Yes. If the Tata Company are making experiments in 
certain things, the consumers should only be burdened' after they have 
succeeded and not before. 

Mr. Oinwala. —We have received two or three different representations. 
You first put in your representation on your own behalf. 

Mr. Anandji. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —And then there is a representation by the Indian 

merchants in the Iron and Steel trade which you have also signed. 

Mr. Anandji. —We have not signed that. 

President. —I don’t find their signature on it. 

Mr. Ginwala. — I am sorry. Is there any association of Indian 

,n!erchants engaged in iron and steel trade? 

Mr. Anandji. — ^Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —What is the name of the Association? 

Mr. Anandji. —Calcutta Iron Merchants’ Association. 
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Mr. Oinicala —^That is purely Indian. 

Mr. Anandji. —Yes. 

Mr. Oinwala. —Your firm is a member of that Association. 

Mr. Anandji. —Yes. 

Mr. Oinwala. —And then we have received another representation from 
dealers in iron and steel. That is signed by Messrs. I. B. Dutt & Co. 

Mr. Anandji. —Might be. 

Mr. Oinwala. —There are 81 signatures on that. Have you put yoiir 
signature too? 

Mr. Anandji. —No. 

Mr. Oinwala. —Do they all belong to the Association? How many mem. 
bers are there? 

Mr. Anandji. —I don’t know. 

Mr. Oinwala. —Is it a registered Association? 

Mr. Anandji. —So far as I know, it is not registered. It is a body which 
does practically nothing. I don’t remember to have attended even one meet¬ 
ing of the Association. 

Mr. Oinwala. —Is the gentleman to your left representing any of these 
bodies? 

Mr. Anandji. —He is the manager of my firm. 

Mr. Oinwala. —I was trying to know who is giving evidence on whose 
behalf. How long is your firm doing this business? 

Mr. Anandji. —^About five years. 

Mr. Oinwala. —And do you do business on a fairly large scale? 

Mr. Anandji. —Yes. 

Mr. Oinwala. —Now I would like you to give us some figures. We are at 
present interested only in those articles which are manufactured in India 
or are soon likely to be manufactured. At present the Tata Co. are the only 
people who manufacture steel in this country. We confine our attention 
only to those kinds of steel which are or are soon likely to be manufactured . 
by Tatas and I would like you to give us the prices of some typical articles * 

—o.i.f. prices—imported by you from Great Britain snd from the Continent. 
Can you give us these figures for say five years? 

Mr. Anandji. —Yes, we can give you. 

Mr. Oinwala. —1 would like you to give us the lowest price for the year 
and the highest price for the year at which you imported in each case? - 

Mr. Anandji. —Yea. 

Mr. Oinwala. —You take such articles as bars, ohatmels, etc. 

Mr. Anandji. —We don’t import channels. 

Mr. Oinwala. —^What are the principal articles which you import? 

Mr. Anandji. —Galvanized sheets, black sheets,»bars, angles, tees, plates, 
rods, and joists. 

Mr. Oinwala .—Do you import both from the United Kingdom and from the 
■Continent? 

Mr. Anandji. —^Yes. 

Mr. Oinwala. —Then would you kindly give us your o.i.f. prices, exolud- 
mg the duty and other landing charges, for these articles? 

Mr. Anandji. —You want them in rupee prices? 

Mr. Oinwala .—Yes. 

Mr. Anandji. —I shall give you. 

Mr. Oinwala .—If you have got sterling quotation, you can also give 

Ahem. 


Fide Statement No. III. 
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Mr. Anandji.-rOS what basis are we to ealoulate the rupee prices? 

Mr. Qinwala. —You pay in rupees, is,it not? 

Mr. Anandji. —^Yes. 

Mr. Qinwala. —Are not both rupee and steriing prices quoted in the 
invoices in the case of goods bought from the United Kingdom and in the 
case of Continental goods are not franc and rupee prices quoted? 

Mr. Anandji. —We buy the Continental goods also in sterling. 

Mr. Qinwala. —^And then you have to conyert the sterling prices into 
rupee prices. 

Mr. Anandji. —Yes, the rate of exchange fluctuates so very much. 

Mr. Qinwala. —You have your accounts in rupee prices. 

Mr. Anandji. —Yes. 

Mr. Qinwala. —Give us rupee prices. 

il/j. Anandji. —Ye«. But during the last five years the fluctuations in 
exchange had been so very great that the best course would be to take the 
sterling prices. 

Mr. Qinwala. —Then take the sterling prices for five years for the goods 
both from the Continent and the United Kingdom. 

Mr. Anandji. —Yes. 

President.—Is it worth while going further back than three years in view 
of the fact that conditions were so very abnormal in 1919-20? If you want, 
you can have them. 

Mr. Anandji. —In one year the price of galvanized sheets varied from £60 
to £30 per ton. 

Mr. Qinwala. —I would rather like to have them. 

Mr. Anandji. —^All right. 

Mr. Qinwala. —As an Indian, how do you look upon the protection of steel 
industry? Do. you consider it of sufficient national importance to be protected 
at-all reasonable cost? 

Mr. Anandji. —I should think so. 

Mr. Qinwala. —Even though you may be affected by this, you are prepared 
to pay the price of protection on the ground that it is a national industry. 

Mr. Anandji. —Yes. It is not likely that we middlemen should be affected 
for long. 

Mr. Gi/Iindu.—Probably you will get the Tatas’ agency. 

Mr. Anandji.—As a matter of fact, our Bombay office were the sole agents 
for Tatas during the war, but this is apart from that. 

Mr. Qinwala. —Apart from .that, as an Indian, you say, you would be 
prepared to pay the price of protection. 

Mr. Anandji. —Yes. 

Mr. Qinwala. —Do I understand you aright when I think that the com¬ 
petition, from the Continent is chiefly in such things as bars and joists? 

Mr. Anandji. —^Yes. *' 

Mr. Qinwala. —These are the main items where the competition it 
strongest. 

Mr. Anandji. —^Yes. 

Mr. Qinwala. —Do you regard the competition from the Continent as 
unfmr? 

Mr. Anandji.—1 don’t see any unfairness about that. 

Mr. Gintnafo.—Have you studied the prices? Do ^o\i consider that the 
Continental manufacturers are selling their goods at prices which are reason¬ 
ably above their cost of production? Has it struck you that they might b« 
dumping their goods in this country? 
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Mr. Anandji. —If by dumping you mean selling it below cost price I Ary 
not think they do it. Take the case six months ago. The British price was 
£10. Tatas’ price was Rs. 8/4 a cwt. and the Continental price at that 
time was about £7/10 a ton which comes to about Rs. 6 a cwt. If they 
wanted to sell at a loss they would not sell it far below the cost price— 
they might sell at 0-4-0 loss. They would not sell at Rs. 2 below their price. 
I think the exchange gives thorn the advantage. At one time I have seen 
an invoice for £3 a ton for bars from Germany. This comes to about Rs. 8 
a cwt. I think this advantage is due to exchange conditions. 

Mr. Gimvala. —You just now gave an instance whore tliere was a fluctua¬ 
tion of £2. The c.i f. pric.e was £7 a year ago and it is now £9. Do you 
attribute that to the increase in the cost of production? 

Mr. .inandji. —When the Continental exchange began to be depreciated 
the price level could not lie adjusted immediately so that those who had 
contracts were benefited. Besides there is trouble in Ruhr which is one of 
the principal source^ of supply from Germany. ^There is scarcity of coal in 
the Continent now. 

Mr. Ginwala .— That is one important factor. If competition becomes even 
keener than in the past would competition come rather from the Continent 
than from England? For that reason in any scheme of protection would you 
suggest that ihe Continent should be specially dealt with? It may be due to 
fluctuation in exchange; it may be due to the release stocks of materials when 
the Ruhr question is settled. 

Mr. Anandji. —Of course any form of protection would affect mostly the 
Continental goods. 

Mr. Ginwala. —My point is this. Ho far as these parlicnilar articles are 
concerned the competition is more from the Continent than from the United 
Kingdom. 

Mr. Anandji. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Do you import any pig iron? 

Mr. Anandji. —No. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Where did you get the information about the various con¬ 
cessions which you say Tatas have got in the matter of railway freight? 

Mr. Anandji. —I got it fiom the railways themselves. 

Mr. Ginwala .— That applies to all railway systems? 

Mr. Anandji. —I do not know what arrangements they have got and with 
whom. 

Mr. Ginwala. —When did you get tliis information? 

Mr. .Anandji. —Four or five months ago. Mr. Ghosh, our manager, went 
and .saw the Rales Superintendent, Bengal Nagpur Railway, about it. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Is it your iuforniatiou that they get the concession bf 
arrangement with the foreign railways. 

Mr. Anandji. —It may he; but 1 do not know. 

Mr. Ginwala. —They may make a hill in that way but when the bill U 
settled Tatas may have to pay the difference to the other railways. 

Mr. Anandji. —They sell at a certain prici: there is nothing extra to be 
paid. 

Mr. Ginwala. —This is rather an iinporlant point. It is one of the diSS- 
eulties of the question that even if T’afas get protection foreign steel may 
be imported in those ports of India which are too far from Tatas. Take 
Karachi for instance; Tatas’ own case is that the freight to Karachi is 
three times as much from Tatauagar ns from some English ports to Karachi. 

Mr. Anandji. —That is why they cannot compete in Bombay with the 
imported articles. That is why the merchants in Bombay said that even if 
the duties were raised the Tatas would not be ahle to sell in Bombay. 
They have freight concessions I think all over India. 
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Mr. Gimvala. —Do they include Karachi? Any how you have promised us 
a note on this po^nt. It seriously affects the question. 

Mr. Anandji. —Yes. We shall send 4t to you. With this concession of 
freight they get 35 per cent, protection in certain parts of India. 

Mr. Oinwula.- —I take it that most of the steel imported hy you is con¬ 
sumed in Calcutta. Does it travel a very long distance by rail? 

Mr. Anandji. —It goes as far as Cawnpore and sometimes further up when 
the price is cheap. 

President. —In the statement put in by Tatas they say that they had to 
pay Es. 15/14 from Tatanagar to Bombay. 

Mr. Oinwala. —Please take typical instances in this statement and com- 
pare ordihary rates and the Tatas’ rates. They pay Ks. 45 freight to Karachi. 
Apparently they get no concession. 

Mr. Anandji. —No. The ordinary rate should be a good deal more than 
that as the freight to Delhi M about Ks. 54. 

The ordinary freight to Lahore is Bs. 65 but for Tatas it is Es. 88. I 
think steel will go to Karachi vid Delhi. 

President. —We are much indebted to you for the very important point to 
which you have drawn the Board’s attention. 

Mr. Ginwala. —You appear to be under the impression that Tatas want 
protection for all steel imported into this country. That is why I think 
you have made this statement. 

Mr. Anandji. —I have made the statement just to draw the attention of 
the Board to the fact that if duty is raised it should not be raised in the 
case of all things which are classed as steel and iron now. 

Mr. Ginwala. —As far as 1 understand Tatas’ case, this is not their request. 
They do not want .335 per cent, duty on all stool that is imported irrespec¬ 
tive of whether they manufacture it or not; they want protection only on 
those kinds of steel that they manufacture. Have you any serious objection 
to that? 

Mr. Anandji. —We have no objection to that. 

Mr. Oinwala. —Who are the other principal iron and steel merchants in 
Calcutta? 

Mr. Anandji. —Big importers of galvanised sheets are Messrs. Joharmull 
Gambirmull and Messrs. Ckaranmall Sivamal. Black iron is imported by a 
number of people, but there are no eig importers. 

Mr. Ginwala. —You are one of the big importers. 

Mr. Anandji. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —The suggestion has been made to us ,by some of these firms 
that fabricated structural steel should be protected, that is to say apart from 
protecting Tatas’ steel. What is your opinion on that point? Certain kinds 
of unfabricated steel are produced in this country and they convert them into 
fabricated steel. Fabricated steel vs also imported into this country to a 
large extent. They say that apart from any protection of unfabricated steel 
they are not able to compete against foreign manufacturers of fabricated steel 
and want an additional duty on 'labricated steel. Supposing that their case is 
as good as Tatas would you have any objection to their being given protec¬ 
tion in order to enable them to compete against foreign f^ibricated steel? 

Mr. .inandji. —If you raise the duty on raw steel and if you do not raise 
the duty on fabricated material, fabricated steel will be imported instead of 
being turned out here. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Fabricated steel is imported as well as raw steel. Suppos¬ 
ing you put a duty on unfabrioated steel of course the cost of their raw 
matorial will go up. But even if no duty is placed on unfabricated steel 
their case is that they cannot fabricate steel in this country which can com¬ 
pete against imported fabricated steel. 
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Mr. Anandji. —That duty will not affect the ordinary consumer in this 
-country. It will only affect mills and big engineering works or railways. 
Indirectly it will affect the public to a small degree but flirectly only the 
better classes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Looking at it from the national point of view do you think 
that fabricated steel also should get protection? 

■Mr. Anandji. —Yes. I think so. 

Mr. Ginwala. —I)o you import any castings? 

Mr. Anandji. —No. 

Ur. Kale. —Will you tell me who are your principal customers? I did 
not quite follow the answer that you gave the President. Are they any 
big eiigineeriug firms or are the goods purclinsed for domestic purposes or for 
industries? 

Mr. .liiaitdji. —We sell to all these classes. Of course bar.aar merchants 
toim the principal part of our eustomeis but we sell to all those—engiiu'ering 
firms, bazaar people, upcountry commission agents and other people like these. 

Mr. Kale. —Do you sell from stocks or do you import to order? 

Mr. Anandji. —We do both. 

Mr. Kale. —Arc large orders placed with you or do you always anticipate 
the demand in the country and keep large stocks? 

Mr. .Inandji. —We get large orders for galvanised sheets. 

Mr. Kale. —You say there is a large demand for galvanised sheets, in 
Eastern Bengal. I should like to know what classes of people in Eastern 
Bengal use these sheets. Is it the cultivating class or the manufar-tufing class? 

Mr. Anandji .—No. It is the ordinary agriculturists. 

Mr. Kale. —They use these shoots for thoir huts? 

Mr. Anandji. —As well as for their godowus. The richer agriculturists get 
their godowns built of galvanised sheets as the districts get flooded during the 
rains. 

Mr. Kale. —What would be the increase in the price of corrugated iron 
sheets if the duty were increased by say 15 per cent, or 10 per cent, per cwt? 

.Mr. Anandji. —The increase would not be as much as the rise in the duty. 
It will be a little loss on the people as some of the burden will fall on the 
exporters from the United Kingdom. 

Mr. Kale. —Eo you think that the consuming classes would be affeetbd by 
that increase? Do you expect that thoir consumption will be reduced? 

Mr. Anandji .—Yes. It will be reduced. 

Mr. Kale. —Suppose the cost of erecting a hut is Es. 100 and on account 
of this increase in price which is due to the increase in the import duty the 
price of that hut goes up to Rs. 125. Do ysni think that the consumption 
will be reduced even if there is an increase of 25 per cent.? 

Mr. Anandji .—Yes. 

Mr. Kale. —What will they substitute? • 

Mr. .Anandji. —They will have thatched hoi^ses : they may hat e mini wall. 

Mr. Kale. —But you spoke of the disadvantages of these thatched roots 
and mud walls. Do yon think that the inocase m piice will be -o pro'-.ihitive 
that they will rather suffer the disadvantages of a thatched root rather than 
pay a little more for these galvanised sheets? 

Mr. Anandji. —There is also a sentiment in demand. During the war 
when the prices wont up to Rs. 32 in Calcutta they removed the sheets from 
the houses and despatched them to Calcutta for being sold. They will wait 
for one year even before they buy. The price is very sensitive. 

Mr. Kale. —Would you rather like that if protection is given to the manu- 
facture of steel in India it should be such as would not unnecessarily restrict 
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the consumption and it should be so regulated that it should give just th» 
amount of protection that is needed ? 

Mt. Amndji. —Yes. • 

?dr. Kale. —If for instance the Hoard recommends that instead of ildj pet 
cent. ‘15 or ‘22 or 2U per cent, ivould he (piite enough to keep the industry 
going, then do yon think tliat the amount of protection trill not he so ju.sti- 
fiahle as the .'I.')', per cent.? 

Mr. .hiandji. —Yes. My idea is that oven if it is found necessary to raise 
the duty it should not he raised all at oina-. They might try for otic year. 
In the meantime the (’ontinental prices may go'up and trill load to an increase 
in the price of the material in England. At tho same time Tatas may be 
able to effect certain economies in their ottn management so that it will not 
be necessary to increase tho duty as much as it may now seem necessary. 

Mr. Kale. —Suppose you raise the duty by 10 per cent. There will then 
be the disadrantage of an increase in duty and at the same time the Tatas 
may not get what they want. That is the risk. Sipiposo instead of ITIS 
per cent, you put on an additional ten per cent, while an increase of 15 per 
cent, .seems to be necessary, what is the result? Tho result is that the steel 
industry does not got the protection it wants and at the same time there is 
a burden imposed on the country. So that protection becomes futile and at 
the same time it is hurdemome. That is the difficulty in the way of the 
proposal that you have made. 

Mr. .Anandji. —From the reports of the oial evideiieo of Mr. Peterson it 
seems to me that they are not iiiaking an aetunl loss now. They are not 

making enough on their capital lint tlioy are not making a loss so tliat even 

if the duty were raised by 10 per cent, for a year they Mould not got full 

return on their capital but they would get a return. It in the meantime 

the Continental price goes up tliey will get an increase of profit. 

Mr. Kale. —Suppose tho fiira does not get any benefit tor three years. 
There is no loss hut there is no gain. They are not able to give a dividend 
to shareholders. Do you think that an industry can go on in that way'? 

Mr. Anandji. —It could not go on iudefiiiitely like that but it can go on 
for a certain time. 

Mr. Kale. —That is rather a kind of gambling in Continental prices. IVhat 
we are considering is the utgeiil necessity of giving protection to wliat is 
representeil to ns to be a struggling industry. Can we afford to take risks 
and give a little protection in the e.xpectation that prices will rise on the 
Continent? Suppose they do not rise for (lie next three years. Then tlie 
protection granted would lie futile and tlia industry cannot run on. What have 
you got to say to this^ 

Mr. Auandji. —I tliiiik the Board should put in proposals so that the duty 
may he raised next year by 10 per cent. If it is found that Tatas cannot 
get on then it may be raised to 15 per cent. 

Mr. Kale. —Do 1 understand you eoirectly when I ,say that the amount 
of protection should he jint enough to enable the steel industry to go on 
for the first one or two years and in the meantime we sliould wait tor the 

prices in Europe to go up. If (ihc prices go np it would not be necessary to 

increase the pioteetion but it the prices failed to go up then some further 
protection should be given? 

Mr. Anandji. —Yes. 

Mr. Kale. —I have pointed out the difficulty. Suppose your expectations 

do not come out to be true. Then will you expect the Government to revise 

its decision next year? 

Mr. Anandji. —Yes. They should revise it according to oirciimatanoes. 

Mr. Kale. —So that to begin with you think that a very small amount of 
protecticn should He given and if it is found to be inadequate it should be 
revised? 
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Mr. Anandji. —Yes. ^ 

Mr, Kale. —So in your representation you do not take your stand upon 
your interest os a denier merely? 

Mr. Anandji. — No. 

Mr. Kale. —Hecaiiae you seem to sug^'est that tlie trade will bo able to adjust 
itself to the changed conditions. You would rather wish that an indigenous 
industry should bo enabled to flourish in India. 

Mr. .bumdji. —Yes. We are paying 20 to 25 per cent, more than what 
we used to pay for Continental steel. 

Mr. Kale. —So you think that an adjustment will take place? 

.1/r. .inainlji. —Yes. 

Mr. Mather. —Do you sell much of Tata’s steel? 

Mr. Anandji. —Very little. 

Mr. Mather. —Do you find in the bazar thiit Tains’ steel has a good 
reputation for quality? 

Mr. Anandji. —Yes. 

Mr. Mallher .—Do you find that applies also to Tatas’ bazar quality? 

Mr. Aiiinidii .—l)n the score of price it does not compete with Continental 
steel. There is no one in the bazar, I think, who sells Tatas’ steel as second 
class. They are all sold as one quality. 

Mr. Mather .—How do you ascertain the Continental price? Do you 
depend on i|iiotations in trade papers or do you get it from Iiondon 
nicrcbants or Continental niercliants, or do yon deal direct wdth the Conti¬ 
nental inanufacturer.s? 

Mr. .Inaiidji .—VVe get quotations from London merchants and from Conti- 
nontal tiruis, the pioprietor of one of which is connected with certain Belgian 
worl-.s too. 

.Ur. .Mtilhcr .—You seem to think that it may take Tatas a long time to 
enable them to make sheets successfully? 

Mr. Anandji .—Yes. 

Mr. .Mather .—Why do you think that? The Tinplate Co., for instance, 
are rolling sheets from Tata's steel very successfully which are quite as thin 
as are required for galvanized sheets. 

Mr. Aiiand/i .—t have no idea of what the Tinplate Co. are doing. I say 
this from the fact that the Continent cannot compote with Great Britain 
even now in these goods. England buys sheet bars from the Continent, rolls 
them and exports them to India. 

.Mr. .Mather. —Probably Tatas’ policy is to tiring out English sheet rollem; 
in that case you would not particularly anticipate any difficulty? 

.Ur. Anandji .—I think there will be some difficulty in close annealing sheets. 

I am not an expert myself, but from what 1 have hoard about this 1 am 
iflclined to think that the close annealing process requires both great heat 
and great cold, so that in the climate of Tutanagar'it is difficult to manufac¬ 
ture them. 

• 

.Mr. Mather .—I want to point out that the Tinplate Co. are rolling as thin 
•sheets as the galvanized sheets and they have had no difficulty in doing that. 
If Tatas bring out European rollers who have had experience, there does 
not seem any reason to anticipate that they will take a long time to make 
■sheets successfully. 

President .—We null do our best to investigate this point. Do you do any 
business in steel scrap? 

Mr. Anandji. —^No. 

President. —You said that from what Mr. Peterson had said that although 
during last year’s working the profit was very small indeed there was no 
actual loss. ' Supposing on examining the matter yon found that there had 
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been a heavy leas in the manufacture of steel balanced by a profit on th» 
manufacture of pig iron will not that make a good deal of difference? 

Mr. Anandji .—On the whole they had not made a loss. 

President.—Why should they make steel if they can make a profit by 
making pig iron? 

Mr. Annndji.—They have got the hope before them that Government will 
help them. I'liey may not help immediately but perhaps if they cannot go¬ 
on next year they will help them. 

President. —However, it does make a difference, does it not, that if there 
is an actual loss in the mauuiacture of steel, that indicates that the need for 
protection is greater than you are inclined to thinks 


Mr.\\nan(lii .—That will be the case. 

President. —It is not after all a question of a single film, if protection 
is to do any good it must encourage other firms to enter into the manufac¬ 
ture of steel. You will agree, wouldn’t you, that so long as the manufac¬ 
ture of sleel is in the hands of a single firm we have not gone very far. 
We have not attained the object which it is sought to obtain until there 
are other firms to manufacture steel? 


Mr. .Anandji. —Y'es. 

Mr. Kale. —If, as you say, Tatas did not make any profit but did not also 
make any loss, will that induce other people to put capital into the steel 
industry? If there is no profit in an industry, can you tell me as a busi¬ 
ness man whether any man will care to put money into this industry? 

Mr. Anandji .—I am inclined to think that as Tatas were the pioneers in 
the field, they had got to invest more capital than would be necessary if- 
others were to come in. They would not have to invest so much or incur so 
much ivaste as Tatas had to incur, and moreover they will benefit by the 
experience of 'I'atas at the same time. Their plate mills were ordered just 
after the armistice and they had to pay a very high price. 

Ml. Kale .—I quite appreciate what you say, but you will agree that in 
the case of a new concern which wants to run a steel industry a reasonable 
amount of profit will have to be secured and then only will people be_ en¬ 
couraged to put their money into it, so that the Board will have to consider 
what should be the conditions with regard to price and protection which 
will induce people to put their money into new steel works. Apart from the 
case of Tatas what is the amount of a reasonable profit that must be earned 
by new steel works? 

Mr. .Anandji .—That point requires consideration. 

Mr. Mather.—May I ask one more question? When you send in the 
prices asked for would you mind telling us what the recognized list of extras 
is for the various kinds of articles you buy. Take angles, for instance; you 
got quotations at the basic price that you know, but there are small angles 
and you have to pay a certain amount per ton extras. I suppose you have 
a list of extras. p 

Mr. Anandji .—Extras vary considerably with different works as well as 
in different countries. I can s^d you a list of one of the Continental works*" 
extras. 


• Vide Statement No. IV. 
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No. 93. 

Messrs. Turner. Morrison & Co., Ltd. 

Wriiten. 

Note. —Statements I and ll are letters addressed to the Hentjal Chamber 
of Commerce in response to the Chamber’s Circular No. SG5, dated the libh 
September 10S2S. These letters were forwarded to the Tariff Board under 
cover of the Bengal Chamber’s letter, dated 30th October 19J.I. 


Statement L—Letter, dated 18th September 103.8, from Messrs. Turner, 
Morrison <(■ Co., Ltd., .Managing Agents, Jjudna Collierg Comiunij 
(1920), Ltd., to the Bengal Chamber of Commerce. 

We are in receipt of your Circular No. 3Go-1923 of the 14th instant. 

On behalf of our collierie.s, we bog to lodge a strong protest against the 
extension of protection to the Indian steel industry. The main idea of the 
recommendations of the Fiscal Committee was to a<ljust the Fiscal System 
of the country, so as to foster the development of indu.stries. Any exten¬ 
sion of protection wdiich wilt increase the present high cost of raising coal 
is bound, so far from fostering the development of industries, to affect them 
adversely, and we respectfully contend that, if protection is granted to the 
Indian steel industry, the cost of coal must automatically rise. 

The Indian steel industry is incapable at the present moment of meeting 
India’s demands, and we see no prospect, at any reasonable period it ever, 
of their being able to do so. If protection is granted, collieries will have 
to pay increased rates for their steel rer|iiirementa, and it is common know¬ 
ledge that such requirements, in a normal sized colliery, amount in the 
year to a large sum of money and it naturally follows that in developing a 
new property, the expense will be correspondingly greater. Kven to-day it 
is held that the present price of good coal is .such that it is hindering the deve- 
lopment of industries. Coal is practically the keynote of all industries and 
we feel, therefore, that every elfort ought to be made to avoid extending 
protection to any industry which is bound h, cause increase in its price, 
and we, therefore, urge that the present question of extending protection 
to the Indian steel industry should be .strongly opposed. 


Statement II.—Letter, dated 19th Sepfeml'e.r 1923. from Messrs. Turner, 
Morrison ct- Co., Ltd., Managing Agents, Shalimar TFor/rs, Ltd. 

With reference to your Circular No. 365-1923, dated 14tli September 
1923. 

We are strongly opposed to protection^in the lorm of increased duties 
on imported steel. We depend on steel to a large extent for our manu¬ 
facturing and industrial processes and we are not assured that we can 
depend on local industries for satisfactory supply and delivery and are of 
opinion that any increase in cost would seriously injure our interests, unless 
engineering industries depending on fabricated steel w'ere similarly pro¬ 
tected, as at least 60 per cent, of the operations of this Company would he 
affected. We think, moreover, that an increased duty on imported steel 
will' not result in a net economic advantage to the country'. We may say 
that practically all our production is consumed in India. 

The problem of keeping alive the steel industry in India may be a 
difficult one but the case of Tatas should not be taken separately from other 
industries using steel. Further are Tatas struggling for existence or are 
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they merely suffering from the general trade depression which is most acute 
in the Engineering trade, and would any extra amount received in price 
from protection be regarded as an addition to the dividend capacity of the 
recipient, rendered necessary by over capitalisation or would it be used for 
the improvement of methods of production which is the only ultimate 
guarantee of the permanent preservation of the industry? 

The present great need for retrenchment and economy in all channels of 
expenditure should not be overlooked but if it is <iecided on National grounds 
that the steel industiy shovild bo protected, such protection, should, in our 
opinion, be in the form of bounties, rather tlnfti import duties, which would 
tend to increase rather than to restrict ooiisiimption. In this case Engi¬ 
neering industries should also be protected to the .same extent. 
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BtaUment V .—Letter dated ith January 19Si, from Messrs. Turner, Moriison 
<t Co., Ltd., to the Tariff Board. 

We are in receipt of your letter of the 3rd instant, and have pleasure in 
giving the information promised as follows: — 

(1) The present market price of Tar is Rs, 60 per ton. 

(2) The quantity of Tar recovered from 1 ton of Coal may be taken 

at an average as 5 gallons, and the quantity of Sulphate of 
Ammonia as 18 lbs. 

(3) The figures of the cost of equipment of a t^olliery have been already 

sent you. 
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Oral evidence of SIR ROBERT WATSON SMYTH re¬ 
presenting Messrs. Turner, Morrison & Co., 
recorded at Calcutta on Saturday, the 
3rd November 1923. 

I'lesideni .—I should like to say in the first ^laco that we are very much 
indebted to you for coming to give evidence. We have received from the 
Chandler of Commerce two letters* iiddressed to the committee by your firm— 
5Io.ssrs. X»riier, Morrisim d- Co. 1 understand that it is your wish to give 
evidence on behalf of the firm. 

Sir Jt. Il’ijf.'ioa Smyth. —Yes. 

Pre.iident .—You hold the office at present of Vice-President of the Cham¬ 
ber liiit yon don't come as a representative of tlie Chamber? 

Sir U. irnfsoa Smyth. —No. 

Pre.^iflciit .—Of the t«o letters from your firm to the Chamber, one was 
written .as managing agents of the colliery company and the other as mana¬ 
ging agents of the .Shaliinar Works. It is your wish to-day to limit yourself 
to these two jiarticular aspects, or do you i\ish to take up tlie question rather 
from a wider point of view'? 

Sir It. Wot.^on Smyth. —Yea, I would like to do so, hut I ow'o to the Board 
a short explanation about how these letters came to he written because it seems 
to me they are open to misconstruction, in niy capacity as Vice-President of 
the Chamber—I don’t think that this need he published in the press—it is 
merely a jiersonal e.xplanation. 

Premiteiit .—Just a.s you choose. 

Sir It. Il'of.son Smyth .—In my capacity as Vice-President of the Chamber 1 
understood that the Chamber was going to submit a statement to you and I 
was a.sked, and agreed, to give evidence, if evidence was wanted by ymi, on 
behalf of the Chamber exactly in the same way as I did before the Fiscal 
Commission. As is the usual procedure, the Chamber issued a circular to 
all its members saying that they proposed to put in a statement to the Tariff 
Boaid, and would any member who had any views on the subject put them 
forward to the Chamber in writing? The members, in such cases, put forward 
their views very shortly, more as headings than anything else, without going 
too much into the reasons, and these are collected by the Chamber, or by 
the sub-committee of the General Committee, and based on these views a 
reasoned statement is produced by the Chamber. When I left for Darjeeling, 
that was, I thought, the procedure that was going to be adopted." When I 
got back, I found that the Chamber was not going to send in a statement, 
and that the individual letters that had been sent to the Chamber had been 
forwarded on to the Tariff tioard. I thought that as that was the arrange¬ 
ment that had been come to, my poor effort must have gone in I then dis¬ 
covered that they had not yet gone in. It was then that I asked the Secretary 
of the Chamber to let me have them back again so that I might put in some¬ 
thing which was fuller and which would represent the whole of Turner 
Morrisons’ views on the subject. That, however, was too late and that i« 
how the thing arose. 

President .—We should be very glad if yon will amplify to-day in your 
oral evidence what is said in your two letters. W’e are most anxious to give 
you the opportunity of stating the views taken by your firm on every aspect 
of the case to which you would like to draw our attention. 


* Statements I and 11. 
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l^ir B. Watson Smyth ,—That I should like to do. 

Fiesident.—Waliy then, wo must leave it to you, in the^first instance, to 
exphiin to us what aou would like to state. 

iSir B, Watson Smyth. —T .sliould like first of all to state to you, Gentleiaeii, 
how our firm is interested in this matter. Our interests are all on one side 
We have no interest in the steel industry. We don’t hold any shares in Tata's. 
Therefore we look upon it entirely from the point of view of the imiwArter 
and the consumer, and the people who have to sell what they produce or 
raise or manufacture. Tliat is the only point of view that I want to put 
forward before you to-day. Our business is somewhat varied, and so our 
interest in this matter covers a, large amount of ground. First of all we 
own a cotton mill and a Hour mill in Bombay. We have a paint factory in 
Calcutta. 

Mr. (I'hiiratn .—fa that not at ftlialimarr' 

Sir B. Watson Smyth.^Yon. We have engineering works both in Bombay 
and in Calcutta—the Sbalimar Kngineering Works and Alcock. Ashdown A' Co , 
Bombay. Wo have a sugar refinery actually in working order, and a Aery 
large sugar scheme just coining to tlie .stage of floating in Avsam We have 
a large interest in collieries in both fields—Jberia and Bainganj. These 
Collieries are all combined in one (’onijiany wliich is the Lodna Colliery Com¬ 
pany, but there are mines in l)otb the fields mentioned above. In addition to 
that, we have Angelo’s Shellac Works at Cossipore ami a Bopo Factory at 
Shalimar. That represents all our business that wouhl bo affocted by a rise 
in the import duty on steel 

ilfr. (yinwala .—Have you no shi)>ping interestp 

Sir B. W’nf'ion Smyth. —Ye.s, w'e have a very largo shipping business, but 
I am not sure whether it W'ould be affocted very much 
Mr. frinivala .—You have no riA^erino shipping? 

Sir B. ]Vafs(yn Smuth .—Ours is all ocean-going. We have a fleet, of which 
we are managing agents, wliich tra<les round the <oa-{ of India and of course 
that would be affected to a certain extent in the matter of repairs, so that it 
might really he taken into consideration, and the rest is home-going steamer-. 

1 thought of bringing this more under the engineering department, being a 
question of spare parts, repairs and renewals. That is the line that T should 
like to take, if it suits you. 
rrrshfenf.—*-Perfoctly! 

Sir B. TFdfCwa Smyth. —Let me start with the cotton industry. An in¬ 
crease in the duty on steel would not affect our interest very greatly—that 
is, immediately. Theoretically it would, but actually it Avould not Our 
large programme of reconstruction is fortunately finished, but had it not 
been, of course, the matter would have been entirely different i 

Bresident. —I take it that, in the case of •the cotton mill, it is chiefly in 
the capital account that the effect of an increase in the price of steel would 
be noticeable. 

Sir B. Watson Smyth. —Yes. • 

President. —So long as machinery comes in at a very low rate of duty, 
and so long as cotton machinery is not mfftiufactured in India, you w^ould 
not be affected on the revenue side very much? 

Sir R. Watson Smyth.—\t w'ould be capital: it would l)e u question of 
gteel for buildings and machinery, hut what I want to emphasise is the effect 
that it would have no possible dcA^dopments. That is serious from our point 
of view. As T said, fortunately our development is finished: but ha<l it not 
been* finished, we would have to face a capital expenditure on the higher 
rate. I think that it is very likely that these developments would not have 
been made, or at any rate not to the same extent. We could not have 
afforded it. Of course there would be a steady rise presumably in the cost 
of spare parts and renewals which would come into the revenue account. I 
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might add that in Bombay we have another interest and that is the Union 
Flour Mill. There is nothing fresh that I have got to say about it. The 
same remarks apply. ' 

Mr. Ginwala .—Do yon carry on these concerns in different places in the 
same or different names? 

Sir a. IVofson Smyth .—The firm is Turner, Morrison & Co., and we are 
the managing agents, and the largest shareholders of these other concerns. 
The cotton mill is called The filobe Manufacturing Company. The flour mill 
is called the Union Flour Mill: the Engineering works is called Alcock, 
Ashdown & Co. We will now take the engineering works. There the increase 
of duty on raw materials, of eonrse, will affect practically every job that we 
do. 

President .—Tf I may intervene just for one moment, we have received 
from the Shalimar AVorks n letter* which was sent to us by the Manager of 
the works in September. I do not know whether you have seen it. 

Sir B. Watson Smyth .—I probably have. 

President .—AVould you care to have a glance at it? This was received in 
reply to our questionnaire. 

Sir B. Watson Smyth .—I remember handing it over to them to be answered 
direct by them. 

President .—I just wanted to remind you that we had some expre.ssion of 
their views as regards the engineering works. 

Sir B. TFflf.'ion Smyth. —Yes. Of course if you would like to question me 


President .—It is far better that there should be a certain amount of 
repetition than that anything which you would like to say should be omitted. 
It is not my intention to curtail anything you wish to say. 

Sir B. n'nf.mn Smyth .—If there is anything to be amplified there, I 
would be quite prepared to do it. It is difficult for us to estimate what is 
going to be the effect of it on our business. Of course wo recognise that 
competing firms would be in exactly the same position as ourselves. As you 
may know, we have been passing through a period of extreme depression in 
-this engineering trade. Going into the causes of this depression, one thing 
that stands out before everything else is the increased cost of what we 
produce and the want of buying power of our customers. Now, are you 
going'to improve that by raising that cost? Of course, from our point of 
view, the answer would be ‘ no.’ That is the thing that we view with the 
greatest anxiety. Another point is that the business that is now done in 
this country, but which could be done elsewhere would be cut down to a 
minimum. There is the competitive business which of course would suffer 
very heavily indeed. By competitvc business, I mean the repairs to ships 
that might be done here or emdd be done elsewhere. Our struggle for that 
'icind of work with the Homo firms has been very keen and we should view 
with the gravest anxiety anything that handicaps us in that. This includes 
steamer repairs in general. Thede are many other forms of engineering, 
but I am merely confining 'myself to what applies to Turner, Morrison & Co. 
The greatest part of our work is steamer repairs. We are well placed for it 
We have steamers of our own. 'We are agents for many of those that come 
into the port. We are looking at it from that point of view. Steamer 
repairs—and steamers also are passing through a period,, of very great de¬ 
pression and are cutting down their repairs to a minimum—will be done in 
the cheapest ports, and we should therefore suffer undoubtedly by a prohi¬ 
bitive duty or rather a protective duty. That deals with our cotton mills 
and engineering works. Then we come to the Paint works. I believe there 
are no other Paint Works in India on anything like the scale of ours. There 
are one or two smaller ones started after we did, but it is with imported 
paint that we have had a terrible struggle for years. I can speak with first 
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hand authority on that because T was in charge of our works from the 
time they started until I became the Senior partner fouj years ago. The 
imported paint has been our great trouble. First of all there was the 
prejudice against country made goods, but we finally won our market. There 
is another paint works now just started by a European firm up the river. 

Mr. (jinwala .—What firm is it? 

Sir 7f. TFafson Smyth .—Barry & Co. There is plenty of room for both 
and more still. To these works protection of steel will come as a serious 
blow. We cannot make paint machinery in India. When I say ‘ we cannot,’ 

I mean that it has never been attempted here and there is not sufficient 
market for it. It is a specialised form of machinery and is ver; expensive. 
If a high duty is added to it, it would become very expensive indeed. In 
addition to that, there are the usual expenses. Expenses on repairs to 
buildings and so on would also go up. From the point of view of our paint 
works, I view the proposal with alarm, especially now as we arc faced there 
with heavy renewals. We have put off as much as we could during this 
period of high prices in the hope of things becoming cheaper. 

Sugar is again a thing that affects us particularly at this moment. We 
have always been pioneers of sugar refining. Cossiporc is known all over 
India and wc have ourselves been refiners for 70 years. First of all we 
started with refining ghnr and then we started getting sugar from Java. 
That has developed into an enormous trade. However what we have been 
trying to do for years is to find some place in India w'here would be repro¬ 
duced the conditions of .lava which our experts tell us is the finest sugar 
growing country in the east and we think we have found it in Assam. We 
have worked at it for four years, and the time has come when a big expen¬ 
diture has to be incurred. The factory will cost ClOO.fKX). You can imagine 
our feelings when w'e see the chance of all our calculations being upset by tins 
protection. 

Shellac is also a very old trade of ours. W’e are one of the few people 
who manufacture shellac by a mechanical process instead of by the old hand 
process, and here again we shall be very badly hit if this protection is 
adopted. We have started a new process whereby all forms of shellac are 
manufactured by the spirit process instead of by heat. Up till now we have 
only been able to manufacture the coarser forms of shellac by spirit and the 
finer forms by heat. Heat, I may tell you, is a much more expensive form 
of production. We have now invented a machine, and have installed one 
complete unit. There are two more full units to come the price of which will 
be greatly increased if the duty is increased. 

I have kept the ciuestion of our collieries to the last. As regards collieries 
no doubt other people will voice the matter better than I can, but still 
there we get to the bigger aspect of the question than our little individual 
interests. Coal, I need not remind you, is the life force of every form of 
industry in India, Cheap coal is essential. What is going to be the effect 
on coal of a protective duty like this? W’hat has happened during the last— 
I won’t go back more than—7 years? I wonit even go back before the 
war. I shall only go back to the middle of the war and see what it cost 
me then to raise coal and what it coat# now. Lodna coal—I take the 
corresponding month of this year and 1916 (and I can assure you that the 
month I have taken is not a ‘ freak ' month but an ordinary normal month)— 
cost us to raise at pits mouth in 1916 Us. 1-.5-6. It now i;osts Rs. I-IO. 
In 1916 we put up a by-product recovering plant for making coke That 
was elected on the latest up to date method. There was one previous to 
that which was worked by the E. I. Itailwav’s Colliery Company, but it was an 
old. fashioned plant and only recovered tar. We put up what was then 
Simon Carve’s latest plant and I think it was estimated to cost a little 
over £30,000. We were caught by the war. Our fire-bricks were made in 
Belgium and were used for gun emplacements at the battle of Mons. We 
were slaughtered in freight, and altogether, by the time when it went up 



in 1916, the price was a good 50 per cent, higher than we had anticipated. 
But with all that it was a cheap plant, and it cost us a shade under Es. 4 to- 
turn out coke. Vhat was what it cost ais at the colliery, i.e., buying our 
dust at the colliery (including the raising cost) and putting it through the by¬ 
product ovens and turning it into coke. 

Mr. Oinwala. —Does that Rs. 4 allow for by-products? 

Sir B. Watson Smyth. —The by-products are in addition. It is for coke 
only. 

Mr. Ginwata. —It would be a good deal less if you allow for the by-pro¬ 
ducts. 

Sir R. Wat.son Smyth. —The profit you make out of the by-product is 
taken separately. 

Two years later the demand tor coke was very high and we. doubled the 
plant and of course that was after the war. {t went up very quickly but 
the iii'ice was very high with the rise in the cost of coal, cost of labour and 
in everytliipg. The coke now costs us Rs. 17 

itfr. Mather. —That is your producing cost? 

Sir B. Watson Smyth. —Yes. 

Mr. Mather. —Including depreciation on capital expenditure and so on? 

Sir B. Watson Smyth. —Yes. 

President. —It includes overhead charges also? 

Sir B. IFflf.s'on Smyth .—Yes. It includes everything. I must say that 
the calculation of depreciation was only by a rule of thumb method. 

That is the rise which has occurred iii the cost of what is the life force 
of all industries during the last seven years. Well, if you are going to have 
further big factories you w'ant to increase your coke. Yoti have got to 
put down more plants and they are going to co.st yon very much more. The 
first thing is how to work these jirices down. That we have recognised for 
the last two years—cost of coal, labour and transport. Cost of labour cannot, 
be brought downi Cost of coal and trnnsi>ort must he got down if you are 
going to comitete with other industries. How is that addition of 3.91 per 
cent, to the cost of every steel article going to do that? I have put it from 
our point of view. 

President. —I am turning for a moment to your first letter on behalf of 
the Lodna Colliery Company. You say there “ The main idea of the recom¬ 
mendations of the Fiscal Committee was to adjust the fiscal system of the 
country, so as to fost(>r the development of industries. Any extension ot 
protection which will increase the present high cost ot raising coal is bound, 
so far from fostering the development of industries, to affect them adversely, 
and we respectfully I'ontend that, if protection is granted to the Indian steel 
industry, the cost of coal must automatically rise.” I take it that your main 
proposition is this: if a high iiriport duty is imposed on steel for lU'otective 
purposes, the result will he not the encouragement of iinlustries hut it will 
retard and impede the development of industries. That is your fundamental 
proposition ? 

Sir B. Watson Smyth. —Yes. 

President. —At the same time ithere is this thing to be said. The Fiscal 
Commission recognised that although the immediate effect of the imposition 
of a protective duty might bo to hamper things for thc^ time being, yet 
nevertheless, there might be such compensating advantages ns would even¬ 
tually make it profitable to the country to impose a protecive duty. Of course 
one of the main questions that the Board will have to consider is just how 
far there is any possibility of that result happening in the case of steel. 

I notice in the same letter you say “ The Indian steel industry is incapable 
at the present moment of meeting India’s demands, and we see no prospect 
at any reasonable period—if ever—of their being able to do so.” Of course the 
evidence that was placed before us on behalf of the Tata Company, and which 
was confirmed to a certain extent by some of the other witnesses who hare- 
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given evidence before _n», wae to the effect that India enjoyed such natural 
advantages, especially in respect of iron ore, and also to a leaser extent in the 
matter of coal, and in the third place in respect of the fadt that the coal and 
iron ore were within a short distance of each other, that there was no reason 
why steel should not be produced in this country at least as cheaply as in 
any other country of the world. What was urged was that, if protection 
were given now, and capital were attracted to the industry, it was reasonable 
to expect that, within 20 or 30 years, India would be supplying her own 
requirements in the matter of steel, and might by that time be thinking of 
exporting. This sentence that I quote from your letter to the Chamber 
“ that the Indian Steel industry is incapable at the present moment of meeting 
India’s demands ” of course is correct, but the second part of it is "and we 
see no prospect at any reasonable period if ever of their being able to do so." 
I should like if you could amplify that statement a little and explain the 
reasons why you think so. 

Sir B. Wation Smyth. —It may be a little too much to say that they will 
never be able to supply the total needs. They may supply all that is required 
in time, but in the meantime such infinite harm will be done to all other in¬ 
dustries that the requirements of steel may go down to meet the output of iho 
Indian factories. You mentioned a period of 20 to 30 years. I do not think 
that the gentlemen who drafted our letter looked upon that as a reasonable 
period. We may have many works started and reconstructed by that time, and 
possibly they will be able to meet the demand. But what that requirement 
will be, and how it would compare with the development, as development 
should go on, it is very difficult to say. 

President. —Of course if higher import duty were imposed on steel at the 
present moment the result wosild be this. There is only one firm that is 
manufacturing steel and therefore it is probable that, in accordance with 
the usual economic laws, the price will probably be increased to the full ex¬ 
tent of the duty on a good many forms of steel. But as soon as other firms 
enter into the industry and start the manufacture, you would at any rate 
have the beginning of competition within India. It might be a slow process, 
but would tend to reduce the internal price even behind the customs barrier. 

Sir B. Watson Smyth. —That is theoretically a splendid idea, but how would 
it work out? My own opinion is that it would not work out in that way 
in practice. In the first place you are right in saying that the existing steel 
works will take full advantage of the duty, but I feel convinced that other 
steel works will not start, until they have sat on the fence sufficiently long 
to see the effect of the duty, and whether Tata’s shareholders are getting a 
good return on their money. They recognise that this is an experiment they 
recognise that there will be tremendous pressure brought to bear to remove 
protection if it ever comes into existence, and they will be very chary to risk 
very' much money until they see what the result is. It will be a long and, as 
you describe, a slow process. 

President. —Every country undergoes this new development in the trade. 

Sir B. Watson Smyth. —What is in my mind is that there are Protection¬ 
ists and Free-traders who are born such and will never alter their opinion. 

By putting on this tariff you will never kill free trade, and Free-traders will 
never be satisfied so long as the tariff remains. 

President. —^You mean there will he agitation inside the country to remove 
that? 

Sir B. Watson Smyth. —What I mean is that you cannot reconcile the 
Free-trader and the Protectionist merely by putting 83i per cent, on steel. 
Therefore you cannot pass an Act and finish it by saying that this will not 
be’repealei for a certain number of years. The time may come and very 
likely will come, so we Free-traders say, when even the hide-bound Protec¬ 
tionist will join with the Free-trader and ask to repeal such legislation. This 
is our view. 
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treddent. —Therefore you think that any protective duty imposed now 
will be on a very insecure foundation and we would find it difficult to pro¬ 
ceed P That brides as to the question vf what may happen in the political 
held. 

Sir R. Watson Smyth. —We will assume that these things have happened. 
We will assume that the capitalist in India and elsewhere said “ New we have 
got protection for steel. We will get inside the tariff wall and we will build 
our works ” and supposing that in the course of time they made enough steel 
to supply the needs of the whole country. Welt, I think that has happened 
before in the course of the world’s history ahd “the result has been not a 
reduction in price but the formation of combines or trusts, who keep the 
prices just underneath the duty and keep world competition out. 

President. —1 do not know if you have looked at the figures of the cost 
of steel in the United States of America and Great Britain after the intro¬ 
duction of protection in the United States. “ 

Sir R. Watson Smyth. —I have not actually looked up these figures but 
Jhave sebn some figures quoted. I distrust figures a good deal. 

President. —^The figures so far as I have seen amount to this. For a cer¬ 
tain number of years after the introduction of protection the internal price 
in the United States was above the world’s price, sometimes to the full extent 
of the duty and sometimes to a less extent; but after some 10 or 12 years had 
passed, the internal price in the United States dropped nearer and nearer 
to the world’s level, and eventually in the year 1911 the price was practically 
the same as the world’s price. 

Sir R. Watson Smyth. —But not now. 

President. —^There is not so very much difference now except in this. The 
internal demand in the United States has become so large that the country 
consumes the whole of its production. T believe that the duty has recently 
been reimposed upon imported steel. The American price for steel rails is 
42 dollars, which would be, at the present rate of exchange, something like 
£9. It is much the same as the price of steel rails in Great Britain. 

Sir R. Watson Smyth. —From a Free-trader's point of view I wonder 
what would have been the price in America if there were no combines and a 
high tariff was not allowed to continue. 

President. —I do not remember whether it is a high tariff. 

Mr. Ginwala. —43 dollars is just about the international price now. 

President. —There are two points in connection with collieries that the 
Board will be very glad to have your opinion on. The Board quite recognise 
that it is a very important aspect of the matter that anything that leads +o 
an increase in the price of coal must be adverse to all industries, but we have 
not hitherto obtained any definite figures showing to what extent exactly 
the proposed 33J per cent, duty on steel would increase colliery expenditure. 
All you have said in your letter to the Chamber is “ it is a common knowledge 
that such requirements in a norpial sized colliery amount in the year to a 
large sum of money, and it naturally follows that in developing a new pro¬ 
perty the expense will be correspondingly greater.” Well, that may very 
well be so, but we have hitherto not succeeded in getting detailed information. 
We wrote to the Colliery Associafiion inviting them, or any of their members, 
to express an opinion on_ the point, bnt the Association said that they did 
not propose to tender evidence on that point. Would J^our firm be able to 
help us about that? 

Sir R. Watson Smyth. —^I anticipated a question like that. I thought 
that would naturally be the first question. I tell you candidly you cannot 
put a figure on that, 8nd_ if you do mathematically put a figure to that, it 
would be entirely misleading, because it is consequential rather than actual 
damage that this thing is going to do us. Take, for instance, a colliery that 
raises 30,000 tons a month. The two pitheads are up and wiU last for 
years. Its machinery is good and would not require anything but petty 
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renewals. On that colliery yon may spend in the course of a year, only 
Bs. 1,000 that can really be put dovn to the rise in the cost of steel, and if 
you spread this over 3i lakhs of tons, you produce a figure*that is ridiculous. 
That is the effect on this particular colliery. Now I will give you the other 
side of the picture. I have a colliery on 6,000 highas that cannot be worked 
from one pair of pits. It means that you have to divide that colliery into 
two or three. I am now ready to put down my second pair of pits and 
develop the second half of the colliery. One half is being developed and 
the other half is lying fallow. I have the money but I dare not, with this 
thing hanging over us, order these expensive pitheads and construct the li 
miles of siding that is required in that connection. 

President. —^This is a particular case and you could put a figure as to 
what the increased cost of equipment would be. 

Sir B, Watson Smyth. —I could put a figure on equipment, but all I wished 
to say was that it w'ould be more than I could afford. The result is that the 
colliery cannot be developed. 

President. —Of course you cannot give an answer to the question as to 
what this rise in cost of steel would mean to a ton of coal. You can at any 
rate state what it will be within certain limits. Taking the equipment of a 
new colliery would it not be possible, after an examination of the case, to 
estimate the total cost of the steel going in P 

Sir R. lYafjon Smyth _You are assuming that we are opening out that 

colliery. 

President. —It is a necessary assumption. 

Sir R. Watson Smyth. —It is a question whether the rise in price would 
make it worth while. 

President. —If that is so, what is the actual rise in price? 

Sir R. Watson Smyth —Spread over the field it will be gigantic. 

President. —Let us assume that, if there was no increase in the duty of 
steel, six new collieries would be opened in the next five years. If the duty 
on steel is raised, I .should not expect that the whole six would be opened, 
but two or three might be. What I am trying to ascertain is the difference 
in the cost of equipment of one of the collieries which did go ahead. 

Sir R. Watson Smyth. —That depends on how you develop it. 1 will send 
you a rough estimate of the cost of equipping a colliery under present condi¬ 
tions. You may add whatever duty you may recommend and you will find 
the result. 

President. —The cost of the steel should be distinguished from other ex¬ 
penditure, and if possible, the kinds of steel which will be affected from 
those which will not. 

Sir R. Watson Smyth. —In the opening ^of a colliery practically cvery- 
-thing is steel. I shall only give you steel. 

Piesident. —But labour must come to a good deal. 

Sir R. Watson Smyth. —I am taking just theucost of equipment, our pit- 
heads, our boilers and so on, not the cost of putting them in position. 

President. —Even taking things like pithifeds the cost would not necessarily 
increase to the full extent of the duty, because you have got to take into 
account the labour involved in constructing the pit-head 

Sir R. Watson Smyth. —That labour is in England. The pitheads are 
merely bolted together out here. They are only rivetted here. 

President. —^You import your pitheads from England? Are they not also 
made in this country? 

Sir R. Watson Smyth. —Certain companies make pitheads, but I do not 
inow whether they make them out of Tatas’ steel. 

President. —^The raw steel may or may not come from Jamshedpur. 

2x2 
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Sir It. Wat$on Smyth. —you want tha actual figures I can give you our 
own figures. But our pitheads are imported into this country and riveted 
here. 

President. —It would be very useful if you could give ns that. 

Sir B. Watson Smyth. —The siding charges would he somewhat difficult. 

President —I suppose the sidings would be constructed for you by the 
railways, and you would pay the railways for the work done? 

Sir B. Watson Smyth. —Of course I can give you the Coat of the rails and 
leave it at that. 1 mean I should not include the cost of engine house for 
instance. We have only got the whole thing in a tabulated form. I have- 
only got to pick out the steel items but 1 do not know how you are going 
to apply that to the actual cost of a ton of coal. 

President. —You could let us have the estimated outturn of the colliery, 
and an estimate of the increase in the cajaital expenditure which would 
result from the higher price of steel, the incidence per ton of coal can be 
calculated. If your firm could make a rough estimate of that kind that 
would be ve'ry helpful. 

Sir B. Watson Smyth. —The figure can be produced, but it would a mis¬ 
leading one. 

President. —But why more misleading than all statements of the kind? 

Sir B. ITofson Smyth. —If by that figure you want to show that this is 
the damage done by the 33J per cent, duty which is in your mind, then 
I say that this does not represent the damage done to the industry. 

President. —Can you tell us what the additional damage would bo? 

Sir B. Watson Smyth. —As I have tried to point out before, in talking 
about our own concerns, our anxiety is not so much for the existing con¬ 
cerns, except that our business will go slightly down, but it is the difficulty 
of development. That is the trouble, and if you are going to keep your 
collieries stationary because they cannot afford to develop, then if you deve¬ 
lop your steej works and other industries that must use coal, the price must 
go u]) artificially. 

President. —That at once makes it possible to reconsider the question 
whether it is worth while opening a new colliery? 

Sir B. If'afson Smyth. —Not necessarily. I can assure yon that wo were 
better off in 1916 than we are now when we are getting Bs. 9 a ton for our 
coal. 

President. —That may very well be. 

Sir B. Watson Smyth. —A high price of coal is not good for the coal in¬ 
dustry, and it does not necessarily mean that you will develop. 

President. —But a shortage in development raises the price, and the rise 
in price tends to make development possible? 

Sir B. Watson Smyth. —Well, as I said before, that is theoretical. You 
would think that development in the coal fields woujd be at an enormous 
speed now when the price_of coal is beyond what was our dream of avarice, 
but it isn’t. 

President. —That brings us o^p to another point— 

Sir B. Watson Smyth. —I can tell you exactly what the rise is due to if 
that is within the scope of your enquiry. 

President. —It is certainly within the scope of our enquiry for this reason 
that it is the most important element as regards the cost of production of 
steel. What I was very anxious to know from the Mining Association was, 
to what causes they attributed the rise in the price of coal during, and more 
specially after, the war and whether they regarded this cause as permanent 
or temporary. I do not know whether you have seen the letter from the 
Association. 

Sir B. Watson Smyth.—1 don’t think I have. 
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President. —We will be very grateful if you will give us your opinion on 
the question what are the main causes of the rise in price, and how far you 
think they are permanent or temporary. * 

Sir B. Watson Smyth. —My own opinion is that transport is really at 
the bottom of the whole thing. The coal industry is sagging down-hill now. 
It cannot get back to anything like normal until transport facilities are 
better than they are. The whole trouble is that we cannot get rid of our 
output, our raisings are bed, but we carry heavy stocks and, if we made an 
■effort to raise more coal, we should get into still heavier stocks. If prices 
fall half the collieries will go into liquidation. I mean if we had a buying 
ring such as they had in pre-war days and the early war days that forced the 
prices down, on our present outturn and despatches, a very few of ns would 
live at all. 

President. —I want to make sure that I understood you correctly. Either 
the collieries have to curtail their output or else large stocks accumulate at 
the pit’s mouth and the coal which is stocked deteriorates. 

Sir B. Watson Smyth. —That is what is happening now. 

President. —You consider that as the most important factor ? 

Sir B. Watson Smyth —To a great many of us. I am advantageously 
placed as mine is a colliery that can always sell. I have a colliery the pro¬ 
ducts of whicjh both coke and coal, can always be sold, and yet I have 30,000 
tons stock of coal and nearly 20,000 tons of coke. If you get me facilities to 
carry as much coal as I can raise and give me a great deal less for it there 
would be a more prosperous condition in the industry than we are working 
under now. Just as much ns coal is the life of an industry, transport ii 
the life of a colliery. Railways are, I understand, losing something like 10 or 
11 crores in the two years, with all their charges up. 

President. —Onfining ourselves for the moment to this question, the 
transport difSculty is I take it one which can by suitable measures be 
•removed ? 

Sir B. Watson Smyth.—We have tried for years ever since I had to do 
■with coal, which is 11 years now, but the wagon difficulty has become pro¬ 
verbial, and matters have gone from bad to worse. Our export trade in coal 
is practically dead. The time was not so very long ago when chartering of 
coal steamers was one of the chief duties in our shipping department, and 
now if we charter two ships in six months that is all we do. There is one 
great branch of the industry stopped and at the same time there is at 
'Bombay. 

President. —I do not want to travel very far in that direction because that 
after all is inevitable as the prices have gone up very high, as compared with 
the price in other places. The fact is there, and we all know that it is there. 
"What we are trying to get at is whether it is permanent, or a factor that is 
going to disappear. Is it your opinion thftt the transport difficulties must 
he regarded as in all probability a permanent difficulty? 

Sir B. Wofson Smyth. —If this increased duty is put on permanently, the 
■difficulty will remain permanently. Perhaps I ehonld not go so far, but I 
don’t see any solution of it. 

President. —The other main difficulty I stake it is labour, that is, the rise 
in the wages of labour and lower efficiency of labour. Is that so? 

Sir B. Watson Smyth. —With labour as it is at the moment the two 
should go together; the more you pay the less a man works. 

President. —^How far do you regard that as permanent? 

Sir B. Watson Smyth. —^That I regard as absolutely permanent. 

.President. —You do not get more work out of the labour per man? 

Sir B. Wofson Smyth _ ^No. 

President. —^You don’t think you will ever get more work out of the mea 
again P 
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Sir B. Watsoi^ Smyth.-^l don’t think we are ever going to see the cost of 
labour down to anything like what it was before. 

President.—^To what period are you referring? 

Sir B. W'afion Smyth. — I am talking of what it was three years ago-*r 
just before the big rise. On the whole, I regard the labour part of it as- 
permanent. 

President.'—But supposing the rates of wages remain up) but you gradually 
begin to get a better outturn per man, would not that bring down the coat 
of working ? 

Sir It. Watson Smyth. —I am of opinion that the present scale of so many 
rupees per ton on labour is not going down. 

President.—Although I suppose the smaller efficiency of labour is a 
particular feature and is more marked in the collieries than elsewhere, we- 
have had complaints about exactly the same tffiing from a large number of 
witnesses in the engineering trade. I have also seen in the newspapers- 
similar complaints about other trades since the war. But it is a very 
depressing conclusion that these conditions should be regarded as permanent. 

Sir B. Watson Smyth. —The reasons may not be the same. I think that 
the price per ton in previous years was ridiculously low and we have come- 
to a more or less living wage now, and it is not going down and should 
not go down. 

President. —It may be a fair wage for the tonnage produced, but there is 
still the further question how many days work the labourer puts in to get it. 

Sir B. Watson Smyth. —If he is going to do more work, you will also' 
have to educate him into requiring a better standard of living; therefore his 
wages will go up. 

Mr. Mather. —Would not that be very much in the interest of the colliery 
proprietors P 

Sir S. Watson Smyth. —But then wages would have to go up, that is mr 
view. 

President. —I think it was put to us by the Colliery Association that, 
what it comes to is that they are getting only 3 days work for 6 days pay. 

Sir S. Watson Smyth. —If you want to look so far ahead you must look at 
the broadest possible view which is Is your labour per ton comparable with 
that of other classes of industry? Are you paying too much money for the 
amount of work done? ” My answer is “ In the coalfields, no.” You arc 
paying less than what the labourer can command elsewhere for his work. 

President. —Your view is that what the labourer receives in the coalfields 
for the work he actually does is a fair wage? 

Sir B. Watson Smyth. —^It is a fair wage when you take it all round. 

President. —Have you compared at all the labour cost per ton in this 
country with the cost in other countries? 

Sir S. Watson Smyth.-—¥lo. Conditions are so entirely different. I have- 
seen some trade union figures but I do not quite remember them. 

Presidenf.—Before passing on, to one or two other matters I would draw 
your attention to what the Colliery Association said. They regard the in. 
crease in the cost of labour and the decrease in the efficiepcy of the labour as 
mainly responsible for the rise in price. Then in the last paragraph they go¬ 
on to say “ In a general sense of course inadequate transport facilities must 
affect prices, but the Committee doubt if it can be maintained that this 
factor has bron of any greater importance within the past few years than it. 
was in previous years. The mining industry hM agitated for many years on 
the question of the inadequacy of the wagon supply and other transport 
facilities and this agitation has not been so much greater recently thail it 
previously was that -the Committee can say that it has had bd^ effect on the 
rise in prices.” You do not endorse that? 
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Sir B. Wation Smyth. —1 endorse it to an extent. I hare noticed this 
apalh; on the part of the Indian Mining Association and supposed that the/ 
were tired of agitation. * 

President.—It is a perfectly tenable line of argument that the transport 
difficulties are not worse than they have always been? 

Sir B. Wation Smyth. —I do not know what they call worse. I should 
say they are far worse. I think they over-state rather when they say that 
they are not worse. I look back on times when you could get extra wagons 
for the docks. You could get them here and there always. You cannot 
get them now. 

President.—^What time are you thinking of aproximately P 

Sir B. lYaison Smyth. —^Four or five years ago. 

President. —That is during and immediately after the war ? 

Sir B. Watson Smyth. —Yes. Of course during the war the whole thing 
was in charge of Sir George Godfrey or somebody else, and then wagons were 
ordered here and ordered there, but perhaps in the earlier part of, and im¬ 
mediately before, the war when you had Government control—and I was more 
actively employed in running coal mines—we grumbled pretty steadily that 
facilities were very bad. I should certainly say that they are worse now, 
but we have got used to them. We are adapting ourselves, that is, we put 
up with things now as we put up with many things during the war over which 
we would raise a great outcry before. 

President. —As far as you can judge conditions of transport are very much 
worse now? 

Sir B. Wation Smyth. —I should certainly thing so. 

President. —When you give us fhe particulars of the increase in the cost of 
equipment of a colliery occasioned by a rise in duty on steel from 10 to 33i 
per cent., it would be necessary to distinguish all steel machinery which 
come in on a 2i per cent. duty. 

Sir B. Watson Smyth. —I am only going to give you the prices; you must 
draw your own deductions and not make me responsible for them. 

President. —If you will at any rate indicate those items which at present 
are liable on importation to 2J per cent, duty it will be helpful. 

Sir B. Watson Smyth. —I will give you the figures. 

President. —It is perfectly open to you to make a disclaimer in supplying 
us with the figures. We shall not attempt to make you responsible for infer¬ 
ences that are ours and not yours. 

The further point to which you draw our attention is really one which is 
a matter for argument and does not admit of any exact solution at ail. There 
is another point. What you said at the beginning, when you were talking 
of the cotton interests with which you are concerned, was that they would 
mainly be affected by the increased cost of development in the construction of 
new mills. Have you recently erected any steel buildings? 

Sir B. Watson Smyth.—Ve have practically rebuilt our mills. 

President. —Would it be possible to let us knov^ to what extent .your ex¬ 
penditure would have been increased if the duty had been raised? We have 
nothing definite about that and it will be usdful to have it. 

Sir B. Watson Smyth _I will try. These are items where exact figures 

can be got, but what use you are going to make of them is highly suspicious. 
I am afraid it will take a little time. 

President. —Will you please let us have it as soon ns yon can? 

Sir B. Watson Smyth. —I think I can let you have it next week. 

President. —It would be very much easier if you could quote one or two 
concrete cases and say that they were constructed for so much and, if there is 
this duty, the increase must be so much. 

Sir B. Wofsan Smyth. —^We will do that. 
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President. —In your Shalimar Works you do a great deal of repairs to 
steamers f '■ • 

Sir B. Watson Smyth _It is really the main part of our business. 

President. —^As regards the manufacturing of boats and launches do you 
End at present that competition of foreign manufacturers is very great P 

Sir S. Watson Smyth. —No, not in'boats and launches. They are all made 
out here with the exception of one or two quaint people like Government and 
the Port Commissioners and these will import boate in pieces from Home, and 
put them together in India. Practically all engines come out from Home. 

President. —Do you apprehend that, if the duty were raised from 10 to 83i 
per cent, you would then have difficulty in retaining the market? 

Sir B. IVatson Smyth. —No, because we would all be in the same boat, 
but our market will be curtailed, that is ou; fear. 

President. —That is to say, fewer boats and launches would be usedP 

Sir B. Watson Smyth. —^Yes, they will become more a luxury. 

President. —^You have told us about your paint works. What rate of duty 
is at present payable on imported paint? 

Sir B. Watson Smyth. —I am afraid I don’t know. I think it is 16 pel’ 
cent, but I am not absolutely certain. I might explain that we cannot make 
paint out of entirely indigenous chemicals. Although we have increased that 
to a great extent with the help of the Geological Department, and we have 
found a great deal in India which we used to import, but we have still to 
import a good deal on which we pay import duty. 

President. —You have told us about some particular kind of machinery 
which you use. 

Sir B. Watson Smyth. —The paint is all ground in a mill and all that 
machinery has to be imported. 

President. —But is not that machinery subject to 2^ per cent, duty? 

Sir B. Wnfson Smyth. —Yes. 

President. —And that machinery is not manufactured in India? 

Sir B. Wafson Smyth —No. 

President. —In that case it would not be covered by any proposals made 
by the Board for the protection of steel. Nobody wants to protect what it 
not produced in India because you are not protecting anything. I admit it 
may be a very difficult thing to discriminate. 

Sir B. Watson Smyth. —^I understand you, but somebody may say that ii 
could be made in India. 

President. —That would not be in accordance with the recommendatiom 
of the Fiscal Commission which have been accepted by the Government o{ 
India and the Legislative Assembly. Discriminating protection is as far r: 
possible to distinguish between what is, and what is not, produced in Indit 
and to frame the tariff schedule-accordingly. In the-case of machinery whicl 
at present is subject to 2f per cent, duty only and is not manufactured ir 
India, I think there would be no difficulty at ail. 

. Sir B. Wafson Smyth. —Onn- fear is that once you begin protection ym 
will have to frame your case in such a way that all is going to be protected 
As you say a line is very difficult to be drawn. The caee of shellac machiner; 
of course is exactly the same. 

President. —That is not manufactured in India? 

Sir B. Watson Smyth. —No. 

President.—Are there any 6rms in ^ndia so equipped that they coul 
manufacture it? 

Sir B. IFofson Smyth. —No. Nobody has equipped himcelf. Whether b 
could do so or not is another matter. I have framed my case entirely on tk 
assumption that all is going to be protected. 
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Preriient. —I may say quite definitely that, where a particular form ot 
steel is not manufactured in India to-day, and no firm is equipped for the 
manufacture of that particular kind, it would be the oUject of the Board 
so to frame its proposals as to exclude that, assuming that the Board mak* 
proposals for protective duty on steel. 

Sir B. Watson Smyth. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —You are an ex-President of the Bengal Chamber of Com¬ 
merce ? 

Sir B. Watton Smyth. —^Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —^You hold the ofBee of Vice-President nowp 

Sir B. Watfon Smyth. —Yes, I do. 

Mr. Ginwala. —^You gave evidence on behalf of the Bengal Chamber of 
■Commerce before the Fiscal Commission? 

Sir B. Watson Smyth. —I did. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Were you then President? 

Sir B. lYotson Smyth. —I am not quite sure. I forget the date. 

jWr. Ginwala. —I take it more or less that the views which you expressed 
then were the views of the Chamber of Commerce which, generally speaking, 
met with your approval ? 

Sir B. Watson Smyth. —No, I won’t say that. I was the mouthpiece ot 
the Chamber and I spoke according to instructions. I may tell you quite 
-candidly, Mr. Ginwala, I am born and bred a Free-trader, and everything 
that did not come within the four corners of that creed did not meet with 
my approval, although I spoke as the mouthpiece of the Chamber. 

Mr. Ginwala. —I put it to yon this way. The Bengal Chamber of Com¬ 
merce as recently as 1922 gave evidence before the Fiscal Commission. It 
then had certain views on the question of Free-trade and Protection. 

Sir B. Watson Smyth. —Yes, 

Mr. Ginwala. —Then the Fiscal Commission’s report was published. We 
are now definitely appointed by the Government of India to enquire into the 
question of protection of the steel industry. We have asked the Bengal 
Chamber of Commerce to give us its considered views on that question. It 
might have had its views last year. As you know, it has now declined to 
give us its views. 

Resident .—I don’t think we have received a definite statement, to that 
effect. I don’t think that ought to go out to the public as a statement of 
the Board. It is not correct to say that the Chamber has informed us 
that it will not give evidence. * 

Mr. Ginwala. —The Chamber has sent us communications from individual 
firms in lieu of its own statement. 

Sir B. Wttfson Smyth. —I don’t know that. I can tell you that these were 
sent in in my absence. I cannot hold myself responsible for this. I am not 
here as Vice-President of the Chamber and what the Chamber has done, 1 
beg leave to say I don’t know. ^ 

Mr. Ginwala. —Up till now the Chamber has not come forward to give 
evidence. t 

Sir B. Wafson Smyth. —If you tell me that, I accept your statement, but 
1 am here as the head of Turner, Morrison &, Co. and not as Vice-President 
of the Chamber. 

Mr. Ginwala. —^You are an officer of the Chamber of Commerce. 

Sir B. Watson Smyth. —I am not here in that capacity. 


* The facts regarding the communications between the Chamber and the 
Tariff Board were stated by the President at a subsequent meeting. The 
Board had been given to understand the Chamber would not tender evidence, 
but had not been so informed officially. 
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Mr. Oinwah.—You know that the Chamber has not yet come forward— 
that IS a fact and you may take it as a fact—to give evidence before us. 

Sir S WatsontSmyth.— Yon must know better than I do. I will say 
“ yes,” if you like. 

Mr. Ginwala.—Yon have read in the newspaper that the Bengal Chamber 
of Commerce is definitely moving a resolution before the Associated Chambers 
of Commerce in December opposing the protection of the steel industryf 

Sir JR. Watson Smyth. —Yes. 

3fr. Ginwala.—As a member, and a leading^ member, of the Chamber of 
Commerce, do you consider that the Bengal Chamber of Commerce is assisting 
us in the way in which we are entitled to expect assistance in this public 
enquiry? 

Sir R. Bofson Smyth. —I am very sorry, I really cannot answer that. 

Mr. Ohiwala. —Can you give me your personal opinion ? 

Sir Robert. I prefer not to give it. You are cross-examining me as 
though I am representing the Chamber here to-day.^ I am certainly not here 
in that capacity. I donH think I should be asked to criticise the action of 
the Chamber. 

President.—We must accept that definitely. We are not entitled to ask 
the witness questions which would really be put to him in a different capacity 
from that in which he conies before us. 

Mr. Oinwnln. Am I not entitled to ask him his personal views as a 
distinguished member of the commercial community and of the Chamber? 

Pre.sident.—That is why I did not intervene. It is only a courtesy ter 
the witness who has expressed his inability. 

Sir R. Watson Smyth. —You are embarrassing me. If you knew, I am sure 
you would not do it for a moment. The Tariff Board have written to the 
Chamber on this subject. That letter is coming up for consideration at a 
special meeting which is going to be held on Monday, and you really cannot 
expect me to say anything. 

Mr. Ginwata. —If the Chamber of Commerce do not send in a statement, 
of course, we cannot compel it to do so. but I shall consider myself entitled 
to take the opinion of the President which was given before the Fiscal 
Commission as the opinion of the Chamber. There is nothing before us to- 
lead us to think otherwise. ^ 

Sir R. Watson Smyth. —W’liy do you tell me that? I am here as the 
head of Messrs. Turner, Morrison & Co. and in no other capacity. 

Mr. Ginwala. —That is my view. You can take it for what it is worth. 
I shall consider myself entitled to take the opinion given before the Fiscaf 
Commission as the present opinion of the Chamber of Commerce until I know 
to the contrary. 

Sir R. Watson Smyth. —I aih here as the head of Messrs. Turner,. 
Morrison & Co. That firm did not give any evidence before the Fiscal Com¬ 
mission. I am not going to say anything about the Chamber of Commerce. 
I am very sorry that your queftions have turned into this channel. I happen 
to be the Vice-President of the Chamber and they have not yet appeared 
before you. It is merely a coincidence. Mr. President, I am afraid I must, 
appeal to you. 

Mr. Ginxcala. —I may take it that you have got nothing to say about 
the evidence you previously gave before the Fiscal Commission? 

Sir R. Watson Smyth. —In my present capacity I have given no evidence 
before the Fiscal Commission. 

Mr. Oinwala. —All the opinions that you then expressed were, I take it,, 
the opinions of the Bengal Chamber of Commerce? 

Sir R. Watson Smyth. —I don’t know who»e they were. They were given 
under instructioiis, but I repeat I am here as the head of Messrs. Turner, 
Morrison A Co. I have nothing to do with the Chamber at the moment. 
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Mr. Gwteoto.—You have told me just now that you are an absolute Free¬ 
trader and that under no conditions you would look at protection. Is that 
your meaning P , 

Sir S. Watson Smyth .—That is my personal opinion. 

Mr. Ginwala. —^You will not make an exception in the case of any 
industry P 

Sir S. Hatton Smyth. —No. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Even if it is an industry of national importance P 

Sir It. Watson Smyth. —No industry whatever. It is against my creed. 

Mr. Ginwala. —No matter how important an industry is—in time of vrar, 
for instance—you would not protect that industry P 

Sir R. Watson Smyth. —No, certainly not. That is how the whole British 
industry is built up. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Even in Great Britain, there is a tendency to ask for the 
protection of key industries. 

Sir B. Watson Smyth. —^There is. 

Mr. Ginwala. —And you don’t agree with any chance of policy P Nor do' 
you attach any importance to the experience of other countries which have 
gone in for protection? 

Sir B. Watson Smyth. —Certainly, I attach such importance, but having 
attached all the importance to it, enormous importance to it, I am still a 
Free-trader. 

Mr. Ginwala. —You would not personally be guided by the experience of 
any other country excepting the Manchester School, I take itP 

Sir B. Watson Smyth .—We are not guided but we are warned by the 
experience of other countries. 

Mr. Ginwala. —^You would not take that warning ? 

Sir B. Wat.son Smyth .—Yes. It is the other people who would not take 
that w.arning. 

Mr. Ginwala. —You are aware there is no country in the world, except 
Great Britain, which is not protecting the steel industry at present, including 
China, Japan, Balkan States or any other country you can think of. 

Sir B. Watson Smyth .—I really have not come to be cross-examined on 
the ethics of Free-trade vs. Protection. I have come to render what little 
assistance I can from my firm’s point of view. I never thought thaj the 
Board was going to cross-examine me on the ordinary ethics of Free-trade ns. 
Protection. If the Board were to insist, then I must really ask leave to 
withdraw. I think I have given you all the information I can. 

Vresident.—We must all recognise from the start that the general abstract 
question of Free-trade and Protection is not really before us. It is closed 
tor us by the decision of the Government .of India and the Legislative 
Assembly. 

Mr. Ginwala. —I am really not going into the general question. 

Sir B. Watson Smyth .—I have given the Pjesident all the assistance 
I can. 

President. —The Board would be very sorrji indeed if you were to withdraw 
at this stage. 

Mr. Ginwala. —I have asked you that question as a very important wit¬ 
ness. If you have any objection to answering it, I would not press you. 

President. —Please keep a little more closely to the immediate question. 

Mr. Ginwala.—We are enquiring into the question of protection of the- 
steel industry. 

Sir B. Matson Smyth. —You asked me a series of questions about my 
views on protection generally and whether I am guided by actions in other 
countries and so on. I have not really come to answer all that. Ax 1 
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said, I, have told you what I have got to say, and I don’t think I have got 
anything more to add to it. 

President .—TKfe Board are most anxious to have the point of view which 
you represent fully placed before us. I fully appreciate your point of view 
and it must ultimately be for you to decide what questions you are pre¬ 
pared to answer and what questions you are not. I have no doubt, 
Mr. Ginwala, that the last question you asked was only introductory which 
was to the effect that, apart from Great Britain, steel is protected in all 
other countries in the world. That is a fact that could be gathered easily. 

Mr. Giateola.—That would be taken as a r6ugh guide. 

Sir B. Wnfjon Smyth .—Very well. Come along, Mr. Ginwala. I say 
yea.’\ 

Mr. Ginwala .—I am very sorry if you are under the impression that I 
am trying to get anything out of you which ^ou are not willing to say. 

Sir B. Watson Smyth.—J<!ot at all. If we are to have a round table 
conferenpe as to the merits of Free-trade vs. Protection, I am prepared to 
hold my own against anybody. What I said was that I had come to put 
forward the views of Messrs. Turner. Morrison & Co. I thought that the 
whole thing would be over in half an hour. 

Mr. Ginwala .—I gather that you were rather under the impression that 
the 33§ per cent, duty on steel would apply to all the steel. 

Sir B. Watson Smyth.—As I said, not knowing what particular recom¬ 
mendations you were going to make, I had to base my case on that. 

Mr. Ginwala.—That is hardly so. The demand of Tatas is confined more 
or less to the kind of steel that they manufacture. 

Sir B. Watson Smyth.—Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala.—In that ease, do you consider whether your particular 
interests would be affected P 

Sir B. Watson Smyth.—To anything that was not protected, my argu¬ 
ments would not apply. 

Afr. Ginwala .—I dare say you know the kinds of steel that Tatas 
manufacture, I mean generally speaking. They are rails, certain classes of 
structural materials and other kinds of basic rolled steel. 


Sir B. Watson Smyth. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala.—At present the country is only interested, according to 
Tatas’ point of view, in the protection of those particular articles. 

Sir B. Watson Smyth.—I understand that. 

Mr. Ginwala.—In that case the opinions that you gave would'be subject 
to those modifications? 


Sir B Watson Smyth.—There can be no objection if the thing is not 
protected. At the same time, the fear still exists: if yon once stpt pra 
tecting, protection will keep pace with development. If certain tmngs are 
not protected to-day, they will be protected to-morrow, when Tatas oi 
somebody else may say thqt they are prepared to manufacture them m thu 
country. 

Mr. Ginwala.—That would bp a matter for further enquiry. • 


Mr. B. Watson Smyth.—From our point of view we are opposed to it 
This is oniy a thin end of the wedge when you begin. 

Mr. Ginwala.—From that point of view we would like you—it may giy 
you a certain amount of trouble—to give us some figureshayyig regard 
the kind of steel that is manufactured in this country. Would you pve u 
some idea as to how you are going to be affected in the engineering in 
dustry? 

Sir B. Watson Smyth.-I have said that the engineering industry woul 
be the one which would be affected least. We should all be in the sam 
boat, but we fear that it would restrict our market. 
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Mr. Oinwala .—That is to say, if the prices of raw materials go up, the 
general demand would be curtailed. 

Sir JS. Waiton Smpfh.—That is our fear. 

Mr- Ginxoala. —Taking the engineering industry as a whole just now, it is 
a very big industry? 

Sir B. Watson Smytk. —Yes. ^ 

Mr. Oinwala. —We have some evidence given before us that that industry 
is also suffering from foreign competition in regard to fabricated articles. 

Sir B. Watson Smyth. —That rather concerns the other part of engi¬ 
neering work. I would only put forward the case of our own small work¬ 
shops. We are not bothered by foreign competition and as we only do 
ships’ repairs and so on, the foreign competition that we fear is that the 
ships will go to some other ports for their repairs. Ships that come out here 
and ships that trade round the coasts might find it cheaper to do their 
repairs somewhere else, say Colombo, for instance. 

Mr. Oinwala. —Supposing the steel industry was protected to the limited 
extent, i.e., protection being given to what was produced in the country, 
then would you be in favour of giving any additional protection to the 
fabricated structural steel that the engineering industry manufactures? 

Sir B. Watson Smyth. —Having protected one thing, you will have to 
protect everything, and that would help to increase the prices generally. 

Mr. Oinwala. —In any case that would be necessary. 

Sir B. Il’ofsoiv Smyth. —Presumably it would bo necessary. Don’t think, 
Mr. Ginwala that it makes it better, if I manufacture a thing here and have 
to pay higher prices for the raw materials, I cannot compete with the man 
who can produce the thing ready made, unless I am protected too. 

Mr. Oinwala. —Apart from what may be called compensatory protection, 
they claim that they need protection because they cannot compete against 
foreign articles. To that extent, will you accept their opinion? 

Sir B. iru<,TO)i Smyth. —That all our people say. 

Mr. Oinwala. —^That is to say, that may be taken as the existing state ot 
affairs? 

Sir B. ilVifsoii Smyfh .—I should think so. 

Mr. Oinwala .—Witli regard to coal the figures that you gave are very 
interesting. You go in for manufacturing coke out of coal? 

Sir B. Watson Smyth .—Yes. 

Mr. Oinwala .—As you know that is an important factor in the manu¬ 
facture of steel. 

Sir B. Watson Smyth .—Y’es. 

Mr. Oinwala .—Would you oblige the Board by giving some sort of an 
account of your coking plant? 

Sir B. Watson Smyth. —You mean how it is done? 

Mr. Oinwala .—Yes, what sort of a plant you have got and so on. 

Sir B. Watson Smyth. —Of course, I will. * 

Mr. Oinwala.—What by-products do you get? 

Sir B. H'afson Smyth .—Our by-products recovery plant is a battery of- 
80 ovens. 

Mr. Oinwala .—How many i)atteries have you? 

Sir B. Watson Smyth .—We have got two. There are 30 ovens in a 
battery. The ovens are about the size of half of one of those doors (com¬ 
mittee room doors) and they open at both ends and they have a hole at the 
top through which they may be fed. In between them are flues which run 
under and between the ovens. Coal in the form of dust is sent up to a 
hopper by an elevator and it is fed through the holes into these batteries 
until each (jven is filled tight with this dust. The flues are then opened. The 
gas ignites all round and for 24 to 30 hours this dust is burnt to a state of 
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■white heat that drives off all the gases out of it which by succession are 
taken through f^ie top. First of ail they pass through a cyclone which 
whirls the gases round and shakes the tar out of them and then they bubble 
through sulphuric acid and deposit sulphate of ammonia and then they 
go back again to the furnace to fire the hollers and to the ovens to burn 
in the flues. 

Mr. Ginwala. —What is the name of the makersP 

Sir U. Watsun Smyth, —Simon Carves. 

Mr. Ginwala. —What did it cost youf 

'Sir It. IVatsoa Smyth. —One £40,000 and another £70,000. 

iVr.o Gimrala. —What is their capacity? 

Sir It. Watson Smyth. —About 7,000 tons of coke a month. 

Mr. Ginwala. —How much coal would you require to make (that quantity? 

Sir It. Watson Smyth. —About 9,000 tons of coal. 

.1/)-. Ginwala. —You have given the cost of coke in 1916-17 as Rs. 4 per ton 
plus by-products. 

Sir E. IVdfion Smyth. —Yes. 

President. —That was works cost. Uid it include overhead charges, etc.? 

Sir E. ll'afjon Smyth. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —It has risen to Rs. 17 per ton in the present year? 

Sir E. IVnfson Smyth. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —So the cost has gone up more than four times? 

Sir E. IVnfson Smyth. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Has this corresponded more or less with the cost of 
raising the coal at the pit’s mouth? 

Sir E. IVafsoa Smyth. —It has gone up in the same ratio, but it does not 
correspond. 

Mr. Ginwala. —^What I cannot under.stand is this: you say you use 9,000 
•tone of coal to get 7,000 tone of coke, and yet the cost has gone up all round 
by more than four times. 

Sir E. Watson Smyth. —That is what I cannot understand myself. It is 
my mission in life, unsuccessful so far, to find out why the raising cost has 
gone up. 

Mr. Ginwala. —The coking cost has gone up a good deal. 

Sir E. Watson Smyth. —W'e know exactly how much the price of coal has 
gone up, and we have to find out what all the rest of it is. 

Mr. Ginwala. —That is what you have not been able to ascertain? 

Sir E. Watson Smyth. —We have analysed it down to a decimal point. 
Why all this happens, goodness' only knows. But these figures are perfectly 
accurate. 

Mr. Ginwala. —What do you do with the surplus gases? 

Sir B. Watson Smyth. —^They burn. It is a continual process. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Still, there will be a considerable amount of gas left? 

Sir E. Watson Smyth.—It goes up the chimney. There is nothing in it, 
except benzol. 

Mr. Ginwala.—With regard to by-products, your principal by-products, I 
•take it, are coal tar and sulphate of ammonia? 

Sir E. Watson Smyth _They are the only two. There is a third, benzol. 

We don’t recover that. It is wasted. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Do you use your tar or do you sell it? 

Sir E. Watson Smyth. —We bring it down to our distillery near Calcutta 
to make it into creosote, disinfectants and pitch. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Is there a market for these in this country? ■ 

Sir E. Wafion Smyth. —^Yes. 



Ut. Oinwala .—The reason why 1 am asking this question is that Tatas 
have told us that they cannot find a market for their tar. * 

Sir It. Watson Smyth .—I do not know about Tatas, but I buy nearly all 
the other tar that is manufactured. 


Mr. Giitwala .—Could you give us some idea of the market price of tar at 
present P 

Sir B. WaUon Smyth .—I have not got it here. I can send it to you as 
soon as 1 get back. If you give me a note what figures you want, I can let 
you know in five minutes.* 

Mr. tfinwaio.—Would you mind telling us this? You have told us that 
out of 9,000 tons of coal you make 7,000 tons of coke. How much would 
you recover by way of tar and sulphate of ammonia? 

Sir B. Watson Smyth.—I can give you these figures later.t I can send 
them with absolute accuracy. It would be about 70 to 80 tons of tar and 
30 tons of sulphate of ammonia. 

Mr. Ginicala.—There is one other point. In the manufacture of steel 
as you know coke is a very important item. Of course, Tatas have supplied 
us their cost of production of coke. Have you any objection to giving us 
your cost of production? 

Sir B. Watson Smyth .—Not in the least. I will give you with full 
details.! Why not? I should be delighted to let you know. 

Mr. GmwaUi .—That would be very useful from our point of view. 

Sir B. Watson Smyth.—Do you mean all these items, including the cost of 
coal at the colliery, etc. ? I can give you all the figures about coke. I never 
thought that you would want them. 


Mr. Gmwola.—Would you mmd giving ns also those figures. Tatas also 
have given us. You have told us the raising cost of coal in 1916 and also in 
1922-26. Would you mind giving us the cost for every year? 

Sir B. Watson Smyth.—With pleasure.f If you want month by month in 
each year 1 can give you, or it you prefer 1 can give on an average 12 
months divided by 12. My raising cost, I may tell you, is low commired 
with others, kou must know that we were one of the pioneers We deve 
loped on certain conservative lines which other people have not and the 
consequence is that in comparison with them, 1 suppose ours is the lowest in 
the coalfields. 


Mr. Ginu-ola.—'No one can tell us how much equipment a colliery requires. 

Sir B. Watson Smyth .—Of course, it needs more as it develops. 

Mr. G'iiiiralu.—Suppose you take a normal colliery and its output is 
going to be 1 million tons a year, how much machinery will you require? 

... Smyth.—We have not collieries that develop to anvthinc 

like that. They get 60 to 70 thousand tons'a month. I do not know what 
Tatas do. They have got n group of collieries. Of course, Lodna is a 
fairly big colliery and its output is 30.000 tons a month. What you want 
really to get at is, I think, the development of op^ pair of pit-heads If vou 
take a whole colliery it is difficult to explain the equipment. ^ 

Mr. Oinwala.—Uy point is this; a good deal has been said about Tatas’ 
investment in collieries. 


Sir B. Watson Symth.—Do you mean the one they bought from Kilhnrno 
and developed afterwards? 

Mr. Ginwala.—They spent a certain amount of money on the eouinment 
cf these collieries, but we cannot say whether what they have done is right 
■or not. If you can give us a general idea as to what it would normallv mat 
iaking the output to be 30,0(10 tons a month we shall be very glad 


* Rs. 50 per ton. See Statement V (1). 
t See Statement V (2). 

! Statement III. 

H Statement TV. 
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Sir S. Wation Smyth. —It will b6 rery difficult. One, of coune, could 
do it. If I set my men to work out an estimate for a hypothetical colliery 
to raise that, I tiould give you the figures, hut whether that would help you 
to ascertain whether Tatas paid too much for their colliery or spent too- 
much on equipment I do not know. ^ 

Hr. GinwaUt. —If you will give us an estimate of the cost of equipment 
that will be sufficient. Do you think you would be able to give information 
on that? 

Sir S. Watson Smyth.—Yes. I can givq it to you. 

Mr. dinicolo.—Tatas’ case is this: they have entered into some contracte 
for the purchase of coal. At the same time ihey have bought these collieries 
and equipped them. Their explanation is that they cannot always rely on 
a regular supply of coal. Is that a reasonable view to take from the steel 
manufacturer’s point of view? 

Sir It. Watson Smyth.—Yes. There comes in the question of transport. 
If the transport was good it would be an absurd statement to make, because 
they could buy from first class people; but the transport in recent years 
has become so bad that every contract has got in it the words “ subject 
to the supply of wagons,” and this has been grossly misused by a great 
niany peopls and I quit© sympathise with Tatas as I am myself buyin® 
outside coal. They cannot be certain of getting it in time and defaulters can 
always put it down on shortage of w.agons. 

Ur. Ginuialo.—You say to that extent there is justification for that? 

Sir It. Watson Smyth—K I had not had my own coal I would never have 
thought of putting up a costly coking plant. Tatas also have got a conti¬ 
nuous process of manufacture. Sugar has given me many grey hairs for the 
Zrreason: if I did not get coal I would destroy a tremendous amount 
of sugar at the works. , o 

Mr. Ginwala.—Vo you keep any record of the price of British coke? 

Sir R.-Watson Smyfh.-No. 1 do not: it docs not come within our 

scope at all. , . . i 

Mr. Ginuvla.-h your coke used locally? Who are the principal con- 

B. irof-ion Smyth.-It goes all over India. Our coke is especially 
good for blast furnaces because it is very hard. 

Mr. fiiniral«.-On the question of haboiir I think I heard you say that 
the wages of labour must not be brought down? , , . , 

Sir R Watson Smyth.-Yes. That is a fair statement I think. 

Mr Ginwala -Because you consider that the inefficiency of the labour is 
due to tt low style of life'and, if the standard of living goes up, you think 
that it will be beneficial to the industry as a whole. „wi„inat 

CiV n Wflfson Smuf/i.—You have got a very low type of aboriginal 
1 i.‘^ Thev are ouite'^satisfieil with primitive method,s of living and conse- 

-Referring to your letter of 18th September you say 
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Sir R. Watton Smyth. —I admit I was more or less going on the assump¬ 
tion that protection,.if it came at all, was to go the whole hog and was not 
only for what Tatas are actually producing now. I thoughtg that it was to 
suit the requirements of the country as a whole and not for what Tatas were 
able to turn out. 

Mr. (rinwnln.—Unfortunately that seems to be the impression abroad. 

Sir R. IVafsoti. Smyth. —Yes. That is the impression. 

Mr. Gimvala .—In your second letter * as Managing Agents of the Shalimar 
Works, Limited, yon say “ Further are Tatas struggling for existence or 
are they merely suffering from the general trade depression which is most 
acute in the engineering trade, and would any extra amount received in price 
from protection be regarded as an addition to the dividend capacity of the reci¬ 
pient, rendered necessary by ovcr-capitali.sation or would it be used for the 
improvement of methods of production which is the only ultimate guarantee 
of the permanent preservation of the industry?” That also I take it is a 
general statement? 

Sir R. Watson Smyth. -That is more or less a general statement. Of 
course, as you know the general impression is that the improvement in Tatas 
is going to pay Tatas dividends. That, of course, we leave entirely in your 
hands. We were merely pointing out the general impression abroad. 

Mr. Ginwalu. —With regard to the question of dividends their average 
now works at about 6 per cent. Y'ou would not regard that as a very 
extraordinary dividend? 

Sir R. IV’nf.son Smyth. —No. But do not take that as ray comment on 
Tatas’ business. If you put the question whether 6 per cent, is an extra¬ 
ordinary dividend, my answer is “ no.” 

Mr. GivimJa. —It has been put to us that any new industry that has 
to be established in this country cannot obtain money unless there is a 
reasonable prospect of getting more dividend, say 10 per cent. What is your 
view? 

Sir R. Watson Smyth. —Th.at is so. I am not one of those against big 
dividends. I look not to the dividend only or to the capital, but to the rela¬ 
tion between dividend and capital. 

Mr. Ginwala. —There is one other point I wanted to ask you about—the 
general financing of a company. It has been suggested sometimes that you 
can raise your capital either b.y asking for ordinary shares or for preference 
shares which, of course, carry a smaller rate of interest. Would it be possible 
for a new company to raise a large capital by preference shares? 

Sir R. Watson Smyth. —Tliat is the usual procedure. When you float a 
company you make up your mind how much you put on ordinary capital and 
how much on preference shares. They appeal to different publics: some 
people like preference sluires with a fixed rate of interest and prefer them 
to ordinary capital, while some others like thb gamble on ordinary shares. 
Every jute mill has preference capital. 

Mr. Ginwala. —At present would 8 per cent, interest attract preference 
shares ? • 

Sir R. Watson Smyth. —^Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —With regard to the mcthoif of depreciation I should like 
your opinion. With regard to mining machinery wovild 10 per cent, be a 
high percentage for obsolescence and depreciation? 

Sir R. Watson Smyth. —No. Y'ou would not be allowed that by the In¬ 
come-tax authorities. 


Fre^idrot .—I think it is rather the other way. 


Sir R. Watson Smyth .—I have talked of depreciation already. I shall be 
very'satisfied if I were allowed it by the Income-tax a>ithoriti.s. I hope 
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they would, but I underatood that we were not allowed it by the Income-tax 
people. 

Mr. Ginwalck —But Tatas stated that they were allowed,10 per cent. 

Sir K. Wation Smyth. —That is all right then. 

Mr. Ginwala. —On general machinery you would regard 71 per cent, as 
reasonable ? 

■Sir B. Watson Smyth. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —With regard to the figures that the President asked for, 
it will not be easy for you to give the exact figures as to how much per ton 
the cost would go up? 

Sir B. Watson Smyth. —I am not going to attempt to give that. 

MV. Ginwala. —Supposing you are quoting for coal, would you add 
certain overhead charges and other charges on the actual cost of raising 
coal f 

Sir B. TVotson Smyth. —That is not how we quote. Wo quote according 
to the market rate. 

rn’shlenf .—To find out whether it is profitable to raise coal you will 
have to make an allowance for your overhead charges and so on? 

Sir B. Watson Smyth.—We have got our own scale of what we call the 
raising cost and that is made up of several items. It includes depreciation 
and everything else. 

Mr. Ginwala. —In depreciating the colliery do .von depreciate the purchase 
price of the colliery? 

Sir B. W’ntson Smyth. —We depreciate everything. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Suppose you have got a colliery for Rs. 50 lakhs. In 
depreciating it what life would you give it? 

Sir B. Watson Smyth. —^You mean taking coal as a wasting asset; we do 
not take that into account in depreciation, nor in our raising cost. It is 
only taken into account when the expert gives the life of the colliery as a 
certain period. We do not put any particular item to the wasting asset of 
the colliery. W'e look to get our reserve up to the block account so that, 
when the coal finishes, there is a reserve there which will be enough to pay 
to the shares of the value of the property. You put aside something every 
year. But the life of the colliery is not taken into consideration. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Have you considered the question of bounties to which 
reference is made in the letter—" if protection is to be given it should 
take the form of bounties ” ? 

Sir B. W’ntson Smyth.—That is engineering. I really cannot support 
that because I do not believe in it myself. I did not draft that letter. Of 
course, it is quite understandable from the engineering point of view, but I 
do not think many people would agree with that. It .just transfers the 
burden from the consumer to the general tax-payer. 

Mr. Ginwala.—There is a duty of 10 per cent, on steel. Do you think 
that it is the utmost that steel can bear? 

Sir B. Tl'afson Smythf—Tt is. of course, difficult to say that. I should 
not like to commit myself to any opinion. My opinion is that all these 
revenue taxes have come to a. point where they have become protective. 

Mr. Ginwala.—Suppose it is necessary for the Go,vernment of India to 
get more revenue? 

Sir B. Watson Smyth. —I cannot say that it has reached that limit. I do 
not think that anybody knows what the limit is. If you mean that if they 
raise another 2 per 'cent, the whole industry would crumble up, I do not 
think so. But it is very heavy, almost higher than it could bear. 

Mr. Kale. —You have told us that new capital would not come into the 
industry, even if protection were granted to the existing industry in India, 
because there is no guarantee that the policy of protection will continue. 
Have I understood .vou correctly? 
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Sir R. Wation Smyth. —Yes, more or less. I said there was that danger. 

Mr. Kale. —If you assume that a sort of guarantee is gft^en by the people 
to justify thut thb policy will continue for five or sis years, in that cas« 
would there be any di8ficulty? 

. Sir B. Wattson Smyth. —Of course it would be better, and IS years would 
from that point of view be a stronger inducement than 10, and 20 thail 15. 
Of course, it does away with my objection. 

Mr. Kale. —If political conditions were such and the opinion of the Gov¬ 
ernment and the country was such that sufficient assurance was obtained by 
capitalists that the protection would continue for a reasonable length of 
time, I think there would be no difficulty in attracting capital. 

Sir It. Watson Smyth. —No. But at the same time it should be consi¬ 
dered what form of guarantee you are going to get from a democratic Gov¬ 
ernment. Agriculturists are generally all Free-traders. 

Mr. Kale. —You seem to suggest that, if a country adopts protection 
there is the danger of Trusts. To some extent it is true, but I should like to 
ask whether that danger does not exist in Free-trade countries also, and 
whether we have not got combines and other evils in countries where there 
is no protection? 

Sir It. IFafson Smyth. —Wo have other evils but not these evils. You 
have got foreign competition to face. You have combinations, of course, to 
prevent unnecessary competition, but you are always kept down by foreign 
competition. 

Mr. Kale. —You have told us that your firm were the pioneers in tlie 
manufacture of sugar. Is Indian sugar getting any protection on accouiii 
of the high duty that exists? 

Sir It. Watson Smyth.— I'cs. They are getting protection to the extent 
of 15 per cent, on a tariff value; and tariff value has been at times very 
much higher than the market value of sugar so that protection has been as 
high as 20 per cent. But it has not done much good to Indian sugar. 

Mr. Kale. —Suppose the duty were removed, do you think it will handicap 
your industry? 

Sir B. Watson Smyth. —Of course, it will. 

Mr. Kale. —Suppose the Government of India decide to do away with thu 
duty altogether. YVill your industry be adversely affected? , 

Sir It. Watson Smyth. —It will be affected to that extent. 

Mr. Kale. —In that case would you not ask for protection? 

Sir B. Watson Smyth. —Never. The only time when my firm entered 
the list very strongly on the question of duties was when there were counter¬ 
vailing duties on sugar. We fought bounties successfully and very stronglv 
against the Bombay side. Bounties are unfair competition. Countervailing 
duties against bounties I believe in. 

Mr. Kale. —Am I to understand that if the excise duty is raised to 11 per 
cent, in the cotton industry you would not objeeff? The Indian cotton mill 
industry has got protection to the extent of H per cent. 

Sir It. Wai.son Smyth. —That is a very bij question, if you put a revenue 
duty how much you will take it by way of excise. I do mt believe in excise 
duties. 

Ur. Kale. —^I want to know your attitude. 

Sir It. Watson Smyth. —I should object to such a thing. 

Mr. Mather. —There is only one question that I would ask you. In the 
earlier part of your statement on engineering works I think you said that 
there are two difficulties at present in the engineering industry, one of 
which is the high cost of materials and the other the diminishing purchasing 
power of youi* consumers. You said again that the chief raw material wn** 
steel and yon appeared to consider the present price to be high. Can you 
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give us any rough approximation of the increase in the price of steel to you 
as yon buy now as compared with the pbe-war price? 

Sir B. Wafson Smyth .—Not off-hand. I have not compared these. 

Mr. Mather .—^The reason why I ask you is this; the general opinion in 
the steel industry here and in America too, apart from the recent boom in* 
the United States, is that the increase in the price of steel has been lees than 
that in practically every other article. 

Sir B. Watson Smyth .—I do not think I said that. In the first instance 
I said not “ a rise in the price of steel ” but “ in the price of what we had 
to sell.” 

President .—I think you used the word “ cost.” 

Sir B. Watson Smyth .—But I had in view the cost of the finished article 
that we had to sell and the purchasing power^of the man who was going to 
buy it. We build barges. A barge which you could get for Es. 10,000 then 
we can oifly sell for Bs. 15,000 and the man who buys it has not got as much 
money—now—as he had when he bought it for Rs. 10,000. 

Mr. Mather .—You are not claiming that the cost of the raw materials has 
increased P 

Sir B. Watson Smyth .—Jly argument is that the position is bad now, but 
that if you put 20 per cent, to the price of raw material, the position will be 
still worse. 
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No. 94. 

The Standard Oil Company of New York. 

Weitten. 

statement I.—liepresentation from the Standard Oil Company of New York, 
Calcutta, to the Secretary, Tariff Board, Calcutta, No. 776, dated 29th 
October 192S. 

With reference to the inquiries which your Board has been making in 
connection with the proposals for a tariff on steel manufactures to protect 
the steel industry in India, we have the honor to request permission to 
put before you certain information relating to the request for a 46 per cent, 
duty on tinplate. The points we wish to discuss have come up in a general 
way during your preliminary hearings, but we have seen nothing in press 
reports indicating that they have been placed ofBcially before you in protest 
against the proposed protective duty. 

We are concerned largely with the use of tinplate for the manufacture of 
tins as containers for kerosene oil, and are, therefore, likely to bo vitally 
affected by any increase in duty, particularly since there is every probability 
of our having to depend for many years to come on tinplate imported from 
abroad. The local industry admits its inability to put tinplate on the 
open market for the present and is most indefinite in its predictions on the 
possibility of doing so in the near or distant future. 

We submit that the imposition of an import duty of 46 per cent, on tin¬ 
plate in these circumstances carries with it an addition to the cost of 
kerosene in tins that will in all probability have to be passed wholly on to the 
consumers of oil. Based on our consumption of approximately 7,200 tons 
in 1922, the proposed levy would mean for this Company alone an annual 
increase of Rs. 10,80,000 in the cost of tins, which, as we have said, would 
very probably have to be charged to the consumers of kerosene. If other oil 
companies were to follow the same procedure the total additional cost of 
kerosene in tins to consumers in India would amount to approximately 
Rs. 40,00,000 per year. 

In view of the inability of the local tinplate industry to supply the 
total demand in India for plates, we are of the opinion that such charges 
on the consumers of kerosene are unjustified, even if the figure on our busi¬ 
ness be alone considered. The addition of nearly eleven lakhs per year to 
our marketing costs is likely to be a handicap on us and a hardship on 
the consumers of our kerosene. It would be absolutely without direct benefit 
to The Tinplate Company of India Limited, because, on their own statement, 
they cannot supply the quantity of tinplatq used by us, and our tinplate 
does not, therefore, come into competition with their production, and will 
not do so until they are in a position to meet the full demand of this 
country. It would appear from the press reports of their testimony that 
their plans for the immediate future do not contemplate the production of 
more than half of such demand. The situation therefore would be, if the 
46 per cent, duty be imposed, {hat we and other users of half the tinplate 
consumed in India would be penalized ana discriminated against without 
any opportunity of purchasing from The Tinplate Company of India Limited, 
our requirements of tinplate at equal or lower cost than that which this 
proposal would place on the imported product. 

Previous to the recent erection of the tinplate milk at Qolmuri, the 
Oil Companies as a whole used about one half of the total tinplate imported 
into* India annually. The present import duty into India on tinplates ia 
at the rate of 10 per cent, on a fixed valuation of Rs. 400 per ton. To 
manufacture a four-gallon tin, this duty coat amounts to Re. 0.0-8i. If 
the rate be enhanced to 46 per cent., a four-gallon tin would then cost 
Re. 0-3-2 lot duty on the tinplate alone. 
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The tinplate mills at Golmuri which were primarily instituted to manu¬ 
facture plates to meet the requirements of the principal owners, have an 
erentual capacity, of 28,000 tons annaally. According to statements noted 
at the sittings of your Board, it will he some considerable time yet before 
there is any of its products to offer for sale in the open market, and then 
only 7,000 tons annually at the most. This quantity we could ourselves take 
up, prices being equitable. 

We therefore deduce that in order to protect an industry which at some 
distant date proposes to have only a maximum of 20 per cent, of tiie open 
market requirements of tinplate to offer for sale, it has been suggested 
that a heavy protective tariff be imposed on the purchasers of the 80 per 
cent, which must be brought in from outside sources. 

We’may say that the greater part of our tinplate is imported from the 
United Kit^om and that it follows that our position on this question is 
unaffe(Aed by anything other than our own itrterests and those of the Indian 
consumers of our products. The cincumstances being what they ate, we 
feel it necessary to record our emphatic opposition to a proposal, that if 
carried out, would have in its application a uselessly harmful effect Upon 
our business. ^ 

We are prepared to appear before you to give any evidence you may 
require in support of the statements made herein. 
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Oral evidence of Mr. V. L. WHITNEY, representing 
th4i Standard Oil Company of New York, 
recorded at Calcutta on the 3rd 
November 1923. 

President. —Mr. Whitney, you have come to give evidence on behalf of 
the Standard Oil Co. of New York with regard to this proposal which has 
been made for a 45 per cent, duty on tinplate? 

Mr. Whitney. —Yes, Sir. 

President.—One of the questions in which we have had some difficulty in 
getting at the facts is to get the figure of the total consumption of tinplate 
in India and also as to how their total consumption is divided between the 
Oil Companies and other consumers. It is only within the last six months 
that the tinplate figures have been shown separately in the trade returns; 
I do not know if yoiir Company has got any detailed information about that. 

Mr. Whitney. —No. 

President. —You have given certain figures in the representation that 
reached us which involve a certain assumption as to the total consumption. 
You say '■ Previous to the recent erection of the tinplate mills at Golmuri, 
the Oil Companies as a whole used about one-half of the total tinplate 
imported into India annually.” Where did you get that information? 

Mr. Whitney.—We arrived at that on the statement of the Tinplate 
Company in their preliminary hearing in which they said that the Burma 
Oil Company would use 21,000 tons, and as we use about 7,000 tons that 
represents half of the Indian consumption, as stated by the Tinplate 
Company. 

President.—\oxt are simply going on these figures? 

Mr. IVliifnci/.—Ves. 

President.—The only figure you definitely know is your own consumption 
•which comes to 7,200 tons? 

Mr. Whitney. —Yes. 

President. —Yohr objection to the imposition of this duty is primarily 
this—that it would raise your cotts? 

Mr. Whitney. —Yes. 

President. —But does the Standard Oil Company of New York take any 
iiheoretical view on the general question of protection? 

Mr. Whitney. —No. 

President. —The Tinplate Company drew our attention to the action taken 
about tinplate in America about 30 years ago, when the duty on tinplati 
was imposed. It was a very heavy duty, and at that time American pro¬ 
duction was very small; but it was followed by a very rapid increase in 
production and within a comparatively short time America was in a position 
to provide the whole of the tinplate she required. If tho same results were 
to follow in this country, would that affect the views of the Standard Oil 
Company of New York at all? 

Mr. WMfney.— No, sir. We are concerned with the immediate coet to 
nt; that is what we are thinking about at the present time. 

President. —If India were to imitate the action taken in America 80 
years ago would you consider that we are acting on a good precedent? 

Mr. Whitjiey. —I am not in a position to defend or attack our protection 

policy ih the United Sthtee. 
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President. —Supposing that this duty were imposed, I think you have told 
as that the cost (if 4 gallon tins will go up to a little over three annas? 

Mr. Whitney. —It would come to the difference between pies and 3 
annus and two pies, that is to say, the tin would cost the Company about 
Rs. 2-6 more. 

President. —Would it be the policy of the Company to pass that increased 
cost on to the consumer? 

Mr. Whitney. —I cannot say definitely, but that would very likely be the 
result. 

President. —1 do not know what the practice is when the oil is sold in 
tins. Is the tin charged for separately? 

Mr. Whitney. —No. There is a price fixed for the oil in bulk; to this is 
added the cost of the tin and the handling the packages and the dunnage 
necessary for loading and so forth. 

President. —I take it, however, that unless all the Companies adopted the 
same policy, I mean if one of the large companies were to refuse to rji.se the 
price, the others might be unable to do so owing to the competition? 

Mr. Whitney. —I cannot tell you what would happen in such a case. 

President. —Do you think it probable that the extra cost would be passed 
on to the consumer? 

Mr. Whitney. —Yes, we think that very likely. 

President. —And oil in tins would cost more? 

Mr. Whitney .—Yes. 

President.—Do you think that the cost of second hand tins is als) likely 
to go up? 

Mr. Wkifmep.—That would follow. 

President .—I see that part of your objection to the proposal is that, 
owing to their contract with the Burma Oil Company, three-fourths of the 
tinplates manufactured by the Tinplate Company is likely to bo absorbed 
by that Company, and that leaves only 7,000 tons available for other require¬ 
ments. You consider that in these circumstances it is not fair to put 
on the extra duty. Taking the total consumption at 66,000 ^ons and taking 
the Burmah Oil Comjiany’s consumption as 21,000 tons, there would be a 
balance of 36,000 tons of which they could supply only 7,000 tons. This 
touclics on a general question which is of some interest to the Tariff Board, 
eiz.; —what proportion of the total consumption of the country an industry 
ought to produce before protection is considered? 

Mr. Whitney. —I should think they ought to be producing somewhere in 
the neighbourhood of 76 to 80 per cent. 

President. —Is not that a pretty high standard to impose? It would 
make it very difficult to start U new industry for the people who attempted 
it, it might collapse before they got anywhere near the stage of 76 per cent. 

Mr. Whitney. —I am not familiar with the circumstances that require 
the Tinplate Company to ask for this protection. I do not know what their 
costs are 

President. —If their expectations are realised they would be producing 
half the total consumption of tne country so far as we could ascertain it, 
but of course there is this complication that the Burmiffi Oil Company would 
be entitled to take up the whole of their demand and are likely to take up 
21 thousand tons. I quite admit that is an unusual complication, and only 
a small proportion of the production would be available to the other con¬ 
sumers. But taking it on more general lines, your opinion seems to be that 
the Company ought to be producing a substantial proportion of the public 
requirements before the question of protection is considered. 

Mr. Whitney .—We ought to be able to come in to the open market with 
some chance of buying tinplate at a cost which would be level with the cost 
at which it can be imported, or below. With a prodnotion by the Tinplate 
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Company of only 7,000 tons of the 35,000 tons required by the open market 
our opportunity for doing so is greatly circumscribed, I think. 

Prc.?ideaf.—That is true. Would you care to amplify* the representation 
in the letter on any other point? Has any additional point occurred to you 
since the letter was written? 

Mr, Whitney. —No; I think it covers our views entirely. 

President. —In America, doe.s the Standard Oil Company make its own 
tinplates or buy in the open market? 

Mr. Whitney.—1 am unable to tell you. I think we buy some tinplates 
from the United States Steel Products Co. 

‘ President. —What you require in India you take from the United 
Kingdom? 

Mr. lUkitiiey.—Most of it. 

President. —Can you tell us the c.i.f. price of tinplate? 

Mr. Whitney. —C.I.F. cost of a box of 110 lbs. of 14xl8J sine is 
Rs. 20-11. 

President .—What date is that? 

Mr. IFliifnei/.—That is our mo.st recent shipment—within a month. The 
c.i.f. cost of a box of 10x20 size containing 15(5 lbs. of tinplate is Rs. 28-2-2 
a box. To this must be added landing charges, railway freight, unloading 
charges, etc. 

Mr. Oinirata .—What has beeu the movement in prices within the last 
few years? 

Mr. Whitney. —Price.s have come down 

Mr. (tinwala.—How do they compare with the prices two or three years 
ago? 

Mr. Whitney.—I think they arc about .331 per cent. down. Of course 
I am only speaking from memory. 

Mr. O'inwala.—Are the American prices regulated like the price of, say, 
rails, by the United Steel Corporation? 

Mr. tVhitney. —I cannot give you any information about th.at. 

President. —Is there a sort of a standard price that the manufacturers 
try to maintain as long as possible. For instance, before tbo war steel rails 
were sold at $28 a ton for quite a considerable number of years, the big 
manufacturers trying to steady the [irice at that figure. Can you tell us 
if there is anything like that in tinplate? 

ilfr. Whitney.—I do not know. These prices I have given you are made 
up on the average of different shiiiment, some from the United Kingdom 
and some from the United States. I can give you them separately, if 
necessary. , 

Mr. Ginwala. —May I take it as generally true that there is not much 
difference between the United States price and that of the United Kingdom? 

Mr. Whitney. —As far as 1 know that is so. We buy a good deal in the 
United Kingdom because of the fact, I believe, that the freight is less. 

Mr. Ginwala.—Yon have given the relative increase in duty 81 pies to 
as. 3-2. What does the whole finished tin* cost? 

Mr. 'Whitney. —At present the tin coats as. 8-7-6339; that is our Septem¬ 
ber figure. 

Mr. Ginwala. —It would go up by about say as. 2-10. 

Mr. M'hitney. —.‘\bout as. 2-() per tin, or as. 5 a unit. 

, Mr. Ginwala. —Supposing that you transfer that to the consumer, would 
it affect very much the demand for kerosine oil? 

Mr. Whitney. —That all depends on whether competitors follow this or 
not. If they did not follow, it would be a very great handicap to us. 

Mr. ffiaicola.—Would the price of the container be a decisive factor in 
determining the price of kerosine oil 3 
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Mr, WhitneU'—VJe believe that in the event of this duty coining on, all 
■Companies would try to realize it in ay additional price on tinned oil. 

Mr. (}inwala.—ia it not more or less in the oil business a fact that this 
cost of production and other things do not always necessarily determine the 
selling price for the time being? 

Mr. Whitney.—T am not qualified to speak on that. I do not know what 
is worked on in fixing the prices. I am instructed to sell oil at a certain 
price and that is all I am concerned with. 

Mr. Gimcala .—These figures that you have given us for your consumption 
are based on 1922 figures? 

Mr. JVMtney.—Yes. 

Mr. Cinirnlo.—Yours is a better quality kerosine as compared with that 
of the Burmah Oil Company? 

Mr. Whitney .—We claim that, but I am afraid the Burmah Oil Company 
do not admit it. 

Mr. Gimrala .—Your prices are higher at any rate than theirs? 

Mr. ll'fiifnc!/.—Our oil is superior to their low grade oil. 

Mr. Ginwala.—Taho your highest grade oil. 

Mr. Whitney.—The Burmah Oil Company m.ike two grades of oil for the 
market, white oil and red oil. The white oil is supposed to compete with 
our white oil. Ours is all white aud our prices are therefore higher than 
theirs on low grade. 

Mr. Ginwala .—What is the difference? 

Mr. Whitney .—The present difference is as. 9 a unit or four and a halt 
annas a tin. 

Mr. Ginn'ala .—What is the difference in price between your white oil ana 
theirs? 

Mr. Whitney.—It is the same price. 

Mr, Ginwala .—Are you prepared to express any opinion on the question 
of protection of an industry as an American citizen? 

Mr. Whitney.—No, 

Mr. Ginwala .—You would not support protection on the same lines as in 
America ? 

Mr. .IThifnei/.—Unfortunately, 1 have been so placed that I have nevei 
been able to take part in politics in America. There is a large body ol 
opinion there which is opposed to protection in which opinion I might have 
believed, in which case I would support the views of our Company as now put 
before you. 

Mr. Ginwala .—Have you at all studied the position of the tinplate 
industry in your country? 

Mr. Whitney.—No. 

Mr., Kale.—Ca,n you tell me what share in the total consumption of kero 
sine in India is supplied by qonr Company? 

Mr. Whitney .—I can tell you, but may I ask you if it comes exactly 
within the purview of this examipation? 

President.—It depends on what purpose it is wanted,for. 

Mr. JCofc.—You have stated to what extent there will be an increase in 
the price of kerosine and also the total increase that will take place. 

Mr. Whitney.—"We have based that figure on the statement that the 
Burmah Oil Company will use 21,000 tons of tinplate. We believe that 
21,000 tons covers most of our competitors’ consumption. On Be. 400 pei 
ton tariff valuation with an increase of S5 per cent, you get Bs, 29 lakhs 
which, added to our 10 lakhs odd, makes about 40 lakhs. Those figures will 
give you the approximate proportion of our trade to the total. 

Mr. Kale,—Yon have tried to make out that there would be an increase 
of price to the consumer in India if protection is given. I want to find 
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■out hov the price d keroeine viD be determined and for this reason it is 
necessary to know what are the sources of the supply of keroeine and how 
the prices are determined in the market to-day. • 

.Vr. Whitney—A& far as I can give it you, you can take our share of the 
. trade as approximately 24 po- cent. 

■ Mr. Kale.—It there any attempt in the keroaine market to combine for 
fixing the price? 

Mr. Whitney —To my knowledge, absolutely none. There is competition, 
of the hottest kind. 

Mr. Kale. —If there is competition is it not possible that the increase in 
price on account of protection of the tinplate industry may have to be 
borne, partly in any case, by kerosine companies? 

.1/r. Whitney. —I am unable to tell you what the future has in store but 
I believe that we should have to include such increased costs in our selling 
prices. 

Mr. Kale. —That is only possible if there is a monopoly, but if there w 
competition, as you say there is, then the Companies which are supplying 
kerosine to India will compete among themselves and in that case they will 
have to bear a part of the increase? 

Mr. Whitney. —I am not qualified to give you an answer as to what the 
future will bring for us beyond that we shall probably have to add to our 
selling prices on tinned oil if the duty comes on. 

Mr. Kale. —Would you be able to do that where there is the other 
possibility, viz., of competition as you say there is? If there is no competi¬ 
tion, of course, it is easy to pass the increase on to the consumer. 

Mr. Whitney. —The fact that there is competition is evidenced by the fact 
that most of the competitive keroaine is sold to-day at annas 9 below our 
price. 

Mr. Kale. —There is a feeling in the country that the price of kerosine 
in India is a sort of a monopoly price, that there is an agreement between 
the kerosine companies and that they try to impose their price on the 
public. 

.Mr. Whitney. —I am absolutely unqualified to speak on that because I 
have no idea. I sell at the rates at which I am instructed to sell. The 
prices are fixed at Home. 

Mr. Kale. —Are you aware of the large dividends that are paid by some 
of the Oil Companies? 

Mr. Whitney. —I know nothing of the dividends of the other Companies. 

Mr. Kale. —It is sometimes 20 to 25 per cent., have you noticed? 

j¥r. Whitney. —I have never followed the dividends of the Burmah Oil 
Company or the Asiatic. 

Mr. Kale. —Have you any objection to telling me what your own 
Company pays? 

Mr. Whitney. —I cannot tell you exactly, but I think it works oi>t to 
16 per cent, per year on the par value of the sWck. 

Mr. Kale. —I was putting this question to you only to find out whether 
there was not a margin of profit which thp companies were making out of 
which a part of the increase in price might be borne. 

Mr. Whitney. —I do not know what the profits of our business are in 
India; that is handled by our head ofifioe. 

Mr. Kale. —^Are you aware whether your company at any time opposed 
protection to the American Tinplate industry in the past on the same ground 
■on which it is opposing protection in India? 

Mr. Whitney.—^That happened long before my day. I know nothing 
about it. 

Mr. Sole.—How many years’ standing has your Company got? 

Mr. Whitney _60 years. , 
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Mr. Kale .—So that the Company was certainly in a position, if it wanted 
to do so, to oppose protection in America P 

Mr. Whitney.~I do not know. 1 presume that they were in such a 
position, but whether they did or not, I do not know. 

Mr. Kale .—It would have been very interesting to know whether your 
Company put up a fight on behalf of the consumers in America as it is 
partly doing to-day in India. 

Mr. Whitney .—I cannot tell you anything about that. 

Mr. Mather .—You make your own tins ahd so do the Burmah Oil Com¬ 
pany. Are there any other companies in India making their own tinsP 

Mr, Whitney. —Yes, Asiatic Petroleum and Indo-Burma. 

Mr. Mather.—Where do you make your tins? 

Mr. Whitney .—At Budge Budge, Karacly, Madras, etc. 

Mr. Mather .—At each distributing centre you have your own factory to 
make these tins? 

Mr. Whitney. —Y'es. 
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No. 95. 

Mr. G. Pilcher. 

WRrrTEN 

Stafeiiient I.—Itepresentation from Mr. G. I'dchcr, fo the Tariff Board, . 
dated 3rd November 1923. 

The Tariff Board was appointed by the Government of India on the reoom- 
meijdation of the Indian Fiscal Commission. It is engaged in an inquiry 
as to the desirability of according protection to the indigenous steel industry 
in India. It is my object to voice, however inadequately, not the view of any 
particular, specific, interest as to the merits of the exclusion of imported 
steel and the encouragement of the Indian steel manufacturer but rather the 
mean of the opinion which, in the Calcutta economic watershed at least, 
results from blending the views of all the many conflicting interests involved 
in a proposal to place a tax on imported steel. The ascertaining of this 
general, average opinion was, I take it, the task which the Fiscal Commission 
desired to see assigned to the Tariff Board. The criterion which the Com. 
mission supplied for the Board’s guidance in the case of difficult claims- to 
protection was to the effect that the concession of protection " should result 
in a net economic advantage to the country.” In the case of basic industries 
the decision, in the opinion of the Tariff Commission, should rest ‘‘ rather 
on consideraions of national economics than on the economics of the parti¬ 
cular industry. The Fiscal Commission spoke in its report of a Tariff 
Board of unimpeachable integrity and impartiality, upon which will bo laid the 
“ duty of sifting with the utmost care the claims of industries to protection 
and insisting that the necensHy of protection should be fully proved.” The 
Commission predicated ” perfect frankness and lucidity ” in the statement 
of the case for and against the protection of branch of Indian industry, “ so 
that the public may be in a position to form its own judgment.” It detoanded 
that, if and when any modification of the tariff occurred, such modification 
should be “in the interests of the country.” The practical problem, the 
Commission said, was to devise a stimulus which wouhl bring in the end “ a 
gain ” to the country as a whole greater than the immediate “ loss.” It 
deprecated the exclusion of imported coal on the ground that such exclusion 
would not be in the interests of ” the country as a whole ” and it stipulated 
that initial mistakes should “ not be perpetuated at the cost of the " com. 
munity.” Protection was to be discriminatingly employed along the lines 
indicated in the report and the Commission defined indiscrirninato protection 
a.s being such protection as “ would entail a sacrifice out of proportion to the 
results.” Thus the attention of the Board was specially directed by the 
Commission to the necessity for striking a,balance between the claims of 
interests which, as the Commission clearly foresaw, and admitted, might 
conflict; and, in general, for striking a balance bctiveen good and evil, gain 
and loss. Where the issue was in doubt, the controlling factor in the Board’s 
decisions was to be always the consideration of tHe yctirral good rather than 
the claims or ambitions of a particular interest. 

For the estimation of the net effect likely to bo produced, on balance, on 
the country’s industry and trade by any given economic departure Calcutta 
affords an unique point of vantage and one which justifaes its claim to be 
treated with consideration and respect. A great port of entry and departure 
and of the entrepdt trade, it provides the machinery for the movement of 
two-fifths of India’s entire foreign commerce. Its share of that commerce 
is valued annually at some two hundred crores of rupees. To the Customs 
receipts of the Government of India yielding 66 per cent, of Indian Eevenue 
under “ Principal Heads,” Calcutta yielded 16 crores, out of 42 crores shown 
in the revised Budget of 1922-28. Within the economic watershed immediately 
served by Calcutta are situated the whole of the country’s jute mills and 
presses employing some 360,000 workers and practically the whole of its 
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collieries employing some 220,000 persons. Together those two industrie* 
alone provide enjployment for nearly jone-third of the entire total (1,760,000) 
of India's organized industrial workers. In addition Calcutta has within 
her immediate sphere of influence the whole of the partially industrialized 
tea industry with its 800,000 employees and—in workshops such as Jamalpur, 
Kharagpur, Lillooah and Kanchrapara—nearly one-third of the railway workers, 
numbering 160,000 who, after the cotton, jute and coal industries, contribute 
the fourth largest quota to the Body of India’s industrial labour. Further, 
in the now extremely varied yards and workshops devoted to the furnishing 
of the port and the production of railway wagons, of agricultural, colliery 
and textile machinery and implements, of cotton yarn and piece-good^ of 
paper,- of tanned hides, leather and boots and shoes, of kerosine and petrol 
tins, of spare parts for the motor and other industries, of building materials, 
of flour, l)iscuits. milled rice and (diemicals (Jicrc are to be found within the 
Calcutta sphere of economic influence a large proportion (between 160,000 and 
2O(l,t)O(0^ of the luiscellaneous workers who, with the cotton, jute, colliery and 
railway operatives compose India’s all too slender resources in industrial labour 
and experiences in industrial labour and experience. Of India's 1,760,000 
industrial workers nearly one-half are concentrated within a radius of two 
hundred miles of Calcutta. (With the variety and numerical strength of the 
industrial employees in the old Bengal Presidency may be contrasted the 
position of the Bombay Presidency where, apart from 280,000 workers in cotton 
mills and presses, only 90,000 persons are officially recorded as in industrial 
employment.) The capital which formed an indispcnsible preliminary to the 
employment of the workers in the Calcutta industrial sphere was raised in 
Calcutta. Its supreme direction is still vested in this city in the hands of 
managing agencies which are themselves constantly engaged on tasks of 
commercial adaptation, adjustment and reconciliation which demand skill no 
• less delicate than that which the Tariff Board is now itself asked to display. 
A single Calcutta agency firm may be engaged at one and the same time in 
several, or indeed many, of the following tasks : the management of collieries, 
jute mills and tea gardens, of works concerned with the production of 
machinery for the jute mills and collieries and of electric current for the 
latter, of saw mills which are engaged in the production of materials for 
utilisation in the tea trade, of cement, lime and stone quarries and manu¬ 
factories contributory to the building trade, of a constructional department, 
of a boot and shoe manufactory, of a system of wholesale labour supply, of 
large i.p-coimtry zemindarics. of light railways directly tajeping the agricultural 
wealth of vast areas, and the attendant import and export business, river 
equipment and so forth which is the natural concomitant of the possession 
of a total labour roll extending sometimes into the hundred thousand. Such 
firms—and there are several, the variety and magnitude of whose operations 
ilkssume very large dimensions—present a microcosm of Indian industry and 
trade as a whole. For economic purposes each of them is India in petto and in 
the detailed architecture of their combined interests there may be seen in 
operation the thrusts and pulls and stresses which arc' at work in the greater 
fabric of India’s trade and industry. At the present moment, on a super¬ 
ficial view at least, the colliery interests of such a firm appear to demand 
protection from an invasion of foreign coal. (I am for the moment referring 
exclusively to the narrow interestb of these concerns viewed strictly from the 
point of view of the balance of gain and loss in their sale returns.) The 
interests of its paper factory perennially demand protection from foreign 
competition both in price and quality which, under normal conditions, no 
Indian paper factory has yet been able to withstand. Equally emphatically 
its saw-mill and boot and shoe interests appear to demand protection against 
the Venesta three ply box or the product of the Northampton factories. .On 
the other hand, its jute interest" are possibly—though doubtfully—neutral 
in the contest over the protectionist principle. Presumably raw jute will 
always make good its entry into foreign markets, although even by the jute 
trade there are dangers to be faced in the event of the adoption of any 
protectionist procedure by India, namely, that restriction of imports, by 
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ioioiug up exohwge, ma;^ place aetioua difficulties in the wa; of foreign bu;eie 
or that retaliation against India's manufacturers of jute bags and cloth ma;, 
follow in the wake of India’s tarifl aggression against forei^ steel or hardware 
or motor-cars. More decisively in favour of complete freedom of foreign im¬ 
portation are the interests of firms such as I have described which are con¬ 
cerned in the erection of buildings or the manufacture of machinery in this , 
country. For successful competition with foreign contractors or indentors 
from abroad it is essential that all the raw materials of such operations shall 
reach the Indian domiciled firm at the lowest competitive price, o.i.f. Both 
from abroad, and within India itself, the competition—as those who know 
anything, for example, of the building trade in Calcutta, or the provision of 
colliery plant in the coal-fields, will agree—the competition is ruthless. 
Yet it is to be observed that the conflict of immediate interests ealbiled l^the»i 
operations of a single agency firm in Calcutta is far from being limited to 
considerations based merely on the probable maintenance of sales or output. 
General considerations of the stability or fluctuation of exchange may vitally 
impair all calculations of ultimate profit or loss whiidi are based merely on the 
apparent cheapness or dearness of raw or finished materials. There is to-day 
in Calcutta scarcely a firm but regrets the acce-ss of feverish prosperity in 
India's export trade which raised the exchange value of the rupee to 28. IM. 
in February, 1920. Nor are there many firms but regret the impulse imparted 
to dreams of manufacturing expansion in India by the relative cheapness of 
machinery and constructional costs which followed in the wake of that move¬ 
ment of exchange. Similarly the mature judgment of the composite trading 
body, is conditioned by considerations of the efficienc.y and adequacy of the 
country’s railways and ports. The export trade in Indian coal was destroyed, 
perhaps beyond recovery, by the inadequacy of railway facilities in 1921. 
In the previous year the outward trade in oil seeds was damaged by the 
same cause and cargoes of inward produce intended for up-country were in 
some cases returned to their port of origin for the same reason. Considerations 
of the temporary potentialities of the Indian labour supply in any given area 
may similarly deflect a firm’s judgment and commitments, while such factors 
ns the course of the money market, the burden of taxation, the absorptive 
capacity of the consuming markets and even the economic health and political 
contentment of the masses are never absent from the calculations of those 
responsible for framing a successful trading policy. Upon these broader 
considerations the attitude of a multiple trading concern towards a specific 
and particular trading departure may, in the ultimate issue, often fiepend. 
Hence some synthesis of all its multiple interests must always be attained 
if disaster is to be avoided. Some such synthesis of India’s iutere.sts lus u vis 
the demand for the protection of the indigenous steel industry appears to be 
imperatively necessary at the present moment. There seems to be a teal 
danger lest the general good may be subordinated to the clamant appeals of 
interests unduly obseased by considerations* of only temporary or partial or 
local validity and blind to broader motives of Indian policy. I propose first 
to enumerate some of the not inharmonious, though multiple, industrial and 
trading interests, which demand consideration ,in an effort to create that 
balance sheet of Indian profit and loss which the Tariff Commission postulated 
as the necessary preliminary to the protection of steel or any other manufacture.' 
Thereafter I propose briefly to advance somd of the more general considerations 
affecting the economic stability of the country which must, in the opinion 
of experienced observers, condition—and possibly preclude—the acceptance 
of the specific proposals for the protection of its steel industry which have 
recently been placed before the Tariff Board. 

The port of Calcutta—that is to say, the receiving and distributing machinery 
controlled by the Port Commissioners,—is, strictly speaking, itself a great 
industrial concern, still in process of development and still'the prey of the 
economic competition maintained by its principal rivals. Dockyard employees 
^ubhe and private) -ere shown in the last abstract as exceeding 10.000 in 
Bengal while shipbuilding and allied engineering works gave employment to 
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11,600. The t&sk oi attracting shipping to the Hooghly has involved from 
6rst to last a bloc^ ijrpenditure on land, works, etc,, which to-day stands at 
approximately 20 crores. Large developments are even now in progress at 
the riverside jetties and the King George’s docks, the object of the creation of 
which is the self-preservation of the port by the maintenance of its efficiency, 
and the postponement of the date, dreaded in the ca.se of every industrial 
undertaking, when capital already invested shall in any sense becomes a 
wasting asset. Since the date of the commencement of the war enhancements 
of port dues have been necessitated by increased costs of materials and of 
labour and, in a measure, by fluctuations of tonnage using the port due to 
variations in the prosperity of various staple trades, whether import or export. 
As regSrds the actual manipulative part of this importing and exporting 
machinery of the port of Calcutta the most obvious fact is that its chief 
component is steel. In the port itself all structural work is necessarily heavy. 
Where erection on steel piles has been found necessary some 70 per cent, of 
the total' outlay on buildings may be ascribed to their steel constituents. 
Where, as in the case of the import and export sheds at the new docks, 
construction on solid ground is possible, some fifty per cent, of cost must 
still be assigned to the same item. In the construction of the four new 
riverside berths at Garden Reach no less than 31,777 tons of constructional 
steel were utilized. Even at the present costs of steel (some £11 per ton 
c.i.f.) and at the present tariff rate of ten per cent, ad valorem the import 
duty payable on the steel utilized in this single item of port constructional 
work would amount to £35,000 while, under the prohibitive Tariff on foreign 
steel demanded by the Jamshedpur interests, the duty charges would amount 
to some £116,000, or a surcharge of £80,000 over present rates. In the case 
of the King George’s Docks now under construction and due for completion 
in 1927 or 1928 it is estimated that the price paid for constructional steel, 
excluding duty charges, will approximate to 50 lakhs. In the over-all cost 
of those docks (6'29 crores) further large expenditure will be involved on cranes, 
lock gates, etc. Should it be found impossible to restrict the influence of the 
proposed protective tariff to steel only—as contrasted with machinery—the 
increment in the over-all cost of the new docks, would be rendered even more 
considerable than is apparent from the figure given. Nor is the outlay of the 
port authorities on steel limitated to their constructional outlay. It bulks 
large in their expenditure oh service vessels, on their shipbuilding yard and 
OP their repair shops. From the foregoing it is clear that all proposals for the 
protection of the indigenous steel trade in this country arc calculated 
to increase the cost of maintenance and new construction in the port 
of Calcutta and enhance both the kh;k values of the existing plant and 
the sum annually set aside against its depreciation and replacement. To that 
extent bU such proposals retard the constructional development of the port 
and must contribute to the further enhancement of port dues which are already 
(e.p., in the temporary extinct trade in export coal) by no means a negligible 
factor in checking the resistance offered by Indian-produced commodities 
to their foreign competitors. In eases such as that now presented by the 
competition of Natal coal with, the Bengal commodity in Bombay the difference 
of a few annas more or less in the over-all transport costs per ton of Bengal 
coal may go some way to turn the scale in favour of the foreign as against 
the Indian product. On differential freight charges of a few annas, or at 
most a rupee or two. per ton may turn the success or failure of a particular 
Indian industry in the whole foreign branch of its trade. Its success in that 
branch of its trade may involve for the ports, the handling of many hundred 
thousand tons of additional merchandize per annum and the berthing in the 
port of many additional ships per month. Conversely the failure of a single 
industry in a single branch of its foreign activities may have proportionately 
adverse effects on the port. In 1920-21, when Bengal’s coal exports were 
1.142,608, vessels clearing from Calcutta numbered 720. tonnage 2,226.000. 
In 1922-28, when coal exports had shrunk to 97,624 tons, vessels clearing from 
Calcutta numbered 492 fl.762,000 tons,). In such' a case not merely is the 
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trade itself damaged and the prosperity of the port injured but injury is 
sustained also by all those who, from contraetors of bunker sjipplies upwards, 
are connected with the shipping industry. 

Unfortunately the potentially adverse efiects of high steel prices on the 
development and maintenance of the country’s ports do not begin and end 
-with structural considerations. Of the imports entering the country through 
'the port of Calcutta in 19-22-23 no less than 28 per cent. (23 crores) were 
-referable (under value) to the headings Metals and ore (chiefly iron and steel), 
Machinery and mill-work. Bailway plant, and Hardware. Indian imports as a 
whole present similar results. Out of a total importation for the whole of India 
in 1921-22 valued at Bs. 280 crores, no leas than 81^ crores, or between one- 
third and one-fourth (in value) was supplied by machinery (35^ crores), iron 
and steel sections (21 crores), Bailway plant ('19 crores), and hardware (6 
■ crores). Specially noteworthy is the fact that these particular imports re¬ 
presenting as they do the demands not of the “ consuming ” classes but 
rather the capital expenditure of the great industries, are less sensitive to 
’ general economic depression than are the other principal items in the import 
list. Thus, while cotton importations declined from 36 per cent, of the 
pre-war total to 21 per cent, of that total in 1921-22, the combined iron and 
steel and machinery and hardware groups rose from 17 per cent, pre-war 
to 23 per cent, in 1920-21 and, in 1921-22 31 per cent, of India’s total 
importation. In each of these items—which comprise three of the five largest 
elasaified contributions to India’s import trade—steel bulks heavily and the 
effect likely to accrue to the trade of the porta from a prohibitive tariff on this 
great section of the foreign trade of the country must be considered in any 
attempt to assess the claims to preferential treatment of the Indian steel 
industry. 

By the advocates of exclusion it is constantly assumed that the imposition 
of heavy Tariff duties on foreign steel—or, indeed, on anv foreign commodity— 
will increase, or at least stabilise, the Customs revenue of the central Govern¬ 
ment and do the ports no harm. Even by the Tariff Commission it was 
aoparently assumed that the imposition of customs charges on radway 
deliveries for the State railways, although it would reduce the T'rofits of 
those railways, w-ould lie unimportant from the point of view of Imperial 
finance because the loss to the Bailway Department would be made good 
under the heading of Customs. From the point of view of the administra¬ 
tors of ports and Customs it cannot be too clearly emphasized that the 
object, and the effect, of protective tariffs—if they are in any sense to produce 
the results anticipated from them—is to exclude imported goods. To the 
extent to which the tariff on steel is successful the inward tonnage utilizing 
the ports must tend either to arrive in ballast or to decrease in quantity and 
the Customs receipts from the schedules under discussion must decline. 

, XTnless the deficiency is made good by new branches of importation there 
must ensue a change in the proportion of export and import hills available 
whereby the country’s foreign exchange must ultimately be affected to a 
degree which it is difficult to anticipate hut which, if the disturbed balance 
of exportation remains excessive, must operate teethe further disadvantage 
of the ports and to the ultimate detriment of the exporting community. 
This, in India, is composed in the main of the agricultural classes number¬ 
ing over 200 millions to the predominance *of whose claim to economic 
consideration the Indian Fiscal Commission made frequent allusion. 

To India’s imports at the present time cotton manufaictnrers contribute 
(1921-22) 21 per cent, in value and the iron and steel machinery, railway 
and hardware group 31 per cent. The decline of the former under the 
influence of protection—artificial, in the shape of duties, and (piasi-natural, 
in tHe shape of high producing costs in Europe—has been prodigious in 
volume and its significance for the ports and the country’s trade has been 
concealed only by the high money values temporarily prevailing. The 
number of yaj-ds of piece goods imported in 1921-22 was 1.079 millions as 
■compared with an importation which, in,1913-14 amounted to 3,158 millioni, 
ft)!,. III. ? Z 
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The ultimate effect ot that reduction on the inward freight market and on* 
supplies of outw^ard freight has been considerable and is likely to become- 
more so. If the tendency towards the reduction of importation is now to- 
be deliberately' extended by means of hostile tariffs charges on that large 
section of the country’s foreign trade in which steel is either the sole or 
the rnain constituent the possible consequences demand serious considera¬ 
tion in advance. Together, cotton piei'e goods and the iron and steel 
gro\ip constitute more than one-half of India’s total importation. Since 
the Sixties of last century India’s foreign' trade has been slow'ly and 
lahorionsly^nurscd upwards from a value of less than 90 crore.s until to-day 
it exceeds 500 crores. Throughout that long period of nearly sixty years the 
duties on iron and steel and machinery at no time exceeded five per cent., 
while for forty years they either entered the country free or at a nominal 
duty of I or lij per cent, mi valon'm, 'Ehe same j>olK-y w.ns deliberately 
pursued in regard to cotton manufactures, wdth the result that these two 
great classes of importation became in a sense the exchange medium whereby 
the world paid India for the major fraction of her growing volume of 
exports, compo.sed mainly of foodstuffs or raw materials. 'Ihese importations 
formed, too. the economic magnet by whi.di tonnage was attracted to and 
retained on the trade routes to India. On the basis of the prosperity reflect¬ 
ed in the growth of her foreign trade India’s population, mainly in the 
agricultural sphere, underwent a large expansion. It is possible that, 
granted a marked diminution in the bulk of India’s importation, the world 
would for a time still insistently demand her exportations of jute, raw 
cotton, hides, grains and, ultimately, even iron and steel. It is even 
arguable that, in time and at long last, the creation in India of factories 
devoted to the production of steel and machinery would, tlirougli the promo¬ 
tion of general prosperity and a higher standard of living, create a new 
and alternative demand for foreign importations, which would more than 
take the place of those now in danger of being destroyed, llnfortiinately 
that vision relates to the future. It involves complex assumptions regarding 
the ultimate competence of jiidiaii labour and the expansive capacity of 
the country’s social system w-hicli need separate discussion. .At the present 
time India has to face the fact that through her import trade she must make 
provision for the foreign payment to her of a bill for her own exported 
commodities which annually verges on 2.50 crores. If slie fails to do so it 
can only he at the ultimate expense ot her export trade and at the cost 
of endless suffering to the agricultural masses wlio, in a very literal sense, 
have been the creation and offspring of the ofauiomic policy which it is 
now proposed to .subvert (Sir Robert Gift'en’s figure for the population ol 
India in “ 181.')—21 ” was 1.86.()(X).000. The official figure for 1872 was 
206.000,000 and for 1011 315,000,000 since increased to some 320,000,000). 
The permanent redaction of importation in the iron and steel and machincr) 
group on a scale parallel to tlujt observable of late years in the cotton piece- 
goods section would result (more especially if accompanied in the export 
trade by a rapid expansion dt iron and steel despatches) in the creation 
of a balatiice of trade so “ favourable ” to India—but in reality so excessive 
as against importing countries—that a high rate of exchange, involving a 
further reduction of the world’s already restricted buying power, would 
become all but inevitable. The sufferers would be the producers, manufac¬ 
turers and exporters of India's* agricultural output and semi-manufactured 
goods. Neither to the 96,000,000 agricultural workers in the districts, to 
their dependents exceeding 100,000,0(X), nor to the large population depen¬ 
dent upon the ports would any compensatory satisfaction a&riie from the 
fact that commodity prices in the iron and steel and attendant industries 
were rising againist them and that a few thousand factory einployee.s weir 
receiving good wages in Bihar and Orissa. . 

As is remarked by the compiler of the “ Review of tlie Trade of India 
in 1921-22,” the country's imports of iron and steel, machinery and 
railway materials themselves represent capital expenditure. They arrive in 
India not in response to the ephemeral demands of day to day or month to 
month consumption (compare the ofher two principal items in the imports- 
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tion list, namely piece goods and sugar) but to satisfy the necessities of 
the great constructive utilities and industries which, direction or indirectly, 
are themselves responsible for the maintenance of the trade of the ports 
in an external direction. “ It seems regrettable,” writes Mr. Ainscough in 
his able and impartial report on the conditions and prospects of trade in 
India (1922) ” that at a time when India requires such large quantities of 
structural steel to make good the depreciation during the war and to build 
up her nascent industries, the cost of steel—the raw material of almost all 
industries-—should be artificially raised as a result of import duties,” Mr. 
Ainscough is hero referring to the existing Customs taxation imposed for 
revenue purposes. Of all these public utilities and industries the first in 
importance is obviously the railways. The problem of the precise influence 
likely to be exercised on railway development by a permanent increase in 
the cost of steel, and sooner or later, of every commodity into which it enters, 
is one for expert and detailed presentation to the Tariff Hoard. I confine 
myself to drawing attention to the fact that in 1921-22, for the first time 
in tlieir recent history, the railways of India, in which are invested 615 crores 
of public money (necessitating an annual interest payment of over 20 crores) 
showed a nett loss after payment of interest, provision of sinking fund, 
etc., of nine crores. A loss of crores again appeared in the following 
year. This year receipts arc disappointing and final receipts are expected 
to be below the actuals of 1922-23 altliough something is being saved on 
the debit side of the account by restrictions of expenditure the wisdom 
of which is by no moans certain. Losses made )).v individual railways in 
1921-22 were; North Western, 4 crores; (1. I. P. l\\ crores; Eastern Bengal, 
881 lakhs; M. and S. M. 61 lakhs, and 0. and B. 261 hikhs. In 1922-23 
the loss on the N. W. H. was again at 21 crores, on the (1. T. P. at 90 lakhs 
and on the E. B. Railway at 62 lakhs. Tlieso unsatisfactory working 
results, as contrasted witli the steadily developing prosperity of the period 
ended in 1914, were attributed mainly to the all round increase in construc¬ 
tional and running costs, although admittedly the parallel increase in the 
number ainl cost of personnel was an important factor also. Of 606 crores 
of State railways capital which were suhjo<-ted to analysis by the Inchcape 
Committee 180 crores were invested in vState-workod lines and 425 crores in 
those at present operated by the Companies. Of the entire total 242 crores 
is debited to expenditure on construction of linos and works, 111 crores 
to rolling stock, and crores to stores. In addition 224 crores represent 
” liability for purchase of main lines.” Eroni those figures it is difficult to 
assess the proportion of railway outlay, capital and recurring, in which 
steed plays a predominant part, ft is clear, however, of the total railway 
expenditure from capital and from revenue allotted for renewal purposes, md 
le^is than one-half is likely to he affected by a permanent tariff charge on 
for^^gri steel and—its inevitable concomitant if the purpose of the tariff 
is to he realized—a permanent tariff charge on imported machinery. At 
the present time capital railway expenditure amounts to 30 crores ol rupees 
per annum uncter the Acwortli programme. Under the heading of renewals 
from revenue the total expenditure should, for this and next year, he some 
nine crores. Before the last Uaihvay Committee ihe Agent of the G. 1. P. 
Railway stated that an expenditure of 40 crores w-ould be necessary, on his' 
line alone, to restore the pre-war condition of efficiency. Some ascertain¬ 
able proportion of this outlay must he affected by a prohibitive tariff on 
foreign steel and T suggest that it is the Tariff Boaid’s vluty to afford the 
country the clearest possible indication of the annual monetary sacrifice 
involved to the taxpayers in any projected increase of duty. ^ [A faint 
indication of the increase in railway costs involved in any compulsion placed 
upon the Railway Board or the Companies to purchase in this country at 
the present time, with #16 steel tarifli standing at ten per cent., is afforded 
by the statement of the Railway Industries Committee that, on a purchase 
in India of 3132 railway wagons merely, the additional cost to the tax-pa.ver 
would have been approximately half a crore of rupees as compared with 
the cost of th*e imported commodity. Were still greater protection afforded 
to the indigenous steel industrv the disparity between foreign and Indian 
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prices would necessarily become more marked,] if only in view of the fact 
that the Indian manufacturers are-dependent on foreign sources of supply 
for no less than' eighty per cent, of their steel requirements. The retort of 
the steel interest naturally takes the form of an assertion that ultimately 
prices will fall despite the obvious fact that, for so long as the total Indian 
steel output falls short not merely of the total requirements of Indian con¬ 
sumption, but of the maximum variety of output demanded by those require¬ 
ments, for so long can the competing steel producers in India maintain 
prices at or just below the foreign competing level determined by the tariff. 
Yet the reduction of all forms of railway expenditure and the construction 
of new lines are the most urgent industrial necessities of the moment. 
Among the causes to which the Tata Company attributed the decline in 
its own profits is the enhancement of railway costs. Working expenses on 
the Indian railways rose from 29 crores in 1913-14 to 67 crores in 1922-23. 
The average cost of maintenance and renewal of existing lines per mile 
of permanent way rose from Rs. 1,035 in 1913-14 to Rs. 2,628 in 1922-23. 
The average cost of repairs and renewal both of locomotives and wagons 
rose above 200 per cent, per vehicle during the same period. The Inchcape 
Committee said: “ It is, in our opinion, not practicable to make any great 

increase in rates and fares without adversely affecting the trade of the 
country.” The Acworth Committee, like the Mackay and other Com¬ 
mittees before it, descanted on the hopeless inadequacy of India’s railway 
system to the country’s existing trade potentialities. The Industrial 
Commission saw in intensive railway development the only possibility that 
India would obtain the “ cheap supply of coal ” which it declared to be 
the “ fo>indation of future industrial progress in India ” and it declared that 
“ a cheap railway service is of nearly as great importance to industries 
as cheap machinery and it would be difficult to justify a high duty on 
railway materials, if it were likely to raise the cost of the railway service 
merely in order to protect the manufacture of raw materials in India.” 
India with its ,320 millions of population and its vast extent possesses 37,000 
miles of dine as compared with 3y,0(X) miles of line engaged in coping with 
the needs of Canada’s 8,000,000 inhabitants and 29,000 miles of line for 
Australia’s six millions. New construction will become imperatively necessary 
as soon as the existing 160 crore programme of rehabilitation is completed. 
The trade exigencies of the railway position are well illustrated by the fact 
that less than three years ago the then affluent Tata Iron and Steel interest 
was offering the Bengal Nagpur Railway a loan of four crores to facilitate 
more* rapid construction of new lines. At best the new capital requisite 
for the task of expansion will be obtained on the basis of five and a half 
or six per cent, interest now current for Indian loans in the city of London 
as compared with the basis of three or three and a half per cent, upon which 
much of the railways’ existing capital was obtained. If the country’s 
railways are not to become a wasting asset economy of outlay and expendi¬ 
ture is essential in every brancii of the replacement and renewals programme. 
If new capital is to b© raided on favourable terms for the much needed 
expansion the greatest economy of capital outlay is necessary. Nothing 
can be more certain than that, so long as railway deficits continvie the 
recurring costs involved iVi the raising of new capital will rise as against 
India. In view of these desiderata, essential as they are to the rehabilita¬ 
tion of both Imperial and prc^vincial schemes of taxation no less than to 
the progress of the country’s industries, the present is scarcely the idc;d 
moment for the adoption of a tariff policy which, whatever its ultimate 
benefits, must for years to come increase the cost of railway construction 
and maintenance. Considerations of the security of the taxpayers* past 
investment of 600 crores in the railway system should surely exercise a 
material influence when claims are made on behalf of a nascent industp' 
the private investment in whi''h still falls short of 20', and may never attain 
the limit of 100 crores. 

It is sometimes contended that, granted the payment of Customs charges 
by all the State-owned railways as recommended by the FiscaJ CbrnmiMion, 
the State will not lose seriously because what it takes out of its railway 
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toocket it will put into its Customs pocket. This contention illustrates the 
[fundamental fallacy underlying the Fiscal Commission’s assertion that, a 
fhigh Customs revenue being necessitated by the country’s financial exigencies, 
the Customs duties may well be of a protective character. Protective 
Customs duties are designed to exclude foreign commodities. If they are 
succe-ssful in their aim the State revenue from Customs duties declines 
pari pa88v with the growth of internal industries and interna] trade mono- 
.polies. For a time, it is true, tlie Imperial revenues would suffer h net 
loss not greatly exceeding the surplus profit accruing to indigenous steel 
interests from the higher prices paid for that fraction of State railway 
material derived from their factories. Ultimately, however, as the propor¬ 
tion of railway materials derived from indigenous sources of supply grew 
larger, the excess profit accruing to those sources would hecoine progressively 
larger wiiile the Customs receipts accruing to the State would hecome 
smaller and smaller until finally the whole loss represented by tho 
difference between prices before and after the imposition of a protective 
tariff would fall on the railway revenues—in other words on the Indian 
taxpayer and every industry utilizing the railways. 

To give concrete examples of the increased burden likely to accrue from 
the enhancement of taxation on the raw materials employed in the construc¬ 
tion of utilities is always difficult. An engineer of high reputation informs 
me, however, that the cost of the cantilever bridge of 15,000 foot span, 
140 feet wide the construction of which across tho Hooghly, at Howrah, 
is overdue, is likely to he enhanced to tho extent of from 30 to 35 lakhs 
if a prohibitive duty of 331 per cent is placed on raw steel merely, and 
by 50 to 60 lakhs of rupees if the duty is extended to fal)ricated steel. 
Such an estimate is of importance to the railway administration in a 
country which par excflhnco (although by an unfortunate necessity) is the 
land of railway bridges. T submit that a flood of light would be thrown on 
the direct cost to the utilities of tho countrv of the proposals for tho 
prohibitive taxation of foreign steel, if precise estimates were obtained 
of its iiicidenee not merely on the annual railway programme but on tli& 
following projects: — 

(a) the not yet matured, though most essential, scheme for a Grand 
Trunk Canal in Bengal: 

(h) tho scheme for a Caleutta tube railway originallv estimated to cost 
,£3.500,000; 

(r) the proposed East Indian Railway bridge across the Hooghfy at 
Rally; 

(d) the Sukkur Barrage scheme now being initiated at an estimated 
cost, under the existing tariff, of some 20 -cTores; 

(/) the third and latest of the hydro-electric schemes now undergoing 
development in tho Western Ghats to assist the promotion of 
which the Tata interest has recently acquired £1,750,000 from 
tho State Guaranteed and liondon loan market; 

(g) the Kliyher railway scheme, the rails ^of which are to be laid 

next year; and 

(h) in retrospect merely, of certain existing works such a.s the 

Hardiiige bridge across the Ganges. 

By such means a certainty of prospective loss will ensue which will be eloquent 

of the sacrifices necessary in order to secure the so called “ national ” 

advantages of a protective proposal. 

The probable reaction of the proposed tariff on the port of Calcutta 

regarded as the inlet and outlet for two-fifths of India’s foreign trade" 

valued at 200 crores has been briefly noted under the heading of port 
administration, foreign importation of steel and steel commodities, and 
railways. Of the export industries represented in the trade of tho port that 
concerned wilJi the handling of raw and manufactured jute is the largest—as, 
indeed, in 11*21-22. it was. in point of value, the largest of the itema 



contributory to India’s annual statistics of foreign trade. Bengal’s exports 
of raw jute were valued in 1922-23 at 21i crores. Her exports of manu¬ 
factured jute were valued in the same year at 40i crores. Together these 
Items constituted, in value, 55 per cent, of the outward trade of the province 
or 24 per cent, of the export trade of the whole of India, cotton following next 
With 19 per cent. Doubtless the export of raw jute, as of all other purely 
agricultural products, would be affected only in indirect fashion by an 
enhancement in the cost of steel. On the jute manufacturing industry of 
Bengal, on the other hand, the effect of steel taxation would be direct 
and immediate, as well as indirect. The capital invested in the 51 jute 
mills on the Hooghly exceeds 50 crores composed as follows: Ordinary 
fully paid capital, 14 croresj debentures, 4 croj'es^ preference shares, 
44 crores; reserves and other funds (the bulk of wliich at the present time 
is in liquid or semi-liquid state) 30 crores. Looms in the 51 mills niiiuber 
44.000 which,' at j>re-war costs of construction, must have involved the 
expenditure of some 26 crores of rujiees on buildings and machinery and 
at to-da,v’.s cost would involve the expenditure of sonife 40 crore.s on bnildings 
and machinery. At least one large mill, laid down when the price of 
materials ivas at its zenith, cost its promoters Hs. 20,0(H') per loom operated, 
as compared with tlie pre-war estimate of Bs. 6,000 per loom operated .ind 
to-day’s estimate of Rs. 9,000 per loom operated. 

In the jute trade it is, 1 believe, the custom, dir-tateil by long experience, 
to divide the value ot mill block into two shares—one-lhird of outlay heing 
assigned to buildings and two-thirds to machinery. Tlie total value of 
existing plant affected by any enhaiicenmnt ot steel costs may therefore 
be assessed at some 22 crores, or two-thirds of a sum midwoiy between 26 
aud 40 crores. It was, and I believe ronuiins, the ambition of the jute 
industry on the Hooghly to maintain a steady ten jier cent, inciease in 
the miniher of looms operating on the river. New construetion should 
therefore, given healthly conditions, be maintained in the region of 1,400 
new looms per aiiiinni. Calculated on the basis of the over-all cajiital 
expenditure now necessitated h.\ tlie erection of new nulls, namely Rs. 9.000 
per loom ultimately ojjeratcd, that rate of new construction would entail 
the annual expenditure of some Rs. 1 crores jicr miniim, of which twn-thirds, 
or 2;f crore.s, would he assigned to machinery inaiiily of st(*(4 conijro.sitioii. 
Since the war at least two plants have been laid down in India for the 
manufacture of this machinery. Granted the projiosed protection of steel 
these and all .such enterprises for the manufacture of jute mill macliiiier.r 
must necessarily lie aliorcled a proteetioii iil tlieir interests jirojiortioiiale lo 
that assigned to tlic steel industry or lie conijicllcd to clo-e down. 

To contend that, because the jute mill industry has ciijoyoU a prosperous 
decade, it should be taxed in its capital and replacement outlay in order to 
assist in the foundation of another industry, is, from the economist’s point 
of view, puerile. The Indias jute mill industry estahlislied itself in the 
teeth of advantages onjoced by Dundee—advantage's tlic eciuivalcnt nl those 
enjoyed, thanks to their long start, by the Lancashire cotton mills as 
compared with those of Bombay. Many of the earliest jute mill eornpanies 
wore reconstructed at gieat cost to tlihir jrroinotors and sume stood idle 
for years. As recently as 1912 the jute mill industry paid an American 
organiser a large fee to exaipine its then imperfectly organized industry 
with a view to acquiring, through his investigations, the secret of consistent 
profit making. It is open to serious question whether, during its earlier 
period of struggles, the natural advantages enjoyed by the jute piill industry 
were, in view of India’s then liackwaril condition, siijierior to those enjoyed 
to-day by the indigenous steel industry. After jieriods of fluctuating 
fortune success was eventually achieved by means of drastic economy of 
management, the husbanding of reserves, the training and nursing of labour 
derived from great distances and by trade combination. If war-time pros¬ 
perity played its part in the ultimate success of the jute industry the steel 
industry in this country can point, in the first decade of its existence, to 
equal prosperity under war conditions and to comparable profits during 
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the same period. These jute mills companies which were projected or 
constructed as several were—on the basis of machinery costs prevailing 
in 1919 and 1920 have only their own imprudence to than^ for their present 
position and their promoters recognize the fact and refrain from appealing 
to public charity now that their position is becoming apparent. It should 
be added tliat, secure though the fiduciary position of the mills undoubtedly 
is, the margin of profit on the four days’ working week lUiw prevailing is 
by no means such as to permit of the reckh'ss taxation of the industry in 
tlie interest df other capitalistic enterprises, especially if such taxation 
takes the form of a Customs duty on machinery and building materials 
whether necessitated by new construction or replacements. The position 
of the Bengal jute trade is good but the considerations of national economy 
urged by the Tariff Coinimssion suggest that its inherent soundness should be 
utilized in the interest of the inaintciiance of India’s foreign trade halunees 
rather than as the basis of economic experimentation in spheres with which 
it has no direct connection. 

As affording a concrete illustration of the effects likely to accrue to the 
jute industry from the taxation of steel and of machinery wherein steel is 
the main component I give the follouiiig cand'ully prepan'd sfati'^lies nf cons¬ 
tructional and otlicr costs involved in the outlay of a single group- Total 
capital subscribed Bs. fb'l-7,o(),(Ki0 (nmghly, 31 erores). Total original cost 
of bloc, rnucli of it obviously financed from accruing profits in Ibo course of 
development: Ks. 7,08,00,000 (sliglitly in excess of 7 erores). Total original 
cost ol macliinery Its. 3,04.00,000 (roughly 3- erores) Total ongtiial on>t 
of ’“leef-work in huildings GO) lakhs. On the basis of an annual allowance 
of five per cent, for depreciation, some 33 lakhs m now set aside annually 
from trading profits to provide for the deterioration of tliis jilaiit, of which 
amount more than half is on account of machinery and steel components 
of buddings. An easy calculation suggests the additional deduction from 
annual profits which would he entailed by any a<J vahiicin increase of the 
import duties on foreign steel and macliinery. Incidentally these figures 
suggest a caution against the assumption tliat the subscrihod capital of a 
suicecssfiil company necessarily affords an indication of the total capital 
involved in its operations and hcncc menaced by Tariff projiosals adverse 
to its prospects. Judged by the group of jute mills to which tlic above 
figiiTOs relate the total expenditure forming the basis of the operations of 
the 51 inte mills on the river llooghly is at lea‘'t double their subscribed 
and paid up capital. 

hi t'.drutta’s exportation in 19*22-23 the sc.'ond largest contnlnitorv item 
was te.i. 'riio total value of tea exports was 15 erores, or 13*3 pir cent, of 
f’nicutta's cxoorls in point of value and 7 ]>or cent of India's total exinnt 
trade. Tlie tea exports were iurnished by gardens po’^sesiing a rupiH* capi¬ 
talisation of 5 ('lores of lupi'cs (preleieuce and oidinary shaies) and resenes 
of 11 (rore^. and a large sterling capitalifcatioii. The Indian tea industiy, 
founded in 1S40, 1ms been responsible t )i- the r-••lam.iLbui or ‘-oi le 709,000 
anes from jungle and it gives employment to some 390,000 ))ersons. it 
‘'Upplios—in keen competition with Ceylon and ('hina—some )ids of the 
total t<*a importation of the Ibiited Kingdom, ^ilthough under stress of com¬ 
petition from the Jn\a ])roduoc it has recently lost its predominent position 
in the Australian market. Whilst the gcjneral progress of the industry has 
been steady and contiimous, it has suffered severe temporary setbacks. So 
recently ns 1920 a dividend was distributfuj by only 13 nijice companies out 
of 136 The record of tho sterling tea companies in that and the following 
year was equally deplorable. Every tea garden in Bengal and Assam is 
dependent upon machinery for the manufacture of its leaf and there appears 
t() be complete uiinnimity among its jironioters in resenting a prohibitive im¬ 
port duty on steel as a potential impost on their own ea[>ital and replace- 
niPiit outlay at a time when recovery is being laboriously achieved after a 
period of disastrous losses. At least one engineering concern, for long 
associated.honourably with the supply of tea manufacturing machinery to 
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the gardens, is threatened with heavy loss on its Indian investments in the- 
event of the imposition of a prohibitive tariff on steel. The only visibla- 
alternative to it^ severe penalisation is an increase in the tariff charges on 
such machinery as it exists to provide. The effect of such procedure on the 
tea industry would bo even more disastrous than the mere compulsion placed' 
upon it by a heavy steel duty to resort lor its requirements exclusively to 
European manufacturers. .iCCC 

In the list of Calcutta’s exports the semi-industrialised trades in jute and 
tea bulk large. They contributed in 1922-23 no less than 69 per cent, of 
the outward trade of the port in point of value. Of the other considerable 
items, in the list, namely, lac, grains, seeds and hides, contributing aranug, 
them over 20 per cent, of the port’s total export trade, all are “ agricultural ” 
in character and the same is, for the most part, true of the items which- 
together compose the remaining eleven per cent, of Calcutta’s foreign ex¬ 
ports. In the whole field of Indian exportation the facts are not dissimilar 
except that the jute and cotton trades supplied rospectir'fely (in 1921-22) 24 
and 19 per cent, of the whole (248 crores) followed by hides 12 per cent., 
seeds 8 per cent., tea 7 per cent., grains 5 per cent., and a miscellaneous 
remainder 2.5 per cent. 'The possible influence of dear steel on this colossal 
agricultural industry will demand consideration later. Meanwhile there calls 
for treatment an important trade, essentially Industrial in its aims and 
organization, which in the past has bulked considerably in the outward 
commerce of Calcutta and the inward commerce of Bombay, Aladras and 
Karachi, and which itself constitutes, together with iron and steel, an all 
important factor in the basic process of distribution. "An abundant and 
cheap supply of coal,’’ wrote the Indian Fiscal Commission, " is the found¬ 
ation of future industrial progress in India. . . . This is one of those 

cases in which we are convicted that the pi-oteclion ot the basic industry or 
raw material would not he to the advantage of the country as a whole. Cheap 
coal is essential to industry and we are not prepared to recommend any 
measures wliich will make coal dearer.” India’s coal supplies are derived in 
the main from the coal-fields in Bengal and Bihar and Orissa. In the five 
years preceding the war "India’s reliance on imported foreign coal was limited 
to an annual average of 427,000 tons or 230,00() less than the average annual 
exportation of Indian coal. In the same five years the average annual pro¬ 
duction of coal from Indian pits was 1.5} million tons, slightly less than which 
quantity was actually consumed in this country. The average value of a ton 
of Indian coal at pit’s head in the pre-war year was Its, 3-9. By 1919 the 
annual output of coal from the Indian pits ha,d risen to over 22} million tons, 
in part owing to the disappearance of competing foreign supplies—tho'C in 
1919 had fallen below .50,000 tons—hut in part also to the growing demand for 
coal proceeding from the railway and indigenous industries. Of the 
22,.500,000 tons produced in 1919' only half a million ton.s left the country. 
The large balance, pivs the insignificant foreign importation already men¬ 
tioned, went w'holly into domestic consumption. The result of the sceadily 
expanding demand was a considerable rise in average pit head prices fioin 
Rs. .3-9 in 1914 to Rs. 4-8 in 1919 and an alwiost panicky apprehension, now¬ 
here more prevalent than in afBcial circles concerned with railways an 1 indus¬ 
tries, of a .serious shortage of coal supplies in the near future. This ajipie- 
nension was emphasized by the inability of the railways, greatly imnaired as 
their efficiency and carrying capacity had become as a result of the war's 
depredations, to cope ivith the traffic demands both of a coal output enhanced 
by some 30 per cent, in six years and of an indigenous industry then showing 
apparent signs of rapid development. The immediate result was i stiff rise 
in the price paid for coal deliveries. Long term Railw^ay Board contracts 
provided for the average payment of from nine to eleven rupees fi r first class 
coal as compared with a third of that price before the war. The Deshargarh 
quotation in Calcutta which, at the opening of 1914, had stood ai Rs. 6-8 per 
ton and which still stood in 1919 at a similar figure, had risen in the early 
part of 1921 to Rs. 17-8. In Bombay the parallel rise—assist* I by a cent, 
per cent, increase in the pre-war freight charges of Rs. 5 per ton, Calcutta! 
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to Bombay—had been from Es. 16-8 to Es. 38. On the railways whose coal 
consumption in 1922-23 exceeded six million tons, or nearly one-third of the 
entire output of the Indian coal-fields, the result of rising prices is seen 
in the fact that the average cost per ton of coal utilized on the broad gauge 
railways rose from Es. 10-8 in 1913-14 to Rs. 16-6 in 1922-23 and on the 
metre gauge lines from Rs. 13-6 to Rs. 2.3-7 iier ton. In the present year 
the railways’ coal supplies, even allowing for an “ arbitrary cut ” of one 
crore of rupees on Agents’ demands, are estimated to cost 83 crores, as com¬ 
pared with a total cost at engine shed in 1913-14 of oi crores. As regards 
the small, new industrial concerns which, to the number of nearly one 
thousand, sprang up at this time in Bengal with a total authorised capital 
of 140 crores, it is certain that the enhanced cost of coal and the extreme 
difficulty of obtaining it played an important, it not a decisive, part in the 
fate of those companies, some three-fourths of which are now already dead or 
seriously moribund. Among the causes to which their decline of profits is 
attributed by the Tata Iron and Steel Company is to be found precisely 
this rapid enhancement of coal prices—in their case from Rs. 4-2 per ton 
in 1916-17 to Rs. 9-3 in October 1922—from which they in common with all 
other industiial undertakings suffered. 

Unfortunately high prices entirely failed to produce the effect on coal 
output which it was hoped that they would produce. Production fell away 
from the maximum of 22J million tons reached in 1919 to some 18 million 
tons in the following year, followed by a rise to 19,300,000 tons in 1921. 
Production again showed a slight rise in 1922 but a decline of raisings 
is now again said to bo evident. The decline in 1920 was explained 
in part by the deterrent effect produced on colliery raisings by wagon 
shortage and inevitable transit delays and in part by the deterrent 
effect produced on labour by political agitation and the enneessiou of higher 
wages. Writing in 1921 Mr. Ainscough asserted that the “ output of the 
Indian collieries had been steadily declining pnri passu with each advance 
in wages ” and that the “ essential industries ” of the country were suffering 
severely from curtailment of their normal supplies. The effect of this reduc¬ 
tion of output on domestic pi ices for coal was enhanced by a sudden revival 
of tbe foreign export tiailc in 1920 to a figure of 11 million tons valued at 
167 lakbs—the largest in the history of the Indian collieries. The extreme 
domestic .shortage led to a total official prohibition placed on the export of 
Indian coal (now, it is true, removed but still operative owing to high costs 
of production and transit to the cbiel sounes of foreign demand, namely, 
Ceylon and the Straits Settlements) and to the re-appearance, in Indian 
markets, on a scale never coiiteinplated since the eightie.s of last century, el 
foreign coal, Tbe importation .amounted in 1921-22 to 1,489.282 tons (of 
which Bombay took 1,116,001) tons) valued <it .578 lakhs of rupees (nearly 40 
ru|)ees a ton) and in 1922-2,3 to 881,810 tons valued at 309 lakhs of rupees. 
During the first six months of the current year foreign coal importations 
amounted to 337.2,58 tons valued at 94 lakhs Natal has been, and remains, 
a leading benofieiary of this Indian coal shortage, her imports amounting to 
339,000 tons in 1921-22, to 2.53,720 tons in 1922-2.3 and to 14,3,000 tons in the 
first six ihonths of the present year. 1’lie Unite,! Kingdom's share amounted 
to 700,000 tons in 1921-22 and ,500,000 tons in 1922-23 Of the dear imported 
coal the main consumers have been the Bombay mills—which, aided by a 7^ 
per cent, net protection against tlie foreign piece-goods manufacturer, have 
shifted the incidence on to the Tudiaii consumer of ]ueee-goods—and the 
railways, AUow.ance must be made for the utilisation of the dear imported 
coal in considering the figures of increased prices for railway coal quoted 
above. The inebeape Committee, from whose Report those figures are taken, 
mentions that in 1921-22 imported coal used on the G. I. P. Railway cost 
Rs,‘.52-76 per ton delivered at the engine shed as compared with Rs. 14-47 
per ton for Indian coal. Recently for Natal coal the Bombay mills have been 
paying between Rs. 26 and Rs. 29 per ton, whose sueeessful competition has 
been assisted by a special freight concession of seven or eight shillings a ton 
made by the Natal Government over its land lines. 
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The inability of the Bengal collieries to compete in Bombay at the prices 
mentioned is eloquent, however, of the unsatisfactory nature of the Indian 
eoal position at tbo present time. The price in Bombay before the war of a 
sea-borne Bengal coal superior in quality to that now arriving in Bombay 
from Natal was from Rs. 12 to Rs. l,j a ton. Pit head prices in the coal¬ 
field have trebled and, to a large extent at least, they reflect enhanced cost 
of materials, labour and overhead charges. Freight charges from the coal¬ 
field to the Cglqutta docks have risen some fifty per cent. Port charges are 
liighcr and the steamer companies’ freight rates (Calcutta to Bombay-Karachi) 
have risen Irom the iue-war figure of Rs. -i or Rs. 5 per ton to Rs. 10-8 or 
Rs. ,s!-0 (according (o Collector ot t■ustom^’ last rc|iort). Owing to the exi¬ 
gencies of their own iiiisatisfactoiy fiiiaiieinl position, the railways profess 
themselves eutin'Iy unable to restore the ]>re-war concession lor “ export ” 
coal and even the prosuect held out to them of a total sea-borne traffic 
exceeding d.OOU.orMI tons [ler annum for foreign and domestic ports leaves 
them adamant. It is to be noted that the problem of the success or failure 
of the Bengal .ollieries in their competition with fori*ign coal in Bombay 
turns on a difference ot at most Re. 1-8 a ton. (Iranted a flat rate railway 
freigl'.t of Rs. •J-'> a ton from all tlio coal-fields to the Calcutta doi'ks (as 
coranared with Rs. t-8 and Rs. uuw prevailing in the case of the two 
princinal fields) foreign coal would disapiicar to-morrow Iroiii the J.oni- 
bay market. This would operate to the great advantage of the fndian 
collieries—who would minh prefer a natural expansion of markets and out¬ 
put to the prcc.irions otfitid jnitronagc on wdiich their prices, and their 
limited p'o-pciitv sfiH laruoK depend-and of the In.Inn railway., ol the 
port ot thilcutta and ot the Bomliay incrchant. 

The official list of joint stock colliery companies at work in India on 
Jl.irch 31, 1921, included 25fi companies with a total authorized capital of 
10 croros. o| which s.mie ciorcs were |iaid n|i. The ri'scrvcs ot these com¬ 
panies amount to at least 7 croics fully oinplovcd in the procc.ss of develop¬ 
ment or ill iiroiiding hanking facilities, etc. concrete example taken from 
the statistics of a large operating group will host show the position of these 
eomjianios. Tlio group,, in qiicstion has an ordinary and fixed interest capital 
of 14S lakhs. From first to last it has exiioiided 4(1.5 lakhs on its block (ori¬ 
ginal cost). Of that hlock ( xpenditnrc, 123] lakhs was devoted to inachiiicrv. 
The total raisings in an ordinary year are in the vicinity of H million tons. 
Depreciation is allowe.l at the rate of ten per cent, on iirdinarv and 7\ iier 
cent, qn electrical machinery, calculated on original costs. The total depre¬ 
ciation to he provided from'working profits is therefore 12 lakhs, represent¬ 
ing some 115 annas per ton of coal raised. If the cost of replacing colliery 
machinery is to he artificially enhanced by serious tariff differentiations against 
foreign steel, block revaln.ation yill become necessary in the case of every 
colliery company, and concurrently with such revaluation, the depreciation 
allowances made from trading |)roi>pr will iieccssardy undergo enhancement 
A 331 pc cut. cnhr.mcment of replacement costs under the^ heading of 
machinery in the multiple concern described would entail an additional annas 
3*81 por ton on raising costs for depreciation alone, apart altogether from 
the purchase of machinery .'ior extensions, repairs and renewals' which, as is 
proved by the difference lictwcen total iiaid-np capital and total original cost 
of block, is alwavs in process. 

Of the precise effect likely to be exercised by high steel prices on capital 
development in the older coal-fields and in the vast new coal arens awaiting 
development it is difficult to speak with precision. The figures given above 
prove that ot total outlay on colliery development over a long term of years 
nearly one-third has in the past been devoted to the purchase of machinery. 
At the present time the proportion is growing. In the future it may 
increasingly larger. Costs of machinery and constructional steel are them¬ 
selves higher than ten years ago and no lesson of recent collie^ development 
in India is clearer than that large scale success can be won only by the large 
scale developmeut of mechanical processes in substitution for, Oi at least as 
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A supplement to, the increasingly unsatisfactory labour supply. No one in 
the coal-field believes that, for many years to come, it will be possible—quite 
apart from the question of cost—to rely on Indian steel •factories for all the 
multitudinous contributory details of cutting, hauling, winding and despatch¬ 
ing plants To rely at the present time on Indian steel for even a modicum 
of colliery requirements entails an infinity of delay, of waste and of exas¬ 
peration. Meanwhile colliery expansion in India must proceed and costs must 
be reduced unless the existing stagnation of railway and industrial develop¬ 
ment is to be prolonged indefinitely. As the Indian Fiscal Commission 
clearly saw, the colliery industry is “ basic ” to a degref' which is denied 
even to the railways and the ports, and much more to the steel industry. 
Steel can he procured from Europe with facility at prices which, at th'3 
present time, compare fa\ourahly even with pie-war prices and in the quan¬ 
tities demanded by India, whose consumption in a single year under the 
heading lion and Steel has rarely exceeded one million tons. On the other 
hand, India's coal consumption is already in the vicinity of 20,00(1,(KM) tons 
as compared with some 10,000,000 tons in 1014 and prices are at a level which 
imply the perpetual starvation of industries and of the domestic consumer 
and the imposition of an iiioislinate burden on the railua\s and general 
industry of the country, to say nothing of tlie fait that such jnicos facilitate 
the successful comjietition i\ith Indian coal of coal from ports some hundreds, 
or even tlioasands, of miles distant India, in the words of the Fiscal Com- 
ini''''i«m. needs .in “ abundant and clieap <upidy ol eoal " aho\e eyerv otiier 
industrial desideratum. Next in imporlanco to that necessity come> the 
need for railway (‘xjiaiisinn ami it is a peculiarity of the Indian problem that 
neither colliery .nni railway development is possible unless the two piocee.d 
in strict co-ordniatum with one another To retard or .jeopardise either of 
tli'Mii in the iiilen'sl <i! tin <l('\obipmcnt of a ia\v malmial. however import¬ 
ant, would he to defy the elear injiinciion given by the Fiscal Commission 
and to disregard the warnings as to the inadequacy of India’s coal supplies 
and transit facilities which have proceeded from so many first ela.^s niitho- 
rities during recent years. If India can once again ho assured of cheap and 
plentiful 1 ‘oal and elieap and adc(|nato railway iacilitie^. her economic liitiire 
is safe. S’-o far as concerns the material side of India’s equipment the time 
will tlien he fully ripe for the energetic development of mineral resources 
whoso large scale exploitation under existing conditions can apparently be 
achieved only at the cost of prodigious sacrifices to all pro-existing economic 
interests. 

In considering the effect on colliery development of the encouragement of 
the indigenous steel industry allusion must be made to the fact that the 
Tata Iron and Steel works are already utilizing one and n half million tons ()f 
coal ill the production of iron and steeb Apprehension undoubtedly exists 
in the coal-field as to t!ic cffV.-t <m coal ) ices of the dosing down of the 
Tata concern and the sudden “ duiipiiuc ” of its coal consumption on to 
the Indian market. Temporarily, the effect on prices would he serious from 
the jioint of view of the colliery interests altliougli it is not less certain that 
industry in general would stamj to profit l>y the fall T'ndouhtedly this is not 
the kind of “ developUKUit ” liy whuh it is d<*^iial>le to bring about that re¬ 
duction of fuel costs and railway maintenance wliicli Jiulian imlustry sadly 
needs. The ideal method is the provision of ample lailway and port facilities, 
ooudiK'ive to the devidopmeiit of new o<^al markets, the steady G\|iansion of 
coUk'I-.v o’ltiiut and the cliea])oning of raising co-’ts by the progressive utilisa¬ 
tion of labour-saving iirocosses. Hy sudi means the welfare of the coal in¬ 
dustry and of the consuming public wilt undergo iiarallel development. The 
svulden contraction of coal consumption, on the other hand, would involve ft 
benefit to a large fraction of the consumers at the expense of a smaller frac¬ 
tion. and of the whole colliery industry. In the general interests of the coal 
trade, however (no less than of the country’s industries as a whole), it appears 
infinitely preferable to face an immediate contraction of consumption hy 
14 million tons than to sanction a perpetual tax on colliery and ^ilway 
interests at the behest of a single enterprise—unless it can bo proved beyond 
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shadow of doubt that such eutorprise can speedily become self-supporting at- 
a negligible cost to the community. 

The return of large industrial establishments in India (1923) gives parti¬ 
culars of engineering works under at least four different headings. Under 
the heading Minerals, Bengal is exhibited as giving employment to 10,000 
persons (cf. 5,000 in the case of Bombay) under the sub-heading “ Iron and 
brass foundries.” Under the heading Transport, Bengal is shown as giving 
employment to 52,000 persons (cf. 38,500 in the case of Bombay) under the 
sub-headings dockyards, railway workshops and shipbuilding and engineer¬ 
ing works. Under the heading “ Process relating to new stone and glass,” 
Bengal is shown as employing some 4,000 workers (cf. Bombay, 1,100) in motor 
repair workshops.' Finally, under the lieading Miscellaneous, Bengal’s gene¬ 
ral engineering workshops are shown as giving employment to 21,d(X) persona 
(cf. 4,000 in the case of Bombay). In all these shops and in many others in 
the long miscellaneous list which of itself accounts for 85,000 industrial 
employees in Bengal the entire factory procedure depends upon the employ¬ 
ment of steel machinery. In many, if not the majority, steel is also the raw 
material of which the factory’s ultimate product is composed. By several of 
the latter class direct representations have been made to the Tariff Board 
with the abject of safeguarding their immediate trading interests in so far as 
those are affected by the prospect of dear steel. Special allusion is desirable, 
however, to the group of 24 ” engineering and metal works ” which find a 
place in the list of companies registered, and mostly operating in or near 
Calcutta. These companies possess a combined paid-up ordinarily capital of 
rather over 3 crores. Their reserves, if the old established concern of 
Jlessrs. Burn & Co. he included, exceed 2J crores. These companie.s (ex¬ 
cluding the few old established ones among them) arc of interest mainly as 
constituting, together with a considerable number of miscellaneous concerns 
spiead over the ivhole gamut of industrial activikv, the last visible token of 
one of the most amazing booms in company-jiroinotluri of which economic 
history has record, ffew flotations in this province in 1919-20 numbered 614 
a'ith an aggiegate authorised capital of 103 crore.s. In 1920-21 they num¬ 
bered 4.36 with ail aggregate authorised capital of ,36 crore.s. In Bombay new 
companies saw the light with a total authorised capital of 203 crores. In the 
two presidencies together liquid capital or jiroinises of liquid capital to the 
amount of £225,000,000 acre forthgoming in two years for the purpose of 
industrial development. The Bombay flotations included a largo number of 
bankings insurance and shipping projects framed often on the grandiose 
scale, which is the bane of economic development in the Western Presidency. 
The thousand new flotations in Bengal were mainly small industrial concerns, 
ivhicli aimed at the inten-ivc oni|)loyment of indigenous r.iw niaterials and 
the training and utilisation of indigenous labour, operating on modern 
principles with western machinery under foreign superintendence. For the 
most part the Bengal concerns--unlike many of those started in Bombay 
—either utilised their whole capital from the commencement or called it 
up before the futility of their efforts was realised. At the present time the 
great majority of the new miscellaneous flotations in Bengal are either in¬ 
curring a daily and weekly loss by their operations or have already gone 
into liquidation. To obtain an appreci.ition of the reasons underlying their 
failure the Tariff Board could scnrijply do better than invite as a witness one 
or other of the expert chartered accountants who are now everywhere engaged 
in the liquidation process. The Board would discover more tlia,(i one analogy 
between the present position of some of these companies and that of the Tata 
Iron and Steel Company. Possibly in every case the ciiusa coii.mn.s of the 
waste and disappointment resulting from the company hoom in India was 
the disproving of the notion entertained by the promoters that war-time prices 
would endure and that one of the chief factors in producing them, n.niiel^', 
•State supersession of the ordinary proceaies of economical distribution, would 
in some degree at least be permanent. War-time prices disappeared and the 
State itself was foreed back on to a policy of strict economy which rendered 
impassible its artificial support of the new eoncerns, many of which had been 
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troaght into existence through its direct encouragement. The new concerns, 
.although confronted by falling commodity prices and the absence of Gov¬ 
ernment orders, found themselves at the same time,the ptey of rising labour 
•costs, of greatly enhanced freight rates and of coal deliveries which were at 
once dear and uncertain. Money rates went against them when banking 
accommodation was desired and for many the high exchange rates of 1920 
■were alone sufficient to give them their quietus, A certain number survive, 
but generally speaking experience has shown that no degree of application or 
skill can enable a company, once launched, to triumph over fundamental 
mi.a'alculations as to the extent of its potential market, the cost of prodetion 
and the course of prices. Splendid machinery may have been assembled and 
first class experts have been engaged but both are to no purpose failing that 
direct correspondence between supply and demand which is the basis of all 
•successful trading. It is for this reason that the “ one man concern,” labo¬ 
riously developed from minute beginnings and expanded only in response to 
definite opportunity, so often shows a resistance to commercial depression 
which is greatly superior to that exhibited by the ready-made factory equipped 
according to the developed principles of Birmingham or Glasgow, It is to 
be observed that company failures in Beng,al have proceeded from causes 
some of which are identical with those whereto the Tata Iron and Steel 
■Comp.any ascribe their decline in profits and there is at least a primd facie 
case for inquiring whether the original calculations—or in the case of the 
Tata Company the calculations underlying the war-time .schenie.s for “ greater 
extensions ”—were not equally at fault in both cases. Of the numerous com¬ 
panies liquidated in Bengal, it is to be noted that rarely has the smallest 
effort been made to save them. By way of example mention may be made 
of company with a ten lakh capital and fifteen lakh block expenditure on 
some of the finest machinei-y ever brought to India. It has disappeared from 
the company list and I am informed that not a single offer of one lakh was 
forthcoming from a purchaser willing to operate it. The company’s aims had 
no correspondence with permanent Indian industrial and economic condi¬ 
tions—costs, wages, markets, transit facilities and so forth—and only practical 
desuetude and abandonment met the'case. Failing the certainty of ultimate 
achievement, accompanied by large rewards for intervening failure, the only 
economical policy was to “cut the loss ” and cut it quickly. The case is not 
materially altered whether the guarantors of the concern be a private com¬ 
pany or the tax-payers of a country. To justify industrial survival in such 
circumstances indisputable and independent expert evidence of the power to 
survive, and to survive under Indian conditions, is necessary. Meanwhile 
the sustained efforts now being made by the survivors of the industrial boom 
justify their insistence that no unnecessary additional burden shall be im¬ 
posed upon them at the dictation of an tuulertaking whose difficulties differ 
from their own in degree rather than in kind. A prohibitive duty on foreign 
steel, unaccompanied by a compensating duty on the products of these .small 
engineering firms, will go far to extinguish the last lingering hope that 
Indian industry may have derived some permanent incentive from the enor¬ 
mous outlay of capital during the period 1919-1922, 

Among the interests which must necessarily be influenced by taxation 
affecting the cost of a commodity which the Tata Iron and Steel Company 
•describe as the “ basis of our existing civilization ” and the “ raw mate¬ 
rial of all industries,” detailed mention* has still to be made of one, the 
greatest, namely, agriculture. The Indian Fiscal Commission spoke of its 
“predominant importance.” This it described as constituting the “out- 
standing feature ” of India’s present economic position. The Commission 
went further when it said that agriculture “ is. and must remain, the founda¬ 
tion of the economic life of India, and this not merely because it furnishes 
the livelihood of three-quarters of the population. Indian industries cannot 
flourish without a prosperous agriculture. Agriculture is largely the provider 
of the raw materials for industry and the Indian agriculturist will offer the 
main market for the products of Indian industries. Any form of protection 
therefore which would seriously affect the industry of agriculture would go 
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far to defeat its own object.” The Commission emphasized the fact that, at 
the cenaiis of 1911, the numbpv of poisons returned under tlie heading of 
ordiuary”cultivatori, farm servants and field labourers and growers of special 
products was 210 millions, of whom 46 per cent., or some 96 millions, were 
actual workers, whereas those employed in industrial establishments in 1919 
were on the average only 1,067,000. The industrial workers were thus equi^ 
valent, the Commission remarked, to not much more than 1 per cent, of the 
agricjtural workers. The impress of thesi* facts appears on e\ery l>rauoh oi 
Indian economics. With the exception of manufactured jute, constituting 
3 d'S 7 of the exports of the port of C’alcuttn in U)22-24„ there was scarcely 
another considerable item in tlie Calcutta export list Imt tell within the 
description of ” purely agricultural.” Metals, ores and saltpetre contri¬ 
buted among them some three cror(*s to a total of 100 crores. In the list of 
Indian exports for 1922, the sections “Food, Drink and Tobacco” and 
“Raw Materials” represented a \alue of 155 crores out of a total exporta¬ 
tion valued at 231 crores. Of that value all save some tRree crores, referable 
to metallic ores, c6al and liquors, was the diiect outcome of agricultural 
industry. To the total of 66 crores assigned to “ Articles wholly and partly 
manufactured” the great semi-agricultural industries of jute and cotton coivr 
tributed nearly 46 crores and hides another 4 crores. Of India’s total export 
ation in 1921-22 valued at 231 crore.s it is douiitful whether 23 ciores, or ten 
per cent., could have hoen exported without the instrumentality of the agri¬ 
culturist He it is who, with truth, may he said to jiro\i(lc the medium 
which alone renders possible India’s eonuncrciat exchanges with the outside 
world and on him must fall tho loss and inconvenience of any violent disturb¬ 
ance of tho existing adjustment of India’s foreign trade. He, too, is tlie 
“ nnfrowning caryatides” who, since the recasting of the financial system, 
sustains almost the whole burden of provincial taxation. Moreover, since he 
is poor—the average aggregate income of the agricultural class(‘s is believed 
to fall somewhere between the exlicme limits ot Rs. 39 and Rs. 6<)—ii is 
axiomatic that anything resembling a natural disaster or involving a sharp 
reversal of economic policy or implying n )iea\y increase of taxation charges 
must affect him closely and severolv. To tho .steady reduction of land revenue 
charges and the elimination of the worvt (‘onscquciiees of deleetive crop', 
through the improvement of communications and the spread of irrigation he 
owp> the relative prosperity whicli ho enjoys to-day. Hi.s main hope for the 
future lies in tho maintenance ot land revenue cliaiges at a low level and in 
the further increase of ihe net return to his labou.- through the impixneuicut 
of his ihethod^ of agriculture, through the continued spread ot irrigation 
and th.rough the opening of ever larger and l)M''kor market', for his produce 
by the extension of tin* railway system. How, it may ludl ho O'-ked, is tlie 
prospect of dear steel calculaUd to affect tlie cultivating classes, whether its 
influence on their prospects be direct or indirect? 

Under the holding of direct Uiflueuces it is to be noted that from the 
primitive kodali and the tire of his bullock-cart to the steam plough and 
tractor, iron and steel are components in almo-jt every implement of tlie 
cultivator’s trade. In thousands of smithies throughout tlm country they 
are the raw material of every*operation. In every district tlie agents of the 
,Agricultural Departments, working against the odds constituted by rigid 
custom, are busy popularising tb^ oil jiunqnng plant and the mechanical 
plough, crusher, thresher, and tractor. That, given protection, the indigen¬ 
ous steel industry hopes to invade this market is proved to demonstrate hv 
the existence at Jamshedpur to-day, under the wing of the Tata enterprise, 
of the subsidiary Agricultural Implements Company. IJmited. Of the analo¬ 
gous companies subsidiary to the Tata enterprise one has already demanded 
a protective import duty of fifty per cent, ad valon'm against the commodity 
which it manufactures. This demand it has attempted to justify as a counter¬ 
balancing force necessitated by the proposed enhancement of the price of 
steel which constitutes the raw material of its operations. Nothing is now 
certain than that the artificial inflation of steel prices in India will prompt 
a similar demand from the Agricultural Implements Company-and, indeed^ 
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from all Indian domiciled concerns engaged in the provision or repair of 
agricultural machinery or implements—under menace of |he certaitf alter¬ 
native of their disappearance Ueueath the weight of Eiiro])ean competition 
Similar protection will prohal)ly he demanded l)y manufacturers of ihe 
galvanized sheets (corrugated) which, for every purpose connected with the 
construction of houses and farm buildings, are in demand from Peshawar to 
Dacca. Of this corrugated shf'eting the imports totalled in ]9*20-21, 57,0i)0 
tons valued at 2^ crorea; in 1921-22. 75,000 tons valued at 2*1 crores; in 
1922-23, 108,000 tons valued at 31 crores; and in the fir^t six months of the 
current year, 64,000 tons valued at 2 crores. 

In a sense which is ttholly direct the i>roposed cxchision ol ioreign sloel 
may be expected to react witli special disadvantage to agriculture tlirough 
its ellect on irrigational processes and canal roiistructiou. At the end of 
1920-21 irrigation canals constructed under official supervision totalled 55,000 
miles. The area irrigated in the pievions year exceeded 2S,000,000 acres 
Works now under construction will add an additional 4.000,000 acres to the 
total while sanctioned projects (<‘xclnding the Sukkur barrage) will add 
ffi^other 3i million acres. The area to lie influenced hy the Sukkur barrage 
exceeds the whole of Egypt in extent. The total capital hitlieito invested 
in Government irrigation is CTO.OOO.OOl), Between 1900-01 and 1920-21 the 
average expenditure on new irrigational cointiuctiou totalled l:l,750,(K)'i a 
year. Althongli €19,000.000 of the cajiilal exjiended has heen sunk in jiro- 
tective and minor works, the net yield to total capital invested was at the 
rate of nearly eight per cent. It is calculated hv exneits that stone 25 per 
(out. of the wholf cropped area in Bnti.sh India is benefited and prote<-ted 
hy Government irrigation works. In tlu‘ vast area wateu'd hy th(^ Indus 
and Sutlej the construction of perennial, as t)pi) 0 ''C(l to mere imuidatioii. 
canals has scartsdy been commenced. Tin* sum of €10.000.000 could he laitl 
out immediatoly in that area alone on tin* construction of permanent bar¬ 
rages, the mam component of which would he steel constructional wm-k 
The only obstacle lias long been found in tlu‘ problem of financing the neces¬ 
sary capital expenditure. Every artificial increase of tlie expenditure nece.'- 
sary must delay jno nita the inauguration of these heiieficeut works. 

But it is in their general effect on the cultivator’s prosperity that high 
steel prices most nrgc'ntlv demand coiisid(‘ration As was remarked hy 
Mr. Peterson of the Tata Companv in his general evidence before the Indian 
Fiscal Oomniisvion, iron and steel are the “raw material of all inejustries 
as without them piactically no manufacturing plant could he erected and no 
efticient means of traiispnit could he devised ” Wherovio’ and whenever the 
price of iron and steel has he(‘n artificially raised by fiscal exclusion and the 
artificial encouragement of liome ninnnfactures there has commenced a gene- 
lal rise in cominoditv prices and wag(‘s which sooner or later has comiielled 
the country conducting the (‘xperimeiit either to embark on the intensive 
wooing of foreign industrial markets (as in the case of Germany and 
America) or drastically to restrict the population (ns in the case of Australia 
and to a less degree in the case of Canada). If it he once conceded—ns I think 
it must in view of the basic nature of the iroin and steel industry and its 
relation to all forms of transit and manufacture—that a general advance in 
prices may ensue on iis protection, then the effect of .such a ris<* of prices i'll 
India must he considered in its relation to the inteiests of the vast 
of the people—of the agricnltural classes numbering: 210.900.000 and of the 
agricultural workers numbering 96.000,000. As w as emidiasised by the Indian 
‘ Fiscal Commission, the “ great mass of the people in India are poor.” “We 
have throughout our inquiry borne this in mind.” wrote the Commission. 
“Our general recommendations have heen framed with a vdew to confining 
the .sacrifice which must be demanded of the Indian cniisuTner wdthin the 
narrowest limits possible.” Unfortunately the limits of the Indian agricul¬ 
tural consumer's purchasing power are already so narrow that there is no 
wide margin for additional sacrifice. Among the poorer and most numerous 
classes the •cultivator and his family consume all or almost all the grain- 
stuffs which they grow or, alternatively, they exchange their raw textiles for 
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toodstuffs the whole of which they consume. A general rise in prices will 
affect ^is class through the prices of its agrioultural^tools, the costs of 
renewing and repairing thent and so forth at the smithy, through the prices* 
of the scanty clothing which it can afford to buy, and through the increased 
dearness of brass, enamel and galvanized articles, the expansion of the 
demand tor which is one of the clearest evidences of the slowly advancing 
prosperity of the humblest classes. Higher in the agricultural scale is the 
cultivator whose labour contributes directly to the production of that sur¬ 
plus of foodstuffs which goes far to account for the magnitude of India’s 
foreign trade, or the returns from whose sales of raw fibre are considerably 
in excess of the sum required annually to provide himself and his family 
with the bare necessities of life. As regards the class which furnishes, the 
surplus of graihs it is to be remarked that, vast though it is, its output, 
regarded economically, is strictly a surplus. Of the grains produced in 
India it is believed that two-thirds at least are used„for the satisfaction of 
the needs of the popiilalion in the immediately ensuing season, while, world 
prices aqd transit conditions being satisfactory, one-third may find its way 
into the export markets. It will find its way thither in full measure-only if 
the Indian crop is plentiful, if the price obtained in the previous sea.son 
appears to the Indian cultivator to be sufficiently remunerative, and if (in 
the case; c-p., of cotton and wheatl Indian quaiity and prices conform to 
the world’s demands. Almost all these desiderata depend for their pro- 
gressiv® realisation on the improvement of Indian agricultural methods and 
the extension and cheapening of transport facilities. Dearness of steel will 
go far to check the adoption of all enlightened agricultural devices. It will 
increase the cost of every repair and of every job done in the country’s in¬ 
numerable smithies. It will enhance the cost of transport over the long 
Indian land leads which count for so much in the competition between India’s 
produce and that of countries whose commerce is mainly sea-borne. It will 
indefinitely retard the progress of irrigational development and enhance 
existing irrigation charges. It will tend further to lower the already de¬ 
clining standard of road and bridge construction due to restricted District 
Board resources and the great increase in costs of labour, and of materials, 
such as steam-rollers, etc. Finally, as already suggested, it may, through its 
operation in restriction of iron and steel importation, .set up against the 
foreign importer and in favour of India a balance of trade so strong as 
to affect adversely to the foreigner the coat of the rupee exchange. If this 
happens Indian commodities will cost the foreign consumer more in terras of 
his own currency. In that event nothing can be more certain, in the present 
condition pf the world’s markets and finance, than a decline in foreign demand 
for the Indian agriculturist’s output, for it may be doubted whether any 
economist would now seriously contend—as was contended three years ago— 
that whether the value of the rupee be fixed at Is. 4d. or 2.?. the foreign 
demand for India’s staples will remain constant in the long run. As far as 
. can be foretold, foreign demand Would decline, the surplus of India’s crops 
would decrease in magnitude and the prosperity of the surplus-producing 
class on which depends so much of India's chance of material,and moral pro¬ 
gress would be jeopardized., The harmful reaction of such a development 
alike on the progressive improvement of Indian standards of comfort, on the 
expansion of internal markets to which such improvement contributes and on 
India’s foreign export trade would soon become apparent. India’s continu¬ 
ous progress, alike moral and material, is closely related to the prosperity of 
the middle and upper—or surplus-producing—classes among th% cultivators. 
On their prosperity depends the chance of modernizing the system of agri¬ 
culture. On their prosperity and financial co-operation depends the hope of,, 
estabj^ishing a widespread system of education. It is difficult to perceive from 
what source they could hope to obtain compensation for datriraent suffered, 
under a rdgime of one-sided and premature industrialisation. If, throng 
the attraction of population to the industrial centres, agricultural worltors, 
Would be relieved of the obligation of feeding many hungry mouths, it is not 
less true that the development of industry would tend to raise the cost of all 
hired labour and to promote standards of living which, granted a decline of 



agricultural prosperity, would bo more than ever beyond the reacli of the 
agricultural population. V^iewed in relation to its vast mass, the agricultural 
population would be but slightly reduced altimugh it inight#gradually ffe per¬ 
meated by a discontent which, owing to lack of industrial aptitude and of 
educational opportunity, could only be very slowly transformed into content¬ 
ment by the process of industrialisation. Hcfore India proceeds to the drastic 
step of excluding cheap supplies of the “raw material of all industries” it 
were well that she should reflect on tlic fact that considerations of her future 
destiny cannot be divorced from considerations of lier past liistory. A.s with 
England, so with India, long continued prosperity realized along fixed lines 
of development, has brought into existence a teeming population, whoso 
necessities and interests and aptitudes cannot bo ignored in any change »f 
economic orientation. 

The probability that loss and disturbance will be occasioned by higher 
steel prices scarcely demands discussion in view of the Tata Iron and Steel 
Company’s description of their product as ” the law material of all indus¬ 
tries.” That it will be widespread demands no more conviuoing proof tb ui 
the admissions of Mi. Peterson on behalf of the Tat.a Iron and Steel Com¬ 
pany in his note relating to ” compensating protection.” (Tata Statement 
No„ XI.) Already, he explains, one-tenth of Ins Company’s output passes 
into the hands of the small industries such as blacksmiths and wheel- 
a rights. “ In the case of such industries,” he admits, “ a protective duty 
will increase the price of the article produced by the amount ot the duty.” 
That duty, also according to his admission, “ will be home by the ultimate 
consumer.” The same conditions will apply, according to the .same autlio- 
rity, whenever the article manufactured is “not commonly imported'in 
^tRndar(lized form and in large quantities,” while in «ome cases in whicl 
large importation in standardized form proceeds pari pes-su with indigenoua 
manufacture, a substantial handicap will occur which will necessitate the 
protection of the indigenous manufacturer on a scale “ at least equal to the 
iiicreaee in cost causi^ by the duty placed on steel.” In some instances 
it is hoped, under a regime of protection, to extract the steel manufacturer’s 
adilitional profit from the indigenous operator's “ very large margin ot profit.” 
but generally speaking Mr. Peterson admits on behalf of the steel interest 
in India that the consumer will pay—an admission in general accordance 
with the popularly accepted impression of the effect ot protectionist duties 
on commodity prices. 

Generally it is contended on behalf of those who advocate the protecti >n 
of industries iliat it^ iiiconvcMiient effects will ho more tlian counterbalancod 
by work for ell at high w’oges. Apparently no claim such as this is advanced 
—save in very indirect form—by the existing steel manufacturing interest 
in India. The prosperity of the American steel industry is cited as an 
inspiration for India>> but on thi' specific point of a wages advanc** ovim lor 
the labour directly engaged in steel productipn, it is conteiulecl that already 
wages ill the industry are too high, .^mong tlie causes of the in(rea.''e(l 
costs of .steel production in India sim-o 191C-17 Mr. U. D. Tata (see letter to 
Government of India, dated October 2d, 1022) cites a rise in labour coste 
by over 60 per cent. “ We are endeavouring, as^tlie Government is aware,” 
Mr. Tata proceeds, ” to reduce wages at our works but we are faced with 
the some problem that to-day meets all Indian manufacturers, and the pro- 
- ces.s must be gradual. Labour is not organtzed or educated in this country. 
We believe that it wdll be admitted by Government that the wages paid 
by the railways are at present too high, but that it is impossible to reduce 
them except slowdy and by gradual degrees because any such proposal w'ould 
'involve an immediate striae.” Evidently, therefore, the mass of consumerfl 
is unlikely to receiye in India the form of compensation for high prices which 
is o^en dangled before them in protectionist countries. 

^tification for the protection of the steel industry and the increased 
coat of living and production which it must entail is sought in other direc- 
tions. Among them is the fact tliat iron and .steel are the “nation's first 
^01" m. . 3 a 
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line of defence ” and stress is laid on the Indian Fiscal Commission’s recom¬ 
mendation that favouraUe consideration shall alwa^ lie given to the needs 
of nascent or growing industries ciiiili arci essential to the security of the 
country. While the argument is an important one it is scarcely convincing 
as a plea in favour of the derangement and possible stultification of indus¬ 
tries whose requirements were responsible in 1921-22 for some thirty per 
cent, of India’s total importation and which, as is admitted, extend down¬ 
wards from railway construction and bridge-building to the repair of the 
simplest agricultural tools, India has survived the greatc.st war in the world’s 
history and the indigenous steel contribution to her own and the Empire’s 
defence was limited during the whole war period to 290,000 tons (cf. the 
world’s total output;—Ifib'l, 74i luilliun tons; 1920, 08i million tons; 1921, 
41 million tons). At present India ridies, and for at lea.st thirty years to 
come will continue to vclv on extraneous help in the officering of her land 
forces. For the w'hole of her seaward protection she relies on a non-Indian 
Navy. While it is clearly desirable that India Hiould ultimately be able 
to fhdeml herself, it is not less evident that the proce,ss of acquiring self- 
dependence must be fairly prolonged. There is thus no ease, on grounds of 
defence merely, for the extortion from the consumer of excessive sacrifices 
to secure a possibly disproportionate advance in what, at most, is only one 
phase of India’s ultimate problem of self-defence. If rea,sonal)le progress in 
the Indian steel industry is assured the requirements of the case will be 
fully satisfied. 


An attempt has been made to justify the special treatment of the steel 
industry on the ground of sacrifices already made by it in the public interest 
during the war, and of savings now being eflected, and until 1927 to be 
effected, on public (railway) contracts extending to the delivery of some 
9(1,1)11(1 tons of Indian rails and fishplates per annum. Whether nr not the 
total of the.se benefits be valued at twenty crores or less, and whether or 
not it is true that good value has already been returned for a large propor¬ 
tion of them, they supply inadequate justification for the infliction of heavy 
burdens, in perpiaiience, on particular branches of the country’s industry. 
B.ssed on present costs the steel importations of the country, even exclndii'ig 
machinery, railwigv material and hardware, may be valued annually at not 
miicli less ili.in ll u-mv,. (ir.intcd ;i tnrill ol'.'Ci) per cent, uj viiloreiu on 
this importation, the ultimate annual sacrifice to the country, if all the steel 
now imported be manufactured in Indian factories, will total li crorcs per 
aiuiuiii. Other rates of duty will involve sai-rificcs pro rala. If the coiintry'.s 
gratitude for past favours is to be the inspiring motive of the proposixl pro. 
tection it were better that it took the shape of a guarantee of (rovemment 
orders, for a term of years only, the price paid to be based on strict costing 
processes in the factory concerned and to be limited to a maximum price. 

In the main the arguments- in favour of the protection of the Indian 
steel industry are based on allegations that foreign steel is being dumped in 
India at something less than .cost of production in the country of origin 
and that the effect of this process, if prolonged, iiiiist be the eiimination”of 
the existing Indian steel industry and the destruction of almost the last 
hope of its reappearance. So tar as can be observed this argument is based 
on little else than the tac^ that, while costs of production in India’s only 
steel factory have risen steadily since the war in everv branch of its activity, 
the costs of production of European steel producers have been subjected to 
the exactly contrary process. It is to he observed that, ns recently ns 191S, 
the Directors of tlje Tata Iron and Steel Industry believed that for the 
period 1920 to 1926 the price of Rs. 122-8 per ton (slightly over £8) would 
Hltord them adequate remuneration for the supply to the Palmer ” group 
of railways of .^9.500 tons of rails annually, while a year later they w-ere 
still content to conclude with the Railway Board a contract based on Rs. ISO, 
or eonsiderably less than £9 a ton. The average coat of rails produced at the 
Tata fMtoriM had risen m 1922-2:1 to Rs. 186 (some £12-8) but the price 
charged f.o.b. hv the British and Belginn ni-d.-cr. hn.l iiieiintime been 
reduce,, r„ n figure just,tying n lu-uc which hears a striking resemblance 
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to thut which, on Messrs. Tata’s own previous calculation, was likely to 
prevail at the present time but which they now describe as a “ dumping ” 
ngure. Both the reason and the means adopted for the redaction of English 
prices may be sought in the speech of Lord Furness in submitting the accounts 
of the Cargo Fleet Iron Company for 1921. After referring to the fact that 
British steel selling prices were then at £8-10.1. per ton as compared with 
£7 in 1913, and airuding to the increased costs of coal, transit and so forth, 
Lord Furness continued, “ In the depressed state of trade that exists to-day 
we must stimulate demand by elieaper prices; consequently tlie moral of 
these figures is east very contiderable reductions arc imperative in the near 
future both in coal prices and railway rates if our industry is to recover its 
position in the markets of the world.” That policy has been pursued con¬ 
sistently in the chief steel-produoing ciimitries of Europe. Labour, coal and 
transit costs, as W'ell as wages and taxation, have been progaessively reduced 
while in India the process has been the reverse or, at best, the elements of 
cost have remained stationary at or near the inflated figures current din ing 
the war, or during the post-war boom. Between 1916-17 and 1922-23 the 
average cost of production of pig and scrap at Jamshedpur has risen in 
steady and unbroken progression from Bs. 29-46 per ton to Rs. 65‘62 and 
during every stage of the process of converting iron into steel an enhance¬ 
ment of costs, greater or less, has been in progress. Thus during the con¬ 
version of pig into steel rails labour (produiring) costa, which in 1916-17 
stood at Rs. 13-99 per ton of r.ails produced, stooil in 1922-23 at Rs. 17; gas 
producers accounted for Rs. 13-52 as compared with 5‘51; steam lor 
Rs. 7-86 as compared with Rs. 2'42 and interest charges for Rs. 17’02 per 

ton of steel, as compared with Rs. 2'71. The “ all in ’’ cost of rails rose 

from Rs. 110 in 1916-17 to Rs. 186-75 in 1922-23 or Rs. 175 if allowance 
be made—as it should be—for the long strike. In July 1923 “ all in " 

prices were still rising and stood at Rs. 179-39 per ton although no strike has 

recently occurred. 'I'he figures of world production which I have already 
quoted go far to disprove the assertion that over-production on a large scale 
is influencing the dumping of iron and steel in India's market, the restricted 
capacity of whose total importation (1913-14, one million tons; 1920-21, 711,000 
tons; 1921-22 , 612,000 mns; 1922-23, 746,467 tons) is obvious. The world’s 


total output in pig iron Was as follows;— 

Million ions. 

1913. 1920. 1921. 

76i 60i 36 

The world’s output in steel (million tons) was as follows :— 

1913. 1920. • 1921. 

74i mi • 41 

The world's exports of iron and steel were as follows (million tonsi •— 

1913. 1920. 1921. 

• 

15i 113 « 


The total mischief within Germany’s read!—her manufactures are alleged 
to be serious contrihu+ory offenders vhi the Belgian porta—is suggested by 
the following figure" of her total output;— 

Millio* tons. 

1913. 19Jt 1921. 

Pig ..... 19 6i 7| 

. ,18* r I 

. 3i2 
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In view of these statistioe an almoet grotesque ohareoter attaches to the 
assertion that India at the present time is “ t^e one great dumping ground 
for steel by rearon of its large demand.” Jn general it may be said that, 
dor three years post, the world's manufacturers have practised extreme re. 
straiiit of their normal enterprise whilst adapting themselves to the vital 
necessity of the world’s markets, vis., a drastic reduction of costs of produc, 
tion. The Indian steel interest, on the other hand, persists in its programme 
of expansion at a time when, everywhere else, restriction of effort is being 
practiseil. If its demands are conceded now they will contribute to a further 
rise both in its own costs of production and distribution and of the costs of 
production and distribution which are in every direction operating so ad¬ 
versely against India's economic recovery. Ordinary prudence suggests that 
the reduotioh of coal and transit costs should precede, and not be postponed 
to, the success of the indigenous steel industry. When such reduction has 
been achieved and the costs of Indian steel production have been reduced 
conimensurately with it, the time will have come to consider whether the 
Indian steel manufacturer can face the blast of foreign competition or whether 
he needs for his assistance the adventitious aid of a high protective tariff. 

In this connection it may be noted that the Indian steel manufacturers' 
demands for protection are supported by ample references to the experience 
ot the United States, which resorted.to the protection of its steel producers 
in the early seventies and has since become the greatest, and among the 
most economical, of the world’s steel-producing countries. The two cases 
appear to differ from one another tofo fO’/o. In 1871 the United States 
possessed a population of small proportions occupying an undeveloped coun¬ 
try even vaster, and potentially tar richer, than India, That population 
was composed of a hardy pioneering class inheriting great industrial tradi¬ 
tions from its European past. It had already created in its own country 
a tradition of universal and intensive education. It enjoyed the confidence 
of the European money markets in every branch of expansion and develop¬ 
ment which it undertook. To-day India’s prime task is to feed the mouths 
ot S'JO million people who possess almost no industrial traditions, who are 
admittedly liarassed by ancient customs in every effort to create such tradi¬ 
tions and who are so poor that tlieir prospects of attaining a system of 
universal education recede rather than draw near. The recurring costs of 
ci)|iital needed for railway expansion are high and the accommodation forth¬ 
coming in European money centres for such expansion is strictly limited. 
,\ll .the conditions which contributed to the expansion of American steel 
I'roduction from IJ million tons in 1870 to 27.000.000 tons in 1910 appear 
to be absent in the case of India. During the first eleven years of the 
uitensive pursuit of the steel industry in .America tlie selling cost of American 
steel rails, fixed though it was wholly by American costs of production, 
bail halved, although the duty against foreign steel remained at its original 
exclusive level. The result of eleven years of the manufacture of iron and 
steel in India has been to exhibit an alarming increase in the cost of 
mannfactnring steel rails. Large, reductions in works costs during the 
first five years of operation have been followed by more than corresponding 
increases which have raised the cost ot manufacture bv some sixty per cent, 
since 1916-17. Apparently costa were still rising in July 192.1. The times 
are exceptional, it is true, but it is difficult to point to a single circumstance 
warranting the assumption thbt the prime costs of steel production in this 
country will decline during the next few years even with the assistance of 
high tariffs. The American success was attributable in large part to the 
adaptability and high qualifications of the .\merican skilled workman and 
in large measure also to the progressive development of the country's 
resources in a hundred different although parallel directions. That pro¬ 
gressive development both created the demand for steel and went far to 
conceal and ease the incidence of the burden involved for the American 
public in its satisfaction exclusively by American manufacturers. The accu¬ 
mulation in the pockets of such st/sel pioneers as Messrs. Carnegie and 
Erick of millions of dollars extorted from the public’s necessity was in 
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some degree rendered palatable by the fact that parallel success was within 
the reach of pioneers in a hundred branches of developmental activity. 
No such compensation is within reach of the masses in an ancient and 
thickly populated country such as India. Their part in the* process is likely 
to be confined to the unpleasant obligation of contributing to a new source 
of wealth the creation of which, for many years to come, will serve only 
to increase their an.xieties and lower their standard of living. 

I refrain from any attempt to analyse in detail so much of the system of 
the Tata Iron and Steel Company’s accounts as has been made public. The 
present inquiry, although it may have been necessitated by the position of 
the Tata concern, involves much more than a mere consideration of its past 
record and future necessitie.s. I confine myself, therefore, to drawing the 
Board’s attention to one or two facts which throw some light on the claims 
which the Tata interest now feels itself impelled to put forward. Up to 
and including the year 1021-23 the net profits of the Tata Iron and Steel 
Company, as shown in its own balance sheets, amounted, after payment ot 
debenture interest, to 75 crores. This profit was the result of at most ten 
years’ effective working of all or a portion of the original plant and early 
extensions. The net sum placed to reserve during the course of that long 
and generally prosperous period was 17 lakhs of rupees (as opposed to 
depreciation which absorbed 295 lakhs). Moreover the bulk of the profits 
shown were earned when the ordinary preferred and deferred capital was 
standing at a figure which was something less than four crores. During 
the five years ended 1916-17, with a total ordinary, preferred and deferred 
capital of Rs. 2,31,75,000 the Company showed a total net profit of 

Rs. 2,36,09,000 or some four lakhs more than its working capital. During 
those years it wrote off for depreciation Rs. 56,20,000 and placed to reserve 

the sum of Rs. 205 lakhs. In 1916-17, the Company, in the fifth year of 

its effective working, on a total paid-up capital of Rs. 2,31,75,000 realized a 
net profit of Rs. 1,10,00,000. It plac^ to reserve the sum of eleven lakhs 
and distributed 54 lakhs in the form of dividends. In 1917-18, on a total 

paid-up capital of '2Mi lakhs it showed a net profit of Rs. 1,05,69,000. 

In 1918-19, on a paid-up capital which .scarcely exceeded 280 lakh.s it 

showed a net profit of 67 lakhs. In 1919-20, on a capital .still standing 
during the greater part of the year at a maximum of some 35 crores it 
showed a net profit of 115 lakhs; while, in the following year, an almost 

identical profit was realized on paid-up capital which, until the end of 

September, stood at roughly 4 crores. During the four years commencing 
1917-18 and ending 1920-21 the Tata Iron and Steel Company repeated its 
performance of the preceding five years. It again exhibited net profits 
(amounting to Rs. 4.09 lakhs) equal to, and indeed exceeding, the whole of 
the average paid-up capital on which it relied for the conduct of its opera¬ 
tions During the last six months of this period, it is true, the Companv 
had in its hands 105 lakhs, and in the last two months of the period a further 
105 lakhs, of the new capital necessitated Try the “ greater extensions ” 
project. It seems improbable, how'ever, that this new capital, made available 
late in the year, can have materially influenced the returns which exhibit 
marked similarity to those of 1916-17, 1917-18, and 1919-20, in each of 
which the net projects exceeded one crore. During the remarkable period 
1917-18 to 1920-21 fine.) the Company placed to reserve, out of net profits 
exceeding 4 crores derived mainly from a like*capital, the sum of Rs. 2,58,000, 
while some 2 crores was written off during the four years for depreciation. 
Dividends paid during the four years amounted to some Rs. 168 lakhs. 
During the nine-year period 1912-13 to 1920-21, the total of dividends paid 
amounted to Rs. 291 lakhs. Of that sum the deferred shareholders, who 
at no time represented more than Rs. 14,59,0(X) of the Company’s total 
capital, received no less a sum than 80 lakhs of rupees. In the deferred 
scrip of the Company gambling on the stock exchange reached monstrous 
limits, the price of the thirty-rupee holding being raised by the market as 
high as Rs. 1,630 in the financial year ended June 1918, to Rs. 1,460 la 
the financial* year ended March 19i9 and again to Rs. 1,070 in the last 
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year of the series, 1920-21. The Company is open to criticism in that it 
was seriously at fault in its failure to build up large reserves against post¬ 
war depression and also on the ground of the encouragement it accorded to 
the motion that'’ the first duty of the Directors even of nascent industries 
is to dasale their shareholders with large dividend payments. 

It may be doubted whether the Company exhibited any greater foresight 
in its sales contracts whether they were concluded with the Railway Board, 
the Palmer (Railway) Companies or the subsidiary companies with which 
it has surrounded itself. Until 1925 in the case of the Palmer Companies 
and until 1926 in the case of the Bengal Nagpur Company the Tata Iron 
and Steel Company is committed to the annual supply of large quantities 
of rails at prices which (Rs. 110 in the former case and Rs. 122-8 in the 
latter), if accepted by the English and Belgian Companies, would be described 
officially by -the Tata Company as an example of dumping. Making all 
allowance for gratuitous revision of contract rates by the Railway Board, 
the Tata Iron and Steel Company is supplying rnUs for the State-managed 
railwara on terms which, on the basis of the Company’s cost of production 
in July 1923, shows a loss to the Company of some Rs. 23 for every ton 
of rails supplied •(difference between Rs. 1.56 and Rs. 179). Still more extra¬ 
ordinary is the fact that the Tata Iron and Steel Company has accepted 
the Swansea, or mean of British and American cost of production, as the 
basis of its supply of steel to its subsidiary companies. One of the largest 
of these contracts binds the Company until 1948 and none is for a less 
term of years than ten. It is permissible in reviewing these contracts to 
remind the Tariff Board of the Fiscal Commission’s injunctions against the 
“ stereotyping of inefficiency ” and the “ encouragement of inefficient pro¬ 
duction.” There is in Calcutta no single interest but earnestly desires the 
success of the Tata Iron and Steel Company and the permanent establish¬ 
ment of its affairs on the basis of economic production and a generous 
reward to capital. From every point of vien’, the sacrifice of its invaluable 
experience and the serious impairment of its capital resources, estimated 
at some 20 crores, would be regarded as lamentable. The findings of the 
Fiscal Commission furnish no sanction, however, for the condonation of 
serious errors in past management nor for the transfer to the shoulders 
of the public of burdens which such errors may bring in their train. 
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Oral evidence of Mr. G. PILCHER, recorded at 
Calcutta on the 9th November 1923. 

President. —I should like to say at the outset that we are very much 
indebted to you for coming forward to give evidence and for the very full 
•statement that you have given of the point of view you represent. We 
understand that although you are the Assistant Editor of the Statesman you are 
not appearing to-day in any respect on behalf of that newspaper. 

Mr. Pilcher. —Quite. 

President. —Your object I think is to secure that the point cd view which 
is prevalent in the Inisiness circle.s in Calcutta .should be fully placed before the 
Board? 

Mr. Pilcher. —Yes, the point of view of Calcutta and for a radius of 250 
miles round this place. 

President. —I should like to say one word here which is not directly relevant 
to your evidence, but I think this is an opportunity which might be taken 
to say something on that point. We have been in Calcutta now for over 10 
weeks and we have not received very much evidence on the lines taken in 
the written statement which you have submitted. Naturally if the opinions 
which you have expressed represent in a general way the prevalent or the 
predominant feeling in the Calcutta area, one would have expected that more 
witnesses would have come forward to represent that point of view. In 
particular 1 think that the Board might naturally expect that they would 
have received some statement of the views of the Bengal Chamber of 
Commerce. 1 want to allude to that now because what was said at the 
previous meeting when Sir Bobert Watson Smyth was under examination 
was, I think, calculated to create a misleading impression as to what had 
actually occurred. Originally we understood in a general way that the 
Chamber of Commerce were likely to address ns. Subsequently we wore infoimed 
bv what appeared to us to be an unque.stionable authority that the Chambef 
did not intend to send in a written statement of their views to the Board. 
Soon after that, the Board saw in the newspapers the announcement of • 
resolution to be moved at the meeting of the Associated Chambers of Commerce 
in Bombay by the delegates of the Bengal Chamber of Commerce. This was 
a resolution strongly condemning the protection of steel. As soon as we saw 
■this resolution, we wrote to the Bengal Chamber to enquire whether this 
resolution represented the considered opinion of the Chamber because we said— 
I don't remember at the moment the exact words of the letter—that we 
assumed that this could not he so in view of the fact that no expression of 
their views of the Chamber of Commerce hftd reached us._ We have not yet 
received a reply to our letter, but we have seen—I think it was in the 
yesterday’s issue of the .Statesman—a paragraph which implied that it wa.s 
iaow the intention of the Bengal Chamber to ai^ress the Tariff Board, and I 
need not say we shall be extremely glad to receive it when it comes if the 
information contained in the newspaper paragraph is correct, and we shall 
do our best to do the fullest justice to an<r views that are placed before us. 
But I think it is reasonable that the public should know that, if up to this 
time the Board received very little evidence representing the point of view 
which in your opinion is the prevalent view within the whole Calcutta area, 
I do not think the responsibility rests with the Board. We are all the more 
indebted to you, Mr. Pilcher, for coming forward so that a full statement of 
the case, from that point of view, may be in our possessiem. 

Mr. Pilcher. —The only comment I would like to make, if I may, is to 
drew your attention—I am not here speaking in connection with the Chan.ber 
4 )ropo 6 ition-p-to the extr.»me difficulty which the general public, the general 
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consuming public, must find in preparing any statement of the kind you ^op®' 
to receive from them. Fortunately in my own case it is part of my daily- 
work to follow those discussions very, very closely and I have got sources at 
my disposal of which I have made some use at the expense of much time 
and so forth, but there is no largo leisured class—of course there is a very, 
very small leisured class—which can give time to this sort of work, and their 
resources in the matter of satistics and so forth are very limited. 

President. —I was not suggesting that it was incumbent upon the members 
of the public to come forward with their views—each of them with a whole 
statement of their case, but what I was rather suggesting was that those 
whose interests will, it we accept your evidence, be’very seriously and most 
prejudicially aflected by the imposition of a protective duty on steel, have not 
come forward to say how it would affect them. That i.s rather important and 
the Chamber 'of Commerce is the natural body to attempt to sum up the 
general opinion in business circles. 

Mr. Pilcher.—Yes. " 

Mr. Qinwala. —Take your own statement, which is a very full statement 
so far as the case appear.s to y-ou in the light of the information that you 
have got. For instance, you are referring to the effect of increased tariff on the 
jute industry. You are also referring to the coal industry; you are also 
referring to irrigation, ports, etc. You naturally expect that those consumers 
would go out of their way to protect their own interests. 

Mr. Pilcher. —Has the Board approached the Chairman of the Port 
Commissioners? 

Mr. Qinu'ah. —Yes. 

Mr. Pilcher. —I don’t mention the Port Commissioners in particular, but 
the representatives of those great industries. 

Mr. Oirtwala. —Let me finish. So far as you have followed the proceedings 
of this Board—I take it you follow our proceedings pretty closely—you must 
have noticed that so far none of these bodies have come forward as bodies. 

Mr. Pilcher. —I wondered several times whether they received the necessary 
invitation. 

Mr. Ginwala. —The President will presently tell you what we have done in 
that respect. Take the jute industry for instance. It is a very powerful 
industry in this place. You said that the tariff on steel would embarrass 
the industry to a considerable extent. Has any representative of the jute 
industry as such come forward before us? 

Mr. Pilcher. —I don’t know. 

Mr. Ginwala. —You have followed the proceedings. Have you noticed 
anybody ? 

Mr. Pilcher. —I cannot say I have. I am prepared to accept your statement 
for it. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Take the coal industry. Of course individual owners of 
collieries have come forward and given us their statement incidentally in 
connection with other matters. We have addressed both the Associations 
We are not being helped as 'we ought to be. 

President. —We wrote to the Port Commissioners indicating the points on 
which we were particularly desirous of getting the information as to the 
efiect of the increased duty on steel. We had a reply from thgm stating that 
they were sending us a written statement which would be ready by the 13th 
of November. As regards the mining interests, we wrote both to the Indian 
Mining Association and the Indian Mining Federation. Both the bodies replied 
definitdy saying that it was not their intention to make any representation 
to the Tariff Board on the question of what effect the protection of steel might 
have on the coal industry. We wrote again to both bodies as part of our 
attempt to investigate the reasons for the increases in the price of coal and to 
ascertain how far these causes were likely to be temporary or permanent. 
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On that point we have received replies Irom both the bodies giving their 
views; but on the general question of how protection of steel would affect the 
coal industry we have had some evidence, as Mr. Ginwala said, from particular 
firms, representatives of which appeared before us, but bofti the Association 
and the Federation have declined to say anything. 

Mr. Pilcher .—think I can throw some light on the attitudes of tliese 
bodies. The two Mining Associations have replied to you where it was merely 
a question of estimating. What was the other point? 

President .—^They replied to us on the question of our second letter which 
was an inquiry directed >to ascertain the causes which have led to the increases 
in the price of coal. 

Mr. Pilcher, —That, I think, goes far to explain the situation. Where it 
is a question of more fact, you get yaur answer directly, but where you ask 
them to say whether your interests will be damaged or assisted, there you 
have got those bodies representing a large number of firms. Perhaps the 
majority of them will stand to be damaged in their interests and you may have 
a strong minority owing to the peculiar nature of their particular private 
interests which may even be assisted. In the case of the collieries, I can give 
you a case in point. 

President .—All I wish to say is this: that in our original letter to the 
Association and the Federation we enquired if the Association or aiitj of i/.i 
members desired to express any opinion. I presume in the ordinary course 
of business our letter would be circulated to the firms which constitute the 
Association, or the Federation, as the case may be. 

Mr. Pilcher .—In the case of the coal industry, you have this prcvolent 
fear that, if anything happens to the Tata Steel Corporation, you will have 
H million tons of coal dumped on tho market and there will be a crash. A 
number of firms would stand to lose and others are not in a position to 
resist it. 

President .—They should come and state it. What is the Board to do? 
If those persons who arc likely to give this information and are most qu.alified 
to give it, do not come forward and give information, wdiat is the Board to 
do? That is what I want to say. 

Mr. Pilcher .—I see it is difficult. 

President .—.Ml I should like to add, so that the statement may be more 
complete, is that wc did not write expressly—at least I don’t think we sent 
any special letter—either to the Tea Association or the .Tute A.sso»iation 
But our communiqud issued at the opening of the Tariff Board enquiry— 
copies of which were sent to the Press—was perhaps an invitation to the genera! 
community and it was the desire of the Board that if their interests were 
affected they wore, at liberty to come forward. If there had been any doubt in 
the mind of persona unconnected wdth these industries, I do hope that what 
had been said to-day will remove their douht>. The express purpose for which 
the Tariff Board was appointed was to give an opportunity for all interests 
who may be affected by protection to come forward and state their case, and 
meanwhile let me once more say that we are much indebted to you for 
having attempted to state their case for them, * 

Your statement is so full that it will not be necessary to ask many questions 
to-day with the object of developing your argviment. It is quite clear on almost 
every point what your line is. 

On page 5 you refer to the fact “ The supreme direction of the various 
industries is still vested in this city in the hands of managing agencies which 
are themselves constantly engaged in tasks of commercial adaptation, adjust¬ 
ment and reconciliation which demand skill no less delicate than that which 
the Tariff Board is now itself asked to display,” Mav I suggest that possibly 
the absence of evidence from certain sections of the commercial community 
may be due to the fact that their capacity for adaptation, adjustment and 
reconciliatiqn proved inadequate to the problem 'oefore them? 
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Mt. Pilcher.— Yov are quite welcome to suggeet that. 

President. —It just occurred to me in reading your evidence. On page 8 
you say " Nor ere there many firms but .regret the impulse imparted to 
dreams of manufacturing expansion in India by the relative cheapness of 
machinery and construction^ costs which followed in the wake of that 
movement of exchange.” That is the movement in -the beginning of 1920. 
It has been put before us in evidence that Tates were unwise in undertaking 
their new capital programme at the time they did on the ground that the 
prices at which their materials had to be purchased especially in the years 
1919-20 were much too high. You are suggesting liere that that time owing 
to the high exchange was a favourable time for launching into capital 
expenditure. Do you think that the high exchange fully counterbalanced the 
high price of. materials? 

Mr. Pilcher. —I should imagine that Tatas’ Greater Extension scheme 
was born considerably earlier. It would be in the earlier years (1917, etc.) when 
they had huge profits. Here in Calcutta you had a number of small concerns 
which were siipply hypnotised by the high purchasing value of the rupee and 
they simply rushed in and concerns were floated in a few months. 

President. —I see your point: also the payments which Tatas had to 
make on account of their Greater Extensions began before and continued 
after the period of the high exchange. 

Mr. Pilcher. —I may draw attention to the fact that there were very 
conservative concerns in Calcutta who kept the more general idea always in 
view and who hardly touched this floatation business precisely because they 
were so cautious and farseeing. 

President. —What I want to suggest is this : it was not so much the 
high exchange that was the influence leading to the industrial boom, but 
rather the high profits that could be made at the war and immediately 
post-war prices. 

Mr. Pilcher. —That was also a factor, but I think in Calcutta in the case of 
small concerns the other was the direct inspiration. I think very cautious 
firms re'-isted it. 

President. —You "re referring to the floatation of companies in 1920? 

Mr. Pilcher. —Flotations were going on almost every week in 1920. 

President. —In the first page of your note, and I think especially in pages 19 
and 16, your main lines of argument appear to be this, that the imposition 
of a protective duty on steel would very seriously reduce the imports of goods 
into India, and consequently reduce at the same time also the export, and 
that would be prejudicial to the interests of the country. 

-Mr. Pilcher. —Yes, provided that the development of the steel export trade 
is actually achieved at the expense of the steel import trade. 

President. —Yes certainly, but in so far as the policy of protection is 
successful, steel will be manufactured in India instead of being imported 
from abroad. 

Mr. Pilcher. —Not only so but manufactured in surplus quantities for export 
at the expense of the consuiqer. 

President. —You say at the bottom of page 17 “ If the tendency towards the 
reduction of importation is now to be deliberately extended by means of hostile 
tariff charges on that large sectiCn of the country’s foreign trade in which 
steel is either the sole or the main constituent, the possible consequences 
demand serious consideration in advance.” .\nd a little lower down on page 19 
you say : ” It is possible that, granted a marked diminution in the bulk of India’s 
importation, the world would for a time still insistently demand her exportations 
of jute, raw cotton, hides, grains and ultimately, even iron and steel.” But 
“ At the present time India has to face the fact that through her import 
trade she must make provision for the foreign payment to her of a bill for her 
own exported commodities which annually verges on Bs. 2.50 erores. If she 
fails to do so, it can only be at the ultimate expense of her export tsade and at 
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■the cost of endless suffering to the agricflltural masses who in a very liter^ 
sense, have been the creation and offspring of the economic policy which it is 
now proposed to subvert.” The question I put to you is whether it is your 
view that the restriction in this way of the market for Inslia’s export would 
be a seriouB injury to the country? 

• Mr. Pilcher. —I think that the restriction of the existing export trade would 
involve a serious injury to the agricultural population of the country. The 
Fiscal Commission specially warned the Board against those dangers. 

President. —What I want to put to you is this ; supposing that conditions 
bad been different, that the expectations of the years 1916, 1917 and 1918 
as to the possibility of manufacturing steel in India had been fulfilled, and 
supposing that the Indian manufacturer of steel found no difficulty in selling 
his products at remunerative rates, and one or two of these other firms which, 
as you know, made schemes for the manufacture of steel in India had already 
begun to manufacture, and the restrictions on the import of iron and steel 
had come about in a perfectly normal way, would you still consider that it 
would be injurious to the interests of the country? 

Mr. Pilcher. —I still think that such a process would threaten a revolution 
in India’s exchange balance. I think you will have seriously to consider the 
effect on the rupee, the alteration in the exchange and the prejudicial effect on 
agriculture (of any rapid advance in the industrializing process). 

President. —Do you think that under existing conditions it is inadvisable 
that the tiovernmeiit of India should encourage the developinent of indiistrie,? 

Air. Pilcher. —I think it is most desirable that the process should be very 
gradual, so that the import and export trade may adjust themselves. Certainly 
1 would not advocate the artificial forcing on of this change. 

President. —It seems to me that whether the change comes about artificially 
or naturally, it does not make very much difference. I appreciate your point 
that you would deprecate a sudden change. 

Mr. Pilcher. —Yes. 

President.—la another year’s time the Tata Iron and Steel Company will 
be equipped to manufacture steel to the extent of 400,000 tons a year, unless 
the concern shuts down. That would lead to a reduction in the imports, 
quite apart from any protective duty. 

Mr. Pilcher. —The position, as I have said, will be in a very acute form. 

President. —The result would be, you think, a rise in exchange? 

Mr. Pilcher. —Yes. That might increase the balance of trade to. India’s 
advantage very rapidly and suddenly and I think there will be a sharp rise 
in exchange. 

President. —The immediate effect of that would be to increase India’s 
purchasing power in the foreign market and "thereby restore the import trade. 

Mr. Pilcher. —The damage done to India’s prosperity during the intervening 
period of violent fluctuations in exchange might prove to be incalculable. 

President. —Do you anticipate that the fluctuations would be so very severe? 

Mr. Pilcher.—1 think it is a danger that has tee be faced and to be considered. 
I have shown that the cotton and iron and steel together constitute over 80 
per cent, of the total importations of the country in point of value. I forget 
the exact figures. The decline in the cottdn importations has already affected 
the exchange and, if you put the two together, the results for the a^oultural 
industry might be as serious as I suggest. 

President. —Every rise in the exchange would increase the possibility of 
importing cotton from England. Suppose the exchange rises from Is. 4o. lo 
l.s, CxL, that would mean a reduction to the Indian consumer of 10 per cent, 
in the price of cotton goods manufactured in England? 

Mr. Pilcher.—Theoretically I quite agree with you, but if you once concede 
this principle with that result, then the demand for protection by the cotton 
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mil) people brought about b; the enhanced purchasing value of the rupee will 
be absolutely irresistible. It seems to me that you will have to go on to that. 

Pretident. —That is a more general point of view. The exceedingly violent 
fluctuations in the exchange in 1919-20 were to a large extent due to a 
complete disorganisation of the ordinary channels of trade produced by the war. 
Since then things have settled down a great deal, and the movement of' 
commodities would be more sensitive to small changes in the exchange. I 
suggest that there is no particular reason to fear that there should be such 
violent fluctuations. I think this point ought to be taken into consideration. 

Mr. Pilcher. —I still think that the present rise ia India’s balance of trade 
is a clear sign of the times and it is extremely dangerous, from the point of 
view of the agriculturist classes, to go in for the deliberate diminution of the 
import trade.* 

President. —I)o you think that it wdflld be better in the interests of the 
country that the extra steel which Tatas will be able to manufacture should 
not be manufactured in India? 

Mr. Pilcher. —Certainly I think it is desirable that the development of the 
steel industry should be left to be controlled by more or less natural forces. 
The first thing is to get the cost of production down gradually. 

President .—If rolled steel is to be manufactured in India at all, we had 
it in evidence that the smallest economic unit which any modem manufacturer 
would think of putting up would be one capable of producing 130,000 to 140,000 
tons a year. That is roughly Tatas’ present production. In fact what they 
have done is to add about two units to their present plant, and that would 
make up the 400,000 tons. If the manufacture of steel in India is to be 
proceeded with at all and gradually increased it can only be increased by 
pretty big jumps. You may say that this is double the ordinary jump but 
sooner or later that kind of situation has got to be faced. 

Mr. Pilcher .—My reply would bo that, it this development is left to be 
controlled by natural economic forces, it will ultimately come about on a 
profitable basis for India. It will create so much additional prosperity in this 
country that the purcha.sing power of the country will be increased. But to-day 
you will get absolutely nothing from it through the decrease in imports by 
their exclusion and a general adverse effect on imports through the deteriorating 
purchasing power of the masses generally. The cost of transit will go up, 
coal costs will go up and all co?ts of agricultural production will go up. 

I think you will cut both ways if you go into this unnatural encouragement 
of the steel industry. If you will only wait and do things naturally, you won’t 
have all this maladjustment of exchange and the beneficial forces created by 
the manufacture of steel will develop and tend to balance things. 

President. —But supposing the result of refusing protection were this that 
the manufacture of steel in India ceased altogether, would you regard it as a 
smaller calamity to the country"? 

Mr. Pilcher. —I think if the present attempt to manufacture steel in the 
country does cease—I don’t think it necessarily will—I think Tata’s concern 
will be reconstructed; capital is not going to lie idle, some-one will have 
to reconstruct it and they may attempt to work on an economic basis— 

I think, the fact that you have got iron ore here with 60 to 70 per cent, 
iron absolutely assures ultimate development once you get your coal and other 
costs down. > 

President. —One has to consider this, that one reason why India is so 
backward in manufactures is the difficulty of attracting Indian capital to 
industries. Apart from the cotton mills, the Tata Company is the first great 
industrial achievement due solely to Indian capital. One has to consider the 
effect that might be produced on the minds of Indian capitalists regarding 
investments in industrial business. 

Mr. Pilcher. —I should very much like to see capital pouring into Industrial 
developments in this country, but whether you will ever attract capital by 
keeping your railway and coal cost so high that the cost of production absolutely 
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precludes export, it seems to me very ddubtful indeed. You must out these 
costs down and then capital will be attracted. The cost of production of the 
Tata Iron and Steel Co., in July 1923 was Bs. 179 per ton of rails and the cost 
of production at Swansea was not more than 135 a ton. » 

Mr, Oinwala. —Selling price you mean? 

Mr. Piloher. —F.o.r. price was certainly not more than Bs. 140 a ton. 

Prefident. —That is not necessarily an indication of cost of production. As 
a matter of fact what the Tata Company said about that was that they did not 
think that any firm in Great Britain could at present be manufacturing steel 
rails at anything below £8 a ton, and I doubt if any one in India has better 
information about that than Tatas. 

Mr. Pilcher. —You cannot attract capital into an industry when there is 
something between 30 to 40 per cent, difierenoe in the cost of production. 
It is to me almost incredible that all these factories in England are turning 
out these large quantities, which I hove mentioned in my written evidence, 
at a dead loss. 

President. —I don’t think anybody would deny that the iron and steel firms 
generally for the last two years in the United Kingdom have been barely 
covering their cost of production in a very large number of oases, because I 
know that is pretty nearly certain. Of course it is a question how long they 
can go on; one would expect there would come a period when the firms would 
cease to produce. 

Mr, Pilcher. —I pointed out to you that the English cost is just about the 
same as that anticipated by Tata’s, Bs. 140 a ton. They are actually supplying 
to the “ Palmer ” Bailways at Bs. 122-8 a ton. They have a contract with the 
B. N. Bailway at Bs. 110 a ton. 

President. —If the Tata Company expected to make a profit by selling at 
Bs. 130 a ton, their cost of production would certainly not be higher than that. 

Mr. Pilcher. —My point is when you keep your cost of production back to 
something like that there is a chance of the steel industry in India meeting 
the demand of the foreign market and then you will attract capital into it. 
The point we are now discussing is the desirability of attracting capital into the 
manufacture of steel in India. 

President. —It is more than that. The tendency that will be set loose will 
be that no <'apital will come into industries of any kind in India. 

Mr. Pilcher.—My point is that more capital will come in when the cost 
of coal and railway freight and so on goes doun again. 

President. —Surely the difficulty to attract capital in investment in 
India existed before the war when the railway freights, etc., and the cost 
ol eoal wore very low? 

Mr. Pilcher. —I doubt whether it was realised then that this industrial 
opportunity existed. It was not then known that there was all this available 
ore in the country. It was only known in •restricted circles that this ore with 
a high iron content existed in India. 

President. —It is not only a question of attracting capital to the iron and 
steel industry but to industries of any kind. , 

Mr. Pilcher .—Are you going to attract capital by artificially increasing the 
cost of the basic material in the manufactuting process? 

President. —^It may be so. It is only an aspect of the case that cannot 
be ignored. 

Mr. Pilcher.—I think the odds are alt the other way. 


President. —On pages 12, 15 and 16 you have spoken of the imposition of 
Ijrohibitive tariff on steel. I take it that what you mean by that is a tariff 
the immediate object of wffiich is to secure that the whole of ^ * 

is met in Indij? 

Mr. Pilcher .—Yes. 
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President. —And you would admit no doubt that on ita immediate effact- 
the tariff would not and could not be prohibitive. It could only be prohibitWt 
if the total consumption of India sunk to 400,(XK) tons which is Tata's own 
production. * 

Mr. Pilcher. —It may not be absolutely prohibitive, but its effect on the 
industries of the country would be that their foreign supplies would be restricted 
almost to the point of prohibition. 

President. —Certainly not. After all the increase in the price caused by the 
duty will be 23i per cent, over the present price. Do you think that an 
increase of price by per cent, would make it injpossible to import steel 
at air? 

Mr. Pilcher. —You have got Tatss cost in July as Rs. 179 a ton. The whole 
object ot the tariff is to make it profitable for Tntas to namuiactare. 

President. —Not necessarily—at a cost of Bs. 179 per ton. 

Mr. Pilcher. —How are you going to secure a reduction in cost? 

President .—I think the Tata Company themselves recognize that this cost ii 
higher than it ought to be, and what they have asked for is an increase of 
duty from 10 to 33J per cent., that is to say, what costs Rs. 110 now would 
cost Bs. 133, which is a little more than a 20 per cent, increase. What I 
am putting to you is that an increase ot 20 per cent, in the price of steel is 
not prohibitive? 

Mr. Pilcher. —Not absolutely prohibitive. 

President. —.After all during the war we managed to pay a price very much 
higher than that. Not very long ago, in 1920-21, the Railway Board paid for 
imported rails— 


for the 1st quarter 
tor the 2nd quarter 
for the 3rd quarter 
for the 4th quarter 


Rs. 2.51 a ton. 
Rs. 308 a ton. 
Rs. 875 a ton. 
Rs. 348 a ton. 


Mr. Pilcher. —I am familiar with those figures, but what was the effect on 
railway construction? The only possible purchaser was the State Railways, and 
they purchased at a very expensive rate, but private concerns almost ceased 
purchasing. 

President. —I am not for the moment considering the question how far the 
increase in price was prejudicial to railway development; that is another 
question! But if it is suggested that an increase in the price of 20 per cent, 
would have a prohibitive effect, I do suggest that it is going too far. 

Mr. Pilcher. —It may not be absolutely prohibitive, I agree. 

President. —The Tata Iron and Steel Co.'s position is this, that probably 
rails on the average for the next few years will come into India at about 
Rs. 150 a ton without duty. If a-SSJ per cent, duty were imposed, it would 
raise the price to somewhere near Rs. 200. The question really is, would the 
oonsumer find it impossible to purchase at that price? 

Mr. Pilcher. —I don’t think it would bo impossible, but it would be a 
very great burden on private industries. 

President. —You rather overstate their case, and that is why I put it to 
you whether it is really prohibitive. It may be prohibitive in the sense that 
ultimately it is hoped that India will produce all its own requirements in iron 
and steel, but I don't think it is quite right to suggest that it is prohibitive 
immediately. 

Mr, Pilcher. —I think " exclusive ” would have been better than 
“ prohibitive.” 

President.—Then on page 14 you say “ In 1920-21, when Bengal’s coal 
exports were 1,142,608, vessels clearing from Calcutta numbered 720, tonnage 
2,226,000. In 1922-28, when coal exports had shrunk to 97,624 tope, veB«» 
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olesring from Calcutta numbered 492 (1,752,000 tons).” Have you traced the 
eauee and effect of these two things? 

Ur. Filcher. —les. The coal industry cau give vou the exact figures as 
regards tonnage. 

Fresident. —Do you suggest that the difference is accounted for merely by. 
the absence of coal for export? 

Mr. Filcher.—K large proportion of it. Sir K. Watson Smyth told the 
Board the other day that there used to be—I ttiink he spoke in regard to hia 
office alone—very heavy work on chartering of steamers tor coal tonnage, and 
now there is hardly work for one man at their table. 

President. —Taking trade generally is it not a fact that there has been a 
considerable reduction in the volume of trade in these two years? 

Mr. Pilcher. —The whole of the difference is not accounted for by the 
difference in coal shipments, but much of it is. The Port authoritie.s know the 
number of coal steamers they used to have and the number they get now, 
and the colliery people cau also give you the figures. The fact that coal does 
go abroad brings in a considerable amount of tonnage into the port. 

President.- —Do the export figures you have ipioted include bunker coal or 
coal exported elsewhere? 

Mr. Pilcher. —I cannot tell you. 

President. —It is not of great importance. 

Mr. Pilcher. —Bunker trade is of great importance to the collieries, specially 
to the second class collieries. 

President. —Oil page 25 you say “ faint indication of the increase in 
railway costs iiivolveil in any compulsion places upon the IlaiKvay IViaid oi 
file Companies to purchase in this country at the present time, with the 
steel tariff standing at 10 per cent., is afforded by the statement of the 
Kailway Industries Committee that, on a purchase in India of 3132 railway 
wagons merely, the additional cost to the taxpayer would have been approxi¬ 
mately half' a crore of rupees as compared with the cost of the imported 
commodity. Were still greater proteidion afforded to the indigenous steel 
industry, the disparity between foreign and Indian prices would necessarily 
become more marked.” Well, I can’t say how it could become more marked 
then it was already, because most of the wagon building firms have asked for 
a rate of duty which would secure the price they endeavoured to obtain in 
1922 and the disparity would fust be where it is, would it not? 

Mr. Pilcher. —Jt so, then their profits would be very much less than they 
expected on the order—that is, if they have to buy steel at a higher price. 
Somebody has got to make a sacrifice; I do not know who is going to make it. 

President. —What wo wore told in evidence about the tender which secured 
the order for the 3,000 wagons in 1922 was tfiat, as far as it could be compared 
with the pre-war price, it was really lower than the pre-war price. 

Mr. Pilcher. —I have heard of that. 

President. —Supposing for the moment that that statement is accurate, do 
you think it is possible that for any substantial pgriivd India will be able to buy 
in the United Kingdom wagons at about the pre-war price? 

Mr. Pilcher. —They are huying now. 

President. —There was one successful * tender for P.OO'l wagons which 
apparently got the order at about the pre-war price? 

Mr. Pilcher. —Yes. 

President. —Do you think it is possible, having regard to the condition of the 
world generally, that it could go on? 

Mr. Pilcher. —I think very strenuous endeavours are being made in the 
steel market at Home and other markets to get down to pre-war level, or 
somewhere near a level at which India can buy: that is the one governing 
ambition oi these industries. 
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President. —Let me put it to you that in the greatest steel producing 
country in the world, the United States of America, the price of steel rails 
is 60 per cent, mofe than the pre-war price and appears likely to remain at that 
level. ' 

Mr. Pilcher. —They have gone on to the self-contained process; they have 
surrounded themselves by a high tariff and they have become a self-contained 
unit. I think their case is a special one. 

President. —But they are producing more steel than all the rest of the world 
put together, and they can hardly be left out. I admit that the British manu¬ 
facturer has been doing his utmost to reduce cost wjth the result that in real 
wages labourers in the iron and steel trade are distinctly worse off than 
before the war. 

Mr. Pilcher. —\’es. 

President. —One does not see that that can be pushed very much further. 

Mr. Pilcher. —I personally think that, the conditibns of the Indian railways 
heing what they are, and the whole of the industries depending upon transport 
which- is inadequate, the very greatest use should be made of the present 
opportunity in India's interest. If the steel industry will only wait patiently 
till railway freights come down, their time will come. 

President. —The sum and substance of your argument is that it is an 
altogether inopportune time? 

Mr. Pilcher. —Yes, it seems to me to be in conflict with the Inchcape 
Committee's recommendations. It seems to fly in the face of post-war 
exiierience and the necessities of the post-war time. 

President .—Then the policy that you advocate as the best policy in the 
interest of India is to buy in the cheapest market regardless of the conse¬ 
quence it may have on your own industries? 

Mr. Pilcher. —For the time being, with this rider added that this particular 
steel interest having come into existence, buy from it to the extent of its 
production on the basis of cost at the lowest level at which they can produce 
within their limitations : do not stifle it: do not extinguish it, but do not 
encourage it artifleially at this critical time when, above all things, India 
requires cheapness by lowering of transport charges, etc. 

President. —This is a considerable qualification of your general position. 

1 right in saying that you think Government would he justified in 
pnr-’htfiug all the steel the Tata Company could produce at the lowest price 
which .valid enable them to carry on? 

Mr. Pilcher. —I think the question requires moat careful examination, but 
in view of the undesirability of this one steel industry going under, I think 
something should be done to help them. But the, governing consideration is 
the necessity of buying cheaply’ for railway reconstruction and for other 
industrial advancements such as bridges and collieries and so forth. I think 
if help of the kind menfioned rferc accorded to Tatns a very close security 
would naturally be required at the Tata Company's works. 

President. —At page 26 there is a reference and quotation from the Industrial 
Commission’s report. I was‘wondering if y®u could give me a reference. It 
declares that “ cheap supply of coal is the foundation of future industrial 
progress in India.” 

i 

Mr. Pilcher. —I shall be glad to give it to the Board. I will send it down. 

President. —Going on now to the .Jute trade you say “ It was, and T 
lelieve remcins. the ambition of the iute industry on the Ftooghlv to maintain 
a steady ten per cent, increase in the number of looms operating on the 
river.” Well, that depends of course on the growth of the demand solely. 
Unless more jute is required there is no justification for the increase in the 
number of looms. 

Mr. Pilcher. —I think you can safely leave the jute trade to look after its 
<'wn interests, and to guard itself against over production. 
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Preiident .—I was interested in the statement as I myself do not know by 
what law of nature the jute trade would extend at that rate, or should it be an 
object which Government should set itself to secure? • 

Mt. Pilcher. —My object there has been to give the Board some estimate 
of the steady rate of expansion and thus to enable you to get to the steel 
factor. I would not claim it as a matter of right for the jute industry. 

President. —You say “ Since the war at least two plants have been laid 
down in India for the manufacture of this machinery.” I think we have 
heard from three firms manufacturing jute mill machinery. We had a written 
statement from one, I think the Angus Engineering Company. We visited 
the Works of the other two but have received no written statement from 
either of them yet. If they regard it as of great importance that any pro¬ 
tection granted to steel should be passed on to them, we should have heard 
from them more than we hove heard. But there is, I think, this point to be 
considered that it does not necessarily follow that all their machinery is made 
of steel, some of it may be made of cast iron. 

Mr. Pilcher. —The whole of it is not steel, but it must be left to an expert 
to elucidate what proportion of that is made of steel. 

President. —Then on page 37 you say ” Every tea garden in Bengal and 
Assam is dependent upon machinery for the manufacture of its leaf and there 
appears to bo complete unanimity among its promoters in resenting a pro¬ 
hibitive import duty on steel as a potential import on their own capital and 
replacement outlav at a time when recovery is being laboriously achieved 
after a period of disastrous losses. At least one engineering concern for long 
associated honourably with the supply of tea manufacturing machinery to the 
gardens, is threatened with heavy loss on its Indian investments in the event 
of the imposition of a prohibitive tariS on steel.” Would it bo a fair question 
to ask what that concern is? 

Mr. Pilcher. —I should rather not discuss that. ^ 

President.—All that I would like to say is that if they came up wo 
would naturally hear what they have to say. We visited the Works of 
Messrs. Marshall Sons & Co., where they manufacture tea machinery, a firm 
I undeistand established in England, but who started a branch in India, and 
we understood quite distinctly that that firm did not intend to address us. 

Then, on page 43 you go on to the question of the concessions that coal 
export used to enjoy, and you are of opinion that it is very desirable that it 
should be reintroduced in 'order that the coal export may be resumed. But 
have you considered the Eailway point of view that they are unable at the 
preseiit moment to move any more coal than they are already moving, and, 
if so, would the remedy you suggest produce _any appreciable effect? 

Mr. Pilcher.—I understand the wagon position is daily growing better. 
This is a very profitable trade and there is this to be said also that a great 
deal of the coal now taken, over the long land lead would, granted railway 
assistance for the sea route, come down to Calcutta by the short lead. There 
w'ould be large wagon economies on the long land journeys. The bulk of tue 
coal would come down to Calcutta in 0 days thct% and back for the wagons. 
The rest of the coal transport would be done by sea. 

President.—You will relieve congestion by.increased trafifio? 

Mr Pilcher.—You will take a great deal of coal oft the long and on to the 
short land leads. It would economize wagons in one direction and it is 
doubtful whether any net increase of mileage run would result from sendmg 
the coal to the sea vii Calcutta. 

President.—It is not a point that is of importance to the Tariff Board, but, 
as I’ understand it, the railway contention is that for practical purposes they 
cannot move more coal than they are moving. 

Mr. Pilcher.—1 would like in any case to emphasise the necessitv for 
getting more-wagons and getting them quickly. 

VOL. HI. ’ ^ ® 



President. —On page 44 I find a little difficulty in following your flgutea. 
Have you any information as to the price of Bengal coal at Bombay just now? 

Mr. Pilcher.-^-It is very easily available. I think the price of Bengal coal 
is Bs. 28 or Hs. 29 per ton which is a little above the delivery priea of foreign 
coal—I think it is merely a mjtter of annas twelve or a rupee above that. 

President. —Bombay is paying between Bs. 26 and 29 and the Indian coal 
is just about that? 

Mr. Pilcher. —A few annas more will settle the whole thing—I should rather 
say a rupee at the outside would enable the Bengal coal to get into the 
Bombay market. 

President. —On page 45 you say: “ A concrete example taken from the 
statistics of a large operating group will best show the position of these 
companies.” There again I would like to put it to you whether you are in 
a position to say what group you are referring to? 

Mr. Pilcher. —I don’t think I am. These statistics have been obtained from 
personal frignds and from people who were willing to help me. Sometimes 
help was given and sometimes they were diffident about giving me any 
information. 

President. —You have no authority to disclose the names of the firms you 
are referring to? 

Afr. Pilcher. —No. 

President. —That of course ends the matter, but we hope you will at least 
convey to them our desire (although of course their feelings are the same as 
yours) to hear what they have to say. 

Then, on page 46 you say “ A 03J per cent, enhancement of replacement 
costs under the heading of machinery in the multiple concern described would 
entail an additional 3-81 annas per ton on raising costs for depreciation alone.” 
I take it that in a modern colliery, the electrical machinery itself aocounte 
for a considerable part of the machinery? 

Mr. Pilcher. —In that particular group that I gave you the electrical 
machinery bears a very small proportion at the present time to the total 
block outlay, although electrification is going on and they think it is the one 
hope of salvation in the future. 

President. —If the representatives of the firms were before us we could 
have tried to ascertain to what extent their machinery could be produced in 
India to-day; if it could not, then there would be no question of including 
it in” the higher tariff duty. For instance, there are various steel parts of 
machinery, e.g., boiler plates, that are not really produced in India, and they 
ought to be eliminated in any attempt to calculate the cost. But of course 
you are not intimately acquainted with the thing and we can hardly expect 
you to give us the information we want as it must be someone who is intimately 
acquainted with the facts. 

Mr. Pilcher. —Quite. 

President. —On page 60 you say : " Of the analogous .companies subsidiary 
to the Tata enterprise one has wready demanded a protective import duty 
of 45 per cent, ad valorem.*' Which subsidiary company are you referring to? 

Mr. Pilcher. —It is the Tinplate Company. 

President. —I want to be certain about it. 

Mr. Pilcher. —It was based on recollection of newspaper reading. 

Mr. (xinwala. —You, I take it, represent more or less the theoretical aspect 
of the case, and so far as it refers to the consumers of India. You are not 
a practic.al consumer, any more than IP 

Mr. Pilcher. —No. 

Mr. Ginwola.—You are not interested in any industry? 

Mr. Pilcher. —No. 

Mr. Oinwala. —So, it is more or less a theoretical presentation of the 
case? 
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Mr. Filcher .—I ’^a a consumer. My Railway and other forms of outlay 
*re going up. 

Mr. Ginwala .—You don’t use any steel? 

Mr. Pilcher. —No. * 


Mr. Ginwala.—You are quite right in presenting to the Tariff Board 
the consumer’s point of view. We must decide this question after taking 
into consideration the various recommendations of the Fiscal Commission, 
and striking more or less a sort of balance between advantages and dis¬ 
advantages arising from protection. You have in the first part of your 
exposition generally dealt with the question. You have tried to show what 
effect it would have generally on industries and so on, but that, I think, 
hardly helps us, unless you get us the necessary figures, or put us in the w.a i 
of obtaining them, or unless those particular industries concerned are going 
to come forward and help us. What I mean is this. I am trying to work 
out a sort of profit and loss account from the consumers’ point of view. 
First of all I should like to determine what is the burden in money in the 
event of steel getting protection. First of all T should like to know if you 
have taken this 33i per cent, as being applicable to the whole 1 million tohs 
of steel. 


Mr. Pilcher .—For the purposes of calculation, I have done so, 

Mr. (fimvuta.—That is hardly the figure. Wo are at present investigating 
not into the position of all kinds of steel imported but into the position of 
the kind of steel that is or is soon likely to be manufactured in this country. 
That is a great qualification. 

.f/r. Pilcher .—It seems to me inevitable that ultimately the steel industry, 
if once protected, will aim at supplying the whole Indian market. 

Mr. Giniriiln .—AVe do not know what may be in the remote future. We 
are oniy concerned with the present and more or less immediate future. 

.Mr'Pilcher.—Arc vou concerned only with 140.000 tons or with 400,000? 


rrcsi<lcnt.—Mr. Ginwala means that the Tariff Board arc only concerned 
with the kind of steel that is produced or can be produced within a reason¬ 
able time in this country. 

Mr. Pilcher .—In one of the statements supplied by Tatas, they give a list 
of the various articles they hope to produce in the country. 

1/r Oinwdlii —There are various things made of acid steel, like high speed 
tools, which cannot be manufactured in this country. Tlmy must be imported. 
But we arc now confining our attention to the kind of steel that is manu¬ 
factured in this country. 

Mr Pilcher.—If vou are going to reduce the one million tons under this 
head, you have to take in different classes of machinery, hardware and so 

.1/r. (.'inira/a.—AA'e have to exclude everything that is not manufactured in 
India. So your figure will require a considerable modification. 

.Ifr. Pilcher.—Aho amplification because there are those other heads. 

1/r. f/inicula.—What do you mean? 

.1/r. Filchcr.-You have got the Agriculturffl Implements Comp^any ai 
“in get*T milliontns ^lorle^itTojrnot inchide koZlh, etc 

l/A^ilcficr.—In tbo ultimate balance-.sheet, you will get a very mir.’li 
higher’figure than the IS crores I have given 

ttT’valTifsUm: "Z raUw^ays are the most important consumem. 

Are they nob? 3 B 2 
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Mr. Pikher,—I must emphftsiaei that the burden is %'no means confined 
to the mere addition to the cost of price. There is the indirect burden to 
be considered. I don’t know whether you are asking me to consider the 
whole burden. ^ . 

Mr. (Jinti'oio.—I am not talking of the moral or ethical burden. I am. 
only talking of the money burden for the time being. 

Ur. Pilcher. —Yes. * 

Ur. (rinicala. —Take the railways. They are the principal consumers. 

Ur. Pilcher. —Also Government. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Y'es, Government in its various Departments, the most 
important being the Public Works Department, Irrigation Department and 
Ordn.once Department. Then take the industries, textiles both cotton and 
jute, coal, agriculture, tea, engineering and machinery. We shall have to 
know from these various consumers how much steel of the kind I have referred 
to is going to be used by them in any particular .war. We have not got the 
figures. We are doing our best to get them. 'Then we have to take the 
advantages that would accrue. 

itfr. Pilcher. —I want to emphasise again that you have not touched the 
whole cost to the country. You have hardly begun. 

Ur. Ginwala. —^Let us go step by step. Let vis take the money value 
first. Y'ou can amplify it if you like. I want to know whether this is the 
correct system or method to arrive at the money cost of protection. Against 
that you will set o(f what the country gains by it, that is to say, the value 
of the steel that is produced in the country—^money remaining in the country, 
so many people finding employment in the country and also it being a means 
of .securing its defence under certain contingencies and the like. Then we 
shall take the consumers separately. With regard to railways you have 
said that it would increase the cost of transport. On the other hand, there 
is the fact that railways would got increased traffic by the expansion of the 
steel industry. 

.1/r. Pilcher. —May T enquire whether I am to oivserve silence or do you 
expect me to comment? I want to comment on practically all these observa¬ 
tions. 

Ur. Ginienla. —I will first explain to you our general position. I want 
you to help us as far as you can. Take the advantages that go to the rail- 
way.s; the increased traffic and also the facilities that they get by obtaining 
their steel products as far as possible in this country. On the Government’s 
side, there is the income-tax on the profits of steel and also certain appliances 
for national defence. Then you come to the ports. If the capacity of the 
people for buying increases, there must be more imports. Then we come to 
the industries. The most important are jute and coal. Now take coal 
We have been told that one ton of steel requires about 4 tons of coal—it may 
be more or less—and at present the consumption of coal by the direct manu 
facture of steel is about 1 million tons. There are also a number of subsi¬ 
diary industries which will also use a considerable amount.of coal, so that 
perhaps Jth of the total output of coal may be roughly taken as being 
used by the steel industry. So far as coal is concerned, it derives a direct 
benefit by the existence of Ihe steel industry. When we have got all these 
figures, we would be in a position to know the cost of protection to die 
country as well as the consumer.^ Do you think that we can get the figures 
I have referred to? 

Ur. Pilcher. —I think that the Board might go a long way towards getting 
some sort of monetary balance sheet, but it would be quite impossible to 
make it really comprehensive, by assuming that all the effects of protection 
are direct. Who can possibly estimate the effect on the vast agricultural 
industry of a retarded railway development? 

Mr. Ginwala. —^What is the total money burden Involved? How much 
more would it cost the country? It may be Bs. 2, 3 or 5 crores. We 
know that it has got to be distributed over a very large section of the nnblic 
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It IS no nse saying that the country’s progress would be retarded. You 
have got to satisfy us with figures. We are not disputing the proposition 
that when there is a tariff, the cost of the article to the consumer increases 
ioT the time being. There is nothing in that. Nobody would deny it. 
When it comes really to determine how much that burden amounts to it is a 
different proposition. * 

Mr. Pilcher.—It is difficult to calculate. The Board’s task is one of 
extreme difficulty. 


Mr. Ginwala.—Are you prepared to help us on those lines? 

Mr. Pilcher.—I cannot possibly tell you what the country will lose in any 
one year in trade if its railways were simply inadequate. 

Mr. Ginwa^a,—Supposing the tariff is raised from 10 to 33i per cent 
can’t you tell how much it is going to costP * 

Mr. Pilcher .—You can work it out. 

Mr. Ginwala. If you are satisfied that the ailvantages and disadvantages 
approximately balance, would you object to protection? 

Mr. Pilcher.—1 should be very interested to see the balance-sheet. 

Mr. Ginu-ala .—Supposing we are satisfied that on the whole the advan¬ 
tages of protection to the country are greater, what will be your position ? 

Mr. Pilcher.—I can only say that I should scrutinise the balance-sheet 
with some interest. As far as I can see, most of the items on the debit 
side will be enormously greater than those on the credit side. 

Mr. Ginicala .—You may say so. It must remain a matter of opinion to 
some extent. 


.Ifr. Pilcher .—It is for the Board to calculate and summarise the results of 
the calculation. It is the Board’s task. I simply endeavour to remind the 
Board that there are big items to be taken into their calculation. 

Mr. Ginwala .—How is the Board to do it? Is there any other way which 
you can suggest? 

ilfr. Pilcher .—I cannot, 1 must confess. I think that it is desirable that you 
should hear the views of the consuming class—representatives of agriculturists 
in particular. 

Mr. Ginwala .—So far as you are concerned, you cannot give more than 
what you have. 

.1/r. Pilcher .—I cannot. . 

Mr. Ginicala .—Take the jute machinery. We have visited some of the 
Jute Machinery Works. Of course, no jute machinery manufacturer has 
given evidence before the Board. Our impression was first of all there was 
not so much steel in the jute machinery as you might think at first sight 
and secondly it was not the kind of steel in most cases which is manu¬ 
factured in this country. • 


Mr. Pilcher .—I don’t think that it is quite fair to contend, as you so 
often do, that because a particular thing is not now manufactured, therefore 
it is to be ruled right out of the question. Th% tendency of these powerful 
interests will ultimately be to manufacture everything. There is already a 
locomotive company which proposes to manufacture every part of the loco¬ 
motive. t 


Mr. Ginicala .—That is a different proposition. Then, somebody else will 
make a further enquiry. We are at present concerned with the immediate 
future. 

Mr. Pilcher .—The Board is going to give the direct incentive to this 
process. 

Mr. Ginwala .—You contend that the jute industry would be affected very 
much by the imposition of the additional tariff on steel, but there is no 
•evidence so far to suggest that most of the machinery is made of the kind 
ef steel that is manufactured in this country. 
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Mt. Pilcher. —I only ask you to go into the jute factory and see with your 
own eyes whether the machinery is not made of steel. 

Mr. GinicaU. —I went there a few days ago and I am telling you that 
the kind of steel that is manufactured here does not seem to be a very large 
percentage. 

Mr. Pilcher. —^That is only a question of time. I should think that Messrs. 
Fairburn, Lawson, Combe Barber, Limited, would be the best persons to 
tell you what they think of it. 

President. —We were promised a written statement which has not yet 
come. 

Mr. Pilcher. —It is novel to me that jute machinery is not mainly com¬ 
posed of steel. 

Mr. Ginwala. —It is not made of the kind of steel that is manufactured 
here. 

Mr. Pilcher. —I suggest that every kind of steel will be manufactured in 
this country before very long. 

Mr. Ginwala. —That may or may not be. The same thing applies to the 
coal machinery to some extent, but there is a good deal more in it than 
in the jute machinery. 

Mr. Pilcher. —I would suggest to you, if you are going to divide the steel 
in the coal and jute operations into steel made in this country and not made 
in til's country, and it you are going to oblige the firms to order one half 
of their requirements in this country and one half from abroad, the amount 
of delay and inconvenience will be colossal. Take certain sections which 
they have to send for from Home. There is sure to be long delay; and 
consequently a great waste of capital, loss of interest and so forth through 
this postponement. 

Mr. Ginwala. —The point still remains that we cannot take into considera¬ 
tion any kind of steel that is not manufactured at present or will not be 
manufactured within a reasonable time. So unless you can support your 
general exposition by certain figures, your argument loses a considerable 
amount of its value. 

Mr. Pilcher. —It seems to me to be really asking too much of a firm like 
Fairburn's to analyse their machinery into the different kinds of steel in the 
way in which you require. 

Mr. Ginwala. —So far as the general propositions are concerned from the 
point of view of economic doctrine, they may or may not be correct. This 
is not the time to go into them. But when you make a statement that such 
and such proposal will have such and such effect, we are entitled to ask 
you how and on what basis you say that. 

Mr. Pilcher. —I derive my impression from people who are most interested 
in the manufacturing process., 

Mr. Ginwala. —They have not come forward to give evidence. 

3Ir. Pilcher. —I can only repeat that the people engaged in this particular 
industry are now discussing it and the industry is permeated by this feeling 
from top to bottom. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Taking the general aspect of the question, I take it that 
your view is that India should ■ in the matter of its steel industry more or 
less put up with whatever conditions of business that happen to exist itr 
Great Britain or in other foreign countries. 

Mr. Pilcher. —I would not say that at all. My position is this. The 
great manufacturers in Great Britain at this particular moment are en¬ 
deavouring to confer the greatest service on India which they possibly can 
by rehabilitating her railways and industries. It seems to me that these 
proposals check that process absolutely. 

Mr. Ginwala.—la it your contention that those prices that prevail in 
Great Britain and other foreign countries are going to be permanently as 
low as they appear to be just now. 
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Mr. PiLher.—The tendency is certainly to keep them down to that point 

Mr. Gmwala.—ho you maintain that every time that happens with refer 
ence to the, or any other industry, India must not develop tjiat industry. 

Mr. I ilcher. My point is that ultimately a most excellent time wit 
arrive for developing the steel trade. I want to see it developed. 

Mr. Ginwala. —But at present you must stop itp 

Mr. Pilcher. Every effort should be made to give some assistance to thf 
existing industry. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Will you stop the development of the steel industry unti 
that time arrives? 

Mr. Pilcher.—Yon can leave it to the industry. Messrs. Cammell Laird 
* Co. examined the position as experts. They have the great advantage of 
receiving advice from a big managing agency house in Calcutta. The.v came 
to the conclusion that the present was not appropriate for attempting ti 
expand the steel industry. 

.Mr. Ginwala. —What period are you referring to? 

.1/)'. Pilcher. —They made most oxhau,stive enquiries in lOdO-21. 

Mr. Ginwala. —May I now give you the opinion that they gave us herr 
only this week? Will you accept their opinion? 

Mr. I'iht'A'i. —1 .should like to hear the opinion of Messrs. Cammell Laird 
& Co. in Sheffield. 

Mr. Ginwala. —I am afraid we cannot get you that. So far as their repre 
sentatives are concerned, 1 can tell you their position was this: that th* 
steel industry could not be started here .uist now without a certain amount 
of protection. That is the first point. They suggested an additional pro¬ 
tection of 5 per cent.—that was on the old figures they had—suhiect tt 
revision—by which they meant that they might have to ask for more, possibly 
10 per cent. That is their opinion. 

Mr. Pilcher. —I adhere to my belief that the general tendency in the stee' 
industry of the v. .-Id—I exclude the United States of America—is to slov 
down productit .i. 

President. —We are now talking of Cammell Laird’s. 

Mr. Pitcher. —Even if ,vou gave them 5 per cent., it is very hypothetica' 
whether they would start or not. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Unless j’ou gave that, they w’ould not. 

3lr. Pilcher. —Even if it is given, they might not. 

Mr. Ginwala. —They would not think of doing so because they would not 
get capital. My point is, do you suggest that each time an industry that ir 
established in this country to compete against a foreign industry finds itself 
in difficulties, it should shut its business until the conditions in the riva' 
country have become normal? That is the logical conclusion. 

Mr. Pilcher. —My answer is that it should not get public support. 

Mr. Ginwala. —An industr,v is already in existence. Owing to causes ovei 
which it luul no control, it is unable to comp'^te with a foreign industry. 
Do you mean to say that the nation should say “ We cannot help you unti* 
conditions in other countries change?” l)o 5 'ou think that it is a fair wa? 
of dealing with it, looking at it from the Indian nafional point of view? 

Mr. Pileher.—I think that those new industries in n-hich over £200 
millions was invested had an equally good case to come and ask for the 
nation’s help. In 1920-21, they were in the same position. I don’t thinf 
an.v industry has a right, merely because it is in difficult circumstances, te 
come and ask for financial assistance. 

Mr. Ginwala. —The point is that certain conditions have changed in other 
countries. 

Jlr. PilHer.—Their cost of production has gone down; here it has gone up 
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Mr. Ginu-ala .—Has cost of production gone downP Von are probably 
mixing up the selling price with the cost of production which is a different 
thing altogether. 

Mr. Pilcher.—Yon can work out the cost of production. 

ill>. Ginwala. —We should be very thankful if you would. 

Mr. Pilcher.—The reduction in the price of coal and transit charges at 
Ecn>e is well known. Wo mu.st go on with those here and must cut them 
down further. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Until that time, should India waitP 

Mr. Peter. —It is a question whether expansion under existing conditions 
in India is to be encouraged. 

.Mr. Ginjcala. —Tatas’ case is this. They are at present the only people 
who manufacture .steel. They say that unless they get protection, they 
cannot go on. ^ 

.Mr. Pilcher. —Every pioneer industry in this country has a right to come 
and say that. You are establishing a very dangerous principle. Other 
pioneer industries all round us are now in the hands of liquidators. 

-Mr. Ginwala. —AMiat is your opinion. Do you say that an industry which 
IS important, but which finds itself in difficulties due to causes over which it 
had no control, should be shut down? 

.Mr. Pilcher. —I cannot conceive that it has no control over its own cost of 
production. It is a competitive industry. It is in trouble because it cannot 
compete with the foreign manufacturer. If it brings down its own cost of 
production, its trcuble will be over. 

.Mr. Ginwala. —But at present it is dependent to a largo extent on the 
selling price of the foreign manufacturer. 

Mr. Pilcher.—That is based on their cost of production. Tliat is proved 
by the fact that you have had a reduction in selling costs at Swansea abso¬ 
lutely irro rata to the reduction of the Board of Trade index of the cost of 
living. 

Mr. Ginicala.—The pre-war price of rails was about £6, but the present 
day price is £8: that is £2 more. Do you suggest that this difference 
of two pounds represents the general rise in the cost of living and in the 
cost of materials? 

Mr. Pilcher. —All these interests are making a tremendous sacrifice to try 
and sell at a profit. 

Mr. Ginwala. —That is just the point. They are fighting with their back 
to the wall. Do you expect India to do the same? 

Mr. Pilcher. —I think that if you follow the example set by the Home 
Government, you will get them to lower their cost of production here, but if 
you give them tariff assistance you will never get them to lower their cost 
of production. 

Mr. Ginwala. —The logical conclusion of your argument is that India must 
always be equal to whatever conditions happen to prevail in foreign coun¬ 
tries. Is that not what it rpally comes to? 

Mr. Pilcher. —That is the safe rule to go on with unless you are going 
to subsidise all industries whenever they are in difficulties. That is a dange- 
rous principle. « 

Mr. Ginwala. —Will not that mean the end of protection altogether? India 
must in that case under all conditions be prepared to meet the conditions of 
industries prevalent in foreign countries. 

.Mr. Pilcher. —It is the duty of the capitalists to have looked into this. If 
they did not work out their prospects on some such secure basis, they should 
not have come into the business, 

Mr. Ginwala. —You say that the cost of production ought to be brought 
down. How can you bring down the cost of production unless you can carry 
on the industry? 
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31r. nUher. —You can bring down your cost of transport and colliery 
production. 

Mr. Qinwala. —How could the steel industry do itf * 

President. —Is it your argument that the increase that has taken place 
during the last two or three years should have been prevented? What 
Mr. Ginwala has suggested to you is that before any question of reducing 
the cost of production can arise, the firm must at least exist. If they went 
out of operation, the problem would disappear. 

Mr. Pilcher.—Yon have had a number of small concerns started very 
hopefully but they have had to go out of existence. I cannot see why they 
should not have been preserved equally with Tatas. It is a most dangerous 
principle and it will, I think, end in the ruination of the country. 

Mr. Ginwala.—We have got to take these cases as they arise. You say 
that they have got to bring down their cost of production. How do you 
suggest that the cost should be brought down? 

Mr. Pilcher. —Suppose they had prosperous times, they would have had 
sound dividends. Iir order to tide over difficult periods when prices are high 
some are selling below actual cost price. It does not appear to me an illegiti¬ 
mate proceeding as it appears to you. The cost of production may go up. 

If you have got a fairly well-established reserve it may be to your advantage to 
sell below cost for two or three years of difficult times. If you can survive 
the high cost of production period, there is a good chance of your getting a 
market when the cost of production goes down and transport and other 
difficulties disappear. 

Mr. Ginicala.—Yon say that the cost of production should be got down. 
Hoiv is the industry responsible for an increase in the cost of transport or 
how is if responsible for a rise in the cost of coal? 

Mr. Pilcher. —This is an abnormal period of high costs. 

President.—On the question of reserve, how would a company which has 
spent Its reserves be able to get through a prolonged period of bad trader 
Mr Pilcher.—Mr. Ginwala puts me this question; “ Are you going to 
force a concern to go under if it is not in a position to meet the increased 
cost of production?” Every time the cost of production goes up firms dis¬ 
appear It is only what happens in the rest of the workl. 

¥r «iiitca!fl.-I am not concerned with that question generally. I am 
drawin- your attention to this particular industry. I wish 
this cost should go down unless this industry has got a chance of bring g 
down. 

1/r Pilcher.— is practically an unanswerable question. 

Ifr' Ginualn.-Then there is an end of that. In dealing with the general 
question of protection to the steel industry, liave you considered with 
reference to the recommendations of the Fiscal Commission. 

Mr. Pilcher.—Yes, I have, very carefully. 

Mr Ginicala —There are three important conditions subject to 
decGonty t'given. Have you considered these conditions and whether 
they are fulfilled in the case of the steel industry; 

,11 that the industry must be one possessing natural advantages such 
^ as an abi.nliit supply of raw •material, cheap power, a sufficient 
supply of labour, or a large home market; 

^iih^r t^outi^;d:vS^ 

rapidly as is desirable in the interests of the country; and 

. (3) the industry must be one which will eventually be able to face 

world competition without protection. 

These are the three principal conditions. The 
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without artificial help against the competition of a world then, was subjected 
to very low taxation. 

Mr. Ginwala.—tKt present what is the pesition? We are not concerned 
with what it has been. 

Mr. Pilcher. —I observe thatjihe enunciation of these points by the Com¬ 
mission was followed by the suggestion that in the case of an industry pos¬ 
sessing great natural advantages, the advantage might be so great as to 
preclude all question of protection. 

Mr. Ginwala. —You say that the second condition is not fulfilled here. 

Mr. Pilcher. —I think it is very doubtful whether the steel industry cannot 
survive in India without protection. 

Mr. Gimcala. —Will you give us some facts which will enable us to accept 
your view? It is very difficult for us to accept it without them. Tatas say 
“ Here is our cost of production at present; hcre„are the foreign prices.” 
We have got to see whether they can compete against foreign manufacturers 
under those conditions. Are you satisfied that they can, assuming that these 
figures arc correct? 

Mr. Pilcher. —I do not know how far their e-wessive capitalisation and 
factors like that have brought them to the position they are now in. 

Mr. Gimcah. —The question of over-capitalisation hardly arises at pre¬ 
sent. We are dealing with what they are doing at present—with the old 
block. 

Mr. Pilcher. —I think the best answer is that they went in with their 
eyes open when the price of steel was £7. They were satisfied with the 
character of their resources: they went on and did extraordinarily well. 
1 do not think it is at all fair for them now to come to the country and ask 
for help because they have come upon evd times. 

Mr. Ginxcala. —That is to say, it does not matter to the country whether 
all this capital that is sunk in the steel industry or other interests that have 
sprung up, come to grief? 

Mr. Pilcher.—It is lamentable that £200 millions of subscribed capital 
was lost by the small industries which wore floated in 1920-21. 

President. —Surely that was the authorised capital, not the subscribed 
capital ? 

Mr. Pilcher. —In any case it was a very much larger sum than what was 
invested by Tatas. A very large proportion of that sum was paid up. 

Mr. Kale. —You are putting it from the statistics compiled by the Statis¬ 
tical Department? 

Mr. Pitcher. —You can asceitam this from the expert Chartered Account¬ 
ants here who are engaged in the liquidation process. 

President. —I am suggesting to you that the amount of capital actually 
paid up was much smaller. 

Mr. Pilcher. —Capital considerably greater in extent than all the capital 
employed in Tata’s has been'lost, because the new concerns could not resist 
the struggle. 

Presidcnf.—I think the Registrar of Joint Stock Companies will be able 
to give us the information. The authorised capital is sometimes more than 
twice the paid up capital. 

Mr. Ginieala. —What year are you referring to? 

Mr. Pilcher. —^The flotations went on till 1921. I should think that in 
Calcutta it was mostly paid up. My recollection is that after the boom period 
about 60 per cent, was paid up. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Here are the figures of Joint Stock Companies up to the 
and of 1920. The total authorised capital was 548 crores and the paid up 
capital was 128 crores up to that data. 
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Mr, Pilcher .—We had not then finished the boom and it is very dangerou* 
to go on pre-boom figures. Investment money was forthcoming here and the 
concerns took it readily. Their case was equally strong with Tatas and 
entirely parallel, but they have never asked for help. * 

Mr. Irinwala .—Here is an industry and other small industries who have 
invested crores of rupees. The question is Would it be cheaper for the coun¬ 
try to give protection and save this investment or wipe it out? 

Mr. Pilcher .—Very much cheaper to wipe it out. 

Mr. (iinwalti .—You do not think that it will have any prejudicial effect 
on the industrial development of the country if such a big industry comes 
to grief? 

Mr. Ptlcher .—I think it will have a temporarily prejudicial effect. 

Mr. Giim-ala. —Won’t it mean a set-back to the industrial development of 
the country for some time? 

Mr. Pilcher .—I still think that an interest like Cammell Laird will take 
up this proposition sooner or later. 

Mr. Giiucahi .—1 have given you already the opinion of the representatives 
of Cammell Lairds and that i.s what they stated only early this week. 

.1/r. Pilcher .—I still adhere to my conviction that, if coal and railway 
transport once come down, you will get capital in this industry all right. 

Presi(h'nt.~l think we are rather covering the same ground. 

Mr. Gintatla .—Do you consider yourself a Free Trader? 

Mr. Pikhcr.—l do not wish to discuss my general economic views. 


Mr. (.'inicdhi.—Having regard to the fact that duties must be levied for 
revenue purposes, is it possible for Indi.a to be a Tree Trade country in that 
sense at any time? 

Mr. Pilcher.—I think eiery care has Icon, and can be, devoted to the 
reduction of revenue tariffs. 


Mr. ainu-ahi.—l)o you think that India can give up its revenue duties 
and become a Free Trade country now ? 

Mr. Pilcher.—la the sense that the duties are levied for revenue purposes, 
it is a Free Trade country now. 

Mr. (linicala.—\\e have some duties which come very near being pro¬ 
tective. 

1/r Pitchrr—lo that extent it is a protectionist country. I think the 
heavy customs revenue is largely due to the exceptional conditions that we 
have been through. It is desirable to lower these duties, if possible. 

Mr. Glinnila .—Will you suggest in order to make the country a really 
free trade country any countervailing excuse duties? 

Mr. Pilcher.—In the case of cotton I would keep the excise duties on the , 
level of the import duty. • . ti- u 

Mr. Cinua/o.—There is a duty of 15 per cent., I believe, on jute, ^ould 
you recommend any countervailing excise duty on jute corresponding to the 

import duty? . . 

Mr. Pilcher .—Jute coming into India is ridiculously small in quantity 
and it does not matter much. 

Mr. (iimcala.—l! the free trade argifment is carried to excess it must 
imnlv the imposition of countervailing excise duties against import duty. 
Supposing there was an import duty on jute, would you agree to a counter- 
vailing excise duty on jute? 

Mr. Pilcher.—The question is so purely academical that I can hardly 
answer it. , 

' illT. fJinunla.—It is in keeping with free trade opinion. 
was an import duty for revenue purposes would you support a ixiunterr ailing 
excise duty on free trade grounds? 

Mr, Piicher.—There are no importations, I think. 



iltt Gin'wala .—Supposing there was an import duty, on free trade grounds 
•will you support a countervailing excise duty? 

Mr. Pilcher.—h it your meaning that I*should put the jute industry on 
the same level as cotton industry ? If so, there is absolutely no ground for 
treating it differently. 

Mr. Kale.—I should like you to tell me how the Indian cultivator will bo 
affected by an increased duty on steel. Take the ordinary cultivator living 
in the village and cultivating his own field. Take his standard of living and 
tell me how his standard of living will be affected by an increase in the 
price of steel. You have referred so often in ymir statement to the 300 
million Indian cultivators whose interests ought to be safeguarded that 1 
should like to know how the standard of living of the ordinary cultivator is 
likely to be adversely affected by a duty on steel. 

Mr. Pilcher. —I have distinguished in my paper there between the non¬ 
surplus producing and surplus-producing cultivator.'- I think the non-surplus 
producing cultivator who consumes practically all his produce, or exchanges 
all his raw textile produce for his food for daily consumption, I think 
the effects on him would be rather indirect except through the additional 
cost of elementary agricultural implements. 

Mr. Kale. —So that in the first instance, you distinguish between one class 
of cultivator and another, namely, the cultivator who has a surplus to sell 
and the cultivator who has no surplus to sell. What is the proportion? 

Mr. Pilcher. —In the c.ase of the cultivator who has no surplus to sell, his 
agricultural implements will cost more in case the price of steel goes up. 
His kodalis will cost more: his enamel will cost more: his standard of living 
is so limited that he cannot be very much affected. But even he will bo 
affected indirectly by the raising of transit dues and by the indirect results 
produced by any fluctuations in exchange. 

Mr. Kale. —What is the proportion of these two cl.asse.s of cultivators? 

Mr. Pilcher. —That could easily be ascertained. Probably Mr. Datta gives 
us an idea of that. 

.1/r. Kale. —We may form an idea from what is stated in the Government 
of India’s memorandum published with the Babington Smith Committee’s 
report on currency. They have stated that about 40 per cent, of ihe Indian 
cultivators are more or less labourers. 

Mr. Pilcher. —I remember that was the sort of figure I have also seen. 

Mr. 'Kale. —So that you wilt have to eliminate one-half of the cultivating 
class from your calculation. 

Jlr. Pilcher. —Except in so far as agricultural implements and the smithy 
are concerned. 

-Hr. Kale. —Take a cultivator. Look at the capital with which he culti¬ 
vates his land. He has got a plotmh, of which the ploughshare alone is made 
of steel, and a pair of bullocks. The price of the plough which he uses will 
not be appreciably affected by the increased price of steel. He does not live 
in a house in building which any steel is used. He does not own a motor car 
and he does not even travel by rail. 

1/r. Pilcher. —But I do not think he is the man on whom India depends 
for her progress. ^ 

Mr. Kale. —To that extent your statement must be modified. 

Mr. Pilcher. —I carefully excepted him. 

Mr. Kale. —Let me make it plain; half of the cultivating classes will not 
he affected except indirectly by any increase in the price of steel. 

Mr. Pilcher. —They are the lowest and the least progressive class in India. 

Mr. Kale. —The second class comes in, according to your view, through 
the balance of trade and the exchange rate and railways? 

Mr. Pilcher. —Everything that tends to impede transit or the develop¬ 
ment of transit. 
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Mr. Kale .—Can you give me an idAi as to the average lurpiui raw 
material that this class of cultivator hasP 

Mr, Pilcher .—I fancy Mr. Datta says that he consumes Jrds of the whole 
quantity and has ird as exportable surplus. * 

Mr. Kale. —You may take it from me that iu the case of wheat, for 
instance, about 1/lOth is exported out of thp total production, and in the 
case of rice a minute proportion is exported and with regard to other cereals 
practically nothing is exported, about 4 per cent, of the total production of 
food grains being exported. If this is the case, you must tell me how the 
cultivator is going to be affected? 

}lr. Pilcher. —The Indian Fiscal Commission devoted a whole chapter to 
this subject. 

Mr. Kale. —I am here concerned with your arguments. You say that those 
who have surplus to sell will be affected by any increase in cost of transport. 

If the proportion of the total exportable ran' materials is very small, then 
the adverse effect on the cultivator may not be very considerable. 

Mr. Pilcher. —The actual export may be verj small, but the encourage¬ 
ment and the incitement that the export trade gives to the production ot 
a surplus is of vital importance to the welfare of the agricultural classes. 

It has been held—I cannot remember by whom—that if you tax that surplus 
and the surplus ceases to exist, you cut almost at the root of the operative 
capacity of the agriciiltiiral classes. The fact that the surplus is going 
abroad keeps production always well above consumption, and this is one of 
the factors which go to prevent famine. 

Mr. Kale. —The export of food grains and raw materials will be governed 
by the demand outside India? 

Mr. Pitcher. —Governed by the prices. 

Mr. Kale. —If the demand outside India is very large there will be a 
good market for Indian food grains and raw materials? 

Mr. Pilcher. —If the Indian prices are satisfactory. 

Mr. Kate. —The export of groundnuts has increased during recent ycai ■■ 
for instance, which is on account of demand. Then it comes to tliia, ihai 
the effect upon the cultivator will he indirect and n ill be confined to a small 
section of the total agricultural population and not to the whole of the 
300 millions. 

Mr. Pilcher.—I cannot agree to that. I think the effects of the exporta¬ 
tion on the welfare of the agricultural community is very subtle. This 
subject is developed in a clear way by the Indian Fiscal Commission in their 
report. I give the Board a special warning. 

ilfr. Kale.—Do .vou think that exports are an end in themselves or means 
to an end? 

Mr. Pilcher.—1 have shown in my paper that since 1820 the increase in 
the agricultural population comes to about €00 millions. 

• .1/r. Kale.—It may be due to ab-sence of war, improvement of sanitation, 
etc. 

Mr. Pilcher.—It is due to the eiicoiiragomefit given to the Indian agri¬ 
cultural exportation. 

Mr. Kale.—Time are what are called natural restrictions to population. 
The security w'hich the Government has given to the country has largely 
increased the population. 

Mr. Pilcher.—The security given by the British Raj by itself could not 
hove increased the population. 

,Mr. Kale.-r-It is the peace and orderly government we hove had, not 
the increase of exports, that has contributed mainly to the growth of population. 

Mr. Pilcher.—Mere security without adequate facilities for export would 
never have secured the increase of the population. 
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Mr. Kale.—'Whttt I was putting!to you is this: the internal trade may ho 
many times more important than external trade. I believe that the internal 
trade of India is at least five times as much as the external trade of India. 
You have quoted figure ns regards foreign trade in India. You have given 
the value at 600 crores but the internal trade is worth 1,600 crores, so that, 
if the Indian cultivator is able to exchange his food and raw materials in 
the industrial and commercial towns which might be created on account of 
the development of new industries, he will nof be a loser. 

Mr. Pilcher. —To make this possible you must have great internal ex¬ 
pansion. 

.Mr. Kale. —Suppose internal means of communieation and industries are 
developed in the country, and the working classes make greater demands on 
the supply of food and other things, the cultivator will have a ready market 
in the countay itself? 

Mr. Pilcher. —If that could be secured without very severe sacrifices. 
You start by putting up the cost of railway construction. It seems to me 
a queer way of encouraging the cultivator. 

Mr. Kale. —You said that the cultivator should have a sufficiently large 
market; whether the market is within the country or outside the country is 
immaterial for yoiir argument. It is more than possible that an internal 
market may be created with industrial expansion in the country, and the 
effects of imports on exports need not affect us very much. 

Mr. Pilcher. —You cannot disregard the previous course of your history. 
That is going to be a slow process : you have to feed 800 millions of people. 

Mr. Kale. —Has it not been a slow evolution? When did Tatas start? 
How many years has it taken for Tatas to produce 100,000 tons of steel? 

.Ifr. Pilcher. —But once the Greater Extensions plant works you will 
have a very rapid increase of tonnage. 

Mr. Kale. —It is not a very rapid evolution or change? 

Mr. Ptlchcr. —I think the evolution will be extremely rapid if you 
give them higher protection now. 

Mr. Kale. —You lay particular stress upon the fact that you must provide 
some means by which you can get the value of your exports into the country? 

Mr. Ptlchcr. —Yes. 

Mr. Kale. —If a policy of protection is adopted imports would be restricted? 

Mr. Pilcher. —Yes. 

Mr.'Kale. —If the imports are restricted there will be no bills by means of 
which the exports could be financed? 

Hr. Pilcher .—Yes. 

.1/r. Kale. —Don’t you think that trade should be left to adjust itself? 
You say that “ if the import of steel is restricted, if the import of cotton 
goods is restricted what will be‘the position of the cultivator?” AVill not 
some adjustment take place? If steel or cotton cloth docs not come into the 
country, gold may come or some other things may come into the country? 

Mr. Pilcher. —If you distBrb the metal import market you will have the 
same phenomenon as occurred in 1020. I don’t think the majority of the 
people engaged in indu.stry would care to comtemplate such a thing. 

Mr. Kale. —I think it is a wrong way to go about business to say that, in 
order to keep the exchange right, we should adjust the flow of exports and 
imports. Exchange is, after all, a relation between the exports and imports, 
so when the exports and imports adjust themselves the exchange will adjust 
itself. You cannot expect Government or anybody else to adjust the exchange 
in order to keep these exports and imports fixed in a particular relation. , 

Mr. Pilcher. —I only warn the Board. ’The exchange mechanism has been 
built up on the basis of agricultural exports and imports compfised mainly 
of piece goods and iron and steel goods. If yon disturb the mechanism it 
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may sdjuit itsalf, but I think it is very doubtful wisdom. You have got thla 
large population to feed. 

Mr. Kale .—Is it not a fact that before the war the ilhport of iron and 
steel was very small comparatively? 

Mr. Pilcher .—The figures were not so diflerent. 

Mr. Mather .—In 1913-14 the figures, as nearly as I can ascertain, for 
imports of iron and steel, railway material and Government stores, etc., 
were 1,289,0I)(I tons; in 1922-23 it was 9,53,000 tons. They were greater in 
1913-14 than they were in 1922-23. 

.1/r. Kale .—These figures speak for themselves. 

Mr. Pilcher .—They were then what they are now. They were most im¬ 
portant, about 2.5 to ijO per rent, of the total value of imports. 

Mr. Kale.—Ami the element of the depreciation of money has to be taken 
into account? 

.Mr. Pilcher.—1 don’t think there will be much alteration. The cotton 
piece goods and the whole of your iron and steel sections did constitute 50 
per cent, of the whole imports before the war. Of course, I am speaking 
from memory. 

.1/r. Kale .—Wdl it be a calamity if the people produced all the cloth and 
all the steel within the country itself? 

.1/r. Pilcher.—1 think it will be a calamity to the cultivators who are 
producing surplus agricultur.ol products. 

.1/r. Kale .—I cannot understand how it will be so. 

Mr. Pilcher.—.\t the present moment, just as in England the operative 
classes are discussing this tariff reform question, so here, if there is going to 
be a violent change, it is the cultivating classes who will feel the calamity 


most. 

.1/r. Kate.—licit it cannot be a violent change. 

.1/r. /Mi/ccr.—The position in England and the positio* in India are the 
result of 100 years of economic development, and you canflot break off, as it 
seems to me,'this historic chain of development at the mere siigge.sfion of 
interested persons. 

.1/r. Kale .—Is it going to bo sudden? 

.1/r. /'i/c/icr.—The change will be .sudden. I think there is a danger if it 
is very sudden. ' 

.1/r. /vo/c.—How? The largest oulpiit of Tatas as far as I can see will be 
about 400,000 tons, 

1/r Pilcher .—The President put it to me that possibly this fluctuation 
will’slowlv proved to .adjust itself, and iirreply I suggested that the Indian 
cotton industry would immediately suffer from the process of adjustment and 
this would go on in a circle. * 

Mr. Kale.—h not India a debtor country? 

Mr. Pilcher.—Jt .still must be. 

.1/r. Kale.—For a number of rears? * 

1/r /’ifc/icr—There has been a difference since the war. 

Mr. /udf.-Have you seen that the tot,l foreign capital invested in India 
comes to 6 or 7 hundred crores of rupees? n 

Mr Pilcher.-It must be more than that, because most of the Eailwajs 
have been built up with the help of foreign capital. ^ ^ 

If,. K-,dc —So that having regard to that India must send out every 

imports in any case, then where is the fearr . , . ^ -i.**. tVft* 

Mr. Pmer.-You can ascertain from a long period of yean what that 

excess has been. • 
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Mr. Kale. —That was very large. There was, before the war, constantly 
a very large excess except in 1907-08. From year to year the balance of 
trade has been favourable and it has got to be favourable, India being a 
debtor country. ‘ 

Mr. Pilcher. —It must be favourable. 

Mr. Kale. —I don’t see the apprehension that you entertain. 

Mr. Pilcher. —It will become excessively favourable, and the adjustment 
ef importations and exportations and the growth of agricultural population, 
has depended on the balance not being too large. 

Mr. Kale. —But the country must pay what she owes to other countries? 

Mr. Pilcher. —She has been paying nicely for these 100 years and it was 
very steady. . Until you had excessive importation followed by excessive ex¬ 
portation, things did go on splendidly. 

Mr. Kale. —How is it going to be .sudden and ej^cessive? 

Mr. Pilcher. —It will affect cotton and steel imports. The balance of trade 
will be larger. 

J/r. Kale. —In the first place we need not assume that cotton imports are 
going to drop altogether. 

Mr. Pilcher. —They now constitute only one-third of the total pre-war 
volume. 

Mr. Kale. —There are various reasons for the drop in the imports, e.g., 
the Manchester firms were not able to produce their cotton cloth so cheaply 
as they used to do before and the Indian consumer could not afford to pay 
high prices. 

Mr. Pilcher. —I don't think it affects the exchange. 

Mr. Kale. —^Thcre is no ground for supposing that imports of cotton cloth 
will stop or seriously decline, and I do not .see how that as.-.umption can be 
made. 

Mr. Pilcher. —My point is that they would seriously decline. 

Mr. Kale. —Fot various rea.sons owing to abnormal conditions there has 
been a slight decline. 

Mr. Pilcher. —I think the difference between the excise and import duties 
has a great deal to do with it. 

Mr. Kale. —With regard to ooal what is your view? Should nombay 
purchafe foreign coal because it is cheaper than Bengal coal? 

Mr. Pilcher. —Certainly. 

Mr. Kale. —You do not support the argument of the owners of Bengal 
collieries ? 

Mr. Pilcher. —I support the argument to help Bengal by all legitimate 
means, by re-creating the chain of railway and sea di.stribution. 

Mr. Kale. —Why should you spend money in this way when you are getting 
foreign coal cheaper? 

Mr. Pilcher.—Precisely because this large output of Indian coal gives em¬ 
ployment to labour and capital. 

Mr. Kale. —There is then the glement of protection here ? 

Mr. Pilcher.—1 do not ask for any protection. I suggest that the rail¬ 
way cost should be kept as low as possible. The effect of this taxation would 
be to put these costs up, and it tends to restrict railway development. 

President .—You suggest that the railways ought to grant favourable 
rates for coal to Calcutta subject to the qualification that it must he 
remunerative? 

Mr. Pilcher.—The whole point at issue in this struggle is that people star* 
a trade which is unremunerative and it is their miscalculation which has 
brought in capital. This cannot keep going on. The small firms which 
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came into existence during tlie boom have met with severe punishment and 
if the Board proposes to bolster up this industry— ^ 

Mr. Kale .—That was the point 1 was going to toucli upon. Don’t you 
see that there is a good deal of difference between the position of those 
companie,s wliich.wcnt into liquidation and tli# Tata Company? I mean the 
Tata Company have been in existence for many vears; they have been slowly 
developing as the industry is being evolved while these other companies came 
on the top of a w'ave of .speculation during the boom. Does not that make 
a difference? 

Mr. ViUher .—There is a good deal of difference from the point of view of 
the amount of sympathy that they deserve. I extend much more sympathy 
to the Tata Company than to the others, but I do not think the effect of 
stabilizing one or the other from the public purse is greatly different. 

Prefidrnt .—Before going to the second section of your note I wonder 
whether this statement gives a large part of your ease. It is not only the 
immediate loss which the country might suffer as a result of the grant of 
protection that moves von, hut the fact that in your opinion it would prevent 
the creation of wealth which would otherwise be created, t think that was 
in your mind and t thought it worth while mentioning it. 

Mr. Pilcher.—1 felt that all the time. 

President .—On page 4 of this section of your note the point you are 
dealing with is the claim that “ iron and steel arc the nation’s fii>l line of 
defence ’’.... and then you go a little lower down to “ India has 
survived the greatest war in the world's history anil the indigenous steel 
contribution to her own and the Empire’s defence was limited during the 
whole period to 290,000 tons.” Does not that really rather strengthen the 
argument from the point of view of national security that, if during the war 
fndia was able to make a contribution, however small, it is not safe tc run 
the risk of another war without finding us lictter equipped than we were 
then ? 

Mr. Pilcher.—The Briti.sh Empire and India were assaulted by the 
greatest military combination the world has ever seen and they have survived 
that attack without India producing much steel, and this seems to me an 
inadequate ground for disturbing the present arrangements. It scarcely 
justifies a far-reaching economic change. 

PrrsWciif.—After all, the gr 0 ate,st difficulty of getting steel that^ was 
wanted was present in the mind of anybody who was in charge of the ad¬ 
ministration of the forces during the war. 

.1/r. Pilcher.—I think the ncccs.sity of having internal resources to build 
bridges and so on and defend the country in_casc of war is a ])oint which is 
to be kept in view, but it should not be made an excuse tor diverting the 
trade currents of the country. ^ 

President.—Is. it not a characteristic nhich the war has changed in the 
last few years, that unless you have got a very considerable railway system 
you simply cannot wage war under modern conditions? 

Mr. Pilcher.—Ko. I think that argument tifrns in my favour, because 
( always hold that you arc going to impede railway development by this 
artificial protection of the steel industry. ^ 

/Vc.oVfioit.—During the last war India had to sacrifice rads m large 
quantities? 

Mr. Pilfber.—During the war rails had to be pulled up and transported 
to other fields of military operations. 

Prc.si(fc»!f.—Naturally rails arc required when there is a state of war. 

Mr. Pilcher.—Kes. . , 

President.—Yon have got to manufacture them. Your opportunities are 
very soriunsly limited. 

• Mr. Pileht’r. _It is very desirable that means of transportation should 

be improved, ns they are even more fimdamental than the actual oupply of 
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Steel in thi^ country. Yon have to obtain steel more satisfactorily. We 
had to pull ni> rails and send them to Mesopotamia in considerable quantities 
dniing tiie wan 

Pirstilrnf.-lhul the country hecn better equipped for the manufacture of 
raiN*. that uonld not have hc^n necessary. 

Mr. Vihitvi. —On (ho basis i)t liiirhor )>rioo yon mi^ht stop your rnihvay 
expansion l)y foreino; uj) jjrieos of rails. The necessity tor flionp rails seems 
to dominate the position. 

-It is not luerely a (juostion ot rails^ it ^oes into many different 
branches ot steel in connection with the war. You must remember tha: 
(Treat stress was laid in 1017 and 1018. on the importance oi hnilding; slnpR 
in India. ^Thc ditbculty tlion w;u that plates could not ho manufuctnreo. 

Mr. PileliPT. From the point ol view of the country’s defence 1 jcrrce; 
Tison that i>oint of view the nnitter des(‘i*ves t onsideration. hut there is the 
^-anger i t stereolvpiniT hcih cost at the presout time in such a way that >011 
in.iy (inninish t)ie ultimatf* possibility ol aehieviiuj; a steel export traile. It 
^ '.s <|uite char that you (‘.muot Inidd uj> the steel export traile on a lail cost 

'U IN. 170 a ton--it you are ffoiiifr to perri'tnatt’ tlmt cost. 

Pirs tfrnf .—That is aNMimiiiii a ijreat deal. 

Mr. Vilihrr. —T tear there uill be a tendenev. f don’t think that is iioing 
to promote eflicieney in an internal industry in India. For uar pur]M)«es 
you do want to liave a pennaneiU larire surplus, lor export in war time", 
which you could turn to war purposes directly emergency arises. It won’t 
help linlia very much inerely to bolster up the existing steel luauutai ture to 
tliG extent of lOO.OOU tons a year; that won’t help in war time. 

Vrvii'nh’Dt .— r think 4()ii,(<**0 tons <il’ steel might make a very con^ideraole 
dilterenee. ' 

Mr. Pilcher .—Fnnn tlio ]>oint ot view of the delenee ol this vast suh- 
contimuit of India, if you arc t:oing to delend this country Irom its interna! 
Tcsourees—d.lMiO nnles of nortln'rn Iroiitier and two or three thon'<ani] miles 
of coast line —the total steel niainil.icUnc ot l(V).oni) lou.s is a mere jolco; it 
IS mere nothing. 

Premdenf .—That is hardly an argument tor doing nothing. 

Mr. Pilcher, -No. 

Pi t sidi nf .—Yn the soeomi idacc 1 would point out that, if protection 
civmi effect to. within o years the prodnetion will tend to increase to more 
than 400.00(1 tons. 

.Ur. Pilcher .—The maximnm it can go uu to at this liigh i>riee by putting 
pressure on yonr internal consumiilion would ho almut oiie'inillion tons. Hnt 
iiv basing it on cheap cost ol inannfaeture and making vour ultimate goal 
the reduction of cost, yon can iiltimalely atta<-k tlie foreign market, and 
tliere may come a jierioil—it* is not an iiupossjhle <lream wdion India may 
eventually produce even 2o million tons. Fersonally 1 think the condition 
of Indian labour, lack of education, and so maiiv other Ihings will‘make it 
impossible. But there is a chance, if you can get your steel cost down and 
Po not stereotype the present high cost, that you will get into the foreign 
market. To build up a steel export trade you must have cheap transport 
and coal. ^ 

PreMdevl .—()n that basis the export market wdll not he a fact within 
60 years. If w© were to suggest that, on that basis we nilght have to wait 
for another 60 years before there was any export of steel from India? 

Mr. Pilcher. —If yon stultify yonr railway development you may have to 
wait very much longer. 

President. —It has been found in other countries that the projection of 
the home market to a certain extent facilitates exports. 

Mr. Pdcher.^l don’t know whether vou have ever had n country of such 
vastness where the home market is so small. A home market of 1 million 
tons for a population of 320 millioryi is grotesquely small. 
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Prevdent.—Ut lue put to you another point and it is this; the moment 
there are two firms n.anufaetnr,,,. the vune h„nl ot steel the pro(“To 

competition sets in and (he incentive i,, rcdii-e tl.. i j , i 

•worl'. Apart from (hat inv,, uhen !(,er’, nm T '*! f"’" at 

the eltcet of raisiii'i (he [iriee to the hill exleiK^.f* th '('"' '* u V"'”' 

deiahle resirietion of the market, ,t ,s exleedmclv 'don\.tiul !fheJhe‘r'‘"l,c 
p<)h(\ ot thfj fiiJii WiHihl tin. lull pufu to tlio to!) oxtont ot 

Iho duty Ihe niomont (Mtnsuinptii.u is found to fall rapidly, the inanu- 
tiK turyr has to out Ins pn<-('s. 


Ml. Pifchcr.-- It is Iiiipossihlc to '“.tv uhuli wav il wouM oporato. I 
'viioidd h<ivo th'omht that, it tluio wore two or three tirins, thov wonl-l he 
wry iitiich inelincil t') oomloni' and lix nnees wind) wrjuM Uoop out foreign 
isinipefition and Jini'v(* a \’eiy wale niaiLtin ol protit on the whoK‘ <jt ilieir 
tfri.'dncr.ion, and satiety tlieiiNtOves on tlu^ retnrp io tlieir capital. 


/'/«’-Does not iliat ,i'-suine lint flieu* i,s no siiporvi-vion on tlie part 
of (to\ ornnicnt or the Lo<:isl.iture.^ Yon tlniik the Lei^i.-^iaturo and Govern¬ 
ment wonki sit idle and )i<‘nnd tlie tiiiiis to loiin a toinhination and (|Hote 
tlieir own priced 


Ml. )*il(lirr. -Tlu‘y u«'iiM almost c(‘rt<iinly i;e tkm(«'d. Jn tli(‘ ■-inall deve¬ 
lopment ol It) yeai’s vnai has lieei: the nsnll*' Von liave not ihe Tata cmi- 
■ t ni v.hidi consiinies M million toiiv or eo,il. I think this is a veiy serious 
(oii'-t'knMtion in silencitn; the liriii-s wliich an' not conmni; to discuss the 
situation witli you. 


l‘ii siih nt. - Wo are not talkino; ius+ n*)W ot (Jovernmonl interlerem e to 
piH'vent them makiiui: an\ jirotils so ,1- to eiulaiiLiev their '•'inttin>i (lown, 
iiut as to whether, it tin' piotu> 'if these v.iimus in.nnifac tui tiims were 
lonn-l to he veiy hi^h, it i«, not likely that (lovernnicnt aud the I.o'i'idatnre 
would reconsich'r the matter. 

I//. Pihhrr- It would lone 1 rented very -tromi vc'^ted interest. You 
have alread\ created a vested interest in the coalfit'lds. Pofjpie who are 
suiiphiULT tliat coid are already cintemidatin^ tin* fulnro. Although it is 
('idv a t< w <-oIlienes winch 'Upply the 1^ million toil'-, the stoppa^re of Tatn's 
will li.ivi' a most SOI ions ctfei t on tin' wliole coalfield and most collieries 
must sutler. 

PirniflDii .—It does mean that vested intoesfs will crop up. One under, 
stamls the <i;ener;d are:um<‘nt rjuite w<‘ll. rndor a system ol protection they 
arc all the more stronger. • 

Mr. V'hlui.—\o State ttmt has staited with .1 protective laritl has suc- 
(a'e<ie<l iii turning; ha< k I don't iliink there is any historical instance where 
0 State lias turned ha< k. 

}*n .■iitfriif .—Steel rads were lined from dilty for ahotit Id years in America. 

1 /r. Piii'litr. - That did not appiv to the wdiole American steel market. 

/dv";//?'?)d - ■\fost ot the steel. I think. For a period of more than Id 
years the .\morican niarkc't was al-solutelv free lor tlio entraiue ol ioiei^ii 
sti'el. 

Mr. Pilrlirr.- Duly ‘nmo sloci ruils iippo,!!' to fi.'vc I ecu imporicil und tlicl 
nn« tor their own purposes. 

Prciidcnt .—It was n.-it rails. , 

Mr. Pilrhrr.- U was about 1011 »r there,ahouts that the tariff was talicn 
eff the rails. 

Prr.sufriif.—lOM-22; it was a war pciiod. Tliey have Rone l),iol; new. 


Mr. Oinii-ala .—By 24 per cent. 

.1/r P/frher,—Ves. It was a period of immense prosperity for the 
Am'etican trade! This particularly applies Io rails, luit does not apply to 
■all forme of steel. It was a war time measure to lower the cost of production. 


A/r. Ginwala.—It has nothing to do witli the war. 

Mr. Pilcher.—Blooms were free fronj 1914-22. 

11 c 22 
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Presideni. —On page 9 you say “ The figures of world production which 
1 have already quoted go far to disprove the assertion that over-productioa 
on a large scald is influencing the dumping of iron end steel in India’s 
market.” The figures you refer to will show that the 1921 production of steel 
was very substantially smalloq than that of 1913. 1 do not think anybody 
has claimed that the present state of affairs has arisen because the world is 
producing more steel than it used to do but that the world is producing 
more steel than it wants. You have over-production if there is only a demand 
for 20 million tons and you are producing 21 million tons. 

Mr. Pilcher. —I think one of the witnesses skid that the present state 
of affairs was due to the enormous expansion in the capacity for steel pro¬ 
duction whjch went on during the war. 

President. —The point is that more steel is being produced than is wanted, 
at any rate at a remunerative price to the manufacturer. Besides that there 
is little prospect of prices going higher because tile moment there is a slight 
rise additional plant comes into operation and pulls the price down. 

Mr. Ginwala. —The world is now equipped for the production of more 
steel than ever before, but there is no sufficient market tor the amount of 
steel that it can produce. 

Presideni. —There has been a great increase in the capacity and a great 
reduction in the actual consumption. 

Mr. Pilcher. —I still think that the world, which consumed 73 million 
tons in 1914, is capable of consuming more than '41 million tons, which 
was the total consumption in 1921-22. 

President. —^The United States’ production this year will greatly exceed 
41 million tons. 

Mr. Pilcher. —It has a great internal boom. Every one knows that it has 
made itself more or less a self-contained unit. It is fighting for its own 
market. It has a local boom, which the rest of the world has no experience 
of. 

President. —I do not clearly follow your argument. All I say is tliat 
the claim is not that the demand is as it wa.s before the war. The claim 
is that the capacity fo produce has increased and that consumption, apart 
from the Ignited States of America, has very greatly fallen. 

Mr. Pilcher. —The whole of that I admit. 

President .—I don’t think that there was any question of increase in 
production. 

Mr. Pilcher. —There has been a reduction of almost hO per cent, in the 
actual production since 1914. Has the consuming capacity of the world been 
reduced since the commencement of the war? 

President. —“ Consuming capacity ” has no meaning, except what it actually 
consumes. 

Mr. Pilcher. —In 1914, it consumed 76 million tons. In' 1921-22 it yas 
afforded a chance of consuming 41 'million tons. It looks as though there 
is some sort of rough relationship between these two figures. The producers 
have deliberately stopped production and they are trying to assess the world’s 
consuming capacity. Jly point is that they are not ov^r-producing delibe¬ 
rately and just throwing it on the world in a malicious fashion. 

President. —Nobody has ever asserted that. 

Mr. Pilcher. —The very word ‘ dumping ’ has been used. 

President. —As to what Germany might do. 

Mr. Pilcher. —Germany has a population of .55 to 60 millions. These 
people are managing somehow with that reduced quantity, of nine rqillion 
tons of steel. Will you compare it, say, with their pre-war figure of 18i 
million ^tons? 

Praaidenf.—They are all beginning to work up towards their pre-war pro 
duction, but the serious thing is that prices have fallen. 
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Mr, Pilcher, —The case put to you is that India is suffering from arti¬ 
ficial low rates due to tliis over-production. That is the argument that is 
employed. ■ • 

President, —You can take it from me tliat argument has not been placed 
■before the Board. The argument is that the avorld steel plants are capable 
of producing more steel than the world can pay for, even at the present prices. 

Mr, Pilcher, —I am perfectly sure of that. It is quite clear. 

President, —That is all that is claimed. Nobody has suggested that 
directly they are producing steel and throwing it on to the world. 

Ur. Pilcher. —1 have tried to prove to your satisfaction that the reduction 
in producing capacity may be very much greater than appears on the surface. 
Actually they are producing a great deal less than in 1914. The labour 
employed must be also very much less. 

President. —Undoubtedly. 

Mr. Pilcher. —Whether the plant is or is not there, it does not affect the 
point. 

President. —The importance of the difference due to the existence of the 
plant is that it prevents any chance tor several years to come of any rise 
in the price. 

Mr. Pilcher. —It may do so. 

President. —Prices must be low because as soon as you get a rise of 
Es. 10 in the price, new blast furnaces are lighted up and the steel works 
can at once easily increase their production and then prices will go down. 

Mr. Pilcher. —It assumes fluidity of labour, capital and all sorts of con¬ 
ditions. Labour cannot suddenly be mobilised for that sort of work. Tor 
practical purposes their productive oapaidty is greatly reduced. It looks to 
me as if both the producing and consuming scale of the world has been 
reduced. 

President. —What has been reduced? 

Mr. Pilcher. —The effective producing capacity has been reduced. 

President. —For instance you would not say the steel plant in the Euhi 
has ceased to be effective because at present they are not allowed to produce? 

Mr. Pilcher.—The plant is most effectively in the condition of non¬ 
production. 

President. —Even more serious than that is that, with all these plants out of 
the market, steel prices are not going to rise. 

Mr. Pilcher. —I don’t think that we want prices to rise. 

President. —From the point of view of the steel manufacturer, it is argued 
that prices are exceedingly low and they are •going to stay. 

Mr. Pilcher.—The British shareholders consider that prices are not low 
enough. The whole object of their existene'e is now to rednee the price. 
Lord Furness expressed it in submitting the accounts of the Cargo Fleet 
Iron Company for 1021. 

President.—Pardon me. What he said was ‘that coal and railway ex¬ 
penses must be brought down. He said nothing about bringing down the 
price of steel. There is a great deal of difference between the two, Messrs. 
Burn & Co. and other engineering firms assure us that it is ail important 
that the price of raw steel should go down, but that the price of fabricated 
steel should go up. Similarly Lord Furness regards the coal prices and 
railway rates as outrageous, but thinks that the price he charges for steel 
has been exceedingly moderate. 

Mr. Pilcher.r-Hm point is that their selling prices are not low enough 
to tap the market completely, but they are trying to bring their costs down 
to get into the market more effectivrfy. That is my reading of it. 

Presidenf.—This is what he says. “ In the depressed state of trade that 
exists to-day we must stimulate demand by cheaper prices; consequently 
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the moral of these figures is that very considerable reductions are impera¬ 
tive in the near future, both in coal prices and railway rates, if our industry 
is to recover its iposition in the markets ef the world.” I still think that 
he should have relerred mole to the reduction of prices in other tilings 
than to the reduction of price of steel. 

I think that it was not unVil the year 1922 prices in Great Britain had 
reached the bed-rock level. If his speech was iiritten when prices were 

substantially above the lower level which they attained later, it would be 

open to us to reply to your argument that the result he desired had already 

been attained. However, I do not know nhether it is worth while going 

into that in greater detail. 

On page 15 dealing with the accounts of the Tata Iron and Steel Co., 
you say '' The nett sum placed to reserve during the course of that long 
and generally prosperous period, was 17 lakhs of rupees ^us opposed to 
depreciation which absorbed 295 lakhs).” The only point I would like to 
mention in this connection is that out of the sum allotted for depreciation 
—this is the-figure winch Mr. I’eterson gave ns—Hs. 117 lakhs nas definitely 
allotted to the construction of Greater Extensions. I put it to him in that 
case that it was inaccurate or misleading to describe it as depreciation, which 
meant something else, and there was a good deal of discussion on that. 
But as far as we have been able to make out sometliing like Es. 1 crore 
seems to hii\o been spent on new ciipilal expenditure out of the allotment 
for depreciation. If they had allotted depreciation merely in accordance 
with the commercial practice, it would not have exceeded Ks. 2 crores. It is 
very difficult to get at the exact figure. In that respect, the publislied 
accounts of the Company are less favourable to them than the facts are. 

Then on the same page a little lower down yon say ” with a total 
ordinary, preferred and deferred capital of Es. 2,31,75,000 the Company 
showed a total net profit of IE. 2,35,09,000 or .some four laklK more than 
its working capital.” T don’t think you mean working caiiital. Working 
capital is used in a different sense usually. Vou mean capital in operation 
or something of, that kind—producing capital. ' Working capital ’ is used 
merely to cover the money that is borrowed in order to meet the co-t of 
production before you me paid for what you are producing. 

Ur. Pilcher. —Yes. 

Pjiviiiiit .—On llie C|iicstioii ol ilivideiids wliat the Tata ('uiiipaiiy have 
elaiiiied is ” E.xdndmg the amounts wiittcn oil for depreeiation and reserve, 
the amount actnally paid in dividends. Iroin the profits has amounted to S 7,s 
per annum on the whole capital invested over a iieriod of 1.5 yeai'.” That 
was up to the end of 1921 ft you look at the year 1922-23, yon will see that 
the percentage has gone down. 

Mr. Pilcher .—Does that inchide barren years—yeais of development? 

Pri was going to put that ()iiestiiin to you. What d.j yon 

think is reasonable that a lonipaiiy should do? 

Ur. Pilcher .—If it had been a jiriidcnt company niauitgcd by one of the 
best managing agents in Calrutta, whatever their prospcnly, they would not 
have paid any dividends for five or six years. 

Ur. dintraUi .—The Tata Iron and Sled Company did not give am tor 
that period. 

President .—What is your view on that question? Any steel manulac- 
tnring company has to calculate on its period of construction lasting for a 
period of five years before steel is finally manufactured. Is it not reason, 
able in the dividends of future years to make some allowance for the barren 
years that have taken place? 

Mr. Pilcher. —^They have made a most generous allowance. The deferred 
shareholders who at no time represented more than Es. 14,59,000 of the 
company’s total capital received Es. 80 lakhs as dividend—that is five or six 
times tif> capital itself. 
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Vrcsidtnt, —Tliiit is ii little uwny trom the point 1 am putting to you. 
It is not a qiicstioii at the moment ivliat was the iiitereat on any kinil ot 
capital, but taking all the facts into account, profits have teen too liberally 
distributed. 

Mr. Pilcher. —I tliinfc they have been, cijnsidering the unloolted for 
prosperity and obviously precarious nature ol the Company's prosperity. 
The firm «us distributing its profits far too liberally. The tiine.s were ubnor- 
inul and their success was also abnormal. These facts sliould have been 
recognised. 

Preeidrnt. —The lirst dividend was paid in 1!)14-1,5 or about that date. 
The dividends were paid out of the capital tor two years which must be 
lor preference shares. In 1912-18 the amount of dividends paid was a 
little over Bs. 12 lakhs and it rose in three years to Bs. 54 lakhs and then 
there was a big drop for one year and it now is between 40 and 50 lakhs. 
Do you think that on the whole tlio distribution of profits as dividends was 
entirely lavish? 

ilfr. Pilcher. —I do. It was hardly prudent to distribute the dlvidend,s 
so liberally. 

President. —^The distribution is to a largo extent determined by the 
Articles of Association, onco the company is formed, .\lter all the prefer- 
ence shareholders would only get their 0 [ler cent. As between tlie ordinary 
and deferred if you pay under the Articles of -Association a fixed amount, 
you cannot help it. 

Mr. Pilcher. —They seem to have issued new deferred shares some years 

later. 

President. —The new deferred sliiires have never had any dividend. 

Mr. Pilcher. —I do not know. I should like to know whether there are 
any preeeilenis in anv iiiiliislrial iiiulertaking tor this. 1 have never heard 
ot it. 

Prcsulent. —Pleiily ot proecdeiils can be found in Great liritain, founders’ 
shales an I so on. '\\iili releii'iiee (o the stiiieiuent " Ihinng the nine-yi ar 
period 1912-13 to 1920-21, the lot.al of dhiilends paid amounted to 291 lakhs, 
tit Ihat Slim the ilelernd sliarelioldi is. who at no time represented more tliaii 
Bs. 11.59,000 of the Ciniipain 's lotnl capital received no less a sum than 
80 laldis of rupees ”. my point is, d once you have decided on the dislri- 
bntion ot dividends on the ordinary shares, the distribution on the preference 
shares followed aiilniiialieally. It is (pule a fair criticism to say that the 
existence nl such ilefeiicd shan-s is ;ui luidesii able feature. 

Ml. I'ilvhrr.—l liniil iinsclt to that. 

Pn ■wleiit.- IVisonalli i should lie iiielnird to iigree with loii.^ It is 
iilwiiys imssiblo. hilt It ,\pii liaie a 11 i tain'iiiiiidier ot these chares, it may 
^ make it easier to ,gel the oidinaiy capital suhsciihed 

Mr. Pi/i'lirr.—Yes. 

President.—It people hnvo a chance of getting a fairly big letiirn on part 
id this investment, tiiey are more ready to subscribe. 

Mr. Pilcher. —Y'es. 

Mr. (liineuhi.—\on were laying great stress on what Lord Furness said. 
Just look at llie figures lie has given. He says that the pre-war puce of 
steel was £7 jier ton and tliiil the |uesent price is fH-lO-l) per ton. 
You maintain that this was very nearly their cost of jirodnclion. 


Mr. PdehcT. —Yes. 

Mr. Take those figures wliieli ho gives further on. He saya 

thryt in 1913 tlje price of coal was 13.''. per ton. It was m that year (19-2) 
28s .a ton Now take the must oon.servativo proportion ot coal which is 
2 tons—I don’t believe any one uses loss than 2 tons for each ton of steel 
—probablv it is three io'us or more. Tho difference m cost of coal is 
thus between 30.1. and 45.i. The freight on finished steel increased by 14». 
8(1. Before tho war it wa.s 14s. I aip not including the labour in it at 
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aU. Tlins if you take two tons of coal, it gives you 44s. extra cost. 
If you take three tone of coal, it gives you £8 roughly extra. Therefore 
if £7-10 was a ,fair and reasonable price* in 1918, the British manufMturer 
cannot now sell at a profit for anything less than £10, whereas he is getting 
only £8. I don’t know whether these figures are right or wrong. From 
these figures it is pretty obvicfus that the British manufacturer is losing. 

Mr. Pilcher. —Do you suggest that the whole lot is being sold at a loss? 

Mr. Ginwala. —You can draw your own inference from the passage you 
yourself relied on. That makes no allowance for increased wages which have 
been estimated at about 40 per cent, in the stedl trade, though the cost of 
living is about 70 per cent, more than the pre-war cost. If you make any 
allowance for these, probably he will be losing £8 a ton. 

Mr. Pitcher. —I cannot answer. 

Mr. Oinwafa. —You maintained that £8-10 was the price at which the 
British manufacturer could sell at a profit. * 

Mr. Pilcher. —It is incredible that the steel industry in Great Britain 
and Belgium was working at a loss. 

Mr. Ginwala. —I am only quoting your own figures. 

Mr. Pilcher. —During the war by the improvement of organisation and 
so forth, the cost of production in those great concerns in England and on 
the Continent has been brought down to an extremely low level. More con¬ 
centration, improvement of mechanical means and all sorts of things must 
account for this low price. 

Mr. Ginwala. —We are comparing now the pre-war price with the present 
price. 

Mr. Pilcher. —Y’ou ask how is it possible for them to sell at a low 
pries? My reply is that I cannot understand it except in a general way. 
The improvement in these Home factories in the matter of organisation 
during the war was prodigious. They have got their overhead cost, their 
superintendence and things of that kind so greatly improved that they can 
lower their priees. 

Mr. Ginwala.-^I am simply stating a fact on these figures as it appears 
to me. Take the United States prices on the same basis. The pre-war 
price of rails was 28$. At present, it may be taken at 43$ which is sup¬ 
posed to correspond to international rates. There is an increase in the 
proportion of 28 to 43$. Now if you take the British price and work out 
the post-war price in that proportion, you will get about £10-10-0 or 10-15-0. 
That ought to be the price in Great Britain now if the American propor¬ 
tion applied. There is practically hardiy any tariff on rails in the United 
States. So the United States price must correspond to the world price of 
rails landed in the United States. 

Mr. Pilcher. —They have got their big protected domestic market. 

Mr. Ginwala. —There is no question of protection as regards rails. 

Mr. Pilcher. —^The necessity in the case of protected America for obtain¬ 
ing an entry into the foreign market does not compare with the British 
necessity. Lord Furness has got to get into the foreign market or has 
to shut his work down. 

Mr. Ginwala. —He is suggesting the same combination as in the United 
States in the next extract. 

Mr. Pilcher. —The combination of British steel interests would bring down 
the cost again. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Can Tatas combine with anybody else here? 

Mr. Pilcher. —I submit that if Tatas in India could obtain the kind of 
ability which Americans obtained in 11 years—America had her steel pro¬ 
tected between 1871—1882—if Tatas or any other steel interests in India 
eould find Indian labour as adaptable and so forth as the American labour, 
«ou would not have this difficulty at Jamshedpur 
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Mr. Qmmla.—I will snaJjse the cost 0/ production now. You have 
taken a few items. Labour (producing) coats wliich stood at Bs. 13-99 in 
1916-17 rose to Bs. 17 in 1922-2.3. Do you think, a.ssumijg that wages have 
gone up by 40 per cent., that is a very great increase? 

Mr. Pilcher. —I don’t desire to criticise those figures. I don't think I 
was criticising them. 

Mr. Oinwala. —It is well known that wages have gone up. 

Mr. Pilcher. —Quite so. 

Mr. Qinwala. —^Therefore they must have relation to labour costs? 

Mr. Pilcher. —That wasjiot meant to be a criticism. It was a mere analysis. 

Mr. Gitiwala. —But you base your argument on that. 

Mr. Pilcher. —Would you mind reading that portion? 

Mr. Oinwala. —Ybu say “ That policy has been pursued consistently 
in the chief steel prmlueing countries of Europe. Labour, coal and transit 
costs, as well as wages and taxation, have been progressively reduced while 
in India the process has been the reverse or, at best, the elements of cost 
have remained stationary at or near the inflated figures current during the 
war.” Then you give this as an illustration. I am trying to point out to 
you that what took place in Great Britain and other places, was different 
from what took place here. There the rvages went up during the war, but 
here the wages went up just about the time of the armistice or a little later. 
The rise in the wages was due to the general rise in the cost of living. 

Mr. Pilcher. —Apart from the increase in labour costs, the increa.so in 
other things is remarkable. I don’t pretend to understand it. 

Mr. Oinwala. —You say gas producers accounted for Bs. 13'.52 as compared 
with 5 51. 

Mr. Pilcher. —That is in a single ton of output of steel. 

Mr. Oinwala. —Have you followed the rise in the price of coal? 

Mr. Pilcher. —I am aware of that. But I cannot remember what argu¬ 
ment I am using. 

Mr. Oinwala .—You are trying to show that whereas there have been 
savings in these directions in other places, they are going up in this country. 
I am trying to point out that the rise must have some relation to the rise 
in the price of coal, labour, etc. .411 that turns upon more or less the 
price of coal for which you can hardly blame the industry. 

Mr. Pilcher. —I don't think I am blaming them. What I am anggestiug 
is that by this artificial encouragement you will only he stereotyping the 
present high costs and diverting them from the natural course of the indus¬ 
try, which should be to bring down costs of production. Prosperity for tbe 
industry cannot come in any other way.- I am peifectly certain it cannot 
come. 

Mr. Oinwala. —How can the industry ctmtrol the price of coal? 

Mr. Pilcher. —They can go slowly until raiUvay rates and coal prices 
•have fallen in India. If you put this steel duty on, I believe those prices 
will start going up. • 

Mr. Oinwala. —How can the industry check the rise in those prices? 

Mr. Pilcher.—They will have to wait till the prope, time comes. Let 

them wait for three or four years more. Things will improve. 

Mr. Gintcflla.—Coming to the dividends you say first of all with regard 
to deferred shares that they have paid Bs. 80 lakhs in dividends during 
the nine years from 1912-13' to 1920-21. Have you seen that they have got 
more than that back for the Company from the deferred shares? It is 
d point about which much has been said in your letter. If it is true that 

they paid Bs. 80 lakhs in dividends, when they issued the new deferred 

fihares they got about Bs. 99 lakhs by way of premium. 

Mr. Pilcher.—1 want to. ascertain how they treated this windfall. 
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Preeirlrnl.—0\y\n>r to tlie high dividend they had distributed they wera- 
alie to issue tlie new deterred shares. It is really equivalent to a reserve 
whieh is invested in the business. “ 

Mr. Oinwala .—Tbe point is that uhntever they paid by way of dividends 
they got back to the Company. „ 

Mr. Pitcher. —On the basis of their prosperity over five or six years ot 
abnormal conditions, the Comitany in lOlti issued new deferred capital .and 
now, five or si.\ years after that period, the Company come and ask tor 
Government help, .saying that they cannot carry ^on. This is a vei'y im¬ 
portant point. That is the measure of tlie prudence of their finance five or 
six years ago and that is the kind of company yoff now want to bolster up. 
It throws a ffood deal of light on their ways. 

Mr. (lintralo .—We are just discussing the finance of the Company as it 
appeal’s now on the figures before us. ,, 

Mr. Pilcher. —It does not still make me approve their system ot deferred 
shares. 

Mr. Oinurala. —You say that they do not lay aside sufficient money by way ot 
a reserve out ot their net profits. 

Mr. Pitcher. —Y'es. It was a very abnormal period and I think elemen¬ 
tary prudence ought to have suggested this to them. I think they could 
have been more cautious and put by something. 

Mr. Oinwrtla. —It all depends on how you look upon your reserve. They 
wrote off more under depreciation during these years than they ought to 
have done if they had iworided tor actual depreciation. Instead of spending 
tlieir depreciation funds tliey carried them as reserves. 

Mr. Pilcher. —It seems to me that these heavy depreciation allow’ances 
point to the terrible rate of depreciation they were underg ling in their plant 
as a result of their wliole-hearted work, for Government to meet tlie Kailway 
Board’s demands. 

Mr. (iiiiirtil(t.— 0\it of the profit- tliey appropriated aliout halt to the 
depreciation account and half to the diiidend fund. You caniio* sa\ lliat 
tliey l.avo not made any proiision for their rc-erve. Crom the dividend 
account they have got Its. 1 crore neaily and from tlie depreciation account 
they have taken and invested Ks H crorcs on tlie llreater I’lxten-ioiis. Oui\ 
it iiappeus to be tliat these reseives hate been invested in ttie same business 
as capital. Do you suggest tliat .'lO per cent, of tbe profits devoted to depre¬ 
ciation teserve is a small percentage? 

Mr. Pilcher. —Under tbe abnormal conditions in which they were operating 
I do think the porcenlage is small. 

Ml. (iimnila. —Out of the net profits that tliey made they put 50 per 
cent, roughly on dividends and ,50 {ler icnt. on depreciation reserve. Do ton 
think it is a small pereentage? 

Mr. Pilcher. —I think they slidiild have encouraged, their shareholders to 
look to the future and they would liayo been willing to do tliat. Instead 
of this tliey got into the way ot exaggerating their prospects. If yon will 
only look at the ijiiotations <iS Tatas’ sliarcs during the war you ’ will be 
satisfied on that point. 

Mr. Giiiicola.—Supposing that tliis Board is satisfied that at any rate the 
business cannot be carried on at all unless some protection is given, what is 
your opinion in regard to this industry? 

Mr. Pilcher. —I think a reconstruction will be the natural way. It will 
be on a reduced capitalisation hut it won't affect the plant. 

.Mr. GinwaU.—But has anybody worked out as to how much it should be 
reduced by? 

Mr. Vtieher.—You will Inive to get u Chartered Accountant'to work this 

out. 

Mr. (ritiwala .—There are several ways in which you can recon.stnict. Y'ou 
may go on the basis of the previous losses and you write off the lossea 
from the capitalisation. In this case there are'no losses. The next thing 
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is to value the assets after allowing for depreciation. la this ease it the 
value was written <lown and the plant, etc., brought to its present \ahie, 
would not it be the same thing as reconstruction? • 

Mr. Pilcher. —Yes. It \ou will write your plant down to your present day 
cost I think you will probably get at a workyig basis. 

Mr. Oinwala. —You think that reconstruction on these lines is one of 
the remedies and ussuniing it was done hy us y(ju will he satistiedr 

Mr. Pilcher. —I think on the whole that will be satisfactory. 

Mr. Gimvala. —The main thing is that the value of the plant, etc., should 
be brought down to its present value as far as possible and profit paid on 
that and not more. 

Mr. Pilcher. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginivala. —With regard to the cost of production there is again some 
difficulty. Except yourself, 1 believe so lar nobody has given any ovidonce 
against their cost of production. 

Mr. Pildur. —1 liave dealt with that (iiicstioii adccpiately in my second 
note. Theu- is no difficuit\ .so jar us L know. 

Mr. OinuHtJa. —We hope other people who have had now' access to the 
papers will come forward and give us some assistance on the point, 

Mr. Piichci. —Vei\ litth* li Us lieon said so lar on the ijuestiirii ot ivcuu. 
structioii. 

Mr. (iinivala. —You say that after all the services rendered by Tatas during 
the war were not \er^ great, lieiauise they were only responsible tor an 
output of 2110,000 tons. Is that liUle? 

Mr. P'drher. — it does not seem much wlicu compared to the millious, (.1 
tons produced by the Empire. ilnit statement I did not in any way 

wish to minimise Tata’s sciviees. 

Mr. (iinirola. —India losi many Ii\es in the war. Will von say that 
that sacrifice was notiniig when compaii-d to Iht* los^. ot many inilluuK cl 
lives in the war? 

Mr. I'i/cher .—There must heroine Iiiuitation. Suppose a man was wounded 
in file war and got a I). S. 0. f"i' '^l•r\icc. leitdcud. He has got to stop 
talking about it after som<‘ time. 'I'lrie e ii" me talking ol tlii-' man’s 
or that (ampany's seiwiees again and ucaiii. Do y ui think that the dO lls. 
deferred luddiug m the Tata (.'omtiunv wuidd have f>tcn 'Old at E-. 1.000 if 
thero had been no (lovernment to buy theii products.' 1 do not wish to 
jniniinise rludr sor\ k*,“ s Out there mu->t be soj.ic* liimtaimn to the sati'facnou 
of one's demands tor sciwices loiulercd. I.ook at the profits that liny made 
during that i)eni)d. Jlave you ever iie.ud oi a -teel (■(rmpuii.v makinii such 
profils in (be first ten year' oi its cKisUnfer' 

Mr. (liinvalii. —TTic Railways aDo wiu? able to purcliase raiU at lower 

rates than they could have got in tiie nun'l'et. Do \<->u mean to say that it 

will bo unfair if the Railways are a-'ked to make good some of the advantage 
to the imliistrv? WVmld il he niiiair to usk liuin to bear "oine of the buuleii 
now' ? • 

Mr. Pilclirr .— T do not think y(ni can leojxai the war cpi''0<le. Rrdlways 
are limited liability c;oin]»aiiies and their accounts have been closed. 

Mr. Oiniralii .— Siipjxising it bci-amc (o pidfcet llu* steel industiy 

and Rail\vay.s iiad to pay their share <'f the burden wliieli tlie country had 
tn bear, w'ould it bo unfair to ask them to do so? 

Mr. Pilcher.—l do not care a bit about the Railways Railways: 

I am only thinking of the consumer. W'liethcr it is fair or not to a,sl: the 

railways to be^ar the burden I do not know. 

Mr. Gin&tila.— But the eonsumor also lienefited when the railways bene¬ 
fited by being able to purehaso their rails eheaper during the war? 

Prestdetjf.—To my mind there is ratiier a differonee between the actual 
war period and tho period after the war. During the w'ar period Tatas made 
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profits on all the services they conferred and I cannot see how they are 
entitled now to any further concession whatever. 

Mr. Ginwala.—^Foi the last two years, 1920 to 1922, Tatas’ case is that 
the Railways saved Rs. 1'42 crores on the rails supplied to the companies 
under the eontraots. c 

Mr. Pilcher. —Have they not bought from Tatas’ at these rates? 

Mr. Oinwala. —They did because they had these contracts. 

Mr. Pilcher. —Tatas’ allegation is that the Bengal Nagpur Railway imported 
rails at Rs. 120 a ton. 

Mr. Ginwala. —No. We are informed that the Bengal Nagpur Railway 
purchased them at Rs. 182 c.i.f. Calcutta—see page 11 of their printed repre¬ 
sentation. 

President.- —The two years refeired to by you were 1920 to 1922, but this 
quantity purchased by the Bengal Nagpur Railway" appears to have been in 
1922. 

Mr. Pilcher. —But this purchase is on a basis of Rs. 109 f.o.b. Swansea. 

Mr. Ginwala. —There they have given the difference to the railways. They 
summarise the difference and put it at Rs. 1'42 crores. 

Mr. Pilcher.- —What I say is that the contractual price came into effect 
only after the contracts were made, and in consequence of it this railway 

did not go to the Home market and did not buy. We have evidence here 

to show that the Swansea f.o.b. price was Rs. 109. 

President. —Having regard to the price I suggest that it is wholly 

impossible. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Do you think that that is no consideration whatever? 

Mr. Pilcher. —I think your proposal could be very hard on the railways, 
but I should have to examine these figures very closely before I gave an 
opinion. 

Mr. Kale. —The point has been put to you both by the President and by 
Mr. Ginwala but I want to refer to it again. You seem to me to minimise 
the importance of the contribution that India made to the success of the 
war in the matter of the supply of rails. What do you say to the view 
taken by some that it is humiliating and shameful and unsafe on the part 
of India not to have a steel industry developed within her borders so that 
Oovemment may have the necessary rails and military equipment? 

Mr. Pilcher. —It is deplorable indeed, but the industry should he developed 
on thoroughly economic lines. This proposal I should think endangers that. 

Ur. Kale .—You say at page 4 “ India has survived the greatest war in • 
the world’s history and the indigenous steel contribution to her own and the 
Empire’s defence was limited during the whole war period to 290,000 tons.” 
You mean to say that India's contribution is a drop in the bucket? 

Mr. Pilcher. —I only meant that vour contribution was relatively small 
when compared to what others contributed. The point is only relative. 

Ur. Kale. —India recruited about 14 lakhs of soldiers qgainst Great 
Britain’s total contribution of 74 lakhs. You will say ‘ 14 is nothing when 
compared to 74. What is the good of having an Indian army ’? 

Mr. Pilcher. —That is wresting the real meaning of my real argument. 

Mr. Kale. —You refer also to the navy? 

Mr. Pilcher. —Will you read the relevant paragraph of my letter? 

Mr. Kale. —“ There is thus no case, on grounds of defence merely for the 
extortion from the consumer of excessive sacrifices to secure a possibly dis- 
propertionate advance in what, af most, is only one phase of India’s ultimate 
problem of self-defence. If reasonable progress in me Indian Steel industry 
is assured the requirements of the case wjll be fully satisfied.” You mini¬ 
mise the importance of that defence: according to others, India’s, defence is 
a primary eonsifJeration. 
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Mr. Pilcher. —You cannot complete your defence in less than 40 or 50 
years. You have still got British officers in your army. Take the whole 
thing gradually and cautiously and let it go ahead. I do not want to see a 
■ one sided development. • 

Mr. Kale. —You seem to have an easy mind over this question but a very 
large number of people are worried about th* question of defence. You need 
not be told that lndia*s defence is based on her railway system. If India 
is not able to supply her own rails to the military railways—take for instance 
the case of the new railway in the Khyber—who is going to supply them? 

Mr. Pilcher. —It is desirable to consider this problem on the basis of 
necessity. I am prepared to admit that. 

Mr. Kale. —Is it not a thing worth making sacrifice for? 

Mr. Pilcher. —It is not a question here of mere sacrifice. In the human 
organisation reasonable sacrifices are desirable, but by th s sacrifice you are 
going to crush development and your whole organisation. 

Mr. Kale. —You would give to the coixsumer cheap steel rather than en. 
sure the defence of India. It is a question of cheap steel to the con.sumer 
or the building of a satisfactory defence tor India. Would you not sacrifice 
the interests of the consumer to the interests of defence? 

Mr. Pilcher. —1 won’t say “ No ” to that, but I think the future of India’s 
defence is bound up with the future health of the consumer and you should 
not do anything to damage his health. 

Mr. Kale.—But the consumer will not be there: he will have been killed 
by the enemy in the meantime. 

Mr. Pilcher. —I do not think we shall have such an emergenev for another 
20 or 30 years. 

Mr. Kale. —You have probably heard that the Governments of the United 
States and the United Kingdom have been considering the capacity of all 
their factories for producing munitions, even in peace times. Bccently the 
Government of the United States have made a survey of the capacity of their 
plants for turning out munitions in case war came on. If that is what 
other countries are doing, I do not think India would be foolish. 

Mr. Pilcher.—1 think it will be extremely well advised. But you must 
make perfectly sure that your policy is such that your steel production will 
expand. Tatas’ say that they will succeed only if their cost goes down. 
I say go slowly even at the sacrifice of one steel manufacturer: let them 
bring down their costs. ^ 

Mr. Kale. —Supposing the Government is convinced on enquiry that it is 
. absolutely essential to protect this industry—despite the interests of the con¬ 
sumer-on mditury and national grounds. Kven then you would not advise 
Government to give protection to Ihc induVIry? ' 

Mr. Pilcher. —It will bo undermining Ihc indiistrv : it will not he pro¬ 
tecting it. You will only he uuderniining*iho possihilirics of success of (he 
industry; you are going to impair its domestic markel by reducing its pur¬ 
chasing capacity, by diminishing its transport facilities and by raising the 
price of coal and you are going to make tlic, foreign market impossible for 
it 

Mr. Kale. —Wo arc not thinking of exporting at the present time. 

.Mr. Pilcher. —If it is to he of any great help to tire steel industry it 
must export. 

Mr. Kale. —Yon liave safS that eonditions in India arc, entirely different 
from those of the United States. .\re yon aware that many pco|)lo who are 
closely associated with modern mnmifactiiring industries have given the opinion 
that Indian labour picks up tliese new operations very easily, that it van be 
easily trained and that the Indian labour in a short lime becomes as efficient 
as is desirable? That is the view expressed b\ many iiwlnstriali'.ts who have 
had much to do with Indian Inhonri Y'ou say Indian conditions are .so 
different that Indian lahonr js not likely to be as efficient as .American labour? 
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Mr. Pilcher.—I thiuk the best proot is to turn to the history ot the steel 
industry iumiediutely alter it was protected, what they did in 11 years and 
what has been dojje in India in 11 years. , 

Mr. Kale. —Have we not made nuich firogress in this country? Wo may ' 
not liavo att.imovl their standard, it may not have been plienomenal. It 
depends on ccononiic conditions, but in any case il has made a satislavtoiy 
proitross in .‘-pite ot the social londitions and so on. 

Mr. Pilcher.—llciv is another side ot tiie (picstion. I do not in any 
way wisli to ciilicize or discourace : J am only anxious to point out tliat 
an\ sucii progress as lias been made lias been done under entirely foreign 
suggestion and snpeivisum; we must lu t leave tbat out of account. Nobody 
says progress luis not been made, but du* progirss made m tins country 
has not lieefl such as was made in Amem-a. 

.Ur. Kale .—I will give you an exaiinile. Tbe finpbiie hidiistry was started 
in .Arn.'riea and as developed wiili tbe assistance“'ot V\ cisb laboureis. The 
.Americans thcnisehcs could not cai'x 'll ilio i.idiisiix loi a mniih.n' ol yeais 
witho.it tlicirdielp and it is with the help ol the Welshmen who aretnow- 
domiciled in .America lhat this iiulestiw has bcui losbreil. 

.Mr. PiU-hrr .—'rhat is very imp irlanf. Ilcie it has not lunni a mere 
matter ot assistance. It is a nial'cr oi t-ongdidc si}pc'*-vi non and si peiin- 
tendenen. and a veiy c.\pcnsi\e assistance too, |ion‘t you ttmik Tatas wmild 
to-morrow abolish lam-peatis' siipci-.ision il they could maiiaue wilhoiit them? 

Ml. Knlr.- They will when rhe time ionics. They have done so alreadv in 
a number of departments. 

Mr. Pt'rlnr. —But they say ihcy 'nmnot go any fiirtliei. 

Mr. Kale .—Tbe <|uantily of ihe Indian labnnr lias gone u)i not liccaiise 
Kuropean lali an tuts gone down. 'The twri aic ciiiiio'v dilioitail. Tiicie 
is 110 siudi connection as von imagine lluae is. \Vc lia\o lakcii c\ ubmee im 
that point and W1‘ have liecn assnnd that there is no iTiniici tioti h''i\vcmr 
these two at all. In the deparlmiiils that have Imi-n imnplelely ludiamred 
v.e have heen told-tliat the w.irkiiic is eimnently satislaetnrv. 

Mr. Pi'Cher .—(.'oiipdelely Tndiatii/ed? 

Mr. Ka/c.—Yes. T.ikc for iiistanec the eoke ovens dcpaitiiicnt, and the 
chemical department. 

Mr. Pilchrr .—One particular ewsp o| wlic-h T Iml prartu-aj knowledge is 
that where you have got an Indian |irisonncl of, say, 250, the presence ot 
one or two Kuropoans there makes the woiki.ig economical and ilioroughlv 
efficient. If yon take the 2 awiiv—it is a vciy small nnnibei —ihcrp would 
be absolute ihsaster. 

Mr. Kalef—Kou know there ai.'.cotton mills in rioinbay v.liich are cnliiely 
run by Indians? 

Mr. Pilcher. —I liave sc.-n tba’t. 1 tliink (be iioint is that you will be 
on daii(?Wous ground il you push tbe Ameiican analogy as Tatas’ do. Y’on 
dre going to mislead the Indian imblic.' My object is to help in working tlie 
Jeveloprnent of this industry, but 1 am sure tlmt Ihe Tata pamphlet dealing 
with the American analogy is tbnrouglily niisleadiiig. and it is a ihingcrous 
thing to put into the hands of those who have not got a chance of corn- 
paring conditions here with those p.'evailing in Amciica. The position of the 
two countries is absolutely diSerenh 

Mr. Kale. —Tlje view is very largely held in this coimtiv that Indians 
cau^nmnage this industry, provided sufficient opportunities mid training are 
civen to them. There is that feeling and there are certain industries which 
^ actually being carried on with success by Indians. 

Mr. MaihcT/ —On page 4 you tell Ais "India has survived the greatest 
war in' the world’s hiptory and-ihe indigenous steel contribution to her own 
and the Empire's defenee was limited during the whole war ^period to 
290,000 tons.” 
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Mr. Pilcher ,—It should be steel rails. 

Mr. Mather .—H it should be rails or any one limited class or classes of 
^teel, then ol)viously it is hardly correct to compare it wi^h the world’s total 
output of steel. 

Mr. Pilcher. —Can you ttdl me what the ^otal Indian output is? 

Mr. Mather .—On Tatas’ own tiyures it would he nearly 400,000 tons. 
For the war period itself it was .'iUO.OOO Ions of finished steel from Jtdy 
1014 to June 1918 and the remainder of 1918 would bring it to nearly 
•UlO.OOO tons. 

Mr. Pilcher. —Tlianl; you, f will revise luy statement. 



■ H'KlIfwi. 

^ ‘ ;u. ' ' ^ ^ 

Smem*nt l:-;^epreseiitation of Mr. M. Homi, tt.A., XL.B., Bombay, i 
•»f '■ ^ the Tariff Board. 

Th» Iron find Steel Company has naked for a Tariff Protection of 
per cent, duty on all steel imported into India. 

.2. Lear^ aside the merits of the case for the present, I may say that tlie 
jiroposition'is one that affects many interests, there being two classes that 
are going ro be affected—principally and vitally—by such impost^ i>is., ttose 
that use si^ch imported stuff for manufacture into other materials and th< 
general Consuming public. It b as a member of thft latter class whom I do 
not propose to see burdened with any fresh increase in tlie cost of living, 
thp.t I tender my statement and to show the nece.ssity of a thorough find 
detailed investigation into the inner working of the industry before the 
granting of any such request that this representation is filed. . , 

3. Apart from a theoretical consideration of the whole proposition, my 
information is based on an intimate acquaintance of the steel manufacture, 
both at the Tata plant at .Tamshedpur and several such units in the United 
States.- of America, whence I am ,iust returning. From my experience, I 
am thoroughly convinced, that of all the other industries that India has at 
present or may have in the future, the iron and steel industry least needs 
protection and is perhaps the only one cap.oble of standing on its own legs 
and by itself, without any form of extraneous help, cither as bounty from 
State Funds or as a Tariff Impost or even as preferential treatment in the 
matter of orders from State-owned or State-managed institutions, and judged 
purely on its own merits. The steel industry in India, besides being a key 
industry, is » potential weapon in itself that can be wielded for the regula¬ 
tion of other tariffs without the intervention of the State or Government, hut 
few rea^lize or care, to study its po.ssibilities. 

4. An industry ordinarily deserves protection when it is being unfairly 
competed against by its foreign rivals, who are bent not so much in securing 
and assuring to tbem.seivcs a fair market, as in destroying their opponents 
and secondly^ when that industry is handicapped at homo by certain natural 
or'economic disadvantages that pfeclude the possibilities of any successful 
competition, as for e.xample, lack of suitable raw materials, their great 
distances frqm the point of a.ssembl.v or manufacture, high or fluctuating 
freight rates, transportation difficulties, irregular supplies both of materials 
and labour, the lack or scarcity of the latter, lioth skilled and unskilled, etc. 
The Tala Iron and Steel Company suffers from none such and .so cannot 
come within the category of needy industries. It must stand or fall by 
itsdf. It,iis a Cjuc.stion of the survival of the fittest. The steel industry 
has cogic to stay in India, it may be the Tatas that will be running it or it 
may be somebody ebe better built. 

6.“My representation will, in its essence, be mainly a negative proposition, 
meaning thereby, it will in tiie main be an examination and refutation of 
, the reasons adduced for protection as also some of the principal causes why the' 
industry is not -in a flourishing condition. The positive aspect, i.c.. what 
should be doneKo put it in a soun'd ba.sis, relates to the jirnvincc of cx|)ert 
consultative practice, that is, is a matter of technical details afld pf rupees, 
annas and pies, and hence, for the time being, is not touched. 

6. Let us examine the ca.se: — 

According to the Tata Iron and Steel Company, this import duty of 
3^ p«r cetft, is-'flieceasary for the protection and fostering of steel manu¬ 
facture “ th4 ififlustry being essential to national defence and that protco- 
,. lion shoiijfi be,,gra%tc(J«to it irrespective of other conditiofis laid down by 
the -Gomini^iaB.’* f-, '‘i,, . 

- T.'The flut f#*' statement ns such is unimpeachable and while nfit'' 

profesmg to alcnodlldie o|_“ thl^othor conditflons laid down bv the Cnfii. 



VtMioa, 1 maintkm that th^tand ia penecuy jiutifiabk,' Whatever con* 
" *V 1 " , oefenoe deserves protection, a« Jiothing else constitutes, ui 
the tmal analysis, an aMurance of_ safety, as a fostering fad coQwwation of 
one s own resources. These are t6e final arbiters in any wnergenhy.' ^e hare 
nothing to saj; agiimst this argument, “the only point for determination-being 
whether this condition forms the major part of their requ^t for proteutlpfl 
or acts merely as a convenient cloak for some other real rfotive. HowHer 
much I may be inclined to be charitable, I cannot accept the proposition as 
totally disinterested. 

8. Their second argument is that this industry is still in its infancy and as’ 
such, deserves protection. I may be permitted for the present to dismuM 
this argument with just one sentence, that it is not so much this industry 
that 18 in its infancy as it is the infants that are still in the industry, I 
tnean, that are still permitted to run the show. Exactly what I mean, the 
elucidation will follow and gradually throughout the rest of the statement. 

9. The third argument—their main argument and in the light of the evi¬ 
dence available before the Board and the public, it would seem their only 
argument—in support of such contention is that there is a certain amount 
of dumping going on in tliis country of steel goods at prices that prevent 
them from, selling their products at a reasonable profit or indeed any profit 
at all.' Examining the situation, we find that this dumping could affect 
only a part of their products and not the whole. The rails are particularly 
immune' from such competition, as they have a standing order for a large 
tonnage and evidently prices would not make any difference, as they have 
themselves curtailed their freedom in this respect. The only portion there¬ 
fore that comes under competition is that portion of the finished products 
that goes under the designation of structurals. 

10. Taking the rails only, out of a total output in 1918, 1919, 1920 of 
346,570 tons of finished product, 179,217 tons—exclusive of 7,784 tons of 
fishplates—were manufactured, t.e., 61’7 per cent, of the total output was 
devoted to rails, big and small. The rest, i.e., 48"3 per cent., was .etruc- 
turals. The Company knew well it did not make much on rails-—at least on 
the bigger ones—it had four solid years of experience both of manufacture 
and of market and yet in 1920-21, two years ago, it goes all the way to 
Simla and arranges for a six years contract for an increased tonnage of 
rails and to crown all, at a fixed price, when all their experience ought to 
have pointed out to them the unwisdom of it all. The tonnage goes up from 
61'7 per cent, of their total production to 64'6 per cent, in 1921 and 1922 
for rails, i.e., with all the express knowledge at their command, they cur¬ 
tailed tbeir output of structurals that yielded them a better return, in 
favour of rails on which they made practically nothing. 

11. This much so far as the wisdom for contracting for more raib ia con¬ 
cerned. Now as regards business prooedurp or method. So far as my in¬ 
formation goes, no concern in the world out for business contracts or .orders 
for a commodity for a period that is long and never at a price that is fixed, 
for it cannot under any circumstances be certain of a control over the vaHoua 
factors, such as the price of raw materials, cAidition of markets,'' rates of 
labour, etc., that go into the manufacture of such a commodity. Taking the 
United States Steel Corporation as a prominent instance we note that it 
never contracts for orders for more than* a quarter ahead, ’Chat is, three 
months for immediate delivery, but orders are booked for future supply at 
prices to be determined by those prevailing during that quarter when 
delivery is demanded, the booking of the order amounting in fact to a mere 
verbal assurance of such commodity being forthcoming. This arrangement 
they have found best and most practicable, fair to themselves as to their 
customers, ensuring an equitable return on their time and lahhur, maferiab 
and money spent. That the Tata sales organization auty not have known of 
this method of business, but that their versitile .exp'ertft 4id nat eonjfl'to 
their guidance and help in this respect is a matter. b£^ keen surpnas^ad 
woftb . investigating. 'Without. allocatin^’^Ho ourselveafcthe 'fathomiH^ of 
peoples' motives, we may be peimittdQ to observe fhat this 'uiprecedaiited^ 

yol. nr. ' 3 d 
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mode of bueinese traceaction adopted by tBe ^ataa can only be aserib^, 
from an observation of their sdl'ea methods, to their disinclination to run 
about ^r sales aiid to assure to themselves a comfortable time and an immu¬ 
nity from worry. This tendency “ to play safe ” has landed them into a 
morass, fof which we see no raason why the public should be made to pull 
^ejr chestnuts out of the fire. My confirmed opinion is that a greater part 
dt this personal worry for such transactions would have disappeared had 
they a sales organization that could take care of business as they can make, 
as it comes or as it is found, like any other organization of the kind. 1 
perceive in this case yet one more instance of us, Indians, unwilling to strike 
out Boldly for themselves and take the necessary chance, relying on an 
aternal agency, mostly Government, for a cut-and-dry programme. This, 
in c.use of ihe Tatas, comes as a striking contrast to the bold initiative anci 
vigour of its great Founder, who believed in the results of exertion rather 
than on the fruits of benevolence. I invito thp Company to publish the 
report submitted to them by Mr. Mott whom they had engaged to organize 
their Sales Forces, and my remarks about Tatas .Sales Force and Method will 
bo borne out! 

12. Having shown the present deplorable plight of the Tata Iron and Steel 
Company, so far as two-thirds of their total production of finished goods as 
dll' to their own handiwork, in which the public had no part nor initiative 
I now come to the other part of the Tata’s output—the structurals.' I mgy 
add th.at with the deflation in the rnrket values, i.c., with the lowering hf 
the prices of these stuff in the mark't during the slum]) of 1921 and onwards 
inducing thus lesser profits, the Tatas added to their troubles by two other 
factors, entirely within their control, viz., the increasing cost of production 
side by side with a decreasing output, this hatter, in turn, coupled to a dimi¬ 
nishing tonnage devoted to the tolling of the.se materials on which they made 
the beat returns. I have nlro,sdy drawn attention to this last, how wit', 
the increase in the production of inils from 51'7 per cent, to 64 6 lier cent — 
the amount devoted to .structurals naturally and proportionally dwindled down 
from 48'3 per cent, to 3.5'4 per cent.—a procedure that was entirely of their 
own doing. The public was certainly not at fault in this grave error of 
judgment, 

13. Begarding the second point—the decreased output—I quote tho figures 


as follows: — 

Vroduciinn 

Tonnaije. 



U. H. 

bio 'ins. 

Kii'ishcd 

1916 

139,433 

123,046 

98,727 

1917 

. 181,.313 

153,098 

123,893 

1918 

. 138,949 

123,127 

101,988 

1919 ■ 

. 160,796 , 

146,5,30 

122,232 

1920 

. 170,882 

150,357 

122,366 

1991 

182,107 

156 901 

125,871 

1922 

. 162,^3 

138,440 

114,700 


14. The peak produiction for 0. H. Steel was in 1917 with average five for 
naces in operation and the seven furnaces hare hceu running since MaWib 
1920, the production has not increased proportionately, except in 1921 by a 
mere '{laltry few hundred tons. The Blooming Mills mojely reflect tte 
situation in the 0. IT. as also do the Bolling Mills, tho highest being in the 
same year 1921 and that by some 2,000 tons (1,981) odd over the peak in 1917. 

16, We will review some of the causes for this falling off in the production 
later on.» , . , 

Now as rf^ards the first, the increasing Cost of Production, we can 
spUti this in two part^ the Cost of Metal and tho Cost Above Net Metai. 
Co*t of ip the Jplls is the reflection of the cost of materials, plus cost 
of Hhonr, plus of service, through the euccessive stages fn which the 
‘x^aaio Eaw Materiws have travelled.* Thug 'Iron Ore, Coal, Dolomite have 
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■passed as Pig Iron throng the Blast Furnaces, Steel Ingots through the 
O.' H. Furnaces, and Blooms and Billets through the Blooming Mills until 
they reached the Bail and Bar Mills as Blooms and Billed respectWely. 

16. Taking therefore, first the Cost of Raw materials, we will readily 
observe that few concerns in the world enjo.ved the unique positioa of a stabi¬ 
lity of and control over the prices of these Raw Materials as the Tata did apd 
are doing. They get their oro.s for nominally nothing, a fixed royalty being 
all the price They had their own coal mines and stone quarries. A fixed 
freight schedule added to their unique position. The only fluctuating factor 
in these items was that of Labour and even then it was not so uncertain 
or vaiying—there wa.'f a 10 per cimt. increase in 1916 and an additional 
10 per cent, in 1920. Presuming average efficiency in the operation of 
mining and assuming at the same time a uniform sustained demand as was 
actually the case, one would expect as a necessary consequence, a more or 
less uniform price of these materials, increased by 10 per cent, in 1916 
and 10 per cent, more in 1920. As a matter of fact, they showed the 
widest divergence between the theoretical cost and the actual cost. 

18. As regards tho Coal, it is difficult to adequately grasp the position taken 
by the Tata Iron and Steel Company and its responsible advisers. Accord¬ 
ing to the evidence of the General Manager before tho Tariff Board, the 
Tata Iron and Steel Company have reserves of 410,000,000 tons of Coking 
Coal, 91.000.000 tons of Gas and 387,0(K),000 tons of Steam Coal; 888,000,000 
tons fuel all told—reserves in the form of mines they actually acquired, as 
I understand and yet the Tatas bought and contracted for coal in the market 
at tremendous prices for the .steel works, according to their General Manager 
to protect themselves, in what manner I cannot conceive, while their own 
coal was sold in the opim market It is difficult to fathom the mystery of 
this peculiar mode of business. Apait from the unwisdom of tying up 
capital in properties that wore not to be devclojied and exploited in tho 
interests of the concern that supplied the re.sources, the parent company was 
further mulcted in the form of the. niiddleman’.s profit for every ton of 
coal that was consumed at the jilant, and that could have been avoided had 
their own coal been used. 

Taking even a million tons consumption a year with the Greater F.xten- 
sions running at full swing, the company has .supplies for 888 years in their 
own properties alone. Surely, they were in no imminent danger of having 
their reserves exhausted. I can see no protection of the Company’s interests 
in this game. 'There could not be any inducement to buy in the market. 

20. In January 1917, under the regime of the present General Manager, 
Messrs. Kilburn itr Co. took charge of the Tisco Colliories, apparently 
because they could not be run cheaply, if we give credence to rumours per¬ 
sistent at that time and even that step evidently did not accomplish the 
desired objective, in that the prices kept soaring. 

And further, what is more, to the point, the quality of coal coming to 
the works has decidedly become poorer from 10 per cent, to 12 per cent, ash 
in the better grades of coal, then to 18 per cent, to 20 per cent, now in 
the same grades. Certainly Indian coal could not have deteriorated that 
much and not that quick, in the last two years, and I could see no reason, 
when good price is paid, why a good qualit.v should not he secured. It 
Vould bd interesting to l?now on what h{*is was tho contract for the coal 
made, whether there was any stipulation as to quality apart from the 
supply and if the quality mentioned had any reference to its physical and 
chemical constituents. This cval proposition is rcahy worth a siiioik 
thought, more so in that the unit cost of it is higher than either ore or 
stone, needing thus greater conservation in resource.s ns equal c®mmiiy 
in ponsumptioD. The situation, though complex, is an apt subject for invest), 
gation—complete and serious—for the solution ought to be plain ns it is 
simple. n 

21. Sumyiing up, cheap as the raw materials in India are and uiiexc'pllcd 
in point of location and qufjlj,ty, I am very much jnclmed to believe they 
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<»ald hare been still cheaper to the Company than what they actually cost 
them these last few yeas. I haTO seen companies managing their properties 
thcinse^cs, efficitfntly and well, seldom golhg into the market for a product 
which they can raise themselves. In case of inability to raise at competitive- 
prices they have abandoned th^ properties, unlocking the capital investment. 
The money sunk in mines and quarries by the Tata Iron and Steel Company 
was ostensibly for the purpose of giving this same Tata Iron and Steel 
Company that much advantage in the price of the materials as is represented 
by the operators’ profit over that article. Yet notwithstanding locking up 
that capital, the purpose has not been achieved. . 

22. Taming now from the supply and prices of raw materials over which 
the management enjoyed a greater control than any other concern anywhere 
else in thq world—an advantage which they did not adequately grasp and 
needlessly sacrificed—and even conceding for argument’s sake this point in 
their favour that they could not have helped in ^le matter of raw materials, 
we now come to the phase wherein they are converted into various products 
such as Pig Iron, Ingots, Blooms, etc., in other words, the Conversion Cost, 
which costs 'knd their tendency were already within their knowledge. The 
Cost of Conversion represents the difference between the final price of the 
product less the price of materials or metal that go into its manufacture. 

23. It is one succession of upward jumps and the conclusion from all these 
sources could be but one. It is surprising how any one could have adopted 
any other course in the face of such evidence, but evidently the Tatas 
jumped in where others would fear to tread. 

24. Thus, supposing all the external factors in the market totally subverted 
all the calculations of the Tata Iron and Steel Company, its Agents and its 
Management, here they had their own incontrovertible figure, both of Baw 
Materials, Conversion Cost and the Final Grand Coat which unerringly 
pointed out to them the path, which they chose to ignore. Now it is pro¬ 
posed to mulct the public becau.se they have come to grief. 

25. Summing up, the Dumping argument does not affect their rail produc¬ 
tion, which is two-thirds of their total output. Their only trouble in this 
respect being a fixity of price, which was their own handiwork. As regards 
their structural production, they deliberately curtailed the tonnage devoted 
to it instead of increasing it, whilst no measures seem to have been taken to- 
reduce the cost of its production, nor to increase the total output by getting 
the utmost their plant is capabib of. 

26. After the slump of 1921, which affected the world production and world 
consumption of steel, but which did not hit India nor the Tatas to any such 
extent, stringent measures were adopted everywhere to reduce the Cost of 
Labour per ton of product as also the Cost of Service and Materials reducing 
cnereby the final cost of the article. No such steps, however, appear 
to have been taken at the T.. I. and S. Works, whose figures kept ever 
mounting higher. The result was that whereas the products of Europe 
and America represented the results of the most economical, up-to-date, and 
scientific methods following war time’extravagance the products of Jamshed¬ 
pur underwent no such dfastic reorganization or economic readjustment, 
but if not continued in the same unsatisfactory state, took a decided turn 
for the worse, as we shall show presently. Naturally, they could not stand 
competition after the war as they did not before it. It is a case of the 
“best man winning.” After what they did not do for thpmselves and by 
themselves or would not do, who shall say now that the ^nntry and the 
Public riiould be blamed for any disastrous consequences ? ‘ 

27. One word more about the dumping proposition. I am clearly satisfied 
that no amount of dumping by any concern in the world can stand for any 
length of time against the terrific advanta^ the steel industry in India 
possesses in point of the quality and location of its raw materials, cheap- 
abundant lalmur, the proximity of its markets and its sustained uniform 
demands, if only the Tatas’ products represent normal efificieccy in their 
production or even 60 per cent, of it- ' 
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28. i propoBe now to analyse first the natural resources of the Tata Irou 
«nd Steel Company—the potentialities of the Basic Raw Materials in other 
words—and see how they compare with average conditions* in other parte of 
the world. 

29. In Great Britain, the Jurassic Ironstones contribute the greater part 
of all iron ores mined and their average iron content is under 28 per cent 
Many of these are distinctly silicious and several of them present a problem 
in economic mining. The Fordingham Iron and Steel Company, in Lincoln¬ 
shire, had to remove 50 feet of cover to open a bed of ore 24 feet thick, 
assaying only 22-65 per cent. iron. West Coast Hematites, which average 
about 45—50 per cent, iron, are not in any very considerable quantities. 
The bulk of the supplies of better grades have to be imported, the main 
portion being the Spanish Rubio or Algerian Ores with average iron content 
of 50 per cent. The smallness of the country and its surrounding seas 
reduce rail and water hauls, and coal, iron and flux are assembled easily 
.and cheaply. 

30. The Ores of Briey and surrounding regions in France assay about 33 
per cent, iron with 6 per cent. Silica and 16 per cent. lame—the Minette ore 
with only 32 per cent. Fe—and these cases are by no means unusual. 


31. In the United States, the ores range anything from 36 per cent, to 
49 per cent.—the average higher content ores coming mostly from the Lake 
Superior districts, the Vermilion, the Mesaba, the Menominee, fte Geogebic 
r.anges, etc., whence they are shipped down by water to their respective 
destinations. Most of these ores are so lean that they have to be concen¬ 
trated in order to reduce transportation charges per unit content of iron 
and hence various sintering plants have been erected for the purpose. 
The average ore we may take as containing 49 per cent. iron. Excepting 
Birmingham District, in Alabama, the basic raw materials have to travel 
over often very vast distances before they could be brought together.^ Thus 
Pittsburgh, the largest steel making centre in the world, receives its ore 
1.300 miles awav. The tremendous freight charges add to the cost of ores. 
Another factor adds to the difficulty, in that twelve months’ supply has to be 
laid down in seven months, during which the Lakes are open to navig^ion 
and space had to be found for the storage of this huge quantity. The Coal 
and Stones have also to go over a respectable haul before assemblage. 

32. No such problems confront steel industry in India. A bountiful Provi¬ 
dence has abundantly stocked her natural resources and at convenient 
points; so far as the situation of the Tata Works is concerned, the position 
is unique in the world, in that within hundred miles, as the crow flies, they 
can lay their hands on most all they want. Their ores are first class r^ 
hematites, 69—62 per cent, average Fe content and accessible by rail within 
50 miles. Their mining does not present any problem either, being simple 
gulping down of whole hills. Coal, though not of the best grade, is by no 
means bad and is in enough quantities tot any possible requirements of the 
dim future. 

33. Taken as a whole, it would not be a vain guess to say that no concern 
in the world compares with the Tata Iron and Steel Company, in the strength 
of supply of its raw materials, their quality and their proximity. Let us 
turn to their quantity. 

34. Iron and Steel Companies elsewhere in the world would consider them¬ 
selves lucky if they were sure by any chance of at least a 100 years supply 
Here the Tatas reckon their supplies by centuries. 


650 million tons 

of Iron Ore (disputed by 

410 . „ 

if 

Coking Coal. 

387 „ 

if 

Steam Coal. 

91 „ 

i> 

Gas Coal. 

151 „ 

fi 

Dolomite. 

4 

it 

Limestone. 


Government experts). 
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36. Surely the mythical wealth of the East Indies has not died out yet, 
and nil this in the hands of one concern. Socialists could not find a better 
weapon in their outcry against Capitalism, than in these figures. How 
many years’ supply do tliese figures mean? " 


Their resources have a last- 


their Greater Extensions are in full 


ing value of— 


swing their need;^ could not possibly exceed— 

Iron Ore 

1,100 years. 

Iron Ore . 

1,000,000 tons 

650 years 

Coking Coal 

800 „ 

Coking Coal 

. 1,000,000 „ 

410 „ 

Gas Coal 

600 ,, 

Gas Coal 

. ?00,000 „ 

466 „ 

Steam Coal 

2,500 „ 

Steam Coal 

200,000 „ 

1,986 „ 

Dolomite 

"55 „ 

Dolomite . 

. 400,000 „ 

370 „ 

Limestone 

133 

’ 




36. In passing, the question in fairness ari.ses, whether any one concern can 
be permitted to thus monopoli.se such a tremendous amount of raw materials 
which, under any circumstances, it cannot utilize in the next fifty or even 
a hundred yeans, preventing further enterprise to the detriment of immediate 
industrial development. Surely, it is time to devise some method whereby 
there may be an equitable distribution of the natural resources of the 
country amongst concerns that are ready to take the field in the immediate 
future as it as.surcs the children of the soil, «'ho are co-partners in .such 
natural gifts, a fair and certain participation in the benefits derived from 
such enterprise. I will again revert to the matter later on. 

37. Having mentioned the quality and quantity of the Basic Raw Mate¬ 
rials in which India easily leads the field, I propose to show that she holds 
the premier rank also in point of its price, being by far the cheapest available. 
The comparison will he mainly with American prices, though wherever 
possible, I have in.serted English equivalents for those years also. 


Iron Ore. 



10J3 

1914 

1915, 1016 tfl7 1918. 

1019 

102‘ , 

1931. 1922. 


Be. i. r. 

Ba.- 4 p. 

Rs. *. P ' rt A. P. pH. A P R", A. P. 

1’.?. A. 

p. Rs. A. 

p. Ra. A. p. Rs. A. P. 

United StAtefi 
of .Miierioa 

4 1 0 12 6 0 

12 3 1) 11 8 0 19 13 0 20 15 0 

21 C 

0 25 .■) 

0 22 6 0 21 2 0 

England 


14 8 0 

Coal. 



10 8 0 

‘ 

1014. 


1917. 


1920. 

1922. 1923. 


Rs. A. T 


Ta. A. r 


Re A. p 

Rs. j. p. ^4. i. p. 

United Btat^B 
of Amcneii 

tl 6 i> 


7 11 0 


11 in 0 

10 0 0 7 13 0 

Euglai-d 

9 13 n 


, Stone. 



12 0 0 

United Statea 
of America 

S 14 5 


4 1 n 

6 13 

0 

7 12 0 

England 

3 1 9 





4 8 0 


88 . These tables, though inaomplete for certain years, give however clear 
and ample conviction as to the immenseness of the advantage enjoyed by 
Indian Basic Raw Materials that go into the manufacture of iron and steel. 
When to this we add the labour ratio, we simply sweep the field. In 
ail calculations for labour, the standard of Common Labour ,is adopted 
as a basis for comparison. Here the disparity is still more evident and 1 
(should add startling. 

Labour. 


1018 . 1014 . 1016 . 1016 . 1017 . 1018 . 1010 . 1001 ). 1021 . , 1921 . 1023 . , 

Bi. i.p.Bs j.p.Bs. i.p.B«. i p.Cs. a.p.Hp. p.p. Ei. a. p. Sp. a. p.Rs. a.p.Rp. a. p.Bi. a. p. 

0600600600l60580660860eon00»800e« 

4605008008008009 80 10 80 il 409808(f00 80 
Illjltnd . S003 I6 0S604608307U07 10 07405 10 0 ... 
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39. The figures are all quoted for a da^ of eight hours and show, to take a 
recent rate, for the year 1922 that the Indian labour was fifteen times 
cheaper than English labour and twenty-one times less than its equivalent 
in America, but I cannot say it was less useful. I will rd^ert to the subject 
under the heading Labour. 

40. Can any one lay his hand on his heaA and say that a country blessed 

with such resources, needs to he protected ? The shoe is altogether on the 
other leg. > 

41. Having cleared the ground and established beyond a shadow of doubt 
the immense prepomleranoe the Tata Iron and Steel Company enjoyed over its 
oompetitora in respect of its prime sources of manufactures, both the basio 
raw materials—Ore, Coal and Stone—and Labour, thirty and forty times 
roughly as compared to England and America—as these two countries re¬ 
present for the present the moat important iron manufacturing units—I will 
now proceed to show how tliey wore utilized for the benefit of the industry 
or shall I say detriment? 


Labour. 

42. Counting all employees of the Tata Iron and Steel Company, that is, 
all those employed at the various departments of the works, at mines and 
quarries, town administration, etc., from 1914 onw’ards to 1922 we find that 
on an average each employee produces per year less than 5 tons on a 
rough estimate. As against this we have the figure of 53 tons on an average 
per man per year for the United States Steel Corporation and this figure 
has kept practically constant from a period of years from 1913 to 1921. 
Those men include all employees from Judge Gary downwards tc the humblest 
water-boy, in every department, administrative, accounting, mines, quarries, 
steamships, railroads, coke ovens, blast furnaces, steel work rolling and 
finishing mills, etc. Some of the subsidiary companies manufacture highly 
finished products, such as tubes, wiies, wire ropes, sheets, etc., all of which 
require a largo number of men. But the figures for the Tata Iron and Steel 
Company do not include the Bombay Office force nor their sales equipment, 
neither do they have steamships or railroads and do not make any highly 
finished products. It has recently been officially announced that in the steel 
works of America about 20 per cent, of the employees work 12 hours shifts 
but these men could hardly exceed 5 per cent, of the total employees. 
They also use labour saving devices in their mines and quarries, but these 
differences would not offset the increases over the Tata Iron and Steel 
Company’s employees due to the highly finished products they make and the 
other subsidiary organizations like transportations and sales, etc., that they 
have. 

43. Consequently at the above figure of 6 tons against 53 means that it 
takes about ten men —Europeans and Indians—at Jamshedpur to do in India 
what one man accomplishes in .America—a condition that actually obtains hut 
which I refuse to believe as either necessary or inevitable. 

44. Taking now the figures for the Works .alone: In 1921, one large steel 
company making products similar to the Tati^ Iron and Steel Company had 
an average production of finished materials per man per year of 107.6 tons. 
The employees counted in arriving at this figure include every man from 
the President downwards for Coke Oven*, Blast Furnaces, O.H., etc., em¬ 
ployed at the plant hut do not include employees at mines and quarries. 
Another company find that over a period of years their production under the 
same conditions •amounts to one-third of a ton per man per day, or approxi¬ 
mately 108 tone per man per year. 

46. Comparing these figures with thdSe at Jamshedpur and leaving out df 
a'bunt those employed at mines and quarries, we find the averse figure of 
9'bi fonj per man per year for the last three years and lesser still from 191^ 
onwards. In arriving at this figure we have made due allowance for the 
eight houi shift worked, as also tor the hand loading of coke and sand casting 
and loading of pig iron. Oatsids of these latter, the Jamshedpur plant com- 
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pares farourabl; with an average *AmericBn plant so far as labour saving 
appliances are concerned. Moreover, in consideri^ the figure of finished 
products, we have given the Company ample latitude by not only count, 
ing the actual tonifage turned out W also what could have been m^e from 
the amount of Pig iron used m the foundry and sold in the market. This 
figure 9'08 tons per man per yeai works out at eleven Europeans and Indians 
at Jamshedpur needed to produce what one man accomplishes in American 
plants—checking very closely with the first figure of Ten all told from tha 
raw materials to the finish^ product, meaning that at Jamshedpur is em¬ 
ployed a force ten timee the necessary requirements of a plant of that size. 

40. One steel plant with an average total force of *813 men at the works and 
producing approximately 2,000 tons of sheet bars and billets per day shows 
the following tone per man per day :— 


Blast Furnace 
O.H. . . 

Bolling Mills 
Total Plant . 


Tons. 

6- 69 
8-98 

7- 27 
2-46 


Tons. 
•85 
•28 
•23 
•24 J 


l-Tatas’ record production in 1921-22. 


47. The above comparison is so ridiculous that any correction for lack of 
labour saving devices, 12-hour shifts, effect of climate, additional men for rail 
mills and merchant bars, etc., could not bring them within reason. Why, the 
total number of men employed at the whole plant with a production four 
timee the Tatas was less than were used at either the Blast Furnaces or 
the O.H. departmente alone. 

48. Using another comparison, the figures for the Tata Plfint seem still 
more shocking. 

Production. 

Tons. 

Illinois Steel Co. (Gary). 2,260,000 10,000 

Carnegie Steel Co. (Homestead) . . . 1,500,000 9,900 

Youngstown Sheet and Tube Co. . . . 1,460,000 9,600 

Bepublic Iron and Steel Co. (North and South) 1,()04,(XK) 13,000 

Tata Iron and Steel Co., India . . . 150,000 29,204 

49. Looking to this labour problem from another angle—the financial side 
of it, one company over a period from 1913 to 1921 inclusive found that its 
total mill labour, including departmental heads but not the General Office 
Expense, amounted to the pay of a common labourer for 24 hours at the 
average rate during that period. The maximum was 49 hours and the mini- 
iDum 21 hours. The figures for the Tatas work out as under:— 

Hours. 

1920 . 746 ) 

•1921. 1 736 [le any comparison possible? 

1922 . 786 J 


50. The effect of the climate her* is not nearly as great as we are led to 
suppose, for the severe winters in America add greatly to the nui)^ber of men 
employ^, as also to the Cost of Production. In America five months’ supply 
must be stocked and picked up c^mn in the worst season • of the year, e 
procedure that involves additional number of men, both for operarang and 
repairs; in fact on an average about 75 per cent, of their ores is handled 
twice. If anything, the inconvenience of a month or two of hot weatiiei 
here is more than counterbalanced by the shorter hours.worked as also bf 
the disadvantages of five months of cold season there. 

51. I admit that a man ean do more work in the temperate zon^ than in 
the tropioB but the disparity shown above is simply beyond the bounds of 
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reasonable comprehension. I have the work of the Company’s Consulting 
‘Jlngineer and from my own personal observation and contact I can vouch that 
eur native labour, if not actually superior, is at the leaetothe equal of the 
various emigrant labour ttiat come to the United Gtates, the Slav, Greeks, 
Hung^iane, PoHacks, etc., in point of abilitv, endurance, and conscientious 
attention to their work. I am not prepared to believe they are inefficient or 
inoapabl^mexperienced they may be, but it does not take them long to 
learn and grasp the fundamentaU of their particular job, to hanffie it neatly 
tod well. After all, in a modem industrial organization, it is only the few 
'>hat do the thinking, the rest are mere automatons that follow in the lines 
chalked out for them. I have seen raw farm hands who had never seen 
nor worked on machinery in their lives, drafted into the shops, straight 
from the fields, and doing most intricate work on locomotives and on machines, 
but under supervision, during the great railroad strike in 1922 in the United 
States. That a added reason why brain power in a factory counts for more 
tban the horse-power developed therein. It is high time we disabused our 
minds about the popular misconception and the pet cry of the inefeiencj 
and inexperience of our native labour. How can we expect them to do a 
real day’s work when it is not required of them? As an instance—by no 
means solitare—I will quote from one of the departments of the Tata Iron 
tod Steel Works, say the Coke Ovens. Any observer there will not fail 
to be struck by the presence of a veritable army of women employed in 
Loading Coke. They number roughly 825 in all. These ovens produce on 
tn average less than 549 tons of coke a day, which means that all that 
is required of each of tiiese women is to lift about 466 pounds of coke 
and carry it five to ten feet away to the wagon in one hour. This consti 
tutes six baskets in 60 minutes. And yet this is cited as an instance of 
the inefficiency of our native labour. 

52. From a prolonged tour of various steel plants in America last year the 
figures as determined by me, as to the number of employees, come to on 


the Blast Furnaces 


the O.H. Furnaces 


maximum 

reckoned 

number 
at . 

of 

men 

employed 

fM 

minimum 

reckoned 

number 
at . 

of 

men 

employed 

47 

average worked out 

at 



75 

maximum 


. 



3i 

minimum 




. 

£4 

average 
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The number of men in the above figures include not only the men work ■ 
ing at the plant, but also those in transportation, general labour, shops, etc. 
■whose time is distributed among different departments. 

63. I am satisfied that a thorough, seardhing and scientific investigation 

into the labour requirements of the plant alone and the employment of just 
the number needed for the maximum efficiency, will result in a very gratify¬ 
ing saving of at least 60 per cent, of the presegit disbursements, amounting 
now to between 79 to SO lacs of rupees annually. A clear cut S5 to 40 lacs of 
the rupees saving on the Labour item alone would mean a substantial return 
■tn the total investment. , 

64. I am prepared to concede, but only for argument’s sake, that due to 
inexperienoe and lack of stamina of our underfed and undernourished labour 
it may be deemefi desirable to employ two men where one is used on aa 
average in Europe and America, but I trust no sane executive could evei 
agree that nine to ten times as many are‘needed where one would ordlnarih 
fuffice and besides, we do not ask that much effort from them. They work 
only eight hours as against their twqjve elsewhere. 

55. This wanton extravagance in the number of men employed is naturally 
reflected in fihe Labour Cost per Ton of various products in the mills, wUeh, 
despite the cheapness of our* labour, turns out to be a very eoetiy factor 
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in the end, in actuaJ operation. The mythical cheapness vanishes into 
nothingness. We will revert to it presently.* 

56. Summing itp, just in the matter of'raw materials, so in the matter 
of Labour, the Tata Iron and Steel Company enjoyed a pre-eminience that 
few plants in the world even hoped ever to attain, and as I will show, just 
as in the case of raw materials so in the case of labour, they chose to throw 
away the very resources that would otherwise have contributed to their 
greatness. Is the public or the country to be held up to blame? 

57. We will now go through the various phases of manufacture wherein the 
raw materials and the labour combine to turn out'the various products and 
compare such operation methods as prevail at Jamshedpur with average 
practices in America, the American standard being stressed as the Tata Iron 
and Steel Cempany's Plant is supposed to be run by American Experts on 
American lines and as the market prices are mostly based, on the final 
analysis, on American costs, it being an axiom of eronoinics that the general 
level of prices of a commodity is determined by the cost of production of 
that produce that is raised at the greatest expense. 

58. The American figures are taken from a number of plants that are 
smaller, equal, or larger in size than that at Jamshedpur; that have a varying 
tonnage and equally varying practice—plants that have the most up-to-date 
equipments and labour saving devices and plants that still get a good many 
things done by hand labour. I could not find a steel works in the States 
comparable with that at Jamshedpur, in the line of tonnage and kind of 
products; also plants differ widely as to general layouts, age, amount of 
labour saving devices, etc. Hence I have collected figures from plants of 
different equipment, located at various sections and operated under various 
conditions and with a practice that is good, bad and indifferent—the average 
of w'hich should be representative and their comparison with corresponding 
figures at Jamshedpur enlightening. 

59. To show how representative these figures are, I am quoting average 
costs for combined production tonnages of several Coke Ovens producing up¬ 
wards of 7,000,000- tons of Coke, of Blast Furnaces producing over 8,000,000 
tons of Pig Iron, of O.H. Steel plants producing over 3,000,000 tone of steel 
ingots and of Kails over a million tons a year. 

60. Because of the great difference in the Cost of Raw Materials which, as 
I have mentioned previously, are in the nature of Gifts of Providence and 
consequently beyond man’s help, I have confined the figures to the Works 
site alone, i.e., to those of Labour and All Other Costs—combined what are 
called cotts above, which costs are largely within the control of the 



61. The total eoit above includes every and all items of Cost—except 
interest, depreciation, taxes, insurance, etc. No credit of any kind is given 
whether for gas, scrap, by-produots, etc. 

62. It is well to remember again at this juncture that the Tatas started 
with an initial advantage in respect of > raw materials and labour of roughly 
80 times over England and 40 times over the United States. 

. 1914 

Labour .... 

'Coke. 

All labour.Rs. 0-11.1 

All other costs Bs. 0-9.8 

Total cost above 


■P. S. A. 
Ps. 6-0-0 


Rs. 14.4 
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Pig Iron. 


U. S. A. 


All labour 

All other costs 

. . * • • • 

. Rs. 

. Be. 

1- 10.04 

2- 13.2 

Total cost above 

. 

. Rs. 

4-7.24 

All labour 

All other costa 

IngoU, 

. Rs. 

. Rs. 

2-0.00 

5-6.10 

Total cost above 

. 

. Rs. 

7-8.10 

All labour 

All other costs 

Bloomi. 

. Rs. 

. Rs. 

1-11-0 

2-6-0 

Total cost above 

. 

. Rs. 

4-1-0 

Labour 

1917. 

. Rs. 

U. S. A. 
7-8-0 

All labour 

All other costs 

Coke. 

, Rs. 

. Bs. 

1-0-6 

0-11-0 

Total cost above 

. 

. Rs. 

1-11-6 

All labour 

All other costs 

Pig Iron. 

. Rs. 

. Rs. 

2- 7-0 ^ 

3- 15-0* 

Total cost above 

. 

. Rs. 

6-6-0 

All labour 

All other costs 

IngoU. 

* 

. Rs. 

. Rs. 

2-13-0 

8-10-0 

Total cost above 

• 

. Rs. 

11-7-0 

All labour 

All other costs 

Bloomi. * 

. Rs. 

. Rs. 

2-6-6 

3-0-0 

Total cost above 

• 

. Rs. 

6-6-6 

• 

Labour 

1918. 

• 

* ^ • 

. Be. 

U. S. A. 
9-84) 













All laboof . 
All other coeii 
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Colti.. 


U. S. A. 
Be. 3^.8 
Ba. A^.6 


e 


Total cost above 


Tig Iron. 

All labour ..... 
All other coite .... 

Total cost above .... 


IngoU. 

All labour. 

All other costs . . . . 

Total cost above . . . . 

Blooms. 

All labour. 

All other costs . . . . 

Total cost above . . . . 


Bails {90 lbs.) 

All labour. 

All other costs .... 


Bs. 7-14.8 


Bs. 3-0.3 
Bs. 4-16.0 


Bs. 7-16.3 


Bs. 3-4.65 
Bs. 10-14.74 


. Bs. 14-3.39 


Bs. 3-12-0 
Bs. 4-8-0 


Bs. 8-2-0 


Bs. 8-3.8 
Bs. 9-0.1 


• Total cost above 


Ba. 17-3.9 


1920. 


Labour 


U. S. A. 
Bs. 11-84) 


Cotie. 

t 

All labour.Rs. 1-16.95 

All other costs.Bs. 1-3.96 


Total cost above.Bs. 3-3.90 


Pig Iron. 


All labour.Re. 4-64) 

All other coste.: . Bs. 4-144) 


Total cost above 


Be. 1044) 













All labour 


All other costa 

. 

Total cost above . 

Bloomi, 

All labour 

All other costs 

. 

Total cost above . 

» • • 


U. S. A. 
. bR*. 5-2.0 
. Rs. 14-7.0 

. Ea. lS-9.0 


. Rs, 5-3.0 
. Rs. 5-11.0 


. Rs. 10-14.0 


1921. 


Labour 


U. S. A. 
Rs. 941-; 


All labotu* 

Goke. 

. Rs. 

1-4.5 

All other costs 


. Rs. 

1-2.25 

Total cost above . 

<• 

. 

. Rs. 

2-6.76 

All labour 

Pig Iron. 

. Rs. 

3-10.10 

All other costs 

. 

. Rs. 

8-1.0 

Total cost above . 

. 

. Rs. 

11-11.10 

All labour 

IngoU. 

. Rs. 

4-1-0 

All other costs 

. • i • 

. Rs. 

14-4.0 

Total cost above . 

• 

. Rs. 

18-2.8 

All labour 

Blooms. 

• 

. Rs. 

3-10-0 

All other costs 

• 

. Rs. 

6-12-0 

Total cost above . 

• 

. 

. Rs. 

19-8.0 

All fabour 

Bails (Hsavv). 

. Rs. 

7-1.6 

All other costs 

. 

. Rs. 

8-1.3 

Total cost above .. 

s e s e • 

. Rs. 16-2.8 





03. The above compariions are* on a fair baais, except for Blooms and 
Billets, where practically the entire output of the 40' imerican Blooming MiUi 
is in the form of billets shipment aad mot tot direct rolling into rails, strue- 
turals, etc. As 3 large proportion of this output is in the form of 4*x4' 
billets, their tonna'ge is necessarily far below their capacity for blooms of the 
size chiefs made at Jamshedpar and consequently their Costs Above are 
higher than they would be for the product corresponding to that at Jamshed¬ 
pur. 

64. It will be noticed that the Producing Labour here per ton is less than 
for American plants, but when we consider that the.American Common Labour 
is over 16, 22, 28, 30, 26 times that at Jamshedpur for the various years 
considered, there is certainly nothing in the small difference to congratulate 
oneself about: the difference should be many times as great. The reason, 
however, is’ plain—output far below its capacity and ten times as many 
employees are required in America. 

65. Tile comparison of “ Ail Other Costs ” or what are called Service Costs 
or Charges is not so much in favour of the Tatas as those for Labour. 
Some of the supplies at Jamshedpur do cost more than in America, others 
again cost less but when we consider that a considerable proportion of those 
“ Other Costs ” is really due to labour, such as in Steam, Electric Power, 
Transportation, Laboratory, Shops, Accounting, etc., there is no question in 
my mind that a very little effort and thought could result in greater economy 
in this direction also. 

66. As an instance, I would call attention to the General Works Expense 

which to me .seem.s terrible to behold. These are three to five limes those in 
the U. S. A. In 1914-15 they wore three times the American figures m 
1918 in spite of the fact that then was no increase in wages and salary 
compared to the hundred and hundred and fifty per cent, rise that took 
place in America over the 1914 figure. To put it in a nut-shell, there is a 
Top Heavy Administration at Jamshedpur. * 

67. V^ery few plants in America of the size and capacity as the Tata Iron 
and Steel Company Works would go in for a General Manager and his estab¬ 
lishment charged over and above a General Superintendent and his staff. No 
plants, however big, keep half a dozen General Master Mechanics, floating 
Engineers of all sorts and conditions. There are three personal assistants to 
the General Manager, three for the Chief Accountants, two for the General 
Superintendent, besides a veritable army corps of clerks. Jobs are created 
and multiplied ad infinitum to accommpdate. men that evidently waste the 
company’s substance and the gain to it by way of service or efficiency is very 
problematical. 

68. There is a costly and intricate system of accounting—hotli Cost and Gene¬ 
ral Accounting— wherein neither clarity nor simplicity of citluT w evident. A 
heavy Sales Establishment that h^s no centre of gravity and little co-ordina¬ 
tion, adds to the burden. The General Manager contracts Sales, the Sales 
Manager attends to that, too, and the Bombay Office make frequent inroads 
with the same object in view. 

6!). In spite of a veritable army of clerks, there are very few good records 
of essential matters in all departments. 

ZO. The amount of stationery cbnsumed, the Travelling and Law Charges 
are fill on a most lavish scale. 

71. 'The Shops—Machine and Blacksmith Shops and th'e Foundries—aro 
monopolized on the repairs and renewals that have to be done by thousands. 
A wonderfully equipped Machine Shop—the beet this side of the Suez, without 
exaggeration, and that would, by itself, earn millions annually—now cateis 
every minute to somebody’s negligence or oversight, somebody’s spirit of 
mischief or experiment, a Foundry specially erected for Pot sleepers now 
also has to look to this same breakdown business, that piles up the costs by 
thousands and lacs. 
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73. The Electrical !^p^tment has a surplus of stores and spares enough 
to take care of the nelds of thrde such plants anj a motor for a generator 
burnt out is merely a matter of c«9uaT note. 

73. One of the essential forms of economy in the internal workings of an 
iron and steel plant is the movement of ^different materials iqj;erdepart- 
mentally with the minimum amount of Switching interference—an element 
that is sadly missing from the plant at Jamshedpur and that is heightened 
with the productioi. of the Greater Extensions. Twenty-two locomotives are 
doing the work now that I have seen done efficiently in America with only a 
quarter the number. There are four big engines on the four Blast Furnaces 
alone. Surely that is not economy. Up to the end of 1919 there were just 
seven engines on the job and a Plate Mill, new Coke Ovens, and Duplex 
plant are amongst all the new additions with the Tinplate and a couple of 
subsidiaries on the go. Surely, that does not need fifteen more locomotives. 

74. Relining Funds are calculated on a most extravagant basis, necessitated 
by continual breakdowns and burnouts. The Batelle Blast Furnace has 
to be dismantled in ten months and is ready for it again within three years, 
and the 0. H. Furnaces need an overhaul practically every month. These 
afford a striking contrast to ordinary six and seven years’ lease of life for 
blast furnaces and two complete overhauls a year on 0. H. Furnaies for 
average practices, and yet our bricks are not so bad. 

75. All those items swell the “ All other or service Costs ” and raise the 
final price per ton of the various products. 

76. We will now take a look in through individual departments after this 
preliminary general survey and enquire into various items of practice and 
procedure and cost and compare them with average conditions in American 
plant. 

Cost or making Pig Iron. 

CoU ('! making one ton oj Vig Iron. 




EnKlaiuI. 1 

r. S. A. 

England. 

U. S. A. 



1013 1 

lOU 

19:3 

1921 

Ore 


, 2!!-o-o i 

Be. 2 . 1 - 0-0 

Rs, 30 5-0 

Ke. 43-6-6 

Cile 


13-10-0 1 


„ 21-1-0 

„ 13-14-3 

Flui 


• ’ .. l-'l'O 

m:-o 

2-3-0 


Labour . 


1 

' .. 2-3-0 


,, 3-10-1 

All other CoKts 


.V12-0* 

1 O-12-0 

„ L-U,-0 

„ S-l-O 


Total 

. 1 Kb. 40-10-0 , 

1 Be. .'8-0-3 i 

1 • 

Rs. Ol-Il-O 

Rs. 7M3-3 


78. Where, do wo ask, was all this tremendous start dissipated? Why 
were not these initial advantages followed* up and the difference, if not that 
much, a certain reasonable ratio, shown in the finished product? The rea-on 
could be traced in the various items of their practice 

79. An averale of the last six years shows their consumption of Ores as 
" pounds per ton of Pig Iron, of the best, clean and lumpy 69—62 per 

cent, iron content ore as compared tef 4,046 pounds—the average of the 
Tftiited Statds Steel Corporation’s plants for the last fifteen years—of 
approximatelv 49—60 per cent. Iron Ore, representing on that basis an excess 
of four hundred to five hundred pounds of ore per ton of iron produced. 

80. The Coke Consumption for the same period averages pounds of 
Coke per ton of Pig Iron, 'whereas Jhe prevailing practice in the States is 
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2,000 —^2,100 pounds. And with tile best practl^, 1 hare noted, that figure- 
has gone down to 1,695, 1,750, 1,885 podnds of tHeir cohe with 10, 12 and 
14 per cent. Ash content. Granted" tfiei^Tataa Coke contains 8 to 10 per 
cent, more ash than the American Coke and therefore 8 t^ 10 per cent, 
more fuel is needed still the figure would come to 2,300 lbs. showing an 
excess <» 600 to 700 lbs. of fi^ per every ton of iron produced. Lufaet, 
the opinion of several practical men consulted on the sub^t has <elicited 
the fact that this excess ash ought not to make a whit of difference as ther* 
is so much less gang or matrix to take care of in the heartdi as . the ore is 
clean and not fine and what is more to the point, there is 9—10 per cent, 
more iron for the same volume and weight for reduction necessitating the 
use of less iron ore per ton of pig produced. 

81. Ore and Coke form the two principal ingredients in smelting—and eco¬ 
nomy in this direction would result in substantial savings per ton. Same in 
the matter of Flux, which at present is consumed gbout 30 per cent, more due- 
to the greater ash content in the Coke. This once more emphasizes the 
necessity of selecting the best grade of coal, which ought not to be a difficult 
matter in that they buy their supply in the market and when a good price 
is paid (Rs. 9) a very good quality has to be secured. 

82. I may be permitted here to observe that there is a decided room for 
improvement in the quality of Coke turned out as also in the amount of 
by-products recovered. Cutting down of the Coking time from the present 
24 hours, would yield a denser and harder coke that can well stand the ^ 
burthen and better methods of cooling and condensing would result in more 
by-products—at least tar and oils—than at present. 3J to 4 gallons of tar 
to a ton of coal that has about the same volatile constituents as American 
Coal, represents to me an entirely inadequate yield, as against 9 to 12 
gallons per ton. 

84. On an average not less than 500 men are employed per furnace at 
Jamshedpur, a figure that, when quoted to any of the steel men in America, 
invariably evokes a contemptuous guffaw. 

The average, as previously noted, comes to 75 men in American plants, 
meaning 100 men" of eight-hour shifts and there are some plants where they 
do not amount to more than 30 at a time. 


Laboub (per ton I’lO). 

1914. 1915. 191(i. 1917. 1918. 1919. 1920 1921. 1922. 

United States of America. 

Bs. 1-12-0 1-7-0 1-12-0 2-7-0 34)-3 3-lOd) 4-6-0 3-10-10 * * • 

85. It is easily comprehended the American figure is higher than the Tatas 
from 1915 onwards, because of the increasing rate of wages paid to the 
American Labour; but what we want to impress is how much lower the Tata 
Cost of labour would still have been than they were, if there was not that 
lavish scale of employment at' the fnrnaces. 

86. In passing, I want to hint at the disparity in the scale of wages 
between the covenanted and the lecal native force. 

. 88 . Coming now to “ All Other Costs,” we will quote as follows; — 

a 

All other eotU. 

1914. 1916. 1918. 1017. 1918. 1910. 1920. 1921. 1922. 

Ri J-3'0 M3 0 3-2-0 8-lS WB 6-8 0 6-U*0 fl-10 United Sutea of 

Aineric4. 

89. TTp to 1919, the American costs are lower than tihe Tatas and 1920 was 
the peak year in point of prices of everything. The year 1921 was one of 
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-•uspense and instability and when half rfie number of furnaces were either 
tanked or blown, out and 1 am sanguine^ the costs here have considerably 
Jowered down in 1922. 

90. The vMious.economies that could be effected in the use of ore, coke, 
flux, labour JOid materials, in repairs and qn maintenance and in the cost of 
service, would result in substantially redumng the final grand total works 
cost, which according to my estimate could be well circumscribed so as not 
to exceed Es. ^25 per ton of pig at the present time. 

91. On the present basis of production, with even Rs. 10 reduction in the 
cost of production, there would be a net saving of Us. SO to Us. S5 lots 
per annum. 

92. A further item that needs serious consideration is the rate of produc¬ 
tion of pig iron from the present installation. There is a down grade 
tendency even when the number of furnaces have increased, meaning a net 
loss per year of from 110,000 to loO.OOO tons of metal, representing at a 
profit of only Es. 30 per ton on the present cost of production, of a net loss 
of from Us. SB to 45 Iocs of rupees. 

93. This sum, added to the previous 30 to 35 lakhs of rupees, repiesents 
more than half the net profits of cheir test year's average, when they 
distributed handsome dividends. Must the public and the country be made 
to disburse to tbe Tatas this amount when they chose to throw it away 
of their own accord? 


Open Hearth and Steel Worhs. 

94. 1 now propose to turn jour attention to the Open Hearth Department 
-where the expenses, 1 make bold to say, are nowhere equalled. It is the 
place that eats up most of what would otherwise be dividends and it is 
the very department that has proved the ruin of companies that preceded 
the Tatas. This is the place where expenses are apt to leak, but where 
even with moderate efficiency, they ought to reap handsome profits. It is 
an economic doctrine of very sound value that “ Other things being equal, 
the country that can produce the cheapest pig iron, has the advantage over 
its competitors throughout the whole range of heavy steel products,” and 
yet the affairs of the Tata Iron and Steel Co., are apparently falsifying 
the most accepted of beliefs. It would not be hard to show, however, that 
the doctrine still holds good, but that it is the fact that somebody has 
grossly fallen down in the management of the concern that has apparently 
created the doubt. Even the present high costs of pig iron at Jamshedpur 
are cheaper compared to that produced elsewhere in tbe world and one 
would naturally conclude that the final products through O.H., Elooming, 
Rail and Finishing Mills could still be a pa.vable proposition. As a matter 
of fact the condition is quite the reverse. Mr. H. A. Brassert, a very 
well-known Consulting Engineer, and the foremost Authority on Iron and 
Steel in the United States of America, in d report on a local steel company, 
observes ‘‘ I wish to emphasize the importance of a low initial cost of 
pig iron and ingots as it decreases the cost of the finished products 
at an increasing rate through the succeijjiion of rolling operations, 
in converting the ingots into merchantable products.” The essential consi¬ 
deration here is pig iron, which when connected with the larger operation 
of smelting and rolling into steel, necesjjiarily induces lower costs on the 
ingots than when it is made for the market and yet in spite of that pro¬ 
position, the cost of ingots at Jamshedpur is extravagant and prohibitive. 
.Tamshedpnr opei>ation methods have literally turned down -all theories and 
I cannot help adding, have turned inside out all practices. 

95. A third axiom, so subverted at .T*mshedpur, refers to the " Spread ” 
‘between Pig iron and Billets and between Billets and Steel Bars, It was 
considered at one time substantially true in tbe steel industry in America 
■that a 5 spread would cover costs between these two sets of products. 
During and after the war, a new standard came into being, tentatively 
•set down Vt 10. But the Tata spread, in site of not being handicapped 
VOL. III. 3 H 
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by «ny such extraordinary rises in ^he costs of Men, Materials and Freights; 
as in the States, has averaged something remarkaUe. 

96. The cause of these remarkable high, costs could be principally ascribed." 
to the 0. H. Department, where the expenses are totally disproportionate to 
any needs, however, extravagant. 

97. Stiirting with four f\iinaces of 40 tons and a German crew, the whola 
department was overhauled and about the end of 1914, the furnaces were 
enlarged to 55-30 ton.s capacity and a wholly fresh crew of English and 
American smelters put in charge. 

99. Compare this figure of tons with the'average of 4,291 tons per 
furnace per month, the average of thirty American O.H. Furnaces of rated 
capacity between 50 and 65 tons. The average rated capacity being 58 tons 
a trifle smaller than the Tatas. 

100 Further, it should be borne in mind that the practice at Janishcdpuv 
is more calculated to increase than retard or lofrer the production. They 
use on an ■ivcras’c T.!—80 per cent hot metal—1,872 pounds as against 
1,288 per toil in the above figure—and as such, help.s in accelerating the 
time of the iicat and yet with this advantage, their tonnage is lower. I 
have seen at .lamsbedpur, heats tapped out in six hours, five hours fifty 
minutes on occasions, for a succession of heats, a record time for the whole 
world I should say and yet the final result is so far short of actual 
capacity, 

101. Again, Nos. 5 and 6 furnaces were started in May and August 1917, 
respectively, furimces of a rated capacity of ,85 tons, almost exact replicas 
ot those installed in the plant of the llrier Hill Steel C’o, at Yminastouii, 
Ohio; in fact their designs were practically copies from the Brier Hill 
drawings. 

102. The Brier Hill plant of seven furnaces averaged per month an output 
of .80,000 tons or I.’IS.') tons per furnaie and uith 12 furnaces rumeug 
the.v made not less than .)0,000 tons per furnace, but their practice was 
with an average of ,50-,50 mix of hot metal to cold scrap and pig. The 
Tata furnaces with 7,5—80 per rent, hot metal should easily have produced 
6,000 ton.s per month per furnace. 

103. With six furnaces, the Tata plant should have easily turned out 
22.i''00 tons per month and when the seventh one was added—.same as 
No.s, 5 and 6—-in ifarch 1920, the production should have been 27,000 tons. 
As a matter of fact, their averag' production per month from all furnaces 
was as'under:— 

Tons per mouth 


1918 . .... 11,579 

1919 . . .14,149 

1920 . ... 14,240 

1921 ’ . .... 15.175 

1922 . . ... 12,714 

Average of 6 years . . .... 13,571 


er only 50 per cent, of what the department is capable of. Is there any 
wonder if the cost of production is high, when the whole cost has to be 
distributed over only half the otflput? And should the country and the 
people be asked to make good for the other half? 

104. I will quote another figure from the Brier Hill plant. In 


September 1922 they made 88,197 tons of ingots ") 

October 1922 they made 79,0-54 tons of ingots > 

November 1922 they made 69,048 tons of ingots ) 


using 68% coldscrap and pig’ 
only, 42% hot metal. 


106. Their average prodnetion, therefore, 
per furnace operating was 6,256, 6,934, 6,613 tons respectively, 
per furnace installed was 5,883, 6,687, 6,?84 tons respectively. 
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Is there any comparison possible P At fhat record rate, the Tata Nos. 5, 

6 and 7 furnaces alone should produce more steel than the average actual 
production of their 7 furnaces. 

108. On the present basis of production in the O.H. Department, not less 
than 100,000 tons of metal is lost per year, sneaning at the rate of Rs. 30 
profit a ton, a net loss of 30 lahhs of rupees —a very handsome sum, Pll say. 

109. Let us now look to some further detailed aspects of the “ practice " 
at the Tata Iron and Steel Company’s Works. As we alluded to before, one 
great and decided advantage lies in the extensive use of hot metal—75 per 
cent, to 80 per cent.—in the hath, weaning as much less time for smelting 
than if cold pig was charged. One would naturally look forward to greater 
production as a result, hut one looks for it in vain. 

110. Another item is the use of mangane.se ore in the furnace. The advan¬ 
tage of tho use of this ore in the steel furnace to oxidize the non-ferrous ele¬ 
ments is well understood by any steel smelter. First, it gives high manganese 
in the slag, which, within limits, is beneficial, in that it reduces the fusion 
temperature, especially when tlic slag contains a high percentage of lime 
Secondly, a good hit of manganese gets into tlie metal -depending on the 
way and the size in which it is added, reducing, as a result, the final addition 
of ferro-manganose, which is a vorv costly j'.rticlc. Thirdly, the manganese 
tends to eliminate sulphur from tlio metal in an important degree. Manga¬ 
nese ores I have not seen iisc<l in anv American furnace'^ heeanse their cost 
is prohihitive, hut not an ounce of advantage is evidently achieved at 
Jamshcdinii. heeau''e tho production is neither hastened nor Is the consnm])- 
tion of ferro-mangancso rod need. 

111. The consumption of forro-manganese averages about lbs., to take.,, 
recent two years, per ton of ingots as against 12 Ihs. average in the United 
States. Tlic figure ior the Avlinh* of America, inehiding everv form of steel 
and special easting is 17 lbs. for every ton of steel produced in the country, hut 
even (Ins figure i‘< ex<e<'d<'(| .it .I.-hii died])ur on the 0 H. alone. Fifteen 
pounds would he a vtow fair anioiinl l’<»r ingols alone, and making eviU’y 
alh>wan<-e for the (30 per eenf. avewage Mn. Contmit, instead of the 72 per 
cent, average in American practice. 

112. Chrome ore and Fluor spar are used as a matter of routine and conve¬ 

nience in file .Jamshedpur Smelting practice, what is required elsew'here only 
in special u* Tin-* .^(ld•^ lo ilu' costs. 

113. High priced Chanda ore of 70 per cent. Fe. Content is used for reduc¬ 
tion in the furnace, when ordinary cheap Cfiirumahishini ore not high in 
Silica would do equally well. Here is another itebi in the cost. 

114. The “ Practice ” as a result of these different items of procedure men¬ 
tioned above, is very eosl.lv and not a little* wasteful, yielding scarcely any 
worthwhile results m outjnit 

115. Turning now to “All Other Costs'’ or “Cost of Service” the 
following table should he enligJitening: — 

J// > fhrr 


1914 


• . 

. U, 

If. «, >. 

191' 



. Rs. 

9-io-n 

1919 



. Rs. 

10-1.5-0 it 12-7-0 

1919 



, Rs 

13-2-0 

1920 


• . 

. Rs. 

14-7-0 

1921 

* 


. Rs. 

14-4-0 

1'.22 



Its 



when throughout these years, there was the widest diversity in the price of 
coal, fuel, lubricants, tools, refractories, labour, etc. 

3e2 
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116. The Tata costs are going kip from 1920, whereas that year was the 
peak yeax for all American costs; the 1921 figure is high as the production was 
less than 50 per cent, of the normal due to the slump, and though 1 have no 
authentic figures' to quote, 1 have been ‘authoritatively informed that they 
were decidedly lower for 1922 and for the present year, even including the 
two increases to Labour granted in September and April last. 

117. The Tata costs are a natural sequence to the state of afFairs prevail¬ 
ing there. I have never seen in all my experience through the various steel 
plants, both in Jamshedpur and elsewhere, so much waste, so many break¬ 
downs, such a large quantity of stores and spayes consumed as take place 
at Jamshedpur. Indeed there is enough stores consumed to go round the 
needs of three plants and enough spares manufactured and available to 
build two new plants. The late Superintendent used to say that he had 
signed moVe Requisition Slips and Works Orders in a month at Jamshedpur 
than he had ever done in a year at Gary and with twice the number of 
furnaces in a single shop. Tools and lubricant^, pipes and wires and other 
supplies go in galore. 

118. Oxygen gas is used as a matter of routine in opening the tap holes of 
the furnaces that I have seen done everywhere with an iron rod, and oxygen 
is costly. 

119. At one time the Tatas had to import their Silica and Pine Bricks from 
Europe, then from Japan and now they use those made at Kumarduhi, 
India. Notwithstanding the local supply and lower prices, the costs for 
these both per ton and total have increased enormously. 

120. The' average of practices in American furnaces, it would be safe to say, 
comes to two complete overhauls once a year, i.e., two new roofs, checkers, 
side walls, etc., hut at Jamshedpur, tliere is something or other doing every 
month, practically, either on the roof, or on the front or back walls, or the 
ports or the checkers. Somebody or other ever falls down on the ,joh and 
as a result, something or other always breaks down or burns out. There has 
to lie, for that rea.son, a large number of men maintained on repair works 
who are kept permanently busy. It would not bo an exaggeration to say 
that from 1914 onwards the Tatas have spent enough on repairs to build an 
average of one new furnace a year, in other w'ords, to duplicate by now, the 
whole 0. H, Department. The number of cranes working on the 0. H.’s is 
simply appalling. I have seen plants with 14 and 7 furnaces, for instance, 
working with 2 and 1) cranes respectively and they do all the cleaning and 
loading job on the pit side as well. Every such item piles up the “ All Other 
Costs.” 

121. We now come to the question of Lahoiir on the 0. H. Department—in 
itself a verv knotty, yet a tremendou.sly important problem and a very 
potent factor in the total costs. ' 


Lahour per Ion Ingots 



Tfltiis, 

V. \ \. 

1914 

, Rs. 4-3.10 

Rs. 2-0.70 

1917 

Rs. 4-13..39 

Rs. 2-l,3-0 

1918 

. Rs. 5-0.61 

Rs. 3-1.65 and 4-1.0 

1919 

. Rif. .5-2.69 

Rs. 4-1.5-0 

1920 

. Rs, 6-5.79 

Rs. ,5-2-0 

1921 

. Rs. 6-4.48 

Rs. 4-1-0 

1922 

. Rs. 6-2.08 

Rs. 


122. In 1914, the Tatas labour cost per ingot ton was nearly twice the 
American figure. In 1917, it was also about the same. In 1921, it was Rs. 6-4-0 
against Rs. 4-1-0 and Rs. .5-2-0 the year previous. The iieak had passed in 
1920 and the labour cost had been brought down, but the Tata Status Quo 
remained the same. It would not be out ,of place to repeat here that 
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American labour is the highest priced in the world and where we paid 
Ee. 0-6-0 for 8 hours works here, they nad to pay Rs. 5 there in I'JU. 
In 1920, they had to pay Rs. 114-0 against our Re. 0-6-0 here. They are 
paying now Rs. 9-8-0 against our Re. 0-6-6. We can ascribe the excess cost 
of labour at Jamshedpur, inspite of its cheapness, amongst others, to the 
following causes. Firstly, on each furnace in America there is a first and 
a second helper, who watch both sides, the Charging and the pit side, and 
the second hand has to go often enougli into the pit itself to help out his 
labourer. Four men is the utmost help on any furnace. But at Jamshed¬ 
pur, besides the imported first and second hands, there are extra eight to 
nine helpers on the charging side and a whole gang on the pit side tor 
Slag and Cinder and a baboo for tliis and a baboo for that, till the number 
swells unconscionably high. 

12;). The following table will make the disparity clear: — 

.Numhe.- of Mon Mo:, per 

fan.a. i s. eiiipl i' oj. tun aco. 

Homestead Plant . . .64 1,600 2-) 

Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. . 12 330 28 

Brier Hill Plant . .12 4.50 34 

Trumbull. 7 400 57 

Gary . 12 .387 .32 

Tata Iron & Steel Co. . . 7 2,142 30C 

The nuiiibor ol men here represents the total torcc employed in the 
department and includes all smelters, their helpers, cleaning gang, crane¬ 
men, stockyard, weigh clerks, etc. No amount of allowance for 8-hour day, 
hot weather (.June to September in America are equally unbearable) lack 
of stamina, etc., can make up for the e.xcess force employed. 

124. Secondly, excepting common labour, almost every one in .Imerica is 
paid by tonnage, i.e., by a rate calculated on the capacity of the furnace, and 
which is fair both to the Company and to the men. This rate takes into 
consideration the period of reiiairs and shutdowns, for when a furnace is 
not ivorking, nothing is paid out. At .lainshedpnr, it is ditferent. Every¬ 
one is paid by the amount of attendance put in. It makes no dilTerence 
it not an ounce ol steel is turned out. In the case of certain high iiositions, 
I grant, salary has to be paid, c.q., Kiiperintcmlent. Assistant Superin¬ 
tendent, frequently, but not always. General Foreman, Gas Foreman, etc. 
But smelters, first, second and third—Charging and Ladle Craneman, Ptuirers, 
etc., should be always on a tonnage basis, ns they are elsewhere. I under¬ 
stand it lias been impressed on the antliorities that men cannot he induced 
to come Overseas unless a fixed rate is assured them. My investigations in 
America have put me into a different impnession. I have noted men willing 
to sign on tonnage basis, with a certain minimum guaranteed yearly—an 
enough inducement when to this is added eight hours work a dai. six days 
a week and eleven months’ work for 12 months’ pay—transiiortalion of 
course included both ways. 

126. One result of tonnage rate is an inducement for men to give a fair 
day’s work for a fair day’s wages and any extra exertion on the part of the 
men means an extra return to them as to their employers. 

126. At .Jamshedpur, whether they make good steel, bad steel or any steel 

all, they get paid all the same, and even wdien they iiave no furnace the 
first hands stay away but keep draaiiig their money. ’ 

127. Thirdly, o^er and above this privilege, comes the Bonus that is granted 
to the Covenanted men. ,\part from the glaring iniiistice of shutting 
Indian hands from participation tlicrciti. the principle on which it was 
bated and calfiilated appears to me to be very iiiisoiind and extravagant. 
The Bonus was calculated on the Cnmhincil tonnage of all the furnaces and 
not as it should have been on the output of the individual furnace, thus 
defeating the very meaning of the word “ Bonus,” by withdrawing the 





element of self-help iand individual exertion from the scheme. In strict 
principle, it was unfair as hetweeif the men themselves and positively harmful 
to the interests of the Company, for when a furnace was down, the men 
may consent to take a sporting chance amongst themselves, the Company 
suffered, for thou^gh it meant no production and consequently no profits, this 
did not reduce the number of participants in the Bonus. In other words, 
the cost would continue the same, though the production may go iloun. 

128. Then again, the Base Bate of sucli Bonus was fixed on a very inade¬ 
quate tonnage. It started with 8,000 tons in August 1916, with practically all 
tour furnaces in full swing, meaning 2,I)0I) tons a piece, or one heat of 
50 tons in 16 hours and it was a patent fm t that a heat {lieu ivas turned 
out in seven, eight and nine liours. As u<‘ previously said in reganl to 
production, each of the furnaces liad a capacity of 4.000 tons a piece, 
mcamng a production of at least 10,000 tons a month with lour furnaces, 
which figure, in complete fairness to the Company, should have been fixed 
as the Base Rate. 

129. In May and August 1917, Nos. 6 and 6 furnaces were put in operation 
and the bonus was altered in late September from 8.000 liasis to 9,.600 tons 
tor ioromen and 10.600 tons lor fninacenieii as the base rate. Now. those 
two furnaces were of a larger capacity than the first lours, being 76- SO 
tons as against 66—GO tons and yet only ].26(/ Ions uere assigm'd lo each as 
its monthly production as agaln^t 2,000 of tlio small fours. This iiieaut less 
than one full lieat in twenty-four hours tor a luriuKe that could easily 
make 6.000 tons a month. 

130. When the seventh furnace was started in March 1920. there was very 
little change effected, so that praitically speaknig, the entile tonnage of 
Nos. 6. 6 and 7 furnaces go by way of a lionns on the working of a dispart- 
ment, that has seven furnaces all told. 

131. The effect of this Bonus was tliat there was regular 80 per cent, in¬ 
crease over the contracted salaries of the smoltors from 1916 to 1920. The 
production in 1921 uas the highest on n'coni and the bonus was equally 
high. In September 2920, the Company offered 10 per cent, straight rise 
to the smelters who hat) .siruck ami the settlement emied witli a 20 per cent, 
straight, being 10 per cent, on the average earnings of the two previous 
years, which had netted them practically 100 per cent Ixnius on tlie .salary. 

1.32. Tlie sum total of all those manipulations uas that not only did the 
total labour cost in the department kept mount ing, hut tlie <'ost pm’ ton as 
well, though one could scarcely n*»te any marked iinieaM* either in cfficiencv or 
yield. . On the contrary, there was a decided tailing off both in production 
and in yield. 

134. In the light of these f«icts there is no wonder tliut the Tata labour cost 
per ton of ingots should be so very nnconscionatily liigli and that tlie pn'dnc- 
tiou of steel shonJ<l l>e a drag rather than a profit. 

135. Summing up, the loss of production of Ingots in this Open Hearth 
Department amounts to not los^ than lOO.lKfO tons a year, meaning at the 
rate of R.s. 30 profit a ton, a iipt los^i of Bs. .;o Jol.hs a i/^nr. 

136. Even at the present rate of output, the cost per ingGt ton is capable of 
considerable toning down, on an average Rs. 20 to Rs. 2-6 less per ton would 
not be a bad calculation and tliat at that rate real good nioncv i« tliruun av.ay 
to the tune of Il<. SO to SS hihhs pfr ynir. Tlie aggregate of these is a very 
handsome sum in one ilepartment alone. 

137. Taken as a whole, seventy-five per cent, of all llio advantagfs of cheap 
raw materials, labour and pig iron are sunk in making steel. Would it be 
fair to burden the country and the people to enable a thoroughly unsound 
practice to continue? 

Milh J)pporfni€n(. 

138. We now enter the Bloomiriff and thf Bail Mills Tfp.partmpni —places 
where the steel ingots from the Open Hearth.s are rolled into blooms or 
billets and then further rolled into finished goods for the market. 
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Ivty. Unhappily, the design of the mill was not of the very best, a handic ap 
■being plnceU on rapidity of rolling, by first, the intervention of the Shears 
in front of the Hlooining Mills at the entrance of the ingdt and not at the 
•rear as is the sound practice, and secondly, the coupling of the Kail and 
the Blooming Mills both to one engine, \uth,tlie result that the ingot tliao 
had a short stroke had to wait till the full length of the big null product 
bad passed one way, before it could he reversed^ The latter, detect nas 
remedied by tlie installation of the new Galloway engine for the Blooiiung 
Mill, leaving the old giant to the Kail jMill alone. The result was that this 
latter, that never liad any very exci'ptioiudly strong foundatiun, was still 
further shaken loose until it is more or less ready for (he iiiiik pile neces¬ 
sitating constant tinkering to keep the hall rolling. 

140. The ipiaiitity of steel rolled out is very ininli disproportioiiato 1o the 
•apacity of the nulls or to aiiytliiiig like the nniiiher of men employed. 

141. One 40'' Mills averages over 2,0110 tons of blooms a day .ind has a 
twenty-four reeord of over 3,100 tons. Another 40" Mill rolls the averags 
0. H. Krodiietion .'ill,000 to 60,000 tons of ingots a month into blooiiis and 
slabs. Another 40" Jlill bad many records ol 4,000 tons of blooms per 24 
hours. 'Idle average rated capacity of a 40" Klooming Mill reversing is gene- 
'•ally accepted in America as being aiiytliing Iroiii 600 tons of 4"x4" billets to 
‘hlKiO tolls of large blooms and slabs per 24 hours, the aelnal eapacity, of 
■oiiise, depending on the size of the ingot ami the fini.shed product. 

112. The daliislioilpiir Mill lias made a reeoi'il ill 1021 ot l.')6.002 tons or 
'3,(17.) tons per month or ■")23 tons per day, wliieU is ahoiit 20 per cent, 
of the muiuiiiim production of a Itloonung Mill in Ainenea. 


Ltihour. 
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141. In tlie labour section, the largest single^item is the amount and cost 
of lalioiir ill the repairs and inainlenance, preponderating o\er even any 
other item on the producing side. 

14,d. After deducting the, cost of metal* and fuel, the reiialr hill on the 
Blooming Jfills alone came to 24 per cent, of the gross total cost of the 
whole department in 15)14-15. 

147. 1 do not recollect having seen anywhere such a tenible amount of 
breakdowns and mishaps as happen in iirgl around these mills. Burning out 
ot jiintora, brenjiages in table-rolls, roller cranks (freinient changes) of the main 
hearing of t.lie big engine, wastages of oils and lubricants, etc., constitute 
some of the items that eat up a big part of the Company's substance. I 
''ememher of no occasion when an indicator chart of the engines was taken 
*o determiite the index of efififiency, which I have no hesitation in declaring, 
would berfound to be very low, indee<i 
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148. The following " All Other tostt ” of the Blooming Mills tell their owi» 
tale; — 



T«td8. 

.1'. 8. A. 

U. 8. A. Below, 

1914 . 

Rs. 44.99 

Rs. 2-6-0 

Rs. 1-14.99 

1915 . 

Rs. 4-8.94 

Rs. 2-1-0 

Rs. 2-7.94 

1916 . 

Hs. 4-3.82 

Rs, 2-8“0 

Rs. 1-11.82 

m7 . 

Rs. 4-0.05 

Rs. 3-0-0 

Rs. 1-0.05 

1918 . 

Rs. 5-15.83 

Rs. 4-6-0 

Rs. 1-9.83 

1919 . 

Rs. 5-0.04 

Rs. 5-5-0- 

Rs. , 

1920 . 

Rs. 6-6.20 

Rs. 5-11-0 

Rs. 0-11.20 

1921 . 

Rs. 6-3.84 

Rs. 5-12-0 

Rs, 0-7.84 

1922 . 

Rs. 7-7.52 

Rs. 

Rs. 


and yet the Tatas had an overwhelming advantage over American condition. 

149. Turning now to the Rail Mills, because of the diversity of the 
products rolled and the various sizes of these mills, it is impossible to give 
any very accurate data, but I will quote some figures for the rails wherever 
I have been able to secure the same and as a matter of reference, will be 
found to be invaluable. 


Tata'. 


U. ii. A. 


1918. 1921. 1918. 1921. 

Labour . . . Hs. 6-8.89 Rs. 7-11.0 Rs. 8-3.8 Rs. 7-1.5 

All other costs . . Rs. 12-5.01 Rs. 13-12.9 Rs. 9-0.1 Rs. 8-1.3' 


Total Cost Above . Rs. 18-13.90 Rs. 31-7.90 Rs. 17-3.9 Rs. 15-2.8 

There is no wonder, looking to these figures, if the rolling of rails is 
found to be unremunerative at Jamshedpur. 

150. The total cost of production of rails in 1921 for the American plants 
whose cost above was quoted was $32.22 minimum to $47.15 ma.simum, the 
average being $36.26. The Tatas’ cost for the same years came to $39.12 
at normal exchange and for 1922 was $40. 

151. Coming now to the Merchant Mills, the spread or conversion costs 
between billets and merchant bars, that one time was $5 in America has now 
to be tentatively fixed to $10 average—$10.61 average for pre-war years—the 
maximum being $12.94 in March 1913 and the minimum $4.69 in November 
1911. The Tata average was $11.10. Tn the post-war period, the maximum 
in America being $24 in April 1920 and the minimum $1.59 in May 1922— 
the average being regarded at $10.00. For the same period, the Tatas 
average was $14..56, miles high under any circumstances. 

153. Looking to another single item, repairs and maintenance—both labour 
and materials—there is an ever increasing sum spent in keeping the wheels 
going. 

164. My personal opinion based on experience of mills is that much of this 
cost is capable of toning dtwn to a marked degree resulting in greater 
improvement and saving in the final cost, till it could be well stabilized some¬ 
where near Rs. 90 for the big mills and Rs. 100 for the merchant products. 
At that rate, on the present scalfe of production, there is possible a saving 
of S7 lakhs of rupees on the big mills and 11 lakhs of rupees on the bar mills 
or a total not less than SO lakhs annually as amongst the mills. Surely, a 
figure like this is worth a serious thought. At any rate, before the country 
and the public are burdened to yield dividends to the stockholders, a thorough' 
investigation into the inner working of the plant is vitally essential and 
called for. 

Fuel problem. 

165. While the amount of raw materials entering into the manufacture of 
•teel should be reduced to a minimum equal' expenditure of thought and 
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money will usually accomplish l)etter risults when applied to the item of 
fuil than do either of the other. That is particularly the case at Jamshed¬ 
pur where tlie unit cost of coal is higher, as we said previously, than either 
otfc or t»cone and where apparently the coal reserves wift’^be exhausted long 
oefore the ore. 

156. Theoretically, the only fuel necessary to produce finished steel, such 
as rails and structuruls, using a 50—55 mix in the open hearths, blowing 
the furnace with turbo-blowers and furnishing electricity for driving the 
mills from turbo-generators, is the coal entering into the blasX furnace coke. 

157. While this condition has never been fully realised, all progressive 
plants in America are working towards that end and the saving so far accom¬ 
plished are very gratifying. In the case of the Tatas, where more pig iron 
is produced than is required tor the steel made and where 70—80 per cent. 

* not metal is used in the open liearth lurnaces, I have no hesitation in 
claiming that the Tatas should bo able to finish all their steel witlioiit the 
use of a pound of coal anywhere, except at the coke works and in the loco- 
irtotives and cranes and shops, provided tlie mills were electrified and 1 am- 
reasonably sure that that could be accomplished even with the present 
engines, hut if not fully done, the coal now burnt under the boilers and on 
the gas plant can be reduced to a very small fraction of their present require¬ 
ments. One can imagine the saving resulting from less coal, no labour 

or repairs on gas producers, no cleaning out of gas mains, no trouble from 
sulphur on the 0. H. and boating furnace fuel and practically no operating 
labour at the boiler house. In laliour alone, over 5(K) men could he cut off 

from the gn^ lu-oducers and several hundreds from the cviul and asli loading 

and unloading gangs and probably more than that amount elsewhere in addi¬ 
tion. Let ns first turn to the boiler problem. 

159. I am satisfied that all this money—if not every hit of it at least a good 
hit of it—ropresonts needless cxjieiiditure. Calculated on the basis oi 2.000 
pounds of coke to a ton of pig iron, tliere is evolved enough gas. which, 
after making due provisions for heating tlie stoves and for loss by leakage, 
loss, interruption, etc., is able to jirovide enough surplus lor power genera¬ 
tion purposes tlie equivalent of thirty horse power per every ton of pig 
produced. 

160. The consumption of coke at the Tata furnaces averages 3,000 lbs. 
meaning thereby more gas evolution and should, under any circniiistanccs, be 
enough to take care of practically nl! their steam requirements. A few tons 
of coal now and then for priming tlie gas should be all the fuel need^d. 

161. There was a costly pipe line laid out from the coke ovens, directing 
the non-rei-ovoiy and hy-pnxluct gas through to the boilers, instead of sending 
it to the open hearths where it would have been more profitable, and alto¬ 
gether a confusion of coal, Idast furnace and coke oven gas was fc<l into the 
chamber, witliout apparently any thought^)!* study as to composition, velocity, 
air requirements of the ga.ses led. etc., with the result tliat though there 
was a lurid red column of unbunit gases ignited at the chimney top, the 
steam could not he kept up. At present some boilers arc fed with coal tar, 
an exceptionable procedure in itself if tiierc* is any excess of tor available, 
hut my submission is that it could lie very well and more profitably utilized 
at the furnace.s for unwlfinq operations, to which we now turn our attention 

163. Foi’ty-six lakhs of rupec.s have gone by the hoard on these two fuel 
hills alone, the boilers and the 0. H. furnaces in the last three years and 
Bevernl more ar^ now under way~-31 lakhs this year’s average. 

165. Fifty-one lalhs of rupees all told could have been handsome profits it. 
these throe years on the fuel item nlon^. Should the country and the people 
ijiabu'rse th^so sums to the Tata Iron and Steel Company if it prefer to 
throw them away? 

166. The Tata Iron and Steel Company compute that it takes them 4 tons 
of coal t« make one ton of finished goods and there is no wonder in the light 
of these facts. Even this figure would mount higher if we consider the millions 
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of tlioniwl miils coilMlilU'd from tlie<.)V-Ai gases ami coai tar burnt umkr tim 
One vhint ut ihe Oirnecw Steel Coiitpuiiy, with a million Ions of 
” la ■Iiiiiirifiv :’.r,0 IDIIS of cooJ; fivo other plants ol the United 
SmuN Steel loVpiA.aion Hitli iip|»nwiamtt‘l.v IlM tons output annually, use 
only .fJ .111') .'fir loiK ivspeernely. Another independent Corporation’s 
tirei,i^e~ritn-i Ji’oiii do to ■I "jin /lor ton of .stool loaiiilfilolliml. Jilit the 
5}riiro'"ot the Tuto Works fioiiN fifo/ii lioifow. Tlic.se individiml Ciises are 
citoil not IfOf.iuse tlioy nje l.ivournMe lo our (outeiition, kut boenuso thoir 
p];i(‘hi*o is intfi'O ulvin to tfiut ni Jniiishedpur in that tliorc is no natural noi 
l>\-profluct ;;as used for Miioltinir and liavo non-roudonsin^ .steam drive for 
their eiminos. 


167. Just one phase of this problem of the elimination of waste in fuel 
would have resulted in greater transportation facilities, in that there would 
have been released on an average 750 wagons of 20 tons capacity every month • 
these last three year.s for more usehd uoik el.sewher\| in tlie e((untry and even 
at the plant in .laiu^licdpur. tliere wouhl liave been sneh a welcome relief 
from eongestiffii in the \ajf|s at Tatanagar, Sini, etc., causing incidentally 
a trementlons •'aving in the demurrage charges. 


16S. As we said prev lonsly, coal costs the Tatn.s delivere<l per ton more 
than cither of the otlier two ha^ic ran materials entering into the finished 
products, yet it ''Oenis to he regarded at the works in about the same light as 
laifour. too cheap lo he W'^rth saving. 


loo. The amount of roal ro(|nirc;! is .ihoiit a matter (jI exact calculation 
and figures show that uitli ga-^ engines lor driung the tiirnace blowers and 
the generators, theoretically no co<d wonhl he reiiuiied, e.xcept lor pnaJiuing 
the neees<ar\ .imount of coke. The figiin's at (lary are very close to the theo¬ 
retical calculations ami in a [dnut such us the Tatas, whore a eonsideratile 
amount of pig is sold, I Iiave no hesitation in saying practically, /lo roal 
should he rrqunrd (xiifit at fhr coir iroif.^. 


(!rrutcr Ext< n ^iotis. 

17(). Considering all thtse fact.s, one would naturally tliink that there was 
an enormous .sco()e tor improvement and saving hoth in practice and adrninis 
tration at the old plant to bring about a reduction in the cost of production 
without having recoui'NO to the other doubtful (‘xpedient of adding to tlie 
capacity ol the plant with a view' to sprea<ling the cost of production ovei 
a greater output and thus trying to lower it. 

171. Without going into tlie various steps taken and the proee<lure adopted 
that resulted in bringing fortfi the scheme of the (Ireatcr Kxtension.s, nor 
opening on the wisilom nr otln*rwise of the whole project, we lake the matter 
up as it stamls and see liow the pfanL compares for its design and for the 
incorporation tlierein of various new items and determine whether the 
expectation,s eiitcrtaineil lor it by t‘lie Tatas are capable of full realization. 

172. At this stage, it would he well to remember Air. Peterson’s words 
•* that the Tata Company was asking tor protection really on the .strength ot 
the increased plant. It the flretvter I'^xtonsions had not been erected and were 
not to come into operation, tlien the case for protection would he weakened.” 
In other words, all previous argiimenls about national safety, national in¬ 
dustry, dumping, etc., are all givefi the air and that the real fact is that 
had it not been for the millions sunk in the Greater Extension'^-many more 
millions than were estimated by experts—the steel industry .would not have 
needed an\ protection, or looking from another angle, the public and the 
country should he made to pay dividends on the further commitments in 
which the Company finds itself involved. Kven then ibis proposition may 
not seem as absTird and may he entertained on its merits if there is an 
assurance, a solid guarantee, that the Greeter Extensions are going to change 
the whole aspect of the .situation, in other words, to effect the miracle. We 
are very much apprehensive as to the final outcome and as w'e "will pre¬ 
sently show, the Greater Extensions are vet a^iother frail rsed to lean 
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upon. It is solely the question of efiicienoy and economy that is going to 
■decide the whole issue. Any" other remedy will be just prolonging the agony. 

173. The Greater Extensions were sanctioned in December 1916 and it will 

shortly lie seven years since the inauguration of the scl»!ine and presumably 
will need three years iiioro for completion—ten long years on a plant of 
ifid.UUO tons aiimial capacity. Making c»ery allmvances lor war conditions 
about which so much useless liiss is made, on difficulties of transportation, 
e.xchange troubles, men falling down on their jobs, etc., the period is un¬ 
conscionably long. The caiiital seven crores provided for the Exten.sions go 
up to seventeen crores now and even this does not seem to be the limit. 
The whole Gary plant of the Illinois Steel Company, the largest in the world 
was started uji in two years and ten months from the lime the drawings 
were in'e|iared—March JWib to .January when the first rails were rolled 

on the 17th of the month .\nd it has a capacity of two and a quarter 
niillion tons of fini.shed goods. 

174. Another instance to show the way in which things move at J.inishcd- 
pur is the case of tho batellc furnace. The whole structure arrived on the 
plant site by middle of May when the foundations and everything was ready 
for its recepti in and yet the furnace was not ready to blow until August 
U'19—fifteen mouths alter the arrival ami the total cost completed had 
gone to Ks. 38,61,(10(1 fruiii its iiiirdiasc price ll.s. 12.75,0(30 odd. nearly 
three times, though in America itsidl, lew jicrsons cared to lake it oil' tlie 
hands of the receivers even lor a song. 

175. Tho same was the case with the Plata Mill, which was “ rushed ” to 
seeiire fahiiloiis profits trom the sharp inice ol plates and sheets then pre¬ 
vailing and did not start rolling till at Ihe dead end of 1922. I iinder.stand 
from 36 lakhs, ibe estimated figure, (he actual cxiiciiditure has gone to 
95 lakhs oi rupees, and at present is riiiiiuiig merely one turn, about 15 
tons a mouth’s iirodiictioii, of a plant that can easily turn out ten times 
that much, the rest of the c.ipitiil and the jilaut apparently being in a state 
lit enforced idleness. 

176 Tho AVilimtte coke ovens—three batteries of 50 ovens each—were siip- 
poseil to take care of file coke reqiiircmeiils of three additional blast tiirnacos— 
Batellc, C and I). As mil even one luittery could lie completed till very 
near the end of 19-'2, five years alter the work was started on it a costly 
low of the now discredited and discarded drag ovens—30(1 of them was laid 
■nit, that eoidd not have cost them less than 12 hies of rupees fo Inuld, to he 
afterwards thrown to pot. The third battery of the same insinuation is not 
>et complete. The great f'lairton works of the Carnegie Steel Company, 
.'oiisistiiig of 768 ovens and a lull by-|irodiict recovery plant—the largest of 
its kind in the world—and completed in .the rush of the war, 1917-18, in less 
than 18 mouths and the Tatas l.'iO ovens have taken njiwards of .‘*0 months. 

Amt so the sohonio proceeds, m/ /i(iltifi‘ii, mihody apparcnf.ly hciiig in 
■iiiy too groat a hurry. 

177. Now as regards some of the features of the scheme, let me turn to the 
Duplex plant. The use of Ihiiih’r J'rotrss tlor making steel has not found 
much favour iii Englaml or in .\morica iiml in tlie latter continent, there 
.ire these piaiiis only of any cousidcrahlc size tliiit use the duplex process in 
''onjunctioii with the lilting furnaces •.At one of these plants, the Lackii- 
waiina Steel Company, Buffalo, New York, 1 am told that the costs are 
-iich that the (Jiiplex process is only used during times of large production, 
being shut down wherever there is a falling off in the demand in the market. 

178. At Janes and Laughlin’s at their Aliquippa plant near Pittsburgh, the 
jDtficials state that the liiglier grades of steel are never made hy this process 
and that straight Talbot alone will not make any more steel in a given time 
than the straight 0. H. process, provided quality is the same. At the 
Illinois Steel Company’s plant at Gary hetter quality of steel is never made 
at that ihop, but transferred to the straight 0. H. furnaces. 
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179. In Canada, the Dominion Irofi and Steel Company at Sydney, N. S., 
hod two 250-ton and ten 50-ton tilting furnaces, operated so far as 
possible in conjunction with Bessemer converters ,but over three years ago, 
tftey abandoned this method entirely and dismantled the Bessemer plant, 
because the process did not pay as well as the straight 0. H. operation. 

ISO. Another evidence of the way this matter is looked upon and as an 
index to the trend of modern thought, is shown by the fact that with the 
exception of one additional tilting furnace at Gary, ail the new plants and 
extensions made in the United States of America for quite a number of years 
have adopted the ordinary straight type furnace. In 1922 there were seven 
furnaces completed at various steel plants and at the end of the year fourteen 
more were under construction, none of which were for duplexing. 

181. The reasons are obvious. There is a double conversion cost, first blow, 
ing the pig iron in converters and secondly, in working same in the furnace, 
both of which add to the final cost of production. Secondly, there is a 
decided prejudice among^t Bailway Engineering circles to look down with 
disfavour on the u.se of the Duplex steel for rails, Iretter grades of plates, 
sheets, etc., for a steel that is once oxidized and then deoxidised can never 
be the equal of a steel that has not undergone the cycle. The metal whose 
manganese and .silicon is rod mod with a blast in the converter is a different 
product from the one whose imiiurities arc worked out by means of lime in 
a furnace. 

182. Thirdly, pig iron with two or more per cent, of manganese, it never 
pays to eliminate it in duplexing, for manganese has to be added later on in 
the bath and it is wasteful to take a thing out when you have to reintroduce 
it. The lack of manganese is a serious handicap that necessitates the additions 
of ferro in the ladle, increasing thus the cost or even when it is added in 
the form of speigle in the hath, for ferro-nianganese is costly. “ If good 
steel has to be made by the Duplex process, it is necessary to have a sufficient 
amount of manganese in the bath as well as in the slag.” 

The alread.v inferior quality of Tatas steel will be further heightened 
when they liegin to duplex it. 

183. It is a moot point whether the railways will accept any duplex steei 
for their rails for I have a specification of Canadian railways in which it is 
expressly barred and presumably Canadian practice is based on British 
precedents. There are going to be two 2.5-ton converters at Jamshedpur, 
and I cannot figure out where they are going to get all the metal they want 
for their capacity. Two only 12-ton converters of the yoiingstown Sheet and 
Tube Company have an average production of fi.o.dOfl tons per nioiith or 
780.000 tons a year, a production of pig which all of Tatas furnaces cannot 
evidently make and certainly some pni t of this—and a fairly good part— 
has to be sold without duplexing for the market. 

1.S4. Similarly, the amount of steel that can bo turned out from two tilling 
and seven straiglit t). H. furnaces'will be far in exces.s of any requirements 
that can be met from the blast furnaces, even considering tliat no time was 
shortened for the beat on the old furnaces by the charging of unblown pig. 
This means tliat the plant nil] have to run part time, in other words, the 
cost will still further have to go up, 

185. Turning now from the Duplex plant to the mills, one is evidently con 
fronted with a like power. Mlierd is all the steel going to come from to 
feed these mills, ft is a well known axiom in .\merica tliat running of 
mills less than (V) per esmt. of capacity does not pay. The Tatas will probably 
find it is true in their case also. 

186. Let us take only one for the present—the Morgan 24" and 18" continu¬ 
ous sheet bar and billet mill. According to the average of practices of a num¬ 
ber of plants, a mill of this type has a capacity of between 2,.500 and 3,000 tons 
of sheet bars and billets a dav. Where Is all this product going to be dis¬ 
posed of? For their 16" and 19’ merchant mills, there will be a demand of 200 
tons a day—their record was 177 tons in 1917—and possibly about 150 tons 
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for the tin plate mills, though they inig]^t use as many as 200 tons, and with 
60 tons additional for any of the subsidiaries making a total consumption 
of 450 tons a day or 11,250 tons a month, a tonnage that this mill will roll 
in about five days and not more than six or only twei^ty per cent, of the 
capacity—raising thereby the question of the disposal of the rest of the 
output of billets for which we have our dqjibts as to any possible market in 
this country,—or meaning that the whole mill will remain idle the rest of the 
time with its costly skilled staff—both imported and local—drawing all the 
same. Would this conduce to any increase in production or any economy 
in the cost thereof? 

187. A Morgan continuous mill is a quantity production mill and the 
terrible initial investment is justified only when it is run to capacity which 
in turn can be done only when there is a demand for one kind of stuff only. 

188. Another question that naturally suggests itself is as to where this steel 
IS to come from that might keep this mill busy all the time. The pig iron 
from six blast furnaces on the average of present production will hardly 
yield enough steel or what would just suffice to keep the Morgan mill opera¬ 
ting at capacity leaving no pig iron—their important source of profit—for 
sale or no steel tor any of their other mills. We will presently show how. 

189. Taking 1,900 tons of pig iron a day, from five blast furnaces, assuming 
full capacity production, which they have never been worked to yield, would 
mean at 60—50 mix of hot metal and scrap, a total charge of 3,600 tons, 
which in turn at 90 per cent, yield, would mean 3,420 tons of ingots a day 
or not enough to keep the Morgan Mills going continuously. (On the present 
average of production, 1,600 a day roughly, there will be 2,880 tous of ingots 
a day.) This reckoning assumed all the pig to be turned into steel and as 
we said, evidently they want some tor their foundries and a good hit for 
the market. 50—50 mix, besides, is impossible because there will pro¬ 
bably be never that much scrap in India and it does not pay to duplex such 
a small proportion of pig. 

190. One or the other investment, our opinion is both, is a ghastly mistake 
Tile new lilooining Mill alone can easily take care of the entire onipiit ot 
ingots and the old one will have to remain idle. If the Morgan Mill has to 
be fed alone, there would be nothing left for the two 28" rail mills. 

191. To us it seems there could not bo a worst ill balanced iilani ever 
designed nor fastened to the necks of any concern. Even taking the most 
■charitable view, the nced.s of the presmit seem to have been totally sacrificed 
to tho exigencies of the future—of which everybody is uncertain. . 

192. Taken as a whole, the expectations entertained of the Greater Exten¬ 
sions seem to u ,5 to b-a grossly exaggerated or that the Tatas are a bunch ot 
inveterate optimists. If past history, the trend of prices, and the prece¬ 
dents of the Gompany are any index to a forecast, the conclusion can be 
only one, that the tendency of costs at .Jamshedpur keeping pace with nro- 
duction is only way, th.at is, to inciense'xnth increased output. 

193. To the original plant were added one Bar Mill in 1916; 60 Kopper s 
ovens in 1916; 2 0 H, furnaces in 1917; one blast furnace in 1919 and one 
more 0. H. furnace in 1920. The increase ij tonnage thus rendered possible 
will serve as a guide which can ho profitably employed in forming an idea, as 
to the jioissiblc trend of events with regard to the extensions. Of com'se, 
strikes, lock-outs, dislocation in transpart, lack of facilities, etc., will arise 
in the course of an industrial existence and a. far-seemg management widely 
makes provision for all such contingencies. They are seldom pleaded as 
specious causes* 

194. The attached charts are submitted in support of my contentions that 
tho Tata’s costs are over mounting. Is there anything to show that a like 
’phenomenon is unlikely in the future? 

196. From this analysis it would seem that tho prospects are none too rosy, 
even when the Greater Extensions have come into operation. Altogether too 
much is'expected out of these Extensions and the public induced to believ* 



that the entire aspects is likely tO( be changed when the whole plant i*. 
R’orking. 

196. The costs of production will not lessen simply because there is going, 
to a greater output.*’ Two main reasons for tnis is double conversion costa and 
the fact that the plant will be idle part of the time, we should say, greater 
part of the time. There is no assurance that the overhead will not increase, 
nor is there any guarantee that the prices of materials will not rise. With 
new additions in the plant coming into effect, more men will be needed and 
evidently more housing facilities for them, i.e., more investments on that 
score or increased overhead. The increase in import duty will mean increased 
price of steel and collieries and other mines will be apt to put up their 
prices and so the vicious circle will continue. Duties cannot be indefinitely 
increased nor can the tangled affairs at Jamshedpur last indefinitely. The 
only possible Solution lies in the introduction of the hitherto missing elements 
—efficiency and economy—on the plant. A thorough overhauling is needed, 
a drastic policy of retrenchment and a selection of tlie most efficient workmen, 
m other words, a basis of organization. The first factor in the stability of 
any concern i» tbe existence of an organization that has to be built and 
then pre.served, both of which need not only a level and clever head, but an 
education and training on the part of the executives that singles them out 
and puts them in possession of the aptitude for such work. The Company, 
unhappily had never the good fortune of having any one of the proper stamp 
to guide its bark through uncharted seas. Business in modern times has 
evolved rapidly from the one man show to that of a huge enterprise, in 
which the ramifications are so complex that it might be truly said, that 
business to-day entails tbe merging togetlier of half a dozen professions into 
v>ne. It is manifestly impossible for any one man. no matter who he is to be 
superior in tbe knowledge of all the inultifanous brandies, each of ubidi 
need a real live e.xpert, totally different from I he kind one generally fiinis 
at Jamshedpur. 

197. The most succe.ssfnl man in the steel world ever known, itfr. Andrew 
Carnegie, followed the principle of putting tbe best innii bi‘ could find in 
charge of Iiis particular line and demanding results One of bis favourite 
maxiins was “ A good man is cheap at any figure and a poor man is dear at 
any price ” and .so far as is known, he never committed the mistake of 
paying immense wage.s to exceptionally poor men. 

198 This takes us to the subject.of Expert Labour at the plant We now- 
h-days hear too much about experts and are apt invariably to take for granteil 
what is claimed than to enquire for any solid adiievemonts. An iinestig.i- 
tion into the precedents of many of the so-ealled “ ExperK ” at .Janislicilpnr 
and their qualifications to hobi the position they at present do, will shed 
some very interesting light on the kind of men reernitid as abo im idontiilly 
afford as to just why the Company is liot thriving as it should. The investiga¬ 
tion is really worth the time and trouble expended thereon 

199. The Tata Company was very reluctant to name any fixed period within 
which they hoped to eliminate all their imported experts. To us it seems 
strange how any concern can hope to he reasonably certain of its existence, 
with such a galaxy of useful serrants as are at Jamshedpur free to e.xercise 
their will in a direction they are ill equipped by way of experience, informa¬ 
tion or knowledge. Is there any wonder, we ask, if the affairs of the Com¬ 
pany are not very promising. It would pay the Company very, very hand¬ 
somely to secure men for positions who have already filleil sim^ar positions 
at home, even if that would mean a few hundred extra rupees, for then 
the knowledge and experience gained elsewhere could be utilized for the 
benefit of the Company and not as it obtains at present, to prepare them at 
.Jamshedpur for a vocation in life and which they may be free to exercise 
elsewhere. 

200. Another point of immense importance is the eternal shuffling and 
shifting to which men are subjected from time to time from one department 
to another. It has been calculated that it costs on an average flOO—for 
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every mun so transferred—by way of loA of efficiency, if by nothing else, 
during the time the new incumbent settles in his line. At that rate the bill 
at Jamshedpur can be calculated by lacs every year. 

201. Coming to the subject of Indianization of services, some people are 
under the impression that the ending of all^troubles at Jamshedpur can be 
brought about by replacing every covenanted hand by indigenous talent. 
However, desirable the idea, we are satisfied there will bo very little good 
achieved under the jn'esent systmii—or lack of system—that prevails there. 
What is w'anted first is a thoroughly sound, practical, business-like, fool-proof 
organization and then there will bo time for such action and the period could 
not be very far away, either. Within five years from now, one can eonfidently 
and justifiably look to only two men—two real experts—as the only outside 
help that can be profitably entertained. 

♦ 202. Summing up, the whole question of protection for the steel industry 

or the koy industry, hinge.s on whether it is capable of standing on its ow.j 
legs without outside sii{)pori, eitlier by way of a bounty or a tariff wall. 

203. A bounty would cost the country an incalculable burden—nearly tw'o 
crores of rupees—every y<‘ar which is simply «>ut of fiuestiou. Inokinj^ to 
the present state of the State finances A high protective tariff would throw 
haik the progress of tlie country hy nearly fifty years hy making the u-'O 
of steel proliiliitive. The greatness of a country not so much in isolated 
steel dovoloimient as in the piTsence of a steel consuming population. VVh\ 
is the north of tlie Vnited fslates of America so great in steel making, 
notwitiistaniling adverse eonditioiK, whilst the south is poorer in spite of 
hettc'i- facilities and natuial ad\aiitauesU is in the ahsente of a (lemand 
for steel from Ihe local population of the south, that the answer lies Hiiih 
pi let's of steel in India wonl<l retard mamifai'tunng fai ihtios meaning if 
not throwing <>ut a part of the present worker'^, af least in not eieating 
fiirtlier emp]o\ment. That aspect of the (ase lias t,, he studied and earefidlv 
looked to as well 

204. I hope I have sliowm that steel industry in India, that is the basic oi 
parent industry, does not need any form of State aid; that it is quite able 

stand on its own legs on the uni(iue strcngtli and rliaractcr o( the 
enormous mivantages liestowed on it hv a Ix'iieficient providence, hut that 
the present state of the industry is solely duo to the fact that practically every 
one connected witli it has l*eon content to let the '•anie providence continue 
its actlvitv in running the worlcs. that from the comparison of costs hero 
and ('Isew'here. a tariff is n-:dly necessary as ronrhtions stand hut if proper 
attentions were paifl to Indian costs, it wdh probably be found that such is 
unnecessary. The show. then, wall he altogether on the other legs. 

205. If tho facts and figures jidduccd herein are found by any means inade¬ 

quate, a strong case, 1 liope will be found to have been made out for a 
thorough and impartial enquiry by a committee of really exp-^rt engineers 
entirely unconnected wdth the present Company to frame out an oi)inion on 
the situation and I may be permitted to add, I have very little doubt but 
that my statement will bo sub.stantially borne out. Hitherto, the enquiry 
has proceeded solely on the evidence furnished Vy the Tatas. but not a voice 
seems to have been raised to find out if the Tata costs are the most economi¬ 
cal, scientific and modern costs and if there is not any room for bringing 
them up-to-date. • 

206. The Tatas may have a great overhead—as much as 10 to 15 rupees 
tacked on to everv ton of pig iron manufactured and 30 to 40 rupees on 
every ton of finished steel made—due to all the various Inirdens of a great 
town-planning, administration, sanitation, water supply, etc..—but that 
situation can be met by other devices, i.p., by reorganization into an entirelv 
seffarate* company, or by the creation of a municipality or some such other 
methods and T am reasonably optimistic, the result could be achieved by 
merely an economic overhaul in both directions, the town and the works. 
Before any* decision is arrived, w'e trust the Board will see its way to 
recommend a committee of irfvestigation in that direction also. A seU-sup- 
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porting, economical, indigenous sUal industry would be a great blessing to 
the country as against an industry that has to be propped from time to 
time, tor then there is naturally no inducement to economic management. 
As we previously* hinted, the children of the soil are co-partners in any 
natural advantages that a country is blessed with and as such should share 
in the benefits so conferred. If Steel could be manufactured in India cheaper 
than any where else in the world, it should be made to sell equally cheaply 
in the intere.sts of the country and the price should be determined not on 
the c.i.f. basis, but on the as per actual costs. An investigation is now 
pending before the Federal Trade Commission in the United States of 
America, over the “ Pittsburgh Plus ” plan of selling in the Chicago dis¬ 
tricts and westwards of steel made in it but at a price on which is tacked 
the c.i.f. Pittsburg charges. The protest has been lodged by merchants and 
consumers bn the injustice of the various steel concerns’ action in this respect. 

207. Further it is very welcome that attentioj^ should have been drawn by 
various testifying firm in India as to the 8<lverse effect created on the 
manufacturing firms by the placing of tenders for stores by the Government 
of India anfl the Railw.ays elsewhere than in India. The interests of any 
country demand that they be invited in the currency of the country alone 
if local enterprise has to survive. That is the surest guarantee of the crea¬ 
tion and fostering of the various industries in the country, which cannot 
fail to be beneficial in the end. I want to cite the recent case of the 
Roumanian Government that placed a large order with American locomotive 
firms for the repairing and building of locomotives provided they were 
manufactured in the country. In two years ti]ne, facilities wore created 
and now the industry is in the land and providing thousands with employ¬ 
ment and what is more, making it independent of foreign supplies in times 
of crisis. 

208. Similar steps were taken during the regime of President McKinley of 
the United States with regard to tinpl.ates and other allied goods. The 
intere.sts of India too. demand a similiir cnur.se, for wo cannot continue to 
sacrifice indefinitely generations of consumers on a precarious chance of one 
day saving the'situation. It ivonld be infinitely more beneficial if found 
ineyitable to pinch one generation so that the coming ones can, at least, be 
sure of an adequate reward. 

t'lrro-mnniianfue. 

209. While wo are on the subject of protection of the steel industry I may 
be permitted to put forth a further suggestion regarding the conservation of 
certain other raw materials on which its very existence depends, I refer to 
the manganese ores. Large quantities are being exported at present of 
the Indian ores, which are of a very .superior quality. This ore is converted 
ahro.ad into ferro-manganese and used in the .steel manufacture. So far 
as the present Is concerned and unless and until some radical method is 
discovered to eliminate its use,' Ferro-manganese is and will continue to 
he a very vital factor in such manufacture, so much so that there can be no 
steel unless there is ferro-manganese into it. If the pre.sent tendency to 
export manganese ores is continued indefinitely there may come a time when 
its supplies will he found inadequate to meet the demands of an expanded 
and developed Indian steel industry, which would he positively harmful. I 
would suggest an export tax on, all manganc.se ores shipped out and the 
manufacture of ferro-manganese encouraged in the countjy, if neee.ssary, 
oven hy a bounty. I will presently show the industry is a paying one in 
itself and need not entail any excessive capital. 

210. The Tata works cost of ferro-manganese for the last few years is as 

under: ' 

1918. 1919. 1920. 192 . 1922. 1923 Mar. April 

Average selling price of ferro-manganese per gross ton at seaboard U. 8. k. 

R*. 867-2 444-J 603-12 217-1 231-18 89f)-10 to 40! 4 (at 

normal exchange). ’ 
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The Tata cost of production is excessive d<!e to a terrible wastage in quantity 
of ore and coke per ton product and one can be reasonably sure of getting 
a better product with considerably less cost and the prei^iling prices offer 
a reasonable remuneration even after making ample allowance for freight 
and the li duty per pound manganese contained in the alloy in the States. 

211. Recapitulating, there is room at Jamshedpur for an annual saving 
from retrenchment and economy in labour, in fuel, in stores, in the tonnage 
manufactured both of pig iron and steel as also in the cost of such production 
to the tune of a crore of rupees, in itself a handsome dividend on the total 
investment. 

APPENDIX A. 

Amount of saving from the Lahour Force by a judicious selection and 
iraployment of just the number of men needed for the maximum of efficiency 
would result in.i’6 to J,0 lakhs of rupees per annum. 


APPENDIX B. 

Elimination of waste in the Ilodcr Fuel problem would net is very 
«asdy.12 to 1.5 lakhs of rupees per annum. 

APPENDIX C. 

Utilization of internal resources for the Fuel Needs of Smelting and 

Heating in the 0. H. and reheating furnaces would save from. 12 

to li lakhs of rupees every year. 

APPENDIX D. 

Loss in Fig Iron Production at the present rate of output at a profit of 
Rs, 30 per ton would mean a loss to the Company of a sum from.. 

to iO lakhs of rupees per annum. 


APPENDIX E. 

Economies effected in practice and procedure at the blast furnace^ would 
result in cutting the Cost of Production by at least Rs. 10 per every ton of 

pig iron manufactured would .save from. SO to 35 lakhs of rupees 

every year. 

APPENDIX F. 

Loss in Steel Ingot Production at the present rate of output amounts at 
ils. 30 profit per ton to. 30 lakhs of rupees every year. 


APPENDIX G.* 


Improvement and economy in practice* at the 0. H. furnaces would so 
bring the Cost of Production down as to lower the present figure by an 

average of Rs. 20 to 25 a ton ensuring a saving of. SO to SS lakht 

of rupees a year.' 


APPENDIK H. 

Efficiency in maintenance and running of the mills—blooming, biy and 
I'ail—would bring the Cost of Hepairs to practically half of the present figure* 
resulting i^f a net saving of approximate. 5 lakhs of rupees every 

VOL. in. "S ■ 
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Further^ reckoned on this basis, in 1921 and 1922, they were producing at 
Jamshedpur 4*8 and 4*4 tons respectively of finished goods per man per year 
compared to 10*8 tons in 1917. This figure is so ridiculously lower than the 
American average of about 108 tons per man per year, ^at talking to ths 
President of a very prominent steel company^ the official insisted on believing 
that we could not be employing men but merely children. 

One need not be surprised, that a great amount of money is going to put 
or rather is distributed amongst a larger number of men instead ot sending 
it to the pockets of stock-holders. Is labour to be blamed if more are em¬ 
ployed by the management. More labour naturally means more expenditure, 
but this fact has not got to be lost sight of that though a larger number of 
men may have profited by this indiscriminate employment, the workman 
individually was no better off than before. 

Since the plant came into existence in 1911, there were known only two 
general increases in wages, one 10 per cent, in 1913, on the initiative of the 
Agents themselves—we will give then the credit—and the second 10 per cent, in 
1920, but not until after a regrettable loss of precious lives and much suffering. 
But then in 1920, the war had already been won and the people would go 
to the dogs. 

During this same period, 1911 to 1920, there were ten general increases 
in America from 17i cents to nearly 50 cents per hour lor common labour 
and about !lr<l that number in England and yet the Agents say that Labour 
eats away a small bit of the Company’s substance. An impression created at 
the meeting was that I/ahour was the enemy of the stockholders and that 
as a consequence they did not deserve any sympathy. Sir, the situation is 
entirely different and 1 trust you will give prominence to this article in 
fair play to labour and with a view to dispelling some of the misconceptions 
to the Agents themselves. 


STATEMENT III. 

Gentlemen, The Directors of The Tata Iron and Steel Company, Limited, 
Bombay. 

May it please .voii, do the following item interest you? 

(11 How wculd you like to know that the normal force of 28,000 to 30,000 
men employed at your works is merely energy misspent and that it can imme¬ 
diately and easily be reduced to half its strength without impairing its 
productive capacity and the monthly total pay roll of seven to seven and-a- 
half lakhs of rupees proportionately reduced, resulting in a saving per annum 
of Es. 36 to 40 lakhs. 

(2) How would you like to know that tlfe Consumption of Stores at .your 
plant is an extravagant waste and that a cut can bo administered to it right 
away of 30 per cent, of its expenditure and that more could follow later. A 
saving can be effected in the purchase and use^of the stores of approximately 
per annum Rs. 24 lakhs. 

(3) Does it carry any significance to you when told that the 10,000 to 
11,000 tons of coal fired away every montIt under the boilers is a preventible 
waste? How would you like the money spent on this item go into youl 
pockets as profits^instead of being blown to nought. The sura involved cornea 
per annum to Rs. 12 to 15 lakhs. 

(4) Would you wish an additional li^e sum to accrue as dividends from 
another ot yoiir Fuel Bill—the one charged to Smelting and Heating Opera¬ 
tion by way of gas supplied to 0. H. department and Heating furnaces? 
This sum amounts per annum to Rs. 12 to 14 lakhs. 

(5) Do you know that on your production of Pig_ Iron jwr loss 

to 110,000^ 160,000 tons of, metal every year, moaning at a profit o. Rs. 80 

3 F 2 
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per ton on the present Cost of Production, a net loss per year of between 
Rs. 32 to 45 lakhs. ^ 

(6) Do you know that even at the present Cost of Production yon are 
losing per every ton at least Rs. 10 it is capable of going down Es. 16 
these extravagance and waste, ‘both of men and materials, representing an 
average loss per year on Pig Iron Production alone of Rs. 30 to 35 lakhs. 

(7) Do you know that your present Ingot Production on H. 0. Furnaces 
is merely 50 per cent, of what you are entitled to and the furnaces are 
capable of yielding and that you lose about not less than 100,000 tons a year 
in this department alone meaning at the rate of Rs. 30 profit per ton, what 
should net you, but you are missing Rs. 30 lakhs. 

(8) Would you like to know that your present 0. H. Cost of Production 
are simply shocking and that they are capable of considerable toning down. 
On an average Rs. 20 to Rs. 25 a ton less woJld not be a bad calculation, 
and that at that rate, even on the present scale of production you are 
losing your^real good money to the tune, per year of Rs. 30 to 33 lakhs. 

(9) Your cost of Production of Pig Iron should not exceed Rs. 25 per ton 
nor your Ingot Cost go above Rs. 55 reckoned on the present basis of prices, of 
materials and labour. 

(10) Your annual Repair Bill on Mills—Blooming, Rail and Bar—r’cpre- 
senm a reckless extravagance that costs you every year 2i, 3 and li lakhs of 
rupees, that can readily be eliminated, resulting in a like saving annually of 
approximate Rs. Z lakhs. 

These figures do not talk mere enthusiasm, but are the dictates of sound 
good sense and practical knowledge of men and materials and procedure. 
Do they interest you? How would you like to laugh at Competition instead 
of eating the humble pie? Give the undersigned a chance to prove his state¬ 
ment and convince the sceptical. 

M. HOMI, B.A., LL.B., 

Member of American Iron and Steel Institute, 

Late of Tata Iron and Steel Works, Jamshedpur, 
Munchershah Buildings, 

7, Khambatta Lane, 

- Khetwadi. 


The 15fh October 1923. 


Statement IV.—Letter, dated 30th November 1923, from 3Ir. 31. Homi. 

I am forwarding herewith the corrected version of my evidence before the 
Board and so far as I can recoUect. 

One point I desire to draw the attention of the Board, on going through 
the pages, is contained on pages 10 and 11, wherein in answer to certain 
questions, have been mentioned the names of two companies, viz,, Homestead 
Steel Works and the Pittsburgh Steel Company. Thesd are misquotations 
obviously. I cannot recall how they could have been made, but evidently 
‘•■sy must have been made in the momentary confusion of thought or of 
confounding the various figures. 

I have tried to verify them—the reason for the delay in returning the 
papers—and I find they are two entirely difierent companies, whose names 
for the present, may be withheld. 
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Hence, these names should be deleted, for obvious reasons. 

I am sending herewith three 1922 American costs for PBference as also two 
of the statements that I promised, dealing on fuel costs. 


(1) Statement showing the true average costs for 1922. 



Coke. 

Pig Iron. 

Ingota. 

• 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

Labour . 

0 15 6 

2 1 0 

2 13 0 

All other Costs. 

0 15 0 

5 15 0 

10 12 0 

Total cost above 

1 14 0 

8 0 0 

12 15 0 

i 

Approximate Tonnage . . . . ^ 

9,000,000 

8.000,000 

4,500,000 


Kxchnngti based on I «> Ks. 3-2*0. 


(2) Statement showing the saving effected from use of by-product Gas and Tar for 
Smelting in 0. H. Furnaces. 


— 

1020. 

1 1921. 

1922. 

1023. 

0. H. Tonnage . . * . 

170,882 

182,107 

152,673 

•• 

Fuel C^t pet too ... 

Rs. 6-603 

Rs. 6-2-88 

Rs. 7-12-20 


Total Fuel Cost .... 

„ 9,18,811 

„ 11,26,787 

„ 11,82,440 

•• 

Oas available from Bv>product 
Ovens. (Surplus) Cu. it. 

775,285,000 

819,690,000 

• 

789,995,000 


Tar available from same sources . 

gals. 54,290 

gals. 694,214 

gals. 871,909 

•• 

Tons Steel from Tar and Qas 

91,096 

102,324 

• 

145,782 

•• 

Approximate savlug In Fuel 

Rs. 4 lakbs. 

Ks. 7 lakhs. 

• 1 

Rs. 10 lakhs. 

•• 


Tat and Gas from the By-product Ovens alone would have made mote steel than has been actually 
turned out (rom the O.JI. Furnaces and when the third battery of the Wllputte ovens comes Into oper¬ 
ation, there will bo a vely bandaome surplus loft for heating, In Soaking Pits and Reheating Furnncei, 
almost all the steel so turned out. 


Thermal Value. 


Tar . 

By-Pfoduct Gas . 
Producer Gas 


140—150,000 B.T.U. 
685—600 B.T.U. 
11,5—120 B.T.U 
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(3) Siatement showing the Fuel Value of Blast Furnace Waste Oases in the Interior 
•Economy ofjthe Tata Irori and Steel Works. 

Assuming a Coke Consumption of 2,000—2,100 pounds to a ton Of pig iron, 
there is evolved on an average of between 140,000 to 150,000 cubic feet of waste 
gases as products of combustion of average 96-100 B.T.U. value. Allowing 30 
per cent, for heating the stoves, S per cent, to 10 per cent, for wastages by loss, 
leakage, interruption, etc., etc., there is available for power generation purposes 
net 60 per cent, of the total gas evolution or the equivalent of approximately 17 
Horse Power Hours per every ton of Pig Iron produced. 



A Fc^ 

B Fee. 

E Foe. 

D Fee. 

C. Fc: 


Capacity . . ions 

300 

300 

250 

500 

500 per day. 





m 

1923 and 
onwards 


— 

1020. 

1921. 

1922. 


(wiien ‘ C ’ 
conics into 

Remarks. 






commis- 







Sion). 


Furnaces 

3 

3 

3 + X 

i 

5 

Per day. 

Total Production . 

850 

350 

1,016 

1,350 

1,850 

Capacity per 







day. 

Total H.P. Hours . 

14,330 

14,350 

17,272 

22,950 

33,450 

Based on Capa* 







city Produc* 
tlon. 

Boilers operated . 

26 

31 

34 

40 

56 

On an average. 

H.P. Developed . 

13,000 

15,500 

17,000 

20,000 

28,000 

From Boilers 
assuming 500 
H.P. Mr unit. 
From Capacity 
Production of 


Excess available . 

1,350 

Nil 

272 

2,950 

6,450 







Pig Iron. 

Actual H.P. Hours 

11,959 

12,797 

13,869 

17,892 


From actual 
Prod u ctloa 
per day. 





Excess H.P. left to be 

1,041 

2,703 

3,131 

2,107 


raised with Coal. 








The Tatas use more than the average consumption of Coke in America per 
ton of pig iron produced, which makes the situation much more emphatic, so far 
as the production of gases is concerned, meaning a marked ability to take care of 
the needs of the small excess remaining of Horse Power left to be raised by coal. 
The actual production is less than the capacity of pig and with a more efficient 
practice should be able to take care of practically the whole plant. When the 
C Furnace comes into operation, there will be more power available from the 
combined Blast Furnace installation than is the capacity of all the Boilers on the 
plant put together. 


( 

Statement V. — Letter, dated 2nd November 1923, from Mr. Homi, about 
source of his information regarding facts and figures submitted by him. 

«. 

With reference to your No. 472 of the 27th ultimo enquiring on behalf of 
the Board about the sources of my information on facts and figures sub¬ 
mitted by me— 

(o) regarding the cost of stefl, etc., in the United Kingdom and the 
United States of America, • I have the honour to say that the 
same has been derived from detailed and extensive cost and 
practice charts of various companies in the United States, 
supplemented by timely and suitable articles in such noted 
journals as the " Iron Age ” and the “ Iron Tradu Beview,” 
and contributed by various eminent authorities, and 
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(b) regarding the operations of the^ata Iron and Steel Company from 
personal knowledge and experience at the works for nearly five 
years, supplemented hy complete cost and pr^tice charts of the 
Company from 1912 onwards. I expect to disclose both these 
sources, to the Board, in exicn^o, in due course and otherwise 
satisfy them as to their bona fidcs. Of course, it has to be borne 
in mind that cost sheets are not lightly disclosed nor easily 
secured and the difficulties attendant there may be the source 
of the creeping in of an occasional error, but which error will 
remain more an error of an item than of the fundamental. 

I shall be at the service of the Board on Saturday the 17th as well. 


Statement V.—Letter, dated Uth January 192i, from Mr. M. Homi about 
source of his information regarding figures submitted by him. 

In accordance with an undertaking I gave to you at the time of my 
evidence before the Board, to let you know some of the sources of niy 
information, after receiving permission therefrom to do so, I am gald to be 
able to announce one such source and that is— 


Mr. Barton R. Sbover, 

Consulting Engineer, 

Pittsburgh, Pa. (D. S. A.). 

Mr Shover is a graduate of the famous Rose Polytechnic Institute, has 
been for many years Chief Electrical Engineer of the Carnegie Steel Com¬ 
pany, Youngstown, 0.; of the Illinois Steel Company, Gray, Ind.; (MnsuHi g 
Engineer to the Dominion Iron and Steel Company Sydney, ^ofa 

Allfy Steel Company, Charleroi, Pa.; Ashtabula Steel Company, The Ameri- 
carZinc Co., etc., etc., has been on the Engineering Committee of the 
United States Government; is at present busy designing p"* “ 

Cold Strip Mill and has been selected to write the American paper on 
in the Steel Industry ” for the World Power Conference to be held m London 
June 30th to July 12th. Mr. Shover is, besides, a member of the America 
Iron and Steel Institute, Association of Iron and Steel Electrical Engine . , 
Engineering Society of Western Pennsylvania, etc. . 

Mr. Shover has expressed his willingness tore^ 

in regard to the accuracy of the figures given by "S 

referring to the averages quoted, but would necessarily decline to furnisb 
the Board names of individual companies for obvious reasons. 

I have not as yet heard frqm the other • ^HoHand 

shortly, unless one of them-and the most important of them-is m Holla 
in connection with an Iron and Steel Plant that is being erected there. 
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statement VI. — Letter, dated Sth November 192S, from Meisn. Tata Sons, 
Limited, suhn^itting statement about-Mr. Komi’s representation. 

We have the honour to acknowledge receipt of your letter No. 470, dated 
27th October. 1923, enclosing copy of a statement submitted by Mr. Maneck 
Uomi to the Board and inviting us to make our comments thereon. 

2. As you are probably aware, Mr. Maneck Homi was employed at Jam¬ 
shedpur in certain minor capacities between November 1914 and September 
1919. He started on a salary of Rs. 160 as Assistant Shipper in the Rolling 
Mills Department. He was transferred to the Open Hearth in January 1915 
and worked there for about 3 years and 6 months; he was transferred from 
that Department as Assistant to the Traffic Superintendent in June 1918 
and resigned his appointment in September 1919 when he left for America. ^ 
His salary then was Rs. 276 per month. 

3. In America we do not know exactly what wTirk he was doing or what 
training he received. According to his own statement, through the kindness 
of Mr. Perin -he got admission into one of the "Carnegie Works; he applied 
for a scholarship or some monetary assistance from our Company in 1920 
fiom America; but on the strength of the advice received from the Acting 
General Manager, Mr. S. M. Marshall, at Jamshedpur, wo had to decline 
his application. We understand from Mr. Tutwiler that Mr. Homi, while 
in America, cabled to liis father at Jamshedpur to see Mr, Tutwiler in regard 
to some position for Mr. Homi in the now Wilputte Coke Ovens. . 
Mr. Tutw'iler declined to take him. Mr. Homi on arrival at Jamshedpur 
this year, seems to have applied to Mr. Tutwiler personally, but did not 
succeed in getting a position. These are simple facts, and we do not desire 
to refer to the personal aspect any more than may be absolutely necessary 
for us to do in refuting statements which he might make. We do not know 
what sort of work he did while in America, and by his own showing he does 
not seem to possess any American University degree or diploma; but in his 
letter to us he gives out that he is a member of the American Iron & Steel 
Institute. What this connotes we do not know at this moment, but it may 
mean nothing so far as technical qualifications are concerned. Nor do we 
know how or where he obtained the figures which he has collected in his 
statement. All the same Mr. Homi seems to have visited several of our 
Directors in Bombay and offered to help the Company to save enormous 
sums tor a consideration. On nofie of them, however, did he leave the im¬ 
pression that he had any special ideas as to the business he was talking about 
except that he thought that he could run the organization and operate the 

E lant much better than anyone else. He also addressed the Agents and 
lid a statement before them about six weeks ago of much the same nature in 
which he stated that, if we did not adopt his proposals and convene our 
Board to meet him, he would at once make the statement public and send- 
it to the Tariff Board, and he assumed thJt we had suppressed material 
facta in our evidence. Ho was told that he could publish anything he 
wished. 

4. The manner in which he has handled our costs in comparing them- 
with English or American costs'betrays his incapacity. He seems to assume 
that, if the total working cost of a Department in one factory compares un¬ 
favourably with the working cost of,a corresponding Department in another 
factory elsewhere, each of the component items of the formqp should com¬ 
pare unfavourably with each of the corresponding items in the latter. This 
would obviously be absurd, as one factory situated in India ard another situ¬ 
ated in America may have certain advantages under certain heads and dis¬ 
advantages in others so that, although the details may not uniformly com¬ 
pare with one another, the aggregate may show a result not visible under; 
each head. As the Tariff Board is by now aware, this Company has been- 
examining costs over and over again every month. Besides, with a view to 
scrutinize the details in comparison with up-to-date factories in America we 
had brought out an expert Accountant two years ago who stayed at Jamshed- 
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pur for several months, looked into all the details and who then (1921> 
reported to us that the costs, though high under certain heads, did not 
compare unfavourably^ with those of similar Works in'SJimerica. He pre¬ 
pared charts comparing our practice with American. These are now, 
of course, out of date but, if the Board wish to .see them, we shall he pleased 
to have copies made and will forward them. Independently of this, an 
English expert who had been called out by another concern to advise on a 
proposition to establish an Iron & Steel Works in competition with ourselves- 
is known to have expressed his conclusion, after knowing our practice and 
costs at Jamshedpur, that the.v were as good as or better than English costa. 
This seems to ha/e deterred progress with the rival scheme. As the Board 
is, no doubt, aware, the Bengal Iron Works which began the manufacture of 
steel gave it up as impossible .years ago restricting its work to the manufac- 

'ture of pig iron, castings, ferro-raanganese, etc. Similarly, the new Indian 
Iron and Steel Company has also restricted itself to the manufacture of pig 
iron and castings only, whereas it is the Tata Steel Company alone which 
has been struggling successfully in manufacturing iron and steel and, on the 
whole, show^g a net profit in successive years some of which have been 
known to hove been the worst in the hi.story of the iron and steel trade. It 
is ea3,v to conjecture, therefore, that, while on steel we have not been able 
to make large profits or have been making sometimes losses, our Works have 
consistently been making such profits on pig iron as to enable the Company 
to withstand the losses on steel and pay all its charges and also pay dividends 
wholl.v or in part. This could only have been possible if the cost of produc¬ 
tion of pig iron at Jamshedpur is con.siderably lower than the corresponding 
cost in our rival concerns in India or elsewhere, and this is true. 

5. Thus, Mr. Maneck Homi’s contention that our costs are high or savings 
could be effected cannot apply to the manufacture of pig and as regards the 
manufacture of steel, as we have shown above, the fact that our rival con¬ 
cerns have found it impossible to go into it shows that there could not ho 
very much room under existing conditions in India to bring down costs with¬ 
out further experience and skilled labour. That strenuous efforts are being 
made to this end is well-known to the Tariff Board. A statement submitted 
to the Board at Jamshedpur has also shown that, while there has been a 
steady incre.ose of production in the Steel Works, the number of covenanted 
men employed has been stationary or, at any rate, has not increased in any¬ 
thing like the same proportion as the increase of tonnage. Whereas at 
Jamshedpur we have S hours’ shifts, in America they are having 12 hours’ 
shifts. In each Department of the plant at Jamshedpur only a few at the 
top are covenanted men with skill in their trade, while the Indians working 
under them who are by far the larger number have been gradually acquir¬ 
ing skill. The comparative efficiency of ‘the Indian workman due to such 
well-known causes as physical stamina, climatic conditions, training, is low, 
perhaps one-fourth or one-fifth of the American or the Englishmen or Scotch¬ 
men in Steel Works. It uecessarily follows, therefore, that the number of 
men operating in each Department in India should be larger than in similar 
Works in the more advanced countries. This does not require any elabora¬ 
tion. 

6. That Mr. Mantck Hoini does not possess the necessary qualifications 
to criticize or advise the Company will b» obvious from the manner in which 
he makes suggestions. For example, he states that the Steel Company em¬ 
ploys 30,000 men while Ametican Works do with a very much smaller num¬ 
ber. He does mft mention that this 30,000 includes about 14,000 coolies and 
only about 16,000 skilled men directly concerned with operations. Nor does 
he mention that this 30,000 includes th« operatives employed both in opera- 
t>on and construction. There is besides the element of efficiency per man in 
India and in more advanced countries. For example, even in the cotton 
industry which has lieen established so successfully in Bombay and one or two 
other centres, the efficiency per man is to-day after so many years of experi¬ 
ence, much less proportionately than the efficiency per man in England or 

. America, and three or four men are required in the place of one. 
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7. Again, Mr. Homi alludes to the large quantity of fuel consumed at 
Jamshedpur compared with Europe or America. But he does not go into 
the comparison of fhe quality of the coal afailable in India as compared with 
that available in Ameiica and the reason for this. Similarly, he compares, 
to our disadvantage, the cost o^ silica brick used at Jamshedpur with the 
practice in America and elsewhere. Had he known anything whatever about 
the subject, he would have known that the manufacture of silica bricks in 
Europe or America has been a recognized industry for a long period, whereas 
in Indio the manufacture of similar bricks is only a few years old, that the 
cost must, therefore, necessarily be high and that the quality of bricks in 
India is not equal to that of those manufactured in America or Europe, 
though it is hoped that that standard may soon be reached. His remarks on 
the cost of welining are, therefore, of little value. 

8. As an example of the inaccui.acy of Mr. Homi’s statements we may ‘ 
take one simple instance: on page 9 of the Memorandum forwarded to us 
the following words occur 

“ Yet fhe Tatas bought and contracted for coal in the market at tre¬ 
mendous prices for the Steel Woiks." 

It is within the knowledge of the Tariff Board that our prices for coal sup¬ 
plies from outside are fixed by the contracts at 8 annas per ton above the 
price paid by the Bailway Board, and we believe we are correct in stating 
that the contracts of the Indian Iron & Steel Company for coal are fixed in 
the same manner. 

9. The ludicrousness of the situation will bo obvious when we mention 
that out of the total expenses on production of pig iron and steel, i.c., 
Rs. 210 lacs during the last year Mr. Jlomi by a letter of his addressed to 
the Directors, of which we enclose a copy, undertakes to reduce Us. 160 
lacs, leaving only Us. TiO lacs for the whole operation, raw material, etc. 
The absurdity will be clear when we mention that in the Rs. 210 lacs the 
wages of labour alone of all kinds is Rs. 90 lacs. How Rs. 160 lacs could be 
saved out of Rs. 210 lacs is beyond our comprehension. 

10. It seems to us that under the circumstances mentioned above it 
would be a waste of public time for the Tarifl' Board to take Mr. Homi 
seriously and lay upon us the burden of going through the voluminous docu¬ 
ment he has produced and controverting every single point raised by him. 
If, however, the Tariff Board have satisfied themselves that Mr. Homi is 
competent to criticise and his status is such as to warrant time being spent 
on him, we shall lay liefore the Board a statement in due course. 


Statement VII. — Letter, dated Hth November lOd-i, from the Tata Iron and 
Steel Company, Limited, correcting certain statements made in the 
“ Kaisar-i-Hind ” by Mr. Homi. 

Our attention has been called to a letter addressed by Mr. M. Homi and 
published in the “Kaisar-i-Hind,” an Anglo-Vernacular weekly paper, on 
the 4th November 1923 (copy enclosed), and in the interests of the Company 
•we desire to correct the false statements made therein. 

It is not true that during the strike the Company spent 12 lacs of rupees 
in 34 days in feeding a few men working at a few boilers. The total actual 
out-of-pocket expenses during the strike did not even reach this figure, and 
were about 9 lacs. The total cost of feeding men in the pfant and for pro¬ 
visions was 1 lac, and this included the distribution of rice to coolies, who 
at certain periods of the strike atl^nded in numbers of 7,000 to 8,000 per 
day, and were given rations equivalent to two full meals per dtty. 

There is a statement in the letter that beer and stout were amongst the 
articles that were provided at the worksite. This statement is entirely 
false. Nothing was spent by the Company on beer and stout and, to our 
knowledge, no one was permitted to bring liqudrs inside the Works. 
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The letter also says that there is a disparity in the number of men 
employed compared with the production. The writer suggests that as against 
11,715 men on the plant in 1917 producing 123,890 tons-ei finished materials 
there were nearly 26,000 men in the past year producing 150,000 tons. This 
latter tonnage was the reduced tonnage forced on us on account of the set¬ 
back caused by the strike. But what is a more important mis-statement is 
that the labour force shown by the writer as existing in 1917 is the total 
labour force in the Operation Departments alone, whilst in the case of the 
labour force for the past year, the figure given by him includes all the men 
working in the Greater Extensions. 

It is also stated in the letter that only two increases of 10 per cent, in 
wages have been given since the plant started as against heavy increases 
. elsewhere. This again is grossly incorrect. The work of individuals has 
been appreciated from time to time and increases given specifically for dif¬ 
ferent jobs. Besides this the increases were from 20 per cent, up to 25 per 
cent, on a sliding scale in March 1920, with a further increase of 15 per 
cent., 10 per cent., and 5 per cent, on a sliding scale in June 1920. To this 
must be added the advantage of the Provident Fund which means a cost of 
81 per cent, to the Company in addition to the extra wages paid to labour. 
Mr. Homi’s statement is, therefore, entirely inaccurate and misleading. 
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Oral evidence of Mr. M, HOMI, recorded at Bombay on 
16th November 1923.' 

President. —Mr. Homi, you were formerly, I think, in the serrice of tho' 
Tata Iron and Steel Co., at Jamshedpur? 

Mr. Homi. —Yes. 

President. —Can you give us the date when you entered their service? 
Mr. Homi. —November 1914. 

President. —Before you entered their service would you tell us what your 
training had been,—whether you had any technical training before then? 

Mr. Homi, —No. I had no training. I was a Graduate of the Bombay 
University in Chemistry and Physics. 

President. —I think you hold the Degree of M.A.? 

Mr. Homi. —I am a 13.A., LL.B. I studied up to M.A. standard in> 
Chemistry. 

President. —In what departments were you employed in the Tata Works? 

Mr. Homi.—I started as Assistant Chief Shipping Officer: then I was 
switched on to the Gas Producer plant. 

President. —Will you give the dates? 

Mr. Homi. —It was about February 1915 when I was put in charge of 
one of the Producer gas plants in the open hearth furnace where I remained 
up to 1918. From there 1 went for training to tho Bengal Light Horse, 
and on return I was put in as .Assistant Traffic Superintendent. That 
position 1 held up to September 1919. Then I resigned and went out to 
America. 

Prejidenf.—Then you resigned your position about September 1919? 

Mr. Homi. —Yes. 

President. —^Then you went to America. Will you tell the Board what 
your object was in going to America? 

Mr. flomi. —I wanted to specialise in coke and by-product plant. For 
that purpose I entered the Carnegie Steel Company’s plant at Clairton. I 
was there for about a year. It was a course marked out and I was allowed to 
go and work in different departments for two or three months each. 

President. —How were you able to obtain admission? 

Mr. Homi. —Througb tho good offices of certain friends of mine who are- 
in the steel line. After that I wotit to another plant of the Carnegie Steel 
Co. at Clairton. There I was permitted to go round and see the whole- 
plant. 

Mr. Mather. —The first year* you were in Clairton, you were entirely on. 
the Coke oven and by-product plant? 

Mr, Homi. —Yes. ^ 

President —How long were you on the second plant? 

Mr. Homi. —I think it was about 8 months. , 

President. —In that establishment you were not confined to any one- 
department but were allowed to examine all departments? 

Mr. Homi. —^Yes. 

President. —Were you in the service of that company? 

Mr. Homi. —Yes. 

President. —And in what capacity were, you employed in the company? 
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Mr. Honii. —I was employed us an Ordinary labmirer. When a person 
first goes in there he has to take some sort of a job. There are no unpaid 
apprentices and as it was tlie time of slump no man^vas employed and 
many men were sent off. I wanted to get in and that was the only way to 
get in. As I had just got out of the Coke ^ven I got in here as a labourer 
on the muster roll, but was permitted through the good offices of the General 
Superintendent to go and see the whele plant. After finishing that 1 went 
out on a tour of inspection or visit to different other plants and in that way 
I travelled to many places. 

Vresident. —How many plants did you see? 

Mr. Iloiiii. —More than half a dozen. 

President. —How long did this tour occupy? 

Mr. Homi. —8 to 10 months. 

President.—Rov did you obtain facilities for examining the works in 
the various shops? 

Mr. Homi.—Through the good offices of certain persons whom 1 knew 
intimately and some others who were actually in the plant, i.e., who were 
officials on these Steel Plants whom I used to meet when visiting different 
institutions, attending association meetings, etc. 

President. —Did you take with you credentials from cither of the two 
firms under whom you were employed? 

Mr. Homi. —No. I had an introduction from a well known Consulting 
Engineer at Pittsburgh. Through that I was afforded facilities to go and 
see things. 

lVc.udf)it.—During this tour did you present these letters of introduc¬ 
tion to the management when yon went to the works? 

Mr. Homi.—To many of them. 

President.—What happened after this tour of 8 to 10 months? 

Mr. Ilnini.—l came back to Pittsburgh which I had kept as a sort of 
headquarters, being in almost a central position. Then I started to 
rare all these different things that 1 had seen, tabulating them with the 
state of affairs prevailing at Jamshedpur. After that I came over here to 
Bombay. 

President.—When did you come back to Bombay? 


Mr. Homi. —27th July last. , 

President.— Rave you been continuously in Bombay since then? 

Mr. Jlomi.—l paid a visit to Jamshedpur and came back to Bombay. 

President. —How long did you spend at Jamshedpur? 

Mr Homi.—I think about a month. 

President.-Yon have told us that you were employed in the Gas Producer 
plant, in the Shipping department and m the Traffic Department at 
pur. Again in America you were employed on the Coke ovens and then 
nominally ns a labourer in another concern. You have had no actual ex¬ 
perience of working in any other branch of irrti and steel manufacture? 

Mr. Homi.—Yon mean practical experience? 


Frefiidfnt. —Yes. • 

Mr, Homi.—l had no practicid experience. 

President.—hi the written statement that you have sent in to the Board 
yon have given a number of interesting figures ns to the state of affairs 

which exists in the United States of America wrote to 

United Kingdom. You will remember* no doubt that the Board wrote to 
you oA the 2lth October and said that they would be glad if you would inform 
them from what source the facts and figures in your written statement were 
■obtained and pointed out that they had to decide what value should be 
attached’to the statements of fact placed before them in evidence, and that 
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President, —The Board wants to know what authority there is behind 
this statement. It is impossible for us to rely on such a statement. 

'Sir. Homi. —Itjs for Homestead Steel Wot'ks. 

Piesidertt ,—We understood you obtained these figures from a Consulting 
Engineer who was not in the seftrioe of the company. Are you prepared to 
supplement what you have stated, in any way? 

Mr. Homi. —Matters like that are Of common knowledge in the United 
States, especially about the tonnage per man and so on. 

President. —If it were common knowledge it would be about 100 and not 
107.5 tons—down to the decimal point. Of course if it is merely on the 
authority of a Consulting Engineer, who had primd facie no means of know* 
ing, it doesjiot appear that the authority for the statement is very high. 

Mr. J^omi.—He could not have made the statement unless he was sure ‘ 
of his ground. .» 

President. —Wo know nothing of the Consulting Engineer and we are not 
in a position-to say what woight is to be attached to the authority. 

Mr. Homi. —The Board has to judge it. 

President. —^You are not in a position to tell us anything furHier as to 
how he obtained the information? 

ilfr. Homi. —No. 

President. —In paragraph 46 you siiy “ One steel plant with an average 
total force of 813 men at the works and producing approximately 2,000 tons 
of sheet bars and billets per day shows the following tons per man per day.” 
Could you tell us what plant it was? 

Mr. Homi. —Pittsburgh Steel Co.’s. 

President. —Can you tell us how you obtained that information? 

Mr. Homi. —Same source. 

Prciideni .—In paragraph 48 you give figures for four large steel-making 
•concerns in the United States. Can you tell us where that information was 
obtained? 

Mr. Homi. —Obtained by me personally. 

President.—Are these published figures? 

Mr. Homi.—They were given- to me by the Vice-President of the Steel 
Company. 

In the case of Youngstown Sheet and Tube Co. the information was 
given by the Vice-President of the Co. 

In the case of Carnegie Steel Co.—by the General Superintendent. 

„ Illinois Steel Co. (Gary)—by one of the Mill Superin¬ 
tendents. 

In the case of Bepuldican Irrni and Steel Co.—by the Assistant to the 
Vice-President.—From the Annual Report for 1920 (shown to the 
Board).* 

President. —Tfiking the Youngstown Sheet and Tube Co. where you got the 
information from the Vice-Preftident, did he give you permission to use th# 
information publicly? 

Mr. Homi. —^Yes. It is a matter^^ of common knowledge. 

President. —Are details such as production in tons and .the number t)! 
men employed annually published in the annual reports of Steel Companies 
in America? 

Mr. Homi. —Many of them do. tot not all. I have got a report of the 
Republican Iron and Steel Co. They have pven this information. 

President. —They give you production in tons also—is that sd? 

Mr. Homi. —^Yes. 

President. —That is one of the Companies you have mentioned? 

* Not printed. ^ 
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Jfr. flomt.—^Yes. 

President. —^And that document that you have iuat shown me is a public 
document? ' 

Mr. Komi. —^Yes. The figures are for ^920 

President. —Am I right in understanding that in each of these concerns 
the figures were supplied by an official of the Company who gave you per¬ 
mission to use it? 

Mr. Komi. —There was no implied objection to it. 

President. —In the case of the Youngstown Sheet und Tube Co., I 
understood you to say that the Vice-President told you that there was no 
objection to your using them. 

• Mr. Homi .—^Yes. 

President. —In the case of the Carnegie Steel Co. ? 

Mr. Uomi. —^There was an implied understanding that there would be no 
objection. Ho know the purpose it was to be used for and he would not have 
giren it unless he felt that it could be published. 

President. —As regards the Illinois Steel Co.? Was the Milt Superin¬ 
tendent in a position to supply thdse figures? 

Mr. Homi.—^The figure is in round numbers and he gave it from his own 
information: it could have been more or less. 

President. —Then the Tata Iron and Steel Co. ? 

Mr. Homi. —From the balance sheet. 

President. —^Tako the next paragraph No. 49. You say “ one company 
over a period from 1913 to 1921 inclusive found that its total mill labour, 
including departmental lieacls but not the general office expense, amounted 
to the pay of a common labourer for 24 hours at the average rate during 
that period.” Can you tell us what that Company was? 

Mr. Horn!. —^This information was from that Consulting Engineer friend of 
mine from Pittsburgh. The name cannot be divulged. 

President. —Did he give you that name? 

Mr. Unmi. —No. 

President .— It merely rests on this that your Consulting Engineer friend 
in America informed you that one Company obtained these results? 

Mr. Homi. —Yes. * 

President. —In paragraph 62 you say “ From a prolonged tour of various 
steel plants in America last year, the figures as determined by me, as to the 

number of employees.” and then you go on to give the figured. 

These figures, I take it, were obtained from a number of sources during your 
tour? • 

. Mr. Homi. —^Yes." 

President. —How were you able to obtain these figures? 

Mr. Homi. —From the Superintendents of Sifferent departments. 

President. —Were they in any case supplied to you by the management of 
the concerns? • 

Mr. Homi. —No. • , , 

Pjesident. —Y«u obtained them from departmental heads? 

Mr. Homi. —Yes. Of course it may not be with the express consent of 
tha management, but in giving me peitnission to go round the plant an4 
assisting me to investigate they implied a certain sort of consent. 

President. —But you did not in any case get express permission of tiie 
management? 

Mr. Htrtni.—No. 

3 0 
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President.—1 take it the departmental auperintendenti were .not in • 
position to give jron permiision to use the figures. They were merely servants 
and not responsible' for the managenaent oi “the concern. Your positfon is, I 
take it, that since nothing was said, and there was no word of prohibition, 
therefore you presume that you &e entitled to use the figures P 

'Mr. Homt.—^Yes. 

President. —If you look to paragraph 68 you say " The American figures 
are taken from a number of plants that are smaller, e^ual or larger in size 
than at Jamshedpur, etc.” and that is referring forward to the long table 
which you give jp paragraph 62. Will you tell us how these figures were 
obtained P 

Mr. Howti.—These figures were obtained from a well known firm of Con- 
suiting Engineers in Chicago, and from the same Consulting Engineer to whom * 
I have referred and one firm of Consulting Engineers at Pittsburgh. 

Presidenf.—Two in Pittsburgh and one at Chicago P 

Mr. Eomi. —Yes. 

President. —How were they in possession of these figures? 

Mr. Eomi. —I could not say. 

President. —Were they the Consulting Engineers for the firms whose figures 
were obtained P 

Mr. Eomi. —No. 

President —So that they had no special means of obtaining these figures? 

Mr. Eomi. —You may take it that they were in a position to obtain these 
figures, not necessarily by any underhand means or anything of that kind. 

President. —^Yes, but we cannot question them before the Board and ask 
Ifcem hqjv they obtained these figures. 

Mr. Eomi. —These figures were supplied to me on condition that I did not 
make any use of them while 1 was in America, but that I was at liberty to 
make use of them when I returned to India so long as I used figures which 
wens only an average and did not disclose the name of the firms. 

President. —What was it that they gave youP Did each firm give yon 
figures company by company, or did they merely give you an average? 

Mr. Eomi. —In some cases average, and in, some cases individual com¬ 
panies. . 

President. —Did you draw any inference from the fact that they expressly 
stipulated that .you were not to disclose the names of the firms from whom 
these figures were obtained P 

Mr. Eomi.—Yes. 

President.—May I ask you what was the inference you drew from thatP 

Mr. Eomi. —The cost sheets were mostly secret affairs and they naturally 
wished that these should not be published. 

•President. —That is to sa.y,»th6 information which they held they ought 
not to have been in possession of? 

Mr. Eomi. —I should not say that. When an Engineer writes in a 
journal he is in possession of certain figures of a number of companies but 
be does not necessarily disclose the names of the companies. In the same 
way these firms were in possession of the figures and they ,in turn supplied 
the figures to me. 

Presidtnt. —Are the kind of artides you are thinking of anonymous 
articles or signed articles P 

Mr. Bomi.—Signed articles. 

President. —^But in this csss' you have told us that the Consultinf 
Engineers refused to sign; thev expressly stipulaied that their names should 
not be disclosed P 
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Mr. Honiu—rFor the time being, but € have written to ftiem. When I 
came ttf'-IndisC'! did not contemplate appearing before the Board pnd then 
things cropped up and I have now written to them whether I could diaoiosa 
their names. fc 

President. —But they did expressly stipulate that .their names should 
not be disclosed P ' * 

Mr. Homi. —That is so. 

President. —May I take it that the figures in these tables in paragraph 62 
*re figures that steel making companies in America would not wish t« 
make public? 

Mr. Homi. —It all depends. 

President. —Have you seen corresponding figures for any company in any 
(publication in America? 

Mr. Homi. —There would be no objection to publishing, if it became 
necessary—I mean the old figures. 

President. —I would still like to have an answer to my question. Hav 
you seen figures of that kind pubiished for individual companies in America 

Mr. Homi. —With their names on? 

President. —^Yes. 

Mr. Homi. —No, Sir. 

President. —Then you may take it that these figures are figures which 
the companies concerned would object to the Board having for public use. 

Mr. Homi. —I should suppose that is so, but it all depends on the opitiion 
of individual companies. 

Pre.sident. —I quite recognize that what has been given are only averages 
and that makes a great deal of difference. But supposing the figures were 
of individual companies, are these the kind of figures which steel-making 
companies in America would usually object to publishing? 

Mr. Homi. —It would bo dilEoult to say what their attitude would b'a 
If I were concerned in the matter, I would not object to- publishing the 
old figures. ^ 

President.— Yom figures are for the yep 1921. May I take it that the 
American companies object to the publication of the figures for 1921? 

Mr. Homi. —Absolutely. 

President.—II you look on to paragraph 70, you give the cost of piaki^ng 
one ton of pig iron in the United States of America in 1914 and 1921. Can 
you tell us where you got these figures from? 

Mr. Homi.—From the ‘ Iron Age ’ of some week in January. The chart 
that I have enclosed with this paragraph was made out from the chart 
published in the ‘ Iron Age,’ by a well-known Consulting Engineer. 

President.—You wish tltf Board to iiiiflersland that these figures were 
obtained from public sources? • 

Mr. Homi.—Yes. 

President.—In paragraph 79 you give the‘average consumption of iron 
ore for a ton of pig iron for the United Steel Corporation plants for 16 years: 
is that a published figure? 

Mr. Homi.—No, that was obtained fro^n a private source. I don’t know 
whether that has been published or not. 

President.—Afe yon in a position to tell us what is the source? 

Mr. Homi.—The same source that we discussed about in paragraph 62. 

Presidewf.—This is from one of the firms of Consulting Engineers you have • 
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President. —{similarly in the nef-.t paragraph—80—^you give the average' 
consumption of coko per ton of pig iron. 

Mr. Eorni _It is from the same source 

President. —Your authority for these figures entirely depends on the 
reliability of the particular firm of Consulting Engineers who furnished them? 

Mr. Homi. —I have no hesitation in saying that these are most authentic 
sources. 

President .—^What is the authentic source that you contemplateP Do you 
wish me to understand that the figures were supplied by the United Steel 
Corporation to these firms of Consulting Engineers? 

Mr. Eomi .—I don’t say that. 

President .—Is not that naturally the source that one would consider as 
the most authentic? , 

Mr. Homi. —That would bo so. It may lie thet they got it that way or 
some other way. 

Presidentn —Yes, but if they were obtained in some other way, would 
you consider that as authentic? 

Mr. Homi. —Well, there are many factors; take coke, for instance, which 
is a matter of common knowledge, it makes no difference. 

President. —Matters of common knowledge ore in our own experience 
very often exceedingly inaccurate and are certainly not statements on which 
the Board, in any case, could rely. When it is a question of prices in a 
manufacturing-operation for which a quantity of certain raw materials are 
used for a period of, say, 15 years it is not a question of common knowledge. 
That would be a matter of common knowledge if the matter had been dealt 
with in the trade journals in a full way, but it is not a matter of common 
knowledge when it is a kind of figure that these companies do not publish. 

Mr. Tlnmi. —I can give you full details of practice made by the Trumble 
Steel Co. It is in the ‘ Iron Age ’ of March 1923. 

President. —Jjist gi\o us the reference to the ‘ Iron Age.’ 

Mr. Homi .—March 29th, 1923. Their consumption of coke was 1,986 lbs. 

President. —In paragraph 83, dealing with the conversion cost of pig 
iron, you say “ whereas in the United States, when the price of men and 
materials had gone up 100 per cent, or more, it was only $3'07 or Rs. 9 
roughly.” 

Mr. Homi .—This refers to a particular Company making as much as about 
20 million tons of pig iron. 

President. —Will you please tell us what Company it was? 

Mr. Homi. —I am afraid I would not be able to say that. 

Mr. Oinwala. —I should not think there can be more than one Company 
producing such a big amount. 

President. —Are you in a position to tell the Board from what source yon 
obtained this information? 

Mr. Homi. —From the Consulting Engineer, a friend of mine. 

President. —Do you thlnt the Board ought to rely on figures of that 
kind ? 

Mr. Homi. — It is for the Board to decide. 

President. —^In paragraph 84 you have given us the United States figures 
for labour per ton of pig iron. Can you tell us how these were obtained? 

Mr. Homi. —^These are averages of different steel companies. They are 
not published figures, but were obtaii^ed from private sources. 

President—In paragraph 88 you have given figures for ‘ all mother costs.' 

Mr. Homi.—That is from the same source. I have got alt fihese costs with 
me and I would have no hesitation in showing them to the Board to- 
aonvince them. 
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President. —The point we are dealirfg with is that these statement* 
emanated from the Consulting Engineers and you have no otlier higher 
authority than these Engineers theuii-olves auJ as yuu ei^ not in a position 
to tell us who they are, it does not carry us very far. 

Jfr. Homi .— I am afraid that is the situi^ion. 

President .— In paragraph 94 you quote from a statement by Mr. H. A. 
Brassert, ‘ a very well-known Consulting Engineer and the loremost authority 
on iron and steel in the United States of America.’ The statement that you 
quote was made in a report on a local steel Company. Is that a published 
report ? 

Mr. Homi .— No. 

President .— How did you obtain that? 

Mr. Homi .— It was given to me by Mr. Brassert himself. 

President .— Did he give you authority to publish it? 

Mr. Homi .— No, but I could quote things of general interest but not 
figures. 

President .— Did he give you authority? 

Mr. Homi .— I don’t see how an authority is needed in publishing a general 
question of that kind. He neither gave it to me nor did I think it necessary 
in any way. 

President. —Was it a report that in its nature was confidential? 

Mr. Homi .— The figures and other materials were confidential. 

President. —Did he give you authority to use his name for a publio 
statement? 

Mr. Homi .— He has written in several journals, he has given several 
lectures and addressed in different institutions and it is quite possible that 
this .sentence is about the same as what ho may have repeated hundreds of 
times in different societies and in engineering magazines. 

Preddeiif.—Yon quote him as making a statement in a report on a steel 
Company. Docs it not occur to you that it dis<-loses the lact that he gave 
you a copy of this report? 

Mr. Iloiiii.—Ue has made repoils on several different coueei ns—not 
necessarily one. 

President.—In paragraph 95 you give certain figures for the American 
' .S'pread ’ between pig iron and billets and between billets and steel bars. 
Can you toll us where you got these from? 

Mr. Homi .—These are from the “ Iron Age.” 

Prcsidrni .—Can you give us the date? 

Mr. Homi .— March or April of this yea‘r, I think. 

President .— In paragraph 99 you give an average of 4,291 tons per 
furnace per month ” as the average of 30_ American open hearth furnaces. 
Can you tell us where you obtained these figures? 

Mr. Homi .—From the Consulting Engineer at Pittsburgh. 

President.—Are these figures that would * ordinarily be published in 
America? 

Mr. Homi .— I suppose so. • 

President .— But do you know? 

Mr Homi.—I have seen figures like that often published in trade journals; 
even newspapers publish figures like that. There would be absolutely no 
objection. * 

’ Pres’idenf.—Take paragraph 102. You give us the actual operation trf 
the Brier Hill pl4ht (Youngstown). Can you tell us how you obtained these? 

Mr. Homi.—These were given by the President of the Brier Hill Steel 
Co. to this Consulting Engiseer at Pittsburgh. 



Presidtnf. —^With permission to'use themf 

Mr. Hotni. —Yes. 

Preiideni .—^Th^t is what you were tofd by the Consulting Engineer?" 

Mr. Hotni. —Yes, that’s my recollection. 

President. —And the Consulting Engineer informed you that the Brier 
Hill plant authorities had no objection to their publication P 

Mr. Uomi. —I suppose sol 

President .—That applies no doubt to paragraph 104 about the Brier 
Hill plant? 

Mr. Homi. —These are the tonnages they made. I think I had seen them 
in newspapers. 

President. —In paragraph 111 you give the average consumption of ferro¬ 
manganese per ton of steel in the United States. Can you tell us how yoif 
got that ? * 

Mr. Homi. —This is one of the points which is a matter of common 
knowledge in engineering subjects and I will now substantiate it by quoting 
from the “ Iron Age "—17 lbs. iuiiusive of special castings. 

President. —May I take it that the figure for the whole of America 
including every form of steel and special castings is 17 lbs. for every kind 
of steelP 

Mr. Hotni. —That figure of 17 Ib.s. was obtained from the “ Iron Age of 
April 1923. 

President. —Where did you get the 12 lbs. figure from? 

Mr. Homi. —The 12 lbs. figure is merely the figure tor ingots. That is the 
average of 4 or 5 different companies. 

President. —Where did you get the figure from? 

Mr. Homi. —From the same Consulting Engineer from lii^ cost and practice 
sheet. Everyone who moves in engineering circles knows what will be the 
average proportion for maldng steel ingots, 80 per cent, of forro-manganese. 
It is a matter of mathematical calculation. 

President. —That is a matter which will be taken up by the Board’s 
technical adviser. Then, paragraph 116 where you have given the American 
costs ? 

Mr. Homi .—I have got this information from the same source. 

President .—In paragraph 119 you have given tho United States cost of 
silica and fire bricks; where did you get theseP 

Mr. Homi .—From the same source. 

President. —Incidentally, what is it the cost of? 

Mr. Homi. —Cost of relining per ton. 

President .—There is not a w'ord about relining in this. Tho figures are 
unintelligible, as they stand. Possibly thei'e has been some disarrangement 
while printing. 

Mr. Homi. —One set of figures refers to the cost of relining at Tatas and 
tho other set refers to America. 

President. —It must Ire per something. 

Mr. Homi.—Per ton of product. 

Mr. Ginwala. —^At what rate have you taken the exchange? 

Mr. Homi. —Normal exchange. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Exchange has mt been normal. 

Mr. Homi. —I have calculated for simplicity’s sake at the 'rate' of 
Rs. 3-2-0 per dollar, the rates have been fluctuating so oftbn and so much. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Yon have taken the exchange at Rs. 8-2 per dollar. Do 
you think that the dollar had been as cheap a% that? ‘ 
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Mr. Roni. —Dollars might have been worth more at ths^ time, but for 
convenience sake I have worked at this^rate. ^ * 

Mr. Ginwala. —Don’t you think that you have put the figures the other 
way aboutP The rupee value of the dollar is much smaller than it actually 
was at that time. a 

Mr. Rotm .—I did not have the various figures of exchange at that time, 
and I have for that reason calculated at this rate. 

Mr. Oinwala. —Does it strike you as fair—taking the least value of the 
dollar and comparing it with rupees. 

Mr. Romi. —They might have fluctuated in 1919 and 1920. In 1914, 
they did not. 

Pretident. —In paragraph 121, you have given labour per ton of ingots. 
Could you tell us where you got these figures fromP 
Mr. Romi. —From the same source. 

President. —As regards the figures given for United States of America, 
are they for one company or for how manyp 
Mr. Romi. —For about 8 or 10 concerns. 

President. —Are you in a position to state what concerns they are? 

Mr. Romi.—Ro. I am not permitted to divulge the names of those 
companies. 

President, —In paragraph 123, you give the number of furnaces, men 
employed and men per furnace in five different American plants. Could you 
tell us how you obtained these? 

Mr. Romi. —These were obtained by mo personally. 

President. —Had you permission to use them? 

Mr. Romi. —Yes, 

President. —In each case? 

Mr. Romi. —Yos. 

President. —Was that permission obtained from the management? 

Mr. Romi. —Not necessarily. There is no implied objection to using them. 
President. —There was no explicit authority asked for or given? 

Mr. Romi. —No. 

President. —But you took it for granted that you were entitled to 
use them publicly? 

Mr. Romi. —Yes. 

Pre.sident.—l take it that you were admitted to these works by the 
courtesy of the Manager? 

Mr. Romi. —Yes. 

President. —Do you consider that it is fair to the management of the 
works to assume that you are at liberty to publish these figures which yoi 
obtained while visiting the works? • 

Mr. Romi. —They knew for what purpose I was out. In every case the 
purpose was explained. 

President.—What did you state as your»purpo3e? 

Mr. Homi.—l told them that I wanted to compare their costs with the 
costs at home (India). • 

/’resident.—In paragraph 141, yon give figures about the average pro¬ 
duction of blgoming mills. 

Mr. Homi.—Tho 43" mill refers to the mill at Ainsley, at Alabama. The 
40" mill refers to the mill at Trumbjill steel works. 

■presidtnf.—There is another 40" mill mentioned here. Three mills are 
mentioned altogether. Con you tell me how' you managed to get these 
figures? 
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Mr. JJomi.—^enever a reaord ia made, or something worth taking credit 
for is achieved, tnese are published kith in the trade journals and in daily 
papers. Here is a publication (hands a chart to the President) of the 
40* blooming mill showing different records and different tonnages turned 
out. < 

President. —You show me this as being the source from which you ob¬ 
tained the information? * 

Mr. Homi _Yes. This would give you the average capacity of a 40* 

blooming mill. It need not necessarily refer to one of the mills here. 

President. —Where did you get these figures from? I don’t understand 
which figure in paragraph 141 you got from this. 

Mr. PLomi. —Not necessarily from the one published here. 

President, —^Which figure in paragraph 141 did you get from the published 
source ? 

Mr. Homi. —Not from the published source. I am showing you a 
copy. 

President.~lt does not seem to me to bo quite a satisfactory reply. 
What I am trying to get at is- how did you obtain these figures? 

Mr. Homi. —From different mills. 

President. —During the course of your tour? 

Mr. Homi. —Yes. 

President. —These are the mills you visited? 

Mr. Homi. —Yes. 

President. —And the same thing applies to these figures as applies to 
other figures I have asked you about? 

ilfr. Homi. —Yes. 

Pre.ddent. —Then yon give, in paragraph 142, the labour figures for a 
blooming mill, in the United States. 

Mr. Homi. —These figures have reference to the, cost sheets supplied by 
the Consulting Engineers. 

President. —Are they averages of 9 or 10 concerns or what? 

Mr. Homi. —8 or 9. 

President. —The same thing applies to ‘ all other costs ’ of blooming mills? 

Mr. Homi. —Yes. 

President. —The same thing applies also to the figures about rail mills in 
paragraph' 149? 

Mr. Homi. —Yes. 

President. —^In paragraph 160, you give the total costs of production of 
rails in 1921 for American plants as. $32-22 minimum to $47-16 maximum. 
Has that come from the same source? 

Mr. Homi. —^Yes. - 

President. —Similarly in paragraph 161, you give figures about merchant 
mills. Have they also come from the same source? 

Mr. Homi. —This is separate. «It is the one which T showed you before. 

President. —^In paragraph 162, you give the output per man per day in 
America. Was that obtained from the Consulting Engineers? 

Mr. Homi.—Yes. 

President.—In paragraph 166, you give the figures for coal consumption 
ner ton of finished steel. These figures relate to the Carnegie Steel Co., 
United States Steel Corporation and another independent Corporation. Can 
you tell us what the other independent Corporation was? 

Mr. Homi. —That is the Eepublican Iron and Steel Co. ' 

President _Could you tell us how you got these figures? 

Mr. Homi. —^They were supplied by the Consulting Engineers, 
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PresWenJ.—They were not publiehed? 

Mr, Hotni.—No. » • 

that information waa obtSdP ® *«“ "» 

nf regards Canada, you obtained your information from one 

Mr. Komi. —Yes. 

, you'’v'S‘tw"orIaT *<> 

ilfr. Komi. —Yes. 

Prejidenf.—In paragraph 183, you say “ Two only 12 ton converters of 

m T an average produottn o 

65,000 tons per month.” Could you tell us where you got these from? 

Mr, }lomi .—From the same source. 

President.—Yon remember when the Board wrote to you as to the sources 

Itolun thI°'i7'nfteT’ir® not.onlv regarding the cost of production of 
sttel m the United Kingdom and in the United States of America but also 
regarding tho operations of the Tata Iron and Steel Co. Your reply is that 
regarding tee operations of the Tata Iron and Steel Co. your information 
^’'""*1 personal knowledge and experience at Lrks for nearly 

from 1019'’ra'-tiee limits of tlie (’onipany 
from 1912 onwards. That I think gives your answer. ompany 

.1/r. Komi. —Yes. 

?! course read the newspaper reports of the evi- 
dencG takon by tho Tariff r.oaid \vhilc they \voro at Jamshedpur? 

Mr. Homx, —Y03. 

President.—Rnt I think I am right in saying that at the time .your written 

tte";: teeyZd‘takfm ' 

Mr. ITumf.- That is right. 

u newspaper reports the evidence taken 

by the lanff Board at Jamshedpur was not one of your sources of inf<u-mation 
Mr. Komi. —No. 


President .—Did yon obtain these complete cost and practice charts of 
the Company from tee maiiageinciit at lanKlieilpiir? 

Mr. Komi. —No. 

President .—They are, I think, confidential documents, are they not teat 
the management do not usually disclose—and certainly not for publication 
except for special reasonsp 

Mr. Komi .—So I understand. 

President.—Are you prepared to inform'tee Board how you obtained 
those documents? 


Mr. Homi.—No, excepting a generi.1 statenioiit that Tatas’ costs, so 
far as I know, are not a matter of very great secrecy. I have found these 
■costs in America as late as 1920 and 1921—open hearth and blast furnace 
costs at Gary anfi coke ovens and metal coats and some others at Pittsburgh. 

President .—You saw them in America? 

, Mr. Kom \.—Part of them. * 

President —Can you tell us where you saw them? 

Mr. Ifomt.—I could not say that for obvious reasons. 
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'iSie* documfttttt? 


'0 


^ -Bowd iiow 


yon- 


Mr. Bmi.'’^o- 

Preiident.-fbenfyou wiab to give evidence on tbit (ootiog-.that you bavo 
placed before the Board confidential information and are not prepared to 
disclose how you obtained it? 


.Ifr. Eomi. —Yes. 

President—Are you content that the Board should draw its own inference 

as to how you obtained them? * , . . , 

j/r. Absolutely. I have made statements about two things and 

it is up to the Board to judge about them. 


PTesident. —And you think that the Itoard would be justified in placing 
reliance on Information of this kind ? 

Mr. Homi .—It remains for the Board to decide. 


President. —Unquestionably, but I am asking tor your opinion. 

Mr. Ilomi. —I prefer not to give an opinion. 

President. —Can you suggest any means by wliieh these statements could 
have been obtained except from some servants of tli9 Company'? 

.I'r, Homi, —Generally he would be a servant of the Company who would 
have these costs with him. I would have been reluctant to disclose all these 
things, wore it not for the fact that I found when I was in America these 
figures were very well known over there. 

President. —But you arc not prepared to tell us where you saw them? 

Mr. Homi. —No. 

President. —You ask us to accept your statement that they wore very 
well known, but you are not prepared to tell us by whom they wore known? 

Mr. Ilomi. —I make it for what it is north. 

President. —On this question as to your sources of information, before we 
go further, my colleagues would probably wish to ask you certain questions. 

Ur, Ginwala. —I think that you have taken upon yourself a very serious 
duty as you realise, that is to say, you liave. placed befoi'o us materials which 
if we accepted as correct were intended to influence our decision adversely 
against the indu.stiy in the country. 

Mr. Ilomi. —Not necessarily adversely. I have placed before you certain 
figures with the idea of helping the Board as well as the industry itself. 

Mr, Ginwala. —But the main allegations in your written statement are 
intended to convey that the steel industry is not carried on in the way in 
which it ought to be. 

Mr. Homi. —At least that would bo the inference. 

Mr. Ginwala. —It would be our duty—and you would agree, I take it— 
to see first whether we could accel)t the statements which you have made il 
this letter of yours. 

Mr. Homi .—It is up to the Board to satisfy themselves. If I may be 
permitted to cite a case, theiy. is a Tariff enquiry going on in .\merica at 
present. The Tariff Commission there has issued a questionnaire not only 
to the manufacturing firms in America itself but also to manufacturing 
firms in England, France end Ger/nany and asked them to supply certain 
figures which will of course be treated as confidential. Most of the countries 
have supplied except France, and there was a big talk to find out whether 
some penal provisions of the Act could not be enforced against France for 
refusing' to give the figures wanted by the Tariff Commission. If the Tariff 
Board think that these figures that. I have put in are in agy way going 
to give a hint or any conviction, it is up to the Board to try aqd inveatigatp, 
in whatever way they like, to satisfy themselves about the cost of produo. 
Uon in other countries outside of India, because it is an international 
question. 
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Mr. That is not my po^t, I ^hink that jku will »^pt my 

riew on this point. It is th» duty of the Boa:^. no doubt to un idi- the 
ma^ierials that have been placed before them, no matter from whom they 
come. You will agree that it is the duty of the Boar(i^to satisfy themselres 
that these materials are correctly placed before them. 

Mr, Eomi. —Yes. • 

Mr. Ginwala. —Now in this case how can the Board satisfy themselves? 
First of all the Board have got to satisfy themselves that you are in a 
position to give your opinion as an expert on the manufacture of steel. Is- 
not that so? 

Mr. Homi. —Yes. 

Mr. Oinwala. — At least, we must, I think, presume that. 

Mr. Homi .— It is foi the Board to judge that. 

Mr. Cinwah. —I am asking yon, Mr. Homi, whether we sliould not start 
with the assumption that a man who gives evidence must be qmdified to give 
evidence. 

M'. Bomi.—Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. — Therefore we must assume that you are an expert on the 
manufacture of steel. 

Mr. Homi. —I don’t claim to be an expert as much as I claim to be a 
student of the manufacture of iron and steel. 

Mr. Ginwala. —But yon have never been in charge of any part of the 
steel plant up till now? 

Mr, Homi. —Unless yon want me to specify the producer gas plant which 
is a very important plant in steel making. Though one is apt to minimise 
the importance of the producer gas plant becauso it is a dirty thing—this 
is not however the case and it is running in intimate contact with tho 
steel plant—one has full opportunities. 

Mr. Ginwala.—Yon have never been in charge of any part of an open 
hearth furnace? 

Mr. Homi. —No. 

Mr. Ginwnh. —Nor have you been in charge of a blooming mill? 

Mr. Homi. —No. 

Mr. Ginwala.—Nor of a rail mill—nor of any part of any steel works? 

Mr. Homi. —No. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Therefore to that extent your opinion is quafified, is it 
not? 

Mr. Eomi .— Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. — And the Hoard will lie justified in scrutinising that? 

Mr. Bomi.—Absolutely. • 

Mr. (linwnlif .—.\b regards the other'mulerials that you have placed before 
the Board, you say that you got thorn horn some 6)usuhiug Engineer, is 
not that so? • 

Mr. Homi. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala.—You are not prepared to disclose his name? 

Mr. Homi .— Not until I hear from him. 

Mr. GinMa.—You are not in a position to tell us how he got his 
information? 

Mr. Homi.—No. * 

Mr. Ginwala. — We do not know the qualifications of this Consulting 
Enpneer? 

Mr • Homi.—Not yet. 
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Mf. Ginwala.—rthen it comes to tfiis. We have got to accept your opi¬ 
nion as to whether the Consulting Engineer also is qualified to give an opinion, 
is not that so? ^ ' 

Mr. Komi. —Yes. 

Ur. QinwaXa. —Do you think that the Board can reasonably do this? 

Mr. Homi. —It is up to the Board. 

1/r. Oinwala. —I am asking your opinion. Put yourself in our position. 

Vr. llomi. —If I put myself in your shoes I would think that you are 
giving me enough hint. The statement itself is no£ meant so much to base 
an opinion on as to show the necessity for further investigation. 

-l/r. Ginwnla .—That is perfectly true, but my point is this. You have 
placed your statement before us which is based on third hand or a fourth 
hand information. I am asking you whether the,. Board as a responsible 
body could act on that. 

Mr. Homi.-^It is not a question of acting. 

Mr. Ginwaln. —You are using that information. Can the Board use it? 

Mr. Eomi. —As I said, I have disclosed enough grounds for investigation. 
Unfortunately there are no steel manufacturing companies in India, except 
Tntas’. We are very far away from sources of information and the Board 
is sitting here. I do not know how far it is in possession of facts and 
figures from companies outside of India, i.e., in America, and other places 
and whether it can judge or compare Tatas costs with others. 

Mr. Ginwala. —We are trying to get this information but you have declined 
to give us the source. I thought you came here to assist the Board. 

.l/r. Homi. —1 find the situation is such that it takes a long time before 
one gets any reply. I informed the Board of it in a iiersonal note. This 
was meant primarily for Tatas. I first made the whole statement and wanted 
to draw the attention of the Directors of the Tata Co. to it and I had 
Occasion to see about half a dozen of them, but my iinpi'cssion after nUeting 
all these was that they seemed to be uninterested and finally I had to pre 
pare this report and send it to the Board. 

Mr. Ginvala. —That may very well be, but they may he alsii under the 
same difficulty as ourselves as to the source of information. 

Mr. Homi. —They had all chances of investigation. 

Mr. Gihtcala. —Wo are now trying to investigate the matter. You have 
come forward to assist us for which \vc are grateful to you, but when vvn 
come to ask you for the source of your iiifonaation you decline to give us it. 

Mr. Homi. —You will realise my position. Unless and until I hear from 
America it would not be up to me to disclose it. Of course these men have 
consented in case it came to a tussle to verify all these things, but I must 
have their permission to disclose the source. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Was it not important to have satisfied yourself as t» 
whether you would be able to substantiate these things? 

Mr. Homi .—I have satisfied nlyself so far as I am concerned. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Do you expect that the Board would accept it without 
your undertaking to satisfy them? ^ 

Mr. Homi. —I have satisfied myself and on the facts I hav* given I have 
asked the Board to base an investigation. 

Mr. Ginwaln. —There are m.iny facte which you have no* doubt taken 
from public sources. Of course we have these. You also make allegations 
based on private sources of information'which we have no means of verifying 
at present, and I am asking you whether that being so the Board'would'be ' 
justified in accepting those allegations as correct? 

Mr. Rami. —I refrain from pronouncing any opinion. I will leave the 
whole situation entirely to the Board. , <■ 
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Mr. Ginwala. —That is no doubt trife but try and help us. The point it- 
that you make very serious allegations in connection with an industry 
These are based upon facts which you say you have derived from private 
sources and you won’t disclose the nature of the sourees and you do not 
tell us how you got the information. ^ 

Mr. Eomi. —Might I suggest one thing? If these figures that I have 
given for Tatas _ are found to be correct, I do not know if it is too much for 
the Board to give me credit as regards the other information also, i.e., I 
claim that the figures I have given as regards other companies might be taken 
as equally correct. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Wliy? You may have mucli more easily acquired inform, 
ation from Tatas of an accurate description than in America. 

Mr. Homi. —I do not know whether easiness and all that sort of thing 
comes in. 

Mr. Oinwala. —You eay that if Tatas’ figures you have given are 
found to be cori'oct, die other information should he also taken as correct. 
Is it a reasonablo suggestion to make? 

Mr. Komi. — I have given those things for what they are worth and 1 
will leave it entirely to the Board to do what they like with them. But 
until such time as I have heard from America I cannot disclose anything. 

Mr. Oinwala. —When you went to America you wont to specialise in coke 
ovens and the course was for one year. 

Mr. Komi. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginimlu. —How did you start visiting these steel works? What was 
the intention? 

Mr. Komi. —Being connected with the coke plant there were ample oppor 
tunitios and facilities of looking things round and being of an inquisitive 
turn of mind on these points it was not difficult for me to took and study 
different factors connected with the steel industry. 

Mr. Oinwala.—It was then mere inquisitivenc.ss, I take it, that led you to 
collect these figures in America? 

Mr. Homi. —The object was to help the iron and steel industry as much 
as possible in India. 

Mr. Oinwala. —By what means? 

Mr. Komi. —By moans of comparison. 

Mr. Oinwala. —Merely by means of comparison? 

Mr. Komi. —Not only by comparison of costs but by taking into consider¬ 
ation all the resources of different materials in themselves, raw materials and 
so on. 

Mr. Oinwala. —For that purpose you spent two or three years in America? 

Mr. TZomt.—About 3 years and 6 months. 

Mr. Ginu-afo.—Including the period ’during which you were studying 
coke ? 

Mr. Homi.—Yes, including that. My total stay in America was 3 years 
and 5 months. • 

Mr. Oinwala.—So you devoted 3 years and 6 months in order to get 
information to advance the steel industry in this country? 

Mr. Komi.—Yes. 

Mr. Oinwala. —When you were visiting theee works in America, did you 
tell any of the smanagement that you were collecting these figures for this 
purpose? 

Mr. Komi. —Yes. 

Mf. Oinmla.—Yoa told the Heads of the Departments and managers 
of the works about this? 

Mr. Komi.—I had letters given to me by the Consulting Engineer that 
I should be put in possession of these figures. 
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Vr. (iinmla. —I am talking of these cost figures. 

•Ur. Homi.—The cost figures were given t 9 me by the Consulting Engineer* 
but the figures as ttf the number of men employed, tonnage production per 
man, and tonnage outturn were based on my personal investigation. 

Mr, Ginviala. —Officially? * 

■ J/r. Somi. —They were given to me by the managers and others. I have 
here got a letter from a Company in which these figures were given to me by 
the authorities themselves. 

Mr. Ginwata. —We are more concerned with the* cost of production. Are 
these figures based on what you were told by the firms’ Consulting Engineers? 

*Tfr. Bom.—I shall bo very glad to disclose as to how I got these things 
were it not for the fact that I must have their permission first. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Quite so; but you have given figures in respect of these 
various steel works. Did you ask for permission of the management of 
these steel works? 

Mr. Homi. —In this case the information furnished is not considered as 
vital and does not seem to be a great secret. 

Mr. Gintcala .— You have got the average cost of production of half a 
-dozen steel works. Were these costs given to you by the Consulting Engineers? 
Mr. Homi. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —But have you tried to obtain permission from these works? 
Mr. Homi. —When I have them from the Consulting Engineer I. took it for 
granted that he had their permission. 

.¥r. Gintsola.—Their permission to give them to you? 

.Mr. Homi. —May be. I do not know. 

Mr. Ginwala. —With regard to Tatas’ works cost we should like to know, 
if you will tell us, how you had any experience of the working of their steel 
plant. You were never in charge of any of the departments which are con¬ 
cerned with steel and you say in your statement that you have experience 
of the works from other sources. 

Mr. Homi. —1 have said knowledge also and information. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Quite so, but what did your knowledge of the steel works 
consist of? You were working in the gas producing department. 

Mr. Homi. —That did not tie me up to the plant all day long. That 
left me ample time to go round and keep myself in touch with persons in 
the steel production section—superintendents, smelters and so on. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Do you suggest that you got this information from the 
officials who were employed in the ifata Works? 

Ur. Homi.—No, Sir. . 

Mr. Ginwala. —There are only two sources of information, either men in 
charge of the departments or men in charge of the office. 

Mr. Homi. —1{ you will talje it, so far as furnace is concerned, I had 
ample time to learn the practice and at the same time to know of things 
going on in other departments. > 

.Mr. Ginwala.—Yoa may know these things but you cannot get the exact 
figures. 

Mr. Homi.—It is for the Board to judge whether these figures are right 
or not. 

Mr. Ginwala.—We should like to know how you got these figures because 
.as you know Tatas were unwilling at one time to allow us to publish these 
figures so far as they were concerned. That shows that they attach a coni 
siderable amount of importance to the works cost figures and the Board 
would like to know how you had access to these figures. 

Mr. Homi.—I have nothing to add to what I iave said. 
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Mr, Ginwala. —Namely, that you won’t tell us how you got them? 

Mr. Homi.—My source of information cannot be disclosed. 

Mr, Oinwald, You see that all our proceedings are conducted in public, 
the idea being that there^ should be as ngich publicity given to everything 
that is said here as possible. If you do not tell us how you got that in¬ 
formation, do you think that we can act on that information? 

Mr. Howi, It is for the Company to contradict it. It need not necessarily 
be put before them for their acceptance but they are at liberty to contradict 
it, if they can. 

Mr. Oinwala. —Before we ask somebody to examine a document we must 
ourselves be satisfied. 

• Mr. Uomi. —I think it is a question of public importance and should be 
made available to any person. 

Mr. Ginirala. —It all depends on who is the author of the document, on 
what authority he publishes the documeiu, and on what information he bases 
his opinions. Unless the Board is satisfied on these points, do you think it 
would be fair to take it as correct to ask anybody to go into the document? 
That is what I want to know. 

Mr. Homi. —That is for the Board to decide. 

Mr. Oivwnln. —You are not prepared to give the information and you 
.expect the Board to c.xplore the sources? 

Mr. Jlomi. —If it considers it of sufficient importance. 

Mr. (tinwala. —The importance of a document depends to some extent on 
the source from which it is obtained. Supposing we got representations 
from persons about any industry. Do yon think that it is the duty of the 
Board to go into them unless they are satisfied on these points? 

Mr. Homi. —I think the only way is to try and get the sanction of these 
men. 

Mr. (linwala.—Don’t you think that you ought to have got the sanction 
before placing the information before us? 

Mr. Homi. —I had just written to them when I got a letter from you. 

Mr. Ginwala. —When you were at J.amshedpur did not you decide to put 
in this written statement? 

Mr. Homi .—No. 

•I/r. Ginwala .—When did you think of it? 

Mr. Homi .—After I found that my representation to the Directors did 
not result in anything. I tried to place all this information at their disposal 
to enable them to start an investigation. I was prepared to give them all 
possible help in this respect. I had no objection even to disclosing the name 
of the parties to the Directors of the Tata.Co. but I did not get a satisfactory 
reply from them. Then the first idea came to me of placing it before the 
Board. 

Mr. Ginwala .—I think you attended one*or two meetings of the Board 
at Jamshedpur when we were there. Did not you think that it was of 
sufficient importance to place it before ^he Board then ? 

Mr. Homi. —I thought that if I got the Directors to investigate these 
things by themselves and find out a way there was no necessity to rush to 
the press. I thifught if things could be done quietly it was no good to rush 
into print. 

Mr. Oinwala. —^You knew that wo Were making investigations into the 
steel industry. Did not it strike you that the proper authority before whom 
you should place this matter was this Board? 

Mr. Homi. —My personal opinion is that Tatas were first to be consulted. 

Mr. Gfnwala. —But at the same time you never thought of obtaining 
tte permission of these gentlemen ig America. 
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Mr. Homi —I had no hesitation in patting the names of these gentlemea 
before the Directory: I could hare done ft unhesitatingly. Bat I did not 
have that permission to put it before the Board or any public body. 

Mr. Ginwala. —^You are at liberty to give these names to the Directors 
Did you offer them? 

Mr. Homi. —But they did not ask me for this; they never considered my 
statement. But if the Board of Directors hod asked me to give the names 
I would have disclosed them to them. 

Mr. Giowala. —When do you expect this reply from America? 

Mr. Homi.—It will be a long time: I cannot say definitely. 

Afr. Ginwala. —^You have only written to the Cons\ilting Engineer? 

Mr. Homi. —I have written to two of them. 

Mr. Ginwala. —You liave not written to anybody else? 

Mr. Homi. —No. 

Mr. Kale. —Most of those who have come to give evidence before us, 
having been representatives of certain firms or industries, have spoken with 
authority on the subject with which they dealt. You have told us that the 
statement that has been submitted to us should be taken as a basis for 
further investigation. Do you not represent quite a different type of witness 
coming before the Board? 

Mr. Homi. —I am afraid so. 

Mr. Kale. —In tfie ease of the other witnesses we can go upon such facts 
and figures and statements as they place before us, but we cannot make any 
immediate use of your figures and facts. Are we not handicapped to that 
extent? 

Mr. Homi. —I suppose so. 

.1/r. Kali'. —.And you caiiiiot speak with authority for the moment? 

Mr. Homi. —No. 

Mr. Kale. —To that extent is not the value of the evidence you are giving 
very heavily discounted? 

Mr. Homi.—It all depends on the view that the Board decide to take. 

Mr. Kale. —This is the view I personally should take. When a witness 
comes and says he merely throws out suggestions and it is for the Board 
to carry,on further investigations I would say that it is of no value. That 
is not helpful to us. What the witness is asking us to do is to investigate. 
That is indeed why we are here and why the witnessc.s I'nriic here also— 
to help the Board with facts and figures. If yon are not going to help us 
with facts and figures, your evidence is di.scounted to that extent. Is it not 
a great handicap? 

Mr. Homi. —You are welcome to take whatever view you like but so far 
as I am concerned, my view is that .these figures are authentic. 

Mr. Kale. —^That may be so. 

Mr. Homi. —It may be discoynted in the opinion of the Board. 

Mr. Hole.—Suppose certain figures are hopelessly at variance with the 
figures given to us by Tatas. Is it not reasonable that we should put more 
faith in the figures given by Tatas fcan in those you have given? 

Mr. Homi.—It depends on the view the Board takes. F do not suggest 
for a moment that Tatas’ figures hare to be discounted; neither do I suggest 
that my figures are to bo taken in the way in which I want them to be 
taken. 

Mr. Hole.—That is to say, you are practically giving no evidence before 
us? 

Mr. Homi. —^It may not be legal evidence. 

Mr. Kale. —^Not even substantial evidence—evidence in the real,, sense of 
the word. Evidence is something which is given VvilH authority. You Jons' 
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telf are not sure of your authority. You are waiting for a q^rtain reply tt 
come from America. Till that reply corfes' and till we are certain of tha 
authenticity of the information we are handicapped to that extent. 

Mt. Somi. —Yes. ^ 

Mr. Kale. —I think you have made a statement that the workmen at 
Jamshedpur during the last six or seven j^ars have been given only twt 
increases—10 per cent, each time. Have you not made a statement of that 
kind somewhere here? 

Mr. Komi. —Yes. That statement needs a little correction. The 10 per 
cent, increase was in 1920. I believe the average should be 15 per cent 
because so fur as my information goes it was 20 per cent, given to people 
drawing under Rs. 60, 16 per cent, for people drawing under Rs. 160 ana 
10 per cent, for people over that. So that if j’ou take the average it will 
fome to 15 per cent. 

Mr. Kale. —But your statement was that there were two general increases 
one an increase of 10 per cent, in 1913 and another increase of 10 per cent 
in 1920. Is not that your statement? 

Mr. Komi. —Yes. So far as my information goes 

Mr. Kale. —Suppose we receive another .statement from Tatas which tells 
us that it was not only an increase of 10 but 20, or 25 per cent. ? 

Mr. Komi. —That will not make much difference because the increase 
given in America was something like 300 per cent. 

Mr. Kale. —I think you have told us that Tatas’ liave thrown their labour 
to the dogs. You have made that statonient in a newspaper in Bomba,r? 

Mr. Komi. —I would like to see that first. 

Mr. Kale. —Have you not written a letter to a newspaper in Bombay ol 
this subject? Have you not said something about wages of labour? Supposs 
you have said that the workmen at Jamshedpur have been thrown to the 
dogs by Tatas’. 

Mr. Komi _It may not be in so many words: I do not know if it is the 

effect produced on the readers. 

Mr. Kale. —You cannot say what the effect produced will be. 

ilfr. Komi. —I am prepared at any time to modify my statements in thr 
light of subsequent information available. 

Mr. Kale. —^Wh.at I am tryii.g to find out is whether the Board would 
be justified in relying upon the figures you have given, and I point out to vou 
that in one or tw o of the statements you have made you are hopelessly wrong 

Mr. Komi .—There are 75 pages which the Board have to go over. 

Mr. Kale. —There may be 200 more. If I show you that one or twe 
of these statements are perfectly incorrecl, is not the Board justified ia 
putting the same interpretation on some other figures ° 

Mr. Komi. —This statement urns not written with any antagonistic view 
#ith Tata’s and not necessarily with a view to misrepresent them. 

Mr. Kale. —Do not presume that I am attributing any bad motive to 
ycu. Here is the letter* w'ritten by Mr. M. Hotiii appearing in the Kaiser-I- 
Hind of Ith November on “ Tata Iron and Steel Works—Is Dabour respon¬ 
sible for loss?—A labourite’s explanation.’^’ The statement hero is “ Sii ce 
the plant came into existence in 1911, there were known only two general 
increases in wages one 10 per cent, in 1913, on the initiative of the Agents 
themselves—we wiR give them the credit—and the second 10 per cent, in 
1020. but not until after .a regrettable loss of precious lives and much 
suffering. But then in 1920, the war haij already been won and the people 
could go to the dogs.” This is the statement that you have (made. If wo 
ha^e another Set of figures which go to show that the increases in wages 
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hare been much larger than you have given here, then what will you say 
about itf 

iWr. Homi, —I have never criticised the" Company's figures. 

Mr. Kale.—Tba point at issue is that you have given certain sets ot 
figures and if we find that thes^ figures are absolutely incorrect, giving a 
w.oug impression of Tatas’ whom you are so very anxious to help, what 
is the Board to do? How can- we proceed on the information given? 

Mr. Homi. —It is a question of comparison of the labour figures of Tatas 
with those obtained from the United States of America. 

Mr. Kale. —Here the United States does not come in. This is a mere 
statement of fact, whether the increases given were 10 per cent, or more. 
Are you sure of this fact? 

Mr. Homi. —So far as my information went. c 

Mr. Kale. —Now if you find that these figuresi are not correct, shall we 
not sav that a heavy discount has to be allowed to most of the statements- 
nat you have made? 

Mr. Homi. —Most of these were made by themselves. 

Mr. Kale. —But you have made certain statements about Tatas’ manage, 
mentl Are we not justified in allowing similar discount in the case of these? 
Several illustrations may be given where you appear to have exi^gerated 
what may be the defects in Tatas’ management. We are not concerned 
with these now. I am only concerned with the way in which you have 
given these figures. At least in one case you are hopelessly wrong. 

Mr. Homi. —If I am wrong I am prepared to modify the statement with 
reforeiice to subsequent information. So far aa Tatas' figures are concerned. 

I am sure you have all these with you. 

Mr. Kale. —In that case we must wait for months until we verify every 
statement of yours; and is this the kind of evidence that you have got to 
give before the Tariff Board, when you are yourself not sure of the- 
facts? 

Mr. Homi.—As I have said I have written for permission and until 
I get it I cannot disclose the source. In case of any errors I am prepared 
to modify them, but in so far as the vital facts are concerned I am reaily 
to take my stand. 

Mr. Kale. —What I suggest is—would it not be reasonable for you to 
take up such figures and facts as have been given by Tatas rather than 
follow .this course which is not sati.sfactory even to you, and then offer your 
criticism on them? Would it not be more helpful to the Board and Tatas 
'if you had followed this course? 

Mr. Homi. —That is a different proposition altogether. 

Mr. Kale. —I am putting that proposition to you because I find that your 
statement is not satisfactory to ypurself.' Would it not be more satisfactory, 

I ask 3 <)u? 

Mr. Homi. —I beg your pardon. • I never said that it is not satisfactory 
to myself. 

Mr. Kale. —By your admission the figures are wrong. We, as a Board, 
have to go on certain facts and figures. If it is a difference of, say, 10 
lakhs in the labour cost in the figures you give and Tatas give, then our 
conclusions will go wrong. 

Mr. Homi. —Well, you will realize my difficulties. I < was not in an 
official possession of these facts that the Tata Company are in a position to 
disclose. ^ 

Mr. Kale. —Now that the Tata Company has given you -the facts and 
figures, if you criticize them that will be more helpful. I would very much 
welcome your help as a sort of criticism: would not your help be much 
better if it were based upon such facts and figures as are published' 
already? 
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Mr. Eomi .—We are now discussiiiR Jgures that were placed before you 
before the facts and figures were made public. It is. up to the Board to 
find out how much of it is right and how much is wroni^ 

Mr, Kale. —^You are not going to help the Board? You are giving 
evidence, as you say, to help us but you aje throwing mud at other people 
and asking them to wash it ofl: if they can. 

Mr. Homi .—Throwing mud, that will be too big a thing to say. I have 
not tried to throw mud at anyone. 

Mr. Kale. —You give figures of which you are not sure and base your con¬ 
demnation on those figures. I put it to you, can you do this as a fair 
critic? 

Mr. Homi. —These figures have been at my disposal and so far is my 
• information. So far and no further. You could not expect I believe that 
any person could go further in the light of any new figures disclosed by 
Tatas and would be prepared to modify his statements. 

Mr. Kale. —In that case you leave us to form our own judgment on the 
figures you have given? 

Mr. Homi. —I have left it to them from the very beginning. 

Mr. Kale. —I should say a rather big discount has to be allowed on your 
statements, in the light of what I have said just now. 

Mr. Homi. —1 leave it to you. 

Mr. Kale. —What do you think was the reason which led the Directors of 
the Tata Iron and Steel Company not to accept your views? They are 
interested as much as you are in economy and better production? 

Mr. Homi. —It is up to tbe Directors to say. 

Mr. Kale .—You I'annot divine nhat their motives have been? 

Mr. Homi. —My inference may he wrong. , 

Mr. Kale. —In so far as the public are concerned, they would naturally 
be inclined to [)elievG that Tatas .should Invve welcomed any assistance 
such as was in your possession. If you offered it why should they not 
have accepted your help? 

Mr. Homi .—It is --'i' i.•thing which I cannot divine. 

Mr. Kate. —I sngge.st to you that they might have had the same difficul¬ 
ties that the Tariff Board have. 

Mr. Homi. —They did not even argue on this point. , 

Mr. Kale. —Because they knew perhaps that your figures and facts could 
not be trusted and accepted. 

Mr. Homi. —1 cannot say. 

Mr. Kale. —The impression that I haYe gained from what you said in 
reply to the questions asked by the President and Mr. Ginwala is that your 
statement is only a sort of incidental guidb for us in determining what the 
costs of the United States are and what the comparative costs of the Tata 
Company are and then arriving at onr own conclusion as to whether the help 
asked for by the Tata Iron and Steel Company for their industry from 
Government is justified or not. Is that correct? 

Mr. Homi. —Absolutely. 

Mr. Kale. —So that we should take that evidence for what it is worth and 
then prosecute further enquiries on the basis of the statement that you 
have made; and then if we think tiiere is something in it we might in the 
light of the stateRient examine the position of the Tata Company. That is 
how you think about it? 

Mr. Homi .—^That is right. 

Mr. Mather. —I should like to ask you one question, Mr. Homi. A lot of 
your evidence about the cost and condition in America has come apparently 
from a Coneulting Engineer in Pittsburgh. 

Mr. Homi. —^Pittsburgh aftd Chicago. 

3h2 
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Mr. Mather.‘—One Consulting Engineer whom you have referred to several 
times here. Can you tell us in what branch of Engineering that Engineer has 
specisliaed P • 

Mr. Somi. —I f.ould not make any statement. 

Mr. Mather. —^You are not prwared to answer any question on that point P 
That makes it much more difficult to attach even provisional value to his 
statement because there are very many Consulting Engineers—Consulting 
Engineers who are eminent and competent in their own line but not specially 
experienced in criticizing steel works costs. There are some who are suitable 
and some who are not, but you are not prepared to give us any kind of 
information regarding the particular Consulting Engineer? 

Mr. Homi.—^Not at present. 

President. —There are one or two questions that I should like to ask at thii 
stage. 1 should like to have information regarding your relations with the '* 
Tata Iron and Steel Company. After you left Ifieir service in November 
1919, had you communication with the Company during your stay in 
America P 

Mr. Somi. —I would like to know first how all these have any relevancy 
with reference to the statements 'i\ade, with all due respect to you, Mr 
President P 

President. —I am afraid I must take the responsibility on myself for 
the question that I have put, but it is perfectly open to you to decline to 
answer that. Well, Mr. Homi, statements have been made to us by the 
Tata Iron and Steel Company on the subject of your relation with them 
which appear to the Board to be of some importance as bearing on the 
question of the weight to be attached to your statement. 

Mr. Somi. —I have no hesitation in replying to this question but I object 
to that on point of principle. The investigation proceeds on the condition of 
the iron and steel industry, not what my relations are with the Tata 
Company or how this man or that man is related to an industry. 

President. —It may be, but still on the question of the weight which 
the Board can attach to the evidence given by you I think I am bound to 
put the question, and it rests with you whether you are ready to answer 
or not. 

Mr. Somi. —I take an objection on point of principle and for that reason 
refrain from answering it. 

Mr. Kale. —You are not prepared to answer any question bearing on your 
relations with the Tata Company P 

Mr. Somi. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginvxda. —You asked the President why he put this question. I 
think I have made it clear in my examination that it is very necessary that 
the Board should be satisfied as to the h<iiin fidrx of the authority whc 
makes these allegations in the statement and I think that the Board is 
entitled to know whether you are prejudiced in any way against this parti; 
cular industry or not. 

Mr. Somi. —I am not prejudiced in any way against the iron industry or 
the Tata Iron and Steel Company. 

Mr. Oinwala. —You say you decline to answer questions which relate to 
your relation with your former employers? 

Mr. Somi. —I object only on point of principle. While the investiga¬ 
tion proceeds on iron and steel industry, no personal relation or anything 
of that kind are involved. , 

Mr. Oinwala. —If we accept your information that will have material 
influence on our decision; therefore it is imperative on our part to see 
whether you have got any prejudice for or against the Tata Company. 

In these circumstances it is necessary for us to enquire from you whether 
yomr relations with Tatas’ were such that your mind is unprejudiced? 

Mr. Somi, —^Well, let us assume that I am the most perverted individual 
and that I am actuated by the most vindicative prejudice against the Com- 
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pluiy. Theee facts are hardly, for a Tariif dostd to judge. Personal prejudice 
or anything of that kind does not come into that. 

Mr. Qinwala .—We must satisfy ourselves on this piint before we look 
into the question. 

Mr. Homi .—I am asking you to assume* 

Mr. Qinwala- —Why should we? If we found that you were as you staled 
the most perverted of men and that your statement was prejudiced, we 
should have no hesitation in telling you that we did not attach any impor¬ 
tance to it. 

Mr. Homi. —It is for you to judge whether any sort of prejudice or 
vindictiveness or anything of that kind can crop up in a statement so far 
as the iron and steel industry is concerned. 

Mr. Qinwala. —These statements have been made to us and if we went 
into them as .you expected us to do, it would be necessary for us to examine 
the Tata people, and I am just trying to point out to you that we will not 
be able to prevent them from disclosing your relations with them. 

Mr. Homi. —They are at liberty to do so. 

Air. Qinwala. —In that case would it not be better for you when you are 
here before us to explain your position before the Board? 

Mr. Homi. —I have absolutely no objection to disclosing my relations but 
I object on point of principle. 

Mr. Qinwala. —What is that principle? 

Mr. Homi. —Investigation into the connection of a particular individual 
with any Company has absolutely no bearing on the investigation into the 
iron and steel industry. 

Mr. Qinwala. —Excuse me, your bond fi-des is a very relevant enquiry on 
the part of the Board to make. 

Mr. Homi. —I beg to differ from you. 

Mr. Qinwala. —I may point out to you, Mr. Homi, that you are pre¬ 
judicing a very good case by declining to answer and that the inference 
might be that your relations with the Tata Company are such that you 'are 
afraid to tell the Board. 

Mr. Homi. —I have nothing to add to what I have already said. I can 
make this personal statement, however, that no prejudice or any kind of 
motive has been allowed to creep into the matter of making this statement. 
In fact my bond ttdrs could have been well understood if I told you that I 
went for about a month and a half after these Directors trying to persuade 
them to give me a hearing as a Board which I failed to receive. 

Mr. Qinwala. —You say you had seen the Directors. Whom did yon 
see? 

Mr. Homi. —I don’t think it would bj right to disclose their names. I 
saw about half a dozen of them. 

Mr. Qinwala. —When did you see them? 

Mr. Homi. —From the middle of September right down to about the time 
I sent these statements to the Board. * 

Mr. Gtniwlo.—Did you ask for an interview? 

Mr. Homi. —I approached the Directors myself. In certain cases I was 
taken to the Directors by certain friends of mine who already knew these 
Directors. 

Mr. Ginioofa.*—Did you make any communication to any of them? 

Mr. Homi. —Communication was sent later on. 

Mr. Qinifola .—When was that? 

Mr. Homi. —Before I had an interview with their agent*. 

Mr. Qinwala. —^Which members of the firm? 

Mr. Komi .— Mr. Peterson and Mr. R. D. Tata. 

Mr. Qinwala. —Subsequent to th^t yon never wrote to them a letter? 
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Mr. Homi. —Yes, I had sent a sart of circular letter to those Directors 
whom I had seen. 

Mr. Ginwala. —this what you call a'circular? (Shows Mr. Homi the 
circular letter).* 

.Vr. Homi. —Yes. •’ 

Mr. Ginwla. —^What was the idea of sending this circular ? 

Mr. Homi. —After I had failed to receive an appointment or a hearing 1 
thought I would send all these suggestions to them with a view to see if 
they were interested in knowing anything about them. 

Mr. Ginwala. —You had no other motive.'' 

Mr. Hoijii. —Nothing at all. 

Mr. Ginwala. —You put 10 points before them? 

Mr. Homi. —Yes: the same points that I have^put in the statement. 

Mr. Ginwala, —And you wound up by saying “ Do they interest you? 
How would you like to laugh at competition instead of eating the humble 
pie?” What did you mean by that? 

Mr. Homi. —If they had given me a hearing I could have convinced them. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Did you not wish to obtain some sort of appointment in 
the Works? 

Mr. Homi. —Not at any time after my return from America. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Did you apply for any appointment from America? 

Mr. Homi. —I think it was in 1921. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Whilst you were in America? 

Mr. Homi. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —What sort of appointment did you ask tor? 

Mr. Homi. —On the coke ovens. 

Mr. GInuola .—Who is in charge of the coke works? 

Mr. Homi.--Mr. Gupta. The new coke ovens were just coming into 
the works. 

Mr. Ginwala —Your idea was to supersede Mr. Gupta? 

Mr. Homi.- -Nut in the slightest degree. He was in charge of the old 
coke ovens and thee was a propfisal of getting a man for the new coke ovens 
and I caim tj know of that while in America. At that time T made my 
proposal but never heard further from them. In fact I would not have made 
that request, if 1 may be permitted to strike a personal note, but it was in 
response to a request from my father. 

Mr. litmcn?'!.—Did you ask for a, stipend while you were in America? 

Mr. Homi. —Karlier in 1921 1 asked for a scholarship from them. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Then after yoUr return from America you did not see 
anybody at Jamshedpur? 

Mr. Homi. —I saw the General Manager but merely as a personal affair, 
not in connection with any appointment at all. 

Mr. Ginwala.—Dili you tell the General Manager that you had these 
figures ? 

Mr. Homi. —No. ' 

Mr. Ginwala. —Is not the Works Manager the perso'h who is most 
interested P 

Mr. Homi. —Ordinarily he is so. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Can you suggest any reason why yon did not approach 
that person? 

Mr. Homi, —My impression was that the Manager is not interested at 
all in outside suggestions. I had known that from my 6 years’ experience in 
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the plant and I thought it was no use letting him have all these facts whKb 
would have gone to the Manager in the ordinary normal course. 

Mr, Ginwala. —Would it not have been just as well to»tell him what you 
have said here? 

Mr. Homi. —That might be, but I was not out for a job at all. 1 ' 
thought it would interest the Directors more than the Manager, so I did not 
tell anything to him. 

Mr. Ginwala. —You had an interview with the Directors and you had these 
papers with you. Did you hand them a copy? 

Mr. Homi. —I had these figures with me only when I had an appointment 
with the agents. To every Director whom 1 had seen 1 had shown these 
various charts which were easy to grasp. 

Mr. Ginwala. —When you had an interview with the Directors and the 
agents, did you show them these figures in the document that you have 
•sent us? 

Mr. llorni. —No, sir, because this document was not prepared then. 

Ur. Ginwala. —It was only when they refused to consider those figures? 

Mr. Homi. —Yes, then this document was made out. 

Mr. Ginwala. —After you made out this document you did not see 
them? 

Mr. Homi. —No. A friend of mine took me to one of the Directors, bui 
that was only a personal matter. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Didn’t you tell them that if they did not li.sten to what 
you were going to tell them, yori would send them to the Tariff Board? 

Mr. Homi. —No. 

.1/r. Ginwala. —Did you put your case in this form before them—T mean 
these 10 points that you have got? You had them with you at the time 
when you saw the Directors; did you not refer them to these points ? 

Mr. Homi. —^Yes I did. They thought the figures were ridiculously 
high. 

Mr. Ginwala. —They told you that? 

Mr. Homi. —Yes, at least one of them. 

Mr. Ginwala. —They told you that the figures were ridiculous? 

Mr. Homi. —They said that they were very willing to accept any kind of 
suggestions that would save even Rs. 60 lakhs but that these figures were 
ridiculously high without even going into the matter. 

Mr. Ginwala. —What is the amount you proposed to save? If everything 
took place as you suggested there would be a saving of about 2 crores of 
rupees ? 

Mr. Homi. —^The savings in the individual items would constitute a 
certain amount of saving in the cost of production and it is the cost of 
production that has to be taken into consideration. 

Mr. Ginwala. —I see. What was your idea when the Directors did not 
want to listen to you? They did not want Ho do anything for you. You 
had no particular interest in this; what was it then that influenced you to 
make these suggestions to the Directors? 

Mr. Homi. —The point that urged me to send this representation to the 
Tariff Board was. 

Mr. Ginioafo.—Leave alone the Board for the moment. Why were you 
so persistent in enlightening the Directors even when they did not show 
*ny interest? • 

* Mr. HoitR .—Because I thought the Tata Iron and Steel Company was no 
more a private corporation but affected the destinies of the whole country— 
the industrial development of India—and as such I thought it to be a duty 
of every tfight-mind^ Indian to give them as much help as was in hfs 
power. 
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Mr. Ginwala. —When you were at Tatae’ were you all right right with, 
your superior officers? '• 

Mr. Homi. —I helieve so. 

Mr. Ginwala. —They formed a good opinion of you according to your 
idea? 

Mr. Homi. —Absolutely, not only according to my own but theirs too. 
That will be shown by the number of increases that were given to me while- 
I was there. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Did they give you increases? 

Mr. Homi. —^Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —On what pay did you start? 

Mr. Homi. —I started on Rs. 160 and rose to Rs. 300. 

Mr. Ginwala. —After how long? " 

Mr. Homi. —Five years. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Do you consider that a heavy increase? 

Mr. Homi. —During that time three increases were cut off. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Is this the only thing to show that they thought well of 
your work? 

Mr. Homi. —The increases granted by the immediate bosses were often not 
aocepted or partly accepted by the Manager. Here was a procedure in 
which the man who is actually on the spot to judge of the whole affair 
is superseded in that respect by the higher management. This is a very 
unusual procedure. 

Mr. Ginwala. —How often were you superseded? 

Mr. Homi. —About three or four times I think. Three different superin¬ 
tendents had given me increases which had been cut off by the local 
management. 

Mr. Ginwala.—Did you appeal against the management. 

Mr. Homi. —No, because there was no hope from it. 

Mr. Ginvnht .—Can you .suggest any reason why the higher management 
took that view? 

Mr. Homi. —I refrain from giving any opinion though I know the reason. 
It would be of no use to the Board or any one else. 

Mr. .Ginwala. —May I take it that since your return from America you 
never intended to obtain any appointment in the Jamshedpur workshops? 

Mr. Homi. —Absolutely not. 

Mr. Ginwala .—Did you try to influence the management in any way? 

Mr. Homi.. —No. 

President. —Am I correct in understanding that you did not think of 
approaching the Tariff Board until you had been to the Directors and they 
refused to hear? 

Mr. Homi.—Yea, sir, not until I had first seen the Directors. 

President. —When did you see the Directors? 

Mr. Homi. —Somewhere about the middle of September. 

President. —Can you give us the date definitely at all? 

Mr. Homi. —No. 

P»'e.>idenf.—You think it was about the middle of September? 

Mr. Homi. —came here on the 18th September. 

President. —Did you see the Ditectors the next day, the day after or 
what? 

Mr. Homi.—No, after about a week. 

President.—It was not until then, after they had refused to hear you. 
that you thought of approaching the Tariff Board? 

Mr. Homi. —^Yes. 
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Prt$ideni .—Did you sea the Directors' the next day or whatf 
Mr, Eomi .—^After about a week. 

President.—It was not until after they had refund to see you that 
you thought of approaching the Tariff Board. 

Mr. Eomi .—That is right. * 

President.—I inrite your attention to the date Of this letter. (Hands 
Mr. Homi a letter). 


To 

The Secretary, 

Tariff Board, Calcutta. 


Bombay, September 16tli, 1923. 


Deak Sir, 

I shall be obliged if you will let me know what is the latest date the Com¬ 
mission is piepared to accept evidence for and against Protection Steel 
Industry, as 1 liave a great mind to appear iiefore your Board oppo-ing 
such protection and have some of tlie most vital statistics, botli from Home 
and from America, to sustain my contentions. 

Tt is however, improbaiile that my statement will be ready for .snt)mission 
before the end of this month and sliall be ready and glad to lie examined 
orally to further elucidate niy arguments, in the first week of October. 

If your Board will grant me the necessary time, I am sure the Board 
a.s well as the public will have some startling and very convincing materials, 
whereon to base definitively a considered judgment. 

Trusting to hear from you at an earlv date and thanking you in advance. 

Yours truly, 

M. HOMI, 

C/o Mb. S. N. DALAL, 
Khamhatia Lane, 
Bombay, Kheiwndi. 

Mr. Eomi. —This letter has no bearing on that. From the papers, I 
understood that the latest date for hearing evidence, I mean for receiving 
communications, was about the loth September. That comniu1iic|Ue was 
issued in the Calcutta papers. I was afraid lest it might have been too late. 
It did not necessarily indicate any idea whether the representation would 
be sent or not. 

Prejidenf.—That was merely to reserve your right to send in a represen¬ 
tation ? , 

Mr. Eomi. —^Yes. 

President. —Supposing the Directors of the Company had agreed to hear 
you and had started an investigation into the accuracy of your statement, 
I mean an investigation at Jamshedpur, ^uld you have sent a representa¬ 
tion to the Tariff Board P 

Mr. Eomi. —No. , 

President. —Even if the Tata Company had continued to proceed with 
their application for protection? 

Mr. Eomi. —I do not really grasp the point. 

President. —That is to say, as long as the Directors investigated your 
ita^mentj you would be quite prepA-ed to allow the Tariff Board to go on 
their way*without the advantage of the information you had, so that protec¬ 
tion might have been granted although you were convinced that it waa 
unnecessary. • 

Mr.* Eomi. —^I am r protjectionist out and out. May I be permitted to> 
make a statement? • 
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President.—Bat tiie point la thii^ You conajjw 
iike efficient management at Jamshedpar and that 
unnecessary ? 

,Vr. Homi. —Yee.t 



President—If the Directors bad started an inrestigation on the basis of 
,rcur statement, you would not hive approached the Tariff Board on the 
subject? 

Mr. Somi.—The Board of Directors had enough eridence to start investi¬ 
gating, but did they? 

President .—Why should the action or inaction of the Directors affect 
your coming or not coming to the Tariff Board? 

Afr. Homi .—Because the point is this; if no action was taken by any 
party, in my opinion, the industry was standing a chance of being, you 
might say, doomed. 

President .—What I am putting to you is that the Directors would he 
investigating your statement and simultaneously proceeding with their appU> 
cation for protection. 

Afr. Homi .—It would have been for the Directors to justify their position 
then. 


President .—You think that that is a sufficient justification for refraining 
from coming to the Tariff Board simply because the Directors were following 
up the line of enquiry you were suggesting? 

Mr. Homi .—^My whole motive is to put the whole industry on a stable 
basis. It does not mutter v.lio puts it. If the Company did it of their own 
accord, it was well and good. 

President. —What I am putting to you is that the Company might inve.-i- 
tigate but that they might go on with their application for protection. 

Mr. Homi .—It is, as I said, for the Company to justify their position 
in the matter. 

President .—If they had investigated your assertions, you would have felt 
that it was not foC you to interfere? 

Mr. Homi .—^That is my personal opinion. 

President .—At this stage, before proceeding further with your examina¬ 
tion, I think that the Board would desire to discuss privately the position 
which has arisen in consequence of the answers given on one or two points 
on which mutual consultation is desirable. Probably we shall be able to let 
you know'in 10 or 16 minutes what the decision of the Board is whether the 
examination is to go on to-day or to-morrow. 


{The Hoard then adjourned lor 15 minutes.) 

President .—I should like to say, Mr. Homi, that the Board had con¬ 
siderable difficulty in coming to a oonclusion as to the way in which they 
-ought to view the written statement .that you have tendered. I won’t enter 
into details just now. They feel that irtasmuch as the decision they come to 
in this case may to a large extent affect their decision in similar cases in 
future, it is a matter which ougbf.. to be very carefully, considered before they 
decide what is the best thing to do. The Board have therefore made up 
their minds that no decision shall be intimated this afternoon. They will 
consider the matter further and if ybu will be good enough io be present 
to-morrow morning at 11 o’clock, the decision of the Board as to the pro¬ 
cedure will then be announced. I would like to explain Iffiat until the 
Board have come to a decision on the point as to the way in which' the 
-written statement is to be treated, it is impossible for them to give pub¬ 
licity to it. For that reason it is not possible to issue to the representatives 
-of we press to-night copies of the written statement. Whether they will 
be issued to-morrow will depend upon the decision at which the Board arrive. 
I am sorry to leave the matter in suspense, but the Board are strongly of 
-opinion ^t the question is impoitaat and that it should be fully 
-considered. ' - 
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Oral evidence of Mr. M. HOMI, recorded at Bombajr 

on Saturday the 17th November 1923. 

• 

President.— Homi, the Tariff Bov<i have carefully considered how 
iihey should deal with the written statement, you have submitted. That state¬ 
ment contains many figures relating to the operations of the Tata Iron and 
Steel Company, which were evidently obtained from copies of the complete 
cost and practice charts of the Company from 1912 onwards. These docu 
ments are in your possession although the Company treats them as confiden 
tial, and you have declined to inform the Board from what source you 
obtained them. The only inference the Board can draw is that you obtained 
them from servants of the Company \vh(^e duty it was to withhold the 
information. 

The Board feel that it would be contrary to the public interest, if they werw 
to accept as evidence and give publicity to information apparently obtained 
by methods open to the strongest objection. They must, therefore, decline 
at this stage to bring the written statement as it stands upon the record Ot 
to proceed further with your examination upon that basis. At the same time 
they recognize that there are a number of paragraphs in the written state 
merit which are not open to objection on the ground stated. They have 
decided to limit their oral examination to these portions of the statement 
and they will resume the examination for this purpose at 3 p.m., on 
Monday the 19th November if the date and hour are convenient to you. 

The portions of the written statement which it will be^ necessary tu 
exclude deal with many (|uGfitions which have already received and will 
continue to receive the attention of the Board. It is their duty to acquaint 
themselves to the best of their ability with all the relevant facts. But they 
cannot take as the basis of their investigation information irregularly obtained. 
To do so would be to acquiesce in methods of which the Board emphatically 
disapprove. 

Tlie Board will of course ask the Tata Iron and Steel Company for all 
information that appears to them necessary for the purposes of their enquiry 
and the Company have at all times expressed their willingness to give ail 
the information that might be asked for. 

Mr. J/omi.—Gentlemen of the Tariff Board, may I be permitte4 to say a 
few words in explanation of my position and the stand I have taken up. I 
hope tlie Board will bo good enough to accede to my request. 

1 have nothing to say one way or ^the other about the decision of the 
Board. I make no comments on the expediency or otherwise of the said 
decision. It is entirely within the conypetence of the Board to arrive at 
any solution it cares to. But I want an opportunity to clear up my stand 

It is to be extremely regretted that the Tata Iron and Steel Company 
should have taken upon itself to drag personalities into a question that is 
discussed and should be' thrashed out solely on its merits. The pleasanteess 
or otherwise of my relations with either the Bombay Office or the Manage¬ 
ment at Jamshedpur, the scale of my salary or the importance or otherwise 
of my work at*the plant, I beg te submit, has nothing whatever to do with 
an enquiry that is started by the Government of India into the Iron and 
Steel industry fh the country. 

At the risk of repetition and to take an extreme case, granted for a 
moment I^ was the most perverse 5f individuals, guided by the rankest 
motives both mercenary and vindictive, and the most inveterate prejudice 
against the Company, I put it to the Board—which is not a judieial tribunal 
that can be swayed one way the other in its decision by the qu6Bti<m of 
motives*—I say, I put it to the Board whether that in any way affecte the 
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inreetigatton aa to why the Tata iVou and Steel Company is not making 
money as I declare it ought to. The subject of motive does not answer 
my contention ae tp wliy twentv to hventy-five thousmd men are employed 
where half would ordinarily suSee; It does not offer any explanation why 
their production is going down wi^ an increase in facilities for an increased 
tonnage: It makes no refutation of my statement that they have an extre¬ 
mely poor manufacturing practice, that they have practically no business¬ 
like organisation, that they have a top-heavy and extravagant management. 
On the contraiy, a great and noted firm like the Tata Iron and Steel 
Company like a good lawyer with a rotten case, stoops down to the petty 
question of personalities. I may be a humble individual compared to the 
great firm of the Tatas, but sincerity is not necessarily their monopoly. 
This step therefore is to be extremely regretted. Whenever a question of 
its kind has cropped up when some one has raised his voice on the score, 
the Company has tried to run away with the topie by bespattering mud all 
round. 

While yesterday registering my protest on the grounds of principle against 
the Board being converted consciously or unconsciously into holding a sort 
of brief on behalf of the Company oh this line of argument, I clearly made 
it understood that I had nothing to conceal or be afraid of. My motives 
could not, under any circumstances, be anything but fair and square as is 
evidenced by almost a month of my fruitless chase after half a dozen 
Directors to give me a hearing, on the point, as a Board. I was after no 
consideration for I politely declined the suggestion of one of them to use 
his good offices in that diredion. I had no axe to grind whatever, I was 
ready and willing to give them any and all the information at my disposal 
which I am satisfied is authentic, even to the extent of divulging to them 
the sources together with other confidential reports for which I have the 
express permission of the parties concerned so far as the matter was taken 
up with the Directors only. The question of reference to the Tariff Board 
never arose because I had no definite information about its e.stahlishment prior 
to my departure from the States. 

However willing I may be to help the Board in its works—mv represents, 
tion was forwarded with that express intention—it will readily recognise, 
I had no such permission to divulge the sources to the Board in fairness to 
all parties, unless and until I got their consent, pending the receipt of 
which there was nothing else to do but to decline and merely assert their 
iona fide>. Besides my statement has not been put forward, so much with 
the object of influencing the decision of the Board, one way or other as to 
furnish the basis for an investigation, which 1 maintain to the last, is 
absolutely essential and the least, to my mind, that could be done under tho 
circumstancM. 

The reason is obvious. The Tata Iron and Steel Company is the only 
concern that makes steel products in the country and there is very little 
knowledge or information obtainable in the land regarding manufacturing 
practice and procedure. One is apt to take it for granted that the Tata 
practice ia the “ultima thule" in that respect. For that reason, any 
information on that point en\anating from countries well established in 
such industriee, it would seem, should be very welcome, more so, since a 
commercial firm like the Tata Iron and Steel Company has made incursions 
into the realm of politics and seeksu to bind down 320 million people to a 
policy based on its own presentation of facts. Their disinclinaTien to furnish 
the Board with detailed practice figures of various departfpents is conse¬ 
quently highly significant. 

The amount of different ingredients needed in iron and steel manufacture 
is a matter of mathematical calculation and more or lees a mechanical 
operation, quite unlike the atmosphere of deep mystery that is ordinarily 
created round about Jamshedpur. Thai curtain I have tried to lift in the 
interests of the industry which means both jn the interest of the Tata Iron 
and Steel Company and the country. My efforts shall be oontiaued tUl 
that object has been attamed. ' 
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I thank you. 

Prttidfnt .—May we eipeot to see you on Monday afternoon? 

Mr. Hcmi .—If you will permit me, I shall communicate my decision on 
Monday morning. 

Pretidtni .—It entirely rests with you of course. If you are unable to tell 
us now, you will no doubt let us know on Monday morning. 

Mr. Homi .—I will. 


Oral evidence of Mr. M. HOMI, recorded at Bombay 
on Monday the 19th November 1923. 

President.—Mr. Homi, your note deals with a good many questions which 
are of a technical nature dealing with processes in the maiiufa-turo of iron 
and steel and the most convenient procedure will be that Mr .Vlather, our 
Technical Advisor, should in the first instance examine you with regard to 
those points and the members of the Board themselves will wait until that 
is finished before putting any questions to you. 

Mr. Homi .—A word from me before the examination is resumed, .\fter 
mature consideration and weighing in carefully the alternatives before .ore 
concerning my written statement, of presenting it to the Board as ' Take it 
or leave it ’ or permitting myself to be examined piecemeal on the para¬ 
graphs on which the Board desires elucidation, 1 have decidco to choose 
the latter and am appearing to-day for the purpose declared, of helping 
in the labours of the Board. It should, however, bo made clear that rny 
presence does not in any way indicate any agreement from me with the 
opinion tlie Board formed on Saturday last nor qf any subscription to its 
attitude towards the question of the publication of Tata’s costs. .4s I pointed 
out on the first day, Tata’s costs and figures are confidential only in name 
or in their estimation alone, for they are well known in various parts of 
America and but too well known in some eastern sections of our own 
peninsula. In certain instances my emphatic opinion is the information has 
not been divulged out of any disinterested motives by resiionsible servants 
of the Company but this much I may be permitted to atld regarding my 
sources, that nothing but the best of intentions and the most patriotic of 
motives have been the guiding stars. But for that, I would have i'eun 
extremely reluctant to disclose them. Out of deference to the Board’s deci.sion 
I .sliiill confine myself to topics where fata’s rupees, annas and pies do not 
jingle. . 

President.—All that I wish to say ajiout that is that the decision of the 
Itoard is the dexiieion of the Board. I am quite willing that you should, as 
you have done in the paper, make your position clear, but the matter ends 
here. You have said what you had'to say‘and the Board have given their 
decision. Mr. Mather will now proceed with his examination. 

Mr. Mather.—In paragraph 10 you say “ The Company know well it 
did not make much on rail's—at least *on the bigger ones—it had four solid 
years of experience both of manufacture and of market and yet in 1920-21, 
two years agop it goes all the way to Simla and arranges for a six years 
contract for an increased tonnage of rails and to crown all at a fixed price 
when all their experience would havj pointed out to them the unwisdom 
.of it all.’.’. That is not in accordance with my information. The Kailway 
contracts were arranged at an earlier period and I think it i^ important 
that that should be realized, because the date on which the contract was 
made very materially influences the opinion of the parties to the contract 
as to thfe.prohable price. 
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Mt. Homi. —Thank you very muo|ji. 

Mt. Mather. —^Lower down in the same paragraph you say “ with all the 
express knowledge at their command they" curtailed their output of atruo- 
turals that yielded “them a better return in favour of rails on which they 
made practically nothing.’’ We are aware of course that the Tata Company 
had made definite contracts to sup^y certain quantities of rails to the Bailway 
Companies. They had, so far as I am aware, no such far-reaching contracts 
in regard to the supply of structural steel. After these coi^racts had been 
made the price of rails went against them and the manutact\jre of rails was 
not profitable for a time, was less profitable than the manufacture of 
structural steel. Do you suggest that simply because the manufacture of 
rails was less profitable than structural steel the Tata Company would have 
been justified in curtailing the manufacture of raih? Is it not rather to 
their credit that they endeavoured to make the contract deliveries even 
when the price proved unfavoural lc ? „ 

Mt. Hr,mi. —It all depends upon the business line that they had taken. 
I don’t say that they should have gone against the contract. 

Mr. Mather. —I think the attitude of the Railway Board and other railway 
companies is that the Tata Company have done what they could to carry 
out their contracts. 

Mt. Homi. —I am afraid in my opinion these contracts were rather rash. 

Mr. Mather. —After having made the contracts, do you think that Tata's 
ought to have curtailed their output of rails? 

Mr. Homi. —1 admire their loyalty in this respect. 

Mr, Mather. —That being so, I don’t think it quite represents the position 
to say that they curtailed their output of structural steel. 

Mr. Homi. —The natural inference is that, if they go in for more rails, it 
would curtail the manufacture of structural steel to that proportion. 

Mr. Matiher. —In paragraph 11 you come to the question of the advisability 
of making these contracts. These contracts were made with the railways for 
a long period at a fixed price. It may be questionable whether that was a 
sound policy. But at any rate there is this to be borne in mind that the rail¬ 
ways had, previous to these contracts for the supply of rails, contracted to 
supply transport for a still longer period at a fixed price, and the railways 
themselves were adhering to that. It follows that there is a precedent, in the 
case of the railways, for having a definite price fixed for a considerable 
period. 

Mr. Homi .—Yes. 

Mr. Mather. —Then you suggest further on in this paragraph that the 
method of business of the United States Steel Corporation is a reasonable 
thing for the Tata Company to aim’ at. Do you think that the condition^ 
of the steel industry in the United States and particularly the Steel Corpo¬ 
ration with regard to that industry are in any way comparable with the 
conditions in this country? 

Mr. Homi. —It is not so much a question of comparison of the local 
conditions as the question of copiparing business methods. Long term con¬ 
tracts bind the parties to supply material at a firsed price which may not 
turn out to be favourable. It might turn out, as it did in the case of 

Tata’s, that all cost of production nqight go up and they stand to lose on 

that. 

Mr. Mather. —It might happen the other way about? 

Mr. Homi. —Quite right. 

Mr. Mather. —My point is this. Th^e United States Steel Corporation can 
settle its method of doing business practically without any fear of competi¬ 
tion from other countries. It is generally recognized that as regards internal 

competitors the Steel Corporation has an advantage in the cost of produc¬ 

tion. The consequence is that the United States Steel Corporation is practi- 
caliy in a position to adopt whatever method of doing business suits Jt best. 
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Hr, Hrttni.—^Nofc so much as it suits 'best, but because it has a grasp 
of the situation right on the ijpot and a control over the cost of production, 
and the prices are only fixed for a quarter though the orders may be 
taken for a longer period. • 

Mr, Mather. —I think 1 am substantia^Jy correct in inakiug a generaliza¬ 
tion that the Steel Corporation is in a position to adopt any method which 
suits it best. It exercises it with considerable wisdom I Iiave no doubt, 
but no Indian steel company in the past at any rate has been in that position. 
They had to face the prospect of considerable foreign competition. 

Mr. Homi. —Yes. 

Mr. Mather. —In paragraph 13 you give us the production figuree for open 
hearth, blooms and finished goods, year to year. I take it (hat the year 
which you mention as 1916 is 1916-17? 

Mr. Homi. —1 tfK>k tlie standard 1917 figures. 

Mr. Mather. —That 1 take it is Tata’s year 1917-16? 

Mr. Homi. —Yes. 

Mr. Mather. —.4nd similarly throughout? 

Mr. Homi. —Yes. 

Mr. Mather. —Tlien you show for 1918 a considerable drop in production, 
but you ought to have allowed for the fact that tlie Tata Company’s ofiicial 
year 1918 was only 9 months and therefore there was no real drop. 

Mr. Homi. — We can on)it that figure for comparison. 

Mr. Mather. —The year 1019 was a year in which there was a strike. 

Mr. H-,mi. —It was in 1920. ^ 

Mr. Mather. —That was the year 1919-20. The strike began in February 
and lasted for 21 days. That again affects the output—so that there again 
the figures for that year are considerably affected by the strike which com¬ 
pletely stopped all production. Again in 1920 there were two strikes, first 
in the gas producer plant and later on in the open hearth which again 
affected the ou^mt for that year. Similarly in 1922 there was a strike 
which lasted for about ,'i weeks and inevitably affecteil the production for a 
considerably longer period. 

Mr. Homi .—Yes, but in 1920 they had 7 furnaces running. 

Mr. Mather. —Certainly, except when the strikes ivere on. 

Mr. Homi. —There was one more furnace in operation as compared to .7 
furnaces average in 1917. 

Mr. Mather .—I'o you mean month by month the average of furnaces 
making steel was 5? . ' 

Mr. Homi. —Not month by month; average for the whole .year. 

Mr. Mather .—In paragraph 16 where you begin to discuss the cost of 
raw materials you observe ‘ few concorhs enjoyed the unique position of a 
stability of and control over the prices of these raw materials as Tata’s did 
and are doing.” I cannot sec that the Tat* Company have any very special 
advantage in that respect. You have been in the United State's of America 
Have you not found there that it is a regular thing for a large iron and 
steel concern to have control over its own coal, iron ere and limestone? 

Mr. Homi .—But not over transport facilities. 

Mr. Mathem —What control have Tata’s got here? 

Mr. Homi .—They have long term contracts lor freight and the companiet 
in the States do not at all have any advantage in that. 

Mr. Mather. —I referred to that as being a possible off-set to the long 
contracts which Tata’s gave to the railways. 

Mr. Qinwala. —Po not the Steel companies have their own railways? 

Mr. Homi. —Onlv for *ihort distances. 



Ml, Mather.-jYon don’t diaiw tbit Tata’s are in any aoigite posit/ou 
as regards anj’tiiiiig but transport? r 

Mr. jffomi.—Transport and the price of the iron ore. 

Mr. Mather.—In, what way have they greater control over the price of 
their ore than other companies in other countries which own their own iron 
ores? ( 

Mr. Homi. —Very many companies get their supplies from different 
Syndicates. 

Mr. Mather. —In most cases they are large shareholders. 

.1/r, Homi. —That may be, but not necessarily.* 

Mr. Mather. —Of course that is so. In England and on the Continent 
where I know the works well, it is a common thing for concerns manufactur¬ 
ing the kind of steel that Tata’s do to control their own iron ore, coal and 
limestone I think that it is exaggerating the position very considerably to 
refer to Tata’s as being in an unique position in that respect. I think that 
it is almost the regular practice. 

Mr. Homk —I still cling to my opinion. 

Mr. ^[ather. —Lower down you say “The only fluctuating factor in these 
items was that of labour and even then it was not so uncertain or varying— 
there was a 10 per cent, increase in 1916 and an additional 10 per cent, in 
1920.” 

Mr. Homi. —I have to change the “ 10 per cent, in 1920.” There was a 
general increase of 20 per cent, in March 1920 and later on in June certain 
concessions were given which amounted in the case of common labour to 
aliout 7 per cent, addition, being in the form of two days’ additional pay 
for four weeks’ continuous work, 

.Hr. Mather. —We will take it then that you have modified it. But the 
question still remains whether you think that the labour cost would be the 
only fluctuating factor in the cost of raising ore. 

Mr. Homi. —A very great one. 

Mr. Mather.— In the next few lines yon rather assume the cost of ore 
should increase by the same percentage as the cost of labour, neither more 
nor less. You quote the same figures. Do you modify these figures in the 
same way.® If the cost of labour has risen by 10 per cent, it would only 
mean 10 per cent, on the cost of the ore. There are other items in the 
cost of the ore. Do you take "it that the other items have not changed 
to any important extent? 

.1/r. Homi. —I do not know whether I would be permitted to take advan¬ 
tage of the next paragraph—paragraph 17. 

Pre.mient. —I am afraid that paragraph 17 is not before the Board. 

Mr. Homi. —But it answers the question put by Mr. Mather. 

President. —The only way in which you can deal with it is to tell 
Mr. Mather what you have to say. • 

Mr. Homi. —I have said in this paragraph that labour costs need not be 
the only factor. There may have been considerable rise in the cost of 
mining operations. 

Mr. Mather. —That is what i am getting at. It is not a sound method 
to arrive at the percentage increase m the total cost from the percentage 
increase in labour. 

Mr. Homi. —My proposition was that the increase in lubour costs and 
increases in mining operations could not have amounted to such proportion 
as to induce that much increase in the cost of their final protluct. 

Mr. Mather. —In paragraph 18, you tell us that Tata’s bought and con¬ 
tracted for coal. You mention first ot all Tata’s own coal reserves and then 
say “ Tatas bought and contracted for coal in the market in order to'pro- 
tect themselves in what manner I cannot conceive.” You don’t appear to 
consider this as a sound method. Supposing the coal reserves which Tala’s 
required were not fully developed to tbeir maximum output, (you would 
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probably agree that it would take a considersfile time to develop these (»al- 
ields) don’t you think it reasonable tnat Tata’s should have entered into 
contracts for coal until such time as the coal properties were developed? 

Mr. Homi. —The General Manager in his evidence^id that about 60 
per cent, of coal was being bought in the open market, so far as I remem¬ 
ber the figures. I understand that theee coal mines were bought about 
1916-17. There were about sis or seven long years to develop these proper¬ 
ties. I may be a little bit more exacting, but my opinion is that there was 
enough time during which these fields could have been developed to meet 
the full demands of the whole works. 

Mr. Mather. —That of course is a matter of opinion. It is a matter for 
coal experts. We have been trying to get the opinion of people connected 
with the coal indu.strv in order to clear up this particular point, but at 
any rate you don’t want the Board to object fundamentally to the principle 
of contracting for coal in the open market in such circumstances? 

.Mr. Ilomi .—If Tata’s sold their coal in the open market, I would like 
to know how these buyers got their wagons when Tata’s themselves could 
not. 

Mr. Mather. —That is a matter for the Wagon Controller. Then you refer 
to the selling price in the open market. It is always possible—I do not 
know whether it has not occurred to you—that some coat that was raised 
might not be of the particular quality that Tata’s would require. In one 
mine coal may vary from seam to seam. 

Mr. TIomi .—It can under any circumstances be used ns steam coal. 

Mr. Mather. —It can, but it may not be always advisable to do so. 

Mr. Ilomi .—I do not know about that. 

Mr. Mather. —Then in paragraph 19 in discussing Tata’s coal reserves, 
and the period for which the reserves will be auffleient, you take a million 
tons consumption a year with the Greater Extensions running at full swing, 
but later on in para. 35 you say that when the Greater Extensions are in 
full swing, the coal requirements might reach 1,400,000 tons a year. 

.Ml. Ilumi .—Even if it were 2 million tons, they would last 400 years 
wiiich would be ipiitc a lone span of life. 

Mr. Math cr. —It would not look so startling as your figure S88, would it? 
Then in para. 20, you say that “ Messrs. Kilburn & Co. took charge of the 
Tisco Collieries because they could not be run cheaply if we give credence 
to rumonis.” You will understand that it is not the function of the Board 
to give credence to i-umours. They will require evidence before^they can 
attach any importance to the statement. 

Mr. Ilomi. —I cannot state more than what I have said. Y’ou can take 
it for what it is worth. 

Mr. Mather. —Further down in paragraph 20 you say “what is more to 
the point, the quality of coal coming to the works has decidedly become 
poorer from 10 pei' cent, to 12 per ceivt. ash in the better grades of coal, 
then to 18 per cent, to 20 per cent. now.in the same grades.” Do you think 
that rhero is a worse deterioration in the quality of coal than has occurred 
generally throughout the coal industry in India? 

Mr. Ilomi .—It is answered in the next line—“ Certainly Indian coai 
could not have deteriorated that much and not that quick.” 

Mr. Mather. —^You say that it couW not have deteriorated. Suppose it 
did? 

Mr. Homi.-j-I would be surprised. 

Mr. Mather. —All the evidence we have is to the effect that it did. The 
quality of Indian coal did deteriorate and this deterioration was not peculiar 
to Tata’s. The railways had trouble fwid all the other big users had trouble. 
The coal companies themselves admit that the quality of coal went down. 

Mr. Homi. —Do you think that the same seams yielded a worse quality? 

Mr. Mather. —Because of the ^fficulties of labour and wagon suppi|' 
it was itapossible to do proper screening and picking. 
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Mr. Homi.-rThen it is Aot a defect in the coal itself; it is a sort ot 
outside physical defect. ' ' 

Mr. Mather.—We are not discussing, the coal as it lies in the seam. 
The question we /»re discussing here is the quality of coal as it Teaches- 
consumers. 

JIfr. Eomi .—My point was that there had been deterioration. It meant 
not in the fundamental quality of the seam and hence could have been- 
averted by replacing with better grades. 

Mr. Mather. —^The fundamental quality could not be changed. The only 
thing that matters is the quality of the coal as it reaches the works and not 
as it lies under-ground. The point I want to make is that it was almost 
impossible to maintain the standard. Practically all large consumers of 
coal haye-'complained ineffectually on that subject. The evidence from the 
coal industry suggests that Tata’s could not have been expected to have 
avoided a serious deterioration. , 

Mr. Eomi. —I should have been glad to have been the exception, if by 
personal efforts or any other means it could have been averted. 

Mr. Mather. —The quality is improving again now. There was a con¬ 
siderable period in which—it is the unanimous opinion of the coal industry— 
the coal as delivered was poor in quality and at that time they could not 
have avoided it. To that extent Tata’s appear to be in much the same 
position as other people. That of course rather covers your sentence at the 
end of para. 20 in which you say “ The situation, though complex, is an apt 
subject for investigation—complete and serious—for the solution ought to be 
plain as it is simple.” I am afraid that it has been neither plain nor simple 
for the collieries in Bengal and in Bihar and Oriasa. It has been worrying 
them very seriously. 

At the beginning of para. 22 you .say that Tata’s enjoy a greater control 
than any other concern in the world in the matter of supply and price of 
raw materials. This is a view which I cannot accept and I repeat that 
control over ores and other things is normal with big steel works and not 
exceptional. 

In paragraph 2.5 again you have a reference to the curtailment of struc¬ 
tural output. I have already dealt with this point. 

In paragraph 26 you say “ After the slump of 1921, which affected the 
world production and world ooi4sumj)tion of steel, but which did not hit India 
nor the Tata’s to any such extent.” I think that it hit Tata’s to the same 
extent qt any rate in the extremely important matter of price. The price 
of steel went down almost as rapidly here as it did in other countries. 

Mr. Eomi. —The point was whether there was a drop in demand or in 
consumption. I have not referred to the price. The reference is about the 
stoppage of demand. 

Mr. Mather. —You are referring to the necessity of some works closing 
down. To that extent, owing partly to their contracts, Tata’s were in a 
better position. 

Mr. Eomi .—In America, at that time there was absolutely no demand 
from railways and so the works had to be shut down. 

Mr. Mather. —From paragraph 28 onwards you begin to discuss the rela¬ 
tive value of ore mines or ore concessions and you seem to think that Tata’s 
have altogether an overwhelming advantage in the quality of their ore. You 
refer particularly as regards the British ores to the Frodingham Iron and 
Steel Company which had to remove 60 feet of cover to open a bed of ore 
24 feet thick assaying only 22-66 per cent. iron. You have never been to 
the Frodingham Works, have you? 

(• 

Mr, Hoffit.—No. , 

Mr. Mather .—^I was there last summer and I took the opportunity ot 
learning how that lean ore was used. That ore contains a large percentage 
sf linee. 
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Mr. Komi. —Self-fluxing? 

Mr. Mather. —It is more than self-fluxing. The consequence is that iron 
works in that district are able' to bring in their ore from Northamptonshira 
perhaps 80 miles sway with a higher content of iros and make a selt- 
fluxing mixture at a very small cost. Although the iron content is very 
much lower than Tata’s hematites, om the whole it is comparatively an 
econombial ore in these circumstances since they don’t have to bring in 
limestone. 

Mr. Homi. —The ease of Frodinghain's was cited to show the mining 
difficulties and the cost of raising the ore. 

Mr. Mather. —I am not at all sure that the mining difficulties 
at Frodingham arc seriously greater than those at Gurumaishini. The ore is 
practically on the works site and is in a very thick deposit and is easily 
worked. There are places in the ore fields where there is practically no 
cover to be removed. The ore is very thick and can be mined very econo¬ 
mically. There is no transportation question. 

Mr. Homi. —The last two lines in the same paragraph explain the situation. 

Mr. Mather. —The British official mining report shows that the ores ot 
Linoonshiro and Northampton could be raised at a cost of lis. 1/10 per ton 
in 1913, but in 1922 the cost was Rs. 2-5. This will show that as regards 
the cost of raising the ore, Tata’s have not got any fundamental advantage. 
As regards the quality, I certainly would not say that the English ore is 
as good, but the difference in value is by no means as big as the difference 
in iron content would suggest. Very much the same thing applies to the 
ores of Briey you refer to in paragraph 30. “ The ores of Briey and surround¬ 

ing regions in France assay about 33 per cent, iron.” There are large deposits 
containing mere than 33 per cent, iron—Standard Briey ore contains 36 per 
cent. There again it occurs in such big deposits and in such circumstances 
that before the war it could be raised under two rupees per ton. In most 
cases although the iron content is less its actual commercial value is more 
nearly equal to that of the hematite that occurs in Singhbhum than the iron 
content suggests, as it is self-fluxing. 

In paragraph 31, you discuss the American iron ore. I was reading only 
recently the revision of the prii’Cs for the standard contract for the Mesaba 
ore in America. That contract is based on an iron content of 51'7 per cent. 
That in itself is enough to indicate that there are ores containing substantially 
more than 49 per cent. 

Mr. Homi. —In the case of concentrateu ores, they go to 66 per-cent. 

Mr. Mather. —You don't w'ant to suggest that most of the American ores 
are concentrated? 

Mr. Homi. —This is a new process coming in shape, as good ores are 
being exhausted out. • 

Mr. Mather. —Lower down, you say that most of these ores are lean and 
have to be concentrated. * 

Mr. Homi. —Most of the ores are lean." They work without concentrating. 

Mr. Mather.—Yoa say exactly the opposite—that niost of the ores “ are 
concentrated.” * 

Mr. Homi. —They have to be concentrated. 

Mr. Mather. —Perhaps they ought to be concentrated. 

Mr. Komi.—“They have to be concentrated” and not “they are.” 

Mr. Mother. —In paragraph 32, you tell us that “ as far as the situation of 
the Tata works is concerned, the position is unique in the world in that within 
a hundred miles as the crow flies thej can lay their hands on most all they 
•want.” Gan you tell me of any large works in England that has to go as 
far as 100 miles for raw materials except those which import from Spain or 
other countries, which many of them do not? 

Mr. Homi. —If they do import, they are handicapped in that respeef 
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Mr. MaihCT.—Yoxi say that the 'situation is unique. The Frodingham 
Iron and Steel Company never imports any 'iron ore. It does not have to 
go far for its raw materials. Coal is within 80 miles and most of the ore 
IS much nearer. 

Mr. Homi. —We will not quarrehover grammar. It only shows the general 
eituation. 

Mr. Mnthcr. —It is about the general situation I am rather anxious to 
be clear. Take the Frodingliam Iron and Steel Company since you have 
mentioned it. It is one of the English works which exports a lot of steel 
to India and it is nob in an untavourable position with regard to its raw 
materials or shipping to anything like the extent that this paragraph of yours 
suggests. 

Air. Homi. —Do they not import ores from Spain? 

Mr. Mather. —Xo. They aie all Eugli‘?li ores, „the bulk of which are otx 
the works site. Coal does not come more than 30 or 35 miles and the 
limestone is within 15 to 20 miles. 

Mr. Homi. —Thunk you for the information. 

Mr. Mather. —We I'annot accept the view that the position of Tata's is 
unique, and that Tata's, in comparison with their competitors, are more 
favourably situated as regards their raw materials in all cases. You go back 
again here to the details of the mining of this ore. Tou suggest that the 
mining of Tata’s ore does not present any problem, being simple gulping 
down of whole hills. That, I think, i.s by no means the position. There 
was a time many years ago nhen they thought that that might be so. 
That is not the position now. .and the mining of that ore is in many ways 
a more complicated problem tlnan that of other large ore deposits in that 
the 01 e is scattered in lumps about the face of the bill and in the body 
of the hill it is not good. 

Mr. Homi. —Do you refer to theii new ncijuiiemenfs? 

Mr. Mather. —We are talking for the moment about uhat they are actually 
working on, which is^urumaishini. 

Then in paragraph ,36 you raise the question of Tata's reserves. I am not 
concerned uith the number of years. It is obviously a matter of general 
policy, but you say that it prevents “ further enterprise to the detriment 
of immediate industrial development.” Do you think that lias actuaily 
happened or is likely to happen in the near future? 

Based only on the knowledge that I have been able to acquire in a per¬ 
fectly general way, partly by visiting those ore fields and partly from publi¬ 
cations of the Geological Survey and discussions with people of that kind, 
that there are enormous deposits of ore which have not been taken by any 
company. Each company interested >n iron ore, inclnding the two com¬ 
panies which have not started working at all, has got all the reserves that it 
wants and it is an exaggeration tp say that Tata’s are ppeventing further 
enterprise. 

Mr. Homi. —It may be a general conolusion not necessarily based on facts. 
If one particular party monopolises the ore others would he out of count 
to that extent. If it reserves to much for itself it is only closing the doors 
To others. 

Mr. Mather. —But if there is an enormous quantity elsewhere it is not a 
particular hardship to the other partj. 

Mr. Homi. —Not necessarily in any particular case. 

Mr. Matier. —I mean you do not claim that “ it has prevented.” 

Afr. Homi. —No. 

Mr. Mather. —You might even gO( and say that there is no fear of that 
in the near future. 

Mr. Homi. —I don't know. 

Mr, Mather.—In paragraph 37 you give us the prices of American ores 
and the English ores. These prices are the market quotations nf the ores, I 
presume, delivered at the blast furnace? 
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Ut. Hmni ,—Market quotations plui freight up to Pit^burgh Docks, not 
from the docks to the works. 

Mr. Mather. —I had already, before I received your statement been collect¬ 
ing information on this point. I do not suggest that the discrepancy m 

figures affects the argument very greatly, but at any’rate I arrived at a 

lower figure than you have for Amenc^ prices. The 1922 price for (Lake 
Superior) ore (51'5 per cent, iron) at Lower Lake ports was 5'05 dollats: 
freight to Pittsburgh 1‘15 dollars. Total 6'29 dollars. This even at Es. 3'8 par 
dollar is only Es. 20-8 instead of Es. 21-2 you have given, and at the par 
of exchange at vvh'ch you were converting these figures (.3 07) it would have 
come to Es. 18-13 on the 1922 figures. However, I do not s.ny that it 

affects comparison very greatly but I wanted to bring it to your notice. 

Similarly the only figure you have given for English ore is I presume for 
Hematite. It is not typical of the cc^sl of ore used by British blast furnaces. 
It is considerably higher than the actual average cost to the furnaces. Tiien 
as regards coal, I do not know whether you have any partieulais of the actual 
quality of coal which is covered by these .^.merican and English prices, 

Mr. Homi. —No. 

Mr. Mather.—Bnt the presumption is that it is rather a better grade coal? 

Mr. Homi. — I imagine so. 

Mr. Mather. —I think the same vould probably appij to the s'r.ue, by 
ivhich you probablv mean limestone. 

Mr. Homi. — I meant Tata’s dolomite and limestone. 

Mr. Mather. —Tata’s are under a handicap in this respect. TiiC'O are the 
prices of limestone .and in most cases so tar as the blast fiirnace.s are 
concerned the Engli.sh, and probably American, limestone is of a higher grade. 
Theirs is rather a better grade than T.nta’s both as regards coal and limestone. 

Mr. Homi. —Yes. 

Mr. Mather. —tn paragraph 38 you have given a table of labour increases. 
I take also the correction.s that you have now made for 1918-19. You null 
agree that these rates are rather higher than what you have given. 

Mr. Homi.—t will make Es. 0-6-6 instead of 6 annas in 1920. 

Mr. Mather.—I think it would bo 7 annas or a little more, but we need 
not trouble. In paragraph 42 you have told us “that from 1914-22 we find 
that on an average each employee produces per year less than 5 tons on a 
rough estimate.” Is that 5 tons of pig iron or 5 tons of finished steel? 

Mr. Ho.ni. —Finished steel. 

Mr. Mather. —Do you make any allowance for the surplus pig iron that 
was made other tliaii that actually used tor steel? 

Mr. Homi. —No. It is for the finished products only, 

Mr. .Mather. —All the surplus pig iron was not taken into account; to that 
extent it was not calculated on the same basis ns tlie 53 tons for the United 
States Steel Corporation plant. • 

Mr. Homi.—The Steel Corporation never sells any pig iron. 

Mr. .Mather. —Exactly. Tliere are other discrepancies in the comparison. 

I think you will agree with mo tliat other fjteel works do not have to employ 
a staff for town administration at any rate over the whole of their operatiop. 

fllr. Ilnmi. —Some it them—no; others do have their land and buildings 
Departments and their staff to count. • 

Mr. Mather. —So that Tata’s pay for a number of employees who are non¬ 
productive as» against steel producing employees: similarly men employed 
on the Greater Extensions. 

Mr. Homi. —Men on the Greater Extensions hsve been eliminated. 

‘Mr. Sfatker. —You have not eliminated them at all stages. That is why 
it is difficult to compare one figure with another. But to make our 
final figures which we shall be working on this basis, I have also turned 
up sonje of tho Steel Corporation figures and I agree with your figure 63 tons 
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which includes transportation employtes. The TInited States Steel Corpora¬ 
tion figure for 1922 after eliminating transportation employees was 61 tons per 
man. A little lower down in the same paragraph you say “ It has recently 
been officially announced that in the steel works of America about 20 per 
cent, of the employees \vork 12 hours shifts but these men could^ hardly 
exceed 6 per cent, of the total emplbyees.” Do you know whether it includes 
blast furnace men? 

Mr. Homi.—Part of them. 

Mr. Mather. —I cannot make that coincide with your next line, which 
suggests that the Iron and Steel Companies in America only employ about 
} of their whble staff of the steel works or the blast furnace. 

-Ifr. Homi.—Take for example the men working on the tressle and the ore 
bins; they do not work 12 hours shift. 

Mr. Mather. —You say that 20 per cent, of -these men work 12 hours 
shifts? 

Mr. Homi.—Yes. In that men are included who are really needed in the 
operation, first and second smelters, blast furnace men and so on. 

Mr. Mather. —It is very difficult to make much use of it without any 
accurate definition of the class of labour. Doubtless you know that the 
12 hours day has been abandoned now in the United States. 

Mr. Homt.—Most of the companies have started 8 hours day. 

Mr. Mather.—In paragraph 45 you say “Comparing these figures with 
those at Jamshedpur and leaving out of account those employed at mines and 
quarries, we find the average figure of 9-08 tons per man per year for the 
last three years and lesser still from 1914 onwards,” and a little lower 
down yon say “ that you have made allowance for the 8 hour shift worked, 
as also for the handloading of coke and sand casting and loading of pig 
iron.” How did you calculate that? 

Mr. Homi. —I took the total tonnage of pig iron produced and subtracted 
from it the pig- iron used in the open hearth furnace and converted the 
remaining pig into steel as well. 

Mr. Maffier.—Assuming that it was all converted into steel ? What figure 
did you divide it by? 

Mr. Homi.—By the labour in the works alone, excluding Greater 
Extensions. 

Mr. Mather.—In paragraph 46 you give us the output of a steel plant with 
an average total force of 813 men at the works and producing approximately 
2,000 tons of sheet bars and billets per day. I do not suppose you would 
contend that any of Tatas’ mills could be expected to get the same output 
per day as a modern mill. 

Mr. Homi.—They have their 40* blooming mills. 

Mr. Maffier.—When was this American plant constructed? It is probably 
s recent one. 

Mr. Homi. —I do not know. I think it is an old plant. 

Mr. Mather. —It is an old company and an old mill? 

• Mr. Homi.—Yea. 

Mr. Mather. —In paragraph 48 you give us the production and the number 
of men employed in the various American works and Tata's for comparison. 
Ton give a production of 150,000 tons. 

Mr. Homi. —This is not necessarily actual production. That is taken as 
a lump figure. The number of men employed is according to my calcula¬ 
tion 29,204 though 26,173 is taken from the company’s reports. 

Mr. Mother.—Where are these men working? 

Mr. Homi.—On the plant. 

Mr. Mather.-Including the Greater Extensions? 
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Mr. Mather.—Do you think‘it is a fair comparison? So far as my 
general information goes, the number of men on the whofe of the operation 
department is not more than half of that. About half the men work at 
Jamshedpur on the Greater Extensions. • 

Mr. Homi. —^You mean including the cooly labour, contractors’ labour.*’ 

Mr. Mather. —Yes. 

Mr. Homi. —But this does not take the contractors’ labour into account. 

Mr. Mather. —It is a much higher labour figure than I have ever seen. 

Mr. Homi. —The figure 26.000 given in the company’s report excludes 
contractors’ labour. 

Afr, Mather. —But that includes Greater Extensions. 

Mr. Homi. —Yes. There is a difference of 3,000 here. 

Mr. Mather. —That 26,000 is a rough approximation. At any rate I think 
that about only one half are employed on the whole plant on the actual 
.production out of this 26,000 that you have given here. 

Mr. Homi. —My information is that there are only 3 to 4 thousand men 
•employed on the Greater Extensions. 

Mr. Mather. —I think the comparison is very much exaggerated. We shall 
get accurate figures about that. 

Mr. Homi. —So far as T remember it is 3.800 or somewhat more.t 

Mr. Mather. —In para. 49 I am not entirely clear about the meaning. 
Am I right in understanding you to mean that the pay of the common labour 
for 24 hours is equal to the cost of one ton of something? 

Mr. Homi. —One ton of finished product. 

Mr. Mather.—Of course your figure for Tata’s would depend entirely on 
•the accuracy of the total labour employed. 

Mr. Homi. —Should probably be revised. May be crossed out. 

Mr. Mother. —In para. 50 you say that 5 months’ supply must be stocked 
and picked up again in the worst season of the year. What is that supply 
■exactly? 

Mr. Homi. —Supply of ores and raw materials. 

Mr. Mather. —That is exactly the point which I want to be sure about. 
I can understand that so far as Lake Superior ore is concerned. But so 
far as it comes from other districts they do not have that particular difficulty. 

Mr. Homi. —They may then suffer in point of coal. Coal also comes 
•through rivers. 

Mr. Mather. —It is quite possible tha_t there are some interruptions. 

Mr. Homi. —In the winter months. 

Mr. Mather. —Just as there are inteprnptions here during the monsoon, 
but you would not suggest that this stocking of 5 months’ requirements 
applies equally to the coal and limestone as it does to ore. 

Mr. Homi. —Coal and ore mostly; they come from the Lake ports to 
’Pittsburgh district. * 

Mr. Mather. —Works in the Pittsburgh district do not get their coal 
Jrom ports. , 

Mr. Homi. —This comes through different rivers in barges. 

Mr. Mather.-,. For how long will this difficulty continue in the year? 

Mr. Homi. —From about end of November to about February or March. 
It depends on actual weather conditions^ Sometimes the ice has to be broken 
by dynamiting it. 

Mr. Mather. —They stock it up because railway freight is prohibitive? 

t Note added by witness, when correcting the record “ mistaken for 1920 
figures.” • 
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Mr. Homi.—Yes. They do it. They csunot stop the- works. 

Mr. Mather. —You tell us in para. 5t “ I have the word of the Company's 
Consultiu}; Engineer and from my own personal observation and contact I 
can vouch that our native labour, it not actually superior, is at least the 
equivalent of the various emigrant labour that come to the United States.” 
Again at some later stage (in para. 54) on the same subject you say it 
should not be necessary to employ more than 2 men in India where one 
would have been sufficient in America. Do you know w'hether there are 
any other big industries in India requiring heavy manual work which have 
succeeded in reducing their labour requirements to that level? 

Mr. ./lomf.—I am referring only to Tata’s and my experience of these 
works compared to other works in America. That is my opinion. I have not 
studied other industries. 

Mr. Mather. —I think that, it you study wither industries, you null find 
that whenever heavy manual labour is required the mimber of men employed 
is very much greater, 4, 5 or 6 times_ than the number employed in similar 
works in other countries. Suppose you ha'’e got that in other industries do 
you think that there is possibly some justification in Tata’s employing so 
many? 

Mr. Homi. —The more men vou employ the greater is the inefficiency. 

Mr. Mather. —Nobody would question tlie desirability of reducing the 
number, but we know that in actual practice Tata’s have not succeeded in. 

reducing ti e number of men to twice the number of men employed in 

Europe. If other industries also requiring heavy manual labour had succeeded 
in reducing the number of men required to tliis level then pr'ma fane one 
would think that Tata’s ought to be able to do it. Hut if it happens that 
all industries in India employ more men it would be a reasonable presump¬ 
tion that the Indian labourer at [rreseut cannot do tliis heavy labour as 

efficiently as in America and Europe. 

Mr. llnni. —If this is the view you take on tiie question, I may Ire 
permitted to say that I do not bind m^-elf to that opinion. It might he 
then presumed that similar condition.; e.dst there the same as at Tata'.s 

Mr. Mather. —Can you tell us ihal other UHlusiries have been able to 
reduce labour in the way you think Tata's ought to do? 

Mr. Homi. —I have no idea of other indi strips and I cannot tell yn.- 

Mr. Mather. —Towards the end of paia. .51 yo;i tell us about the nuralier 
of wonxtn employed in loading coke and you say “ tliat tliesc ovens pro. 
duce on an average less than 54t> tons of coke a d.ay.”. 

Mr. Homi. —This should he 54(i tons and includes non-reeorery ovens 
coke only—those four batteries of non-recovery ovens. 

Mr. i lather. —Is it exactly samf; number of ovens that employ these 325 
women or are they employed in all ovens? 

Mr. Homi.— All the Evence-poppee ovens? 

Mr. Mather. —You say that they have to carry it five to ten ft. away lo 
the wagon. Jly idea was that it was about 5 times as much. 

Mr. Homi. —The bank coCld not be very broad from which coke is 

' hauled up. 

Mr. Mather. —It would be about 50 ft. My estimate would tlicrefora be 
8 times yours. 

Mr. Homi.—To haul up coke right into the wagons I take it will be 
20 ft. 

Mr. Mather .—I think you are rather under-estimating. 

Do you claim that these womerr do not take more than 3 or 4 steps 
with their coke to get it into the wagon? < 

Mr. Homi. —It is not a question of taking steps but a question of 
baskets. My point is this that we are not getting enough work out of 
these people. We allow them sufficient leisure to do their work. They can afford 
to do it because there are so many of them. • 
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Mr. Mather. —What the Board is a;>xi6us to kaow is Ifow far they cao 
accept your figures as being rejiable, and if you tell us that these women 
hare to carry the coke only 5 to 10 ft., I doulJt the accuracy of the figures. 

Mr. Jlomi.—Suppose the bank is 20 ft. broad? ® 

Mr. Mather. —Your general argument %till remains. We cannot however 
go and say that -these women only carry 10 to 20 ft. unless we are sure 
of it. 

Mr. Hoini. —When the coke comes out it occupies almost liaU the i)anK 
and that eliminates lialf the width of the bank. 

;1/r. Mother.— \n paragraph 54 you have clibciissed the question of labour 
and you say that the workmen in India work only eight houis as against their 
12 eisowliere. This 12 hours work has been abandoned for somo .^ears in 
Europe and is now being abandoned in America also. 

Mr. Homi. —Yes. 

Mr. Mather. —At the bottom of page 13 you give us ii long table of 
the cost of producing coke, pig iron and so on in the United States, these 
costs being divided betwoeii labour and “ a!i other costs.” (’an you tell 
me exactly what ” all oilier co-'ts ” are? 

Mr. Homi. —Cost of services. 

Mr. Maihcr. —Every firm has a different idea of what should be ineluded 
in things of tliat kind. 

Mr. Homi. —I will tell yon. That includes materials in repairs and main¬ 
tenance, steam, water, electric power, yard swilehing, contingent fund, relin- 
iug fund and so on. 

Mr. Mather. —Not depreciation? 

Mr. Homi .— No depreciation, no interest, no insurance. 

Mr. Mother. —In paragraph Go on page 17 in discussing these other costs 
you say “ Some of the supplies at Jamshedpur do cost more than in America, 
others again cost less but when we consider that a considerable propoitjon 

of these “ otlior costs ” is really due to laliour.('an you tell us of 

any important class of supply which would cost less in Jamshedpur than 
they would be c.xpected to cost in other countries? 

Mr. Jlojiit. —Yes, bibour supply upon the steam and power generation and 
other purposes. Steam is one of the items and then there arc laboratory 
expenses. We get our chemists here cheaper than in other countries. This 
goes wdth other coste. 

Mr. Maihcr. —Anything else? 

Mr. Hojju.-t-Aecounting, shops and so on. 

Mr. Mother ~\ini say in paragraph G7 "Very few plants in America of 
the .size and capacity as tlie Tata Iron and Steel Company Works would go for 
a General Manager and his establishment charges over and above a General 
Superintendent and his staff.” 1 can •onh say to that that 1 have seen 
Steel works m every important steel jnodueing country in Europe and I 
have never known of works of that size with only a General Superintendent. 

Mr. Homi. —I have mentioned about America. Take, for instance, the 
United States Steel Corporation. They arc® all in charge of General Super¬ 
intendents. dTiere is no (k?neral Manager. The rest are all Superintendenits 
of departments. 

Mr. Mather. —Each company in th^ Corporation has a Superintendent. 

Mr. Homi. —There are various sections of a particular shop. Take Open 
Hearth, for itistance. A person appointed in charge of a shop may go as 
Superintendent and above him there is a General Superintendent for Open 
Heartii or such shops. 

'Mr. Mather. —You will agree that every large steel producing company 
has a General Manager. 

Mr. Homi. —I beg your pardon. It.is the Board that works it and the 
works Js represented by the General Superintendent. Tlnre is no General 
Manager for the whole company. 
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Mt. Mather. —That is certainly tMe case with moat of Tataa' competitors. 
What vou say may be the case in America., . 

Then you tell \is "No plants however big keep half a dozen General 
Master mechanics, floating engineers of all sorts and conditions.” Do you 
imply by that that Tatas employ half a dozen master mechanics P 

Mr. Homi. —We have at the Jamshedpur plant about half a dozen in 
round figures. 

President. —W'hy mention half a dozen if it is not accurate? 

Mr. Homi. —That is what is called in generarterms. 

President.—The clear implication in this instance is that Tatas’ have got 
a certain staff at Jamshedpur w'hich is unnecesssu-y. If you mention the 
figure as half a dozen surely we must take that to mean that there are 
huf a dozen. 

Mr. Homi. —If you take General Master mechanics alone it will be less. 

Dresidenf.—Then there are only two or three floating engineers. That 
is included in the half a dozen. 

Mr, Mather. —“ Engineers of all sorts ” may be half a dozen and more. 
At the bottom of paragraph 71 you refer to a wonderfully equipped machine 
shop. That I take it is the newest of the machine shops. 

Mr. Homi. —No. 2 machine shop. 

■Hr, .Mather. —You refer to that in a way that suggests that it is occu¬ 
pied chiefly in doing repairs and maintenance of the plants in operation but 
in actual practice you will find that the machine shop is devoted almost 
exclusively to new construction, in making plant, etc., for the Greater 
Extensions. 

Mr. Homi. —And after it is built—after the Greater Extensions are com¬ 
plete—I do not know to what purpose it will be devoted. 

Mr. Mather. —You do not know and I do not know. That will be for 
the Directors to settle. We cannot prophesy: they may find some work for 
it. 

President. —The implication in the first sentence is that it is diverted to 
another purpose. 

Mr. .Mather. —You do not regard the manufacture of new plant for the 
Greater Extensions as being repairs and renewals? 

President. —Nor is the construction of the Greater Extensions due to 
’omebody's neglect or oversight? 

Mr. Homi. —The Greater Extensions have come into existence since then. 
Prior to that, for the previous three or four years they w?re only doing repair* 
and renewals. 

Mr. Mather. —When was this machine shop completed and equipped with 
these machinery? Is it only since the Greater extensions started? 

Mr. Homi. —Yes. 

Mr. Mather. —It would not be correct to imply that these machine and 
blacksmiths’ shops are monopolised on the repairs and renewals. 

' Mr. Mather. —The same criticism would apply to your figures in para¬ 
graph 73 about the number of locomotives. It is inevitable that the number 
of locomotives should be greater in a Works building such'large extensions 
as Tata’s are doing as otherwise materials cannot be brought to the site 
quickly. 

Mr. Homi. —I have seen works in operation of the size of a plant of that 
kind, having only a fraction of that riumber. 

Mr. Mather. —Do you want to imply that 22 locomotives were occupied 
on the operations department only? 

Mr. Momi.—l say that in my opinion 22 locomotives, even considering the 
necessities of the Greater Extensions, are entirely too high. 
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Mr. Ginwala.—Eren for the constructionf 

Mr. Homi. —Yes, as you will 8e,e in the lines following “Up to the end of 
1919 there were just seven engines on the job and a Plate Mill, new Coke 
■ovens, and Duplex plant are amongst all the new addition# with a Tinplate 
and a couple of subsidiaries on the go. Surely that does not need 16 loco- 
■motives.” * 

Jlfr. Mather. —At any rate some considerable increase is obviously neces¬ 
sary. Then in paragraph 74 you say “ the open hearth furnaces need an 
overhaul practically every month.” It is one of my duties when I am at my 
ordinary work to keep a record of the production of all steel made by Tata’s 
and my records do not indicate the need for this overhauling every month 
at all. 

Mr, Homi. —Overhaul does not necessarily mean complete overhauling. 
Tt includes everyday overhaul as well as complete overhaul. 

Mr. Mather. —In that case you might have said overhaul at the end of 
■every heat. 

Mr. Homi. —That would not come under overhaul. 

Mr. Mather. —Now, in paragraph 79 you tell us that the United States 
Steel Corporation uses 4,046 lbs. of approximately 49-60 per cent, iron ore 
to make a ton of pig iron; that is the average for the last 16 years. That 
would be equivalent to 2,023 lbs. of pure iron? 

Mr. Homi. —Yes. 

Mr. Mather.—Can you tell me how many pounds of iron there are in 
one ton of the Corporation pig iron? 

Mr. Homi.—It is measured by tho long ton. 

Mr. Mather.—Bnt how many tons of pure iron are there in the Corpor¬ 
ation pig? 

Mr. Homi. —That depends on how much of silicon, sulphur and other 
constituents there arc. 

Mr. Mather.—Can you tell us what that is? 

Mr. Homi.—I cannot tell you off-hand. 

Mr. Mather. —Will you accept from me that it cannot be more than 7 
per cent. ? 

Mr. Homi. —About that, I think. 

Mr. Mather.—this ore consumption that you mention cannot give more 
than about 90-3 per cent, of pure iron in the pig iron. Where does the 
Corporation get the other iron from? 

Mr. Homi .—From scrap. 

Mr. Mather.—Bo you think it is an accurate comparison to put these 
figures of the Steel Corporation against the figures of other companies with¬ 
out stating in each case how much scrap is used? 

Mr. Homi. —I can give you that for the’Corporation.* 

Mr. Mather.—1 shall be glad if you would. Is there anything to support, 
as the figures stand, that the Tata Co. are using more ore than is necessary P 

Mr. Homi.—I will give you that.t • 

Mr. Mather. —In paragraph* 80 on the question of coke consumption, you 
give us some American figures for the consumption of coke in furnaces using 
coke with 10, 12 and 14 per cent, ash content and then you say “ Granted 
the Tata coke contains 8 to 10 per cent, more ash than the American coke 
and therefore 8 ta 10 per cent, more fuel is needed.” But surely you are 
aware that very much more than 8 to 10 per cent, fuel will be required if 
there is 8 to 10 per cent, more ash. ^ 

,Mr.-Homi.—In this case I had the opinion.of various persons who have 
had considerable experience of the blast furnaces. 


’Not received. 
Statement IV (3). 
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Mr. Jl/othrt.—But no blast furnace man would agree to that. It would 
require much greater extra consuifiption of coke per ton of pig, as that addi¬ 
tional ash has to be fluxed and heated.. 

Mr. Homi.—M. all depends upon the practice. 

Mr. Mather.—It does not depend upon practice. It all depends upon the 
inevitable necessity of the reaefions in the furnace for the production of 
pig iron. 

Mr. Homx.—li you are going on the same basis that it would need much 
more, I may cite the case of one of the companies and you will then see 
whether their figures entirely tally with these'figures or not, 

Mr. Mather. —That is not the point at all. You convey an impression 
that because Indi.in coke contains 8 to 10 per cent, more ash than the 
American coke you refer to, therefore only & to 10 per cent, more fuel will be 
required to make a ton of pig iron all other things being equal. That I saw 
is a serious fallacy. 

Mr. Ilomi. —That may be a matter of opinion. If you alter your furnace 
and change your other conditions you may manage. 

Mr. Mather.—Yon still adhere to the opinion you have expressed? 

Mr. Hnmi.—l do. 

Mr. dfnf/icr.—That other things being equal if one coke contains 10 per 
cent, more ash than another, you will require 10 per cent, more fuel.P 

Mr. Ilomi. —I adhere to my opinion. 

Mr. Mather. —All I can say is that I cannot give it any support what¬ 
ever and I have never come across any experienced blast furnace man who 
would. 

Mr. Ilomi. —I am supi'orted in my information by the Tata Co.’s figures 
themselves. 

Mr. Mather. —That is not to the point as it introduces now factors. In 
paragraidi SI you admit that more flux is required, due to the greater ash in 
coke and tliyn you go on to say “ This onco more emphasizes the necessity 
of selecting the best grade of coal, which ought not to be a difficult matter 
in that they buy their suiiply in the market and when a good price is 
paid (Rs. 9) a very good quality has to be secured.” Do you think you can 
go into the market and buy better coal? 

Mr. Ilomi.—1 have nevw tried it. 

Mr. Mather. —Do you think that if you went to any of the coal owners in 
Bengrd or Bihar and told them you were paying Rs, 9 per ton, they would 
give you better quality? 

Mr. Homi.—This goes as a corollary to the other one in nhich I have 
mentioned that Indian coal could not have deteriorated to the extent alleged 
and if it had not deteriorated and good quality is available, there is no 
reason why it could not bo had.^ 

Mr. Mather. —But if we admit that there has been a general deterio¬ 
ration in the quality of coal, thmi you will agree that this drops out for the 
time being? 

Mr. Ilomi. —I can’t say: 'I have no experience of coal mines in India. 

Mr. Mather.—In paragraph 84 you tell us that some of the steel men in 
America laugh at the idea of 600,men employed per furnace at Jamshedpur. 
Has any of these nien had any experience of Indian onnditions? 

Mr. Homi.—No, they judged hy tlje results and that is how I would have 
done. 

Mr. Mather.—In paragraph 94 you tell u.s “ It is the place that eats up 
most of what would otherwise be 'dividends and it is the very department 
that has proved the ruin of companies that preceded the Taitas.” This I 
think is the department that you are most critical of: it gives the best 
scope for improvement? 

Mr. Eomi. —Yes. 
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Mr. Idather. —But this statement cf j outs indicates that*in your opinion 
it is likely to he the most difficult department to run. Have you any kind 
of evidence that this particular cfepartraent, and not other things, proved the 
ruin of the companies? « 

Mr. Uomi. —The Bengal Iron and Steel Co. had a steel department and 
it shut down because it could not produce ^teel cheaply: it had all sorts of 
difficulties. 

Mr. Maf/ier.—Were they specially open hearth difficultie.s? 

Mr. J/omi.—Most of them. So far as my impression is from reading the 
history of these companies and hearing lectures read hy the late Assistant 
Government Chemist at Jamshedpur, Mr. A. K. Bose—he is dead now— 
that w.i.s published by .some .Society in England, and there it was expressly 
mentioned that it was tbs open hearth that proved their ruin. 

Mr. Mitfhrr. —If we accept that as the greatest difficulty, then that rather 
indicates that it is a particularly difficult department to run in India at any 
rate. If a completely separate Company, not connected in any way with the 
Tata Co., also found that it was particularly difficult, doesn’t that indicate 
that? 

Mr. Ilomt. —Probably their conditions were then the same as Tata’s con¬ 
ditions, but that is not nec<‘ssarily so. 

Mr. Mather. —It docs rather indicate that it is a very difficult problem 
to deal with in India. I don’t say that the difficulties cannot be got over. 

Mr. IJiimi. —Yes, that is true, 

Mr. Mather. —In p.oragraph 95--would you mind making clear just 
eractly what these ‘spreads’ are? 

Mr. Ilomi. —Conversion costs. 

.1/r. Mather. —Your point is that the difference between the works cost of 
one ton of jhg iron and the works cost of one ton of ingots (billets) used to 
be .¥5 in America. 

Mr. Woa'i.—The “spreads” arc now place.1 at about $10. 

Mr. Mather. —In paragra]ib 99 you aivo us the average of 4,291 tons per 
fiimace iier month for one Ameiican plant or a group of plants. 

Mr. 7/cmi.—Group of two plants. 

Mr. Mathei.■-WUnt kind of steel were they making? 

Mr. 77onii.—R.iil steel as well as structural steel. 

Mr. .h'nilic;'.—What hind of pig iron weie they using? 

Mr. Moini. —They were using pig iron from their own blast furnaces. 

-Mr. Mdtlicr.—How much jihosphorus, do you know? 

Mr. I/o mi .—About '25 to '30. 

Mr. Mather.—\n paragraph 100 you express an opinion which is repeated 
again at a later stage that the practice jy, Janrshedpur is more calculated to 
increase than retaid or lower the production. You seem to imply that with 
75 to 80 per cent, pig iron and the rem.ainder scrap, they should be able to 
make their steel more quickly. Have not the American furnaces used more 
scrap? 

Mr. Ilomi. —More sciap jnd cold pig. 

Mr. Mather.— You have never mentioned cold pig. 

Mr. Ilomi.—Dm American percentage of 45 to 60 includes both cold pig 
and scrap. It does not entirely mean cold scrap. 

Mr. Mather.—If they have enough pig iron it must be so, but that is not 
the normal thing. 

.You have mentioned in paragraph* 102 that “The Brier Hill plant of 
keveri furnaces averaged per month an output of 30,000 tons or 4,285 tons 
per furnace and with 12 furnaces running they made not less than 50,(X)0 
tons per furnace, hut their practice was with an average of 60-50 mix ol 
hot metqj to cold scrap and pig.” That does not mean at all that all the 
{)ig iron is cold. 
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Mr. Homi.-rNo, it does not pecessarily mean all cold pig. 

Mr. Mather. —Do you think tllat Tata’.s, with 75 to 80 per cent, hot 
metal, ought to he able to make steel more' quickly than the Brier Hill plant 
a’ith 50 per centj 

Mr. Hojnt.—That is my contention 

Mr. Mather.~H is your contention that Tata’s were in a specially good 
position to make steel rapidly in their open hearth furnaces? 

Mr. Homi. —^Yes. 

Mr. Mather.—Do you know on the whole .where the most rapid open, 
hearth practice is? , . 

Mr. Honi. —I have no experience outside of America. 

Mr. Mather.—Don’t you think that is rather a limitation if you have no 
experience of practice outside America in criticizing details of that kind?. , 

Mr. Homi. —Not necessaioly. •* 

Mr. Mather. —I take it you have no prolonged experience of your own in 
open health practice? 

Mr. Homi. —During my stay at Jamshedpur on the gas producer plant I 
had ample opportunities of learning the open hearth practice. 

Mr. Mather. —Had you ample opportunities of learning how far these- 
conditions are a handicap or an advantage? 

Mr. Homi.—I devoted my time in the open hearth furnaces in America 
too, and am comparing these two. 

Mr. Mather.—Do you think that the Tata Co. have an advantage in using 
75 per cen*. of pig iron against these .American plants which are using 50 
per cent? 

Mr. Homi.—Yes, ber-ause that means so much time less in smelting. 

Mr. Mather.—Bnt it means more extra time in removing impurities. 
Steel is most rapidly manufactured in the basic open hearth plants in Bel¬ 
gium, Lorrain-o and Germany, wh<'re they use on the average only 25 per 
cent, of pig iTiid 75 per cent, cold scrap, and they make steel there more 
rapidly than they do in America. 

Mr. Homi.—With this 75 per cent, of cold scrap they don’t have to 
remove impurities, but the natural consequence is that it takes more time 
to smelt tho scrap. 

Mr. Mather. —The time saved by not having to.melt the scrap is more 
than lost by having to remove the impurities. 

Mr. Homi. —That has to be found in practice as to how much impurities 
are in Tata’s pig and in what quantity. 

Mr. Mather.—That has been found. All these are known facts and I put 
it to you that no open hearth man who has experience of different condi¬ 
tions in America would give an opinion that the Tata Co. have an advant¬ 
age in having to use 75 per cent, of pig iron. It is a drawback. 

Mr. Homi. —My cjntention is substantiated by the.number of hours re¬ 
quired for doing the heats at the plant. I have seen at Jamshedpur heats 
tapped out in .5, 6 or 8 hours and that is generally quicker time than it. 
takes in America. * 

Mr. Mather. —That is not a shorter time ‘than the normal practice in 
some countries. , 

Mr. Homi.—It all depends upon the amount of impurities to be removed. 

Jlfr. Mather. —And it is exactly that point that makes your contention 
that Tata’s have an advantage by using 75 per cent, pig iron a fallacy. 

In paragraph 111 you refer tp Tata’s consumption of ferro manganese in 
the open hearth department. You tell us 'that 15 lbs. of ferro' manganesa. 
would be a very fair amount. 

Mr. Homi.—Yea. 

Mr. Mather.—On wiiat haMi d» yon say that? 
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Mr. Eomi.—By looking to the amount,of manganese tleat is needed id 
the different specifications of the steel. ■*' 

' Mr. Mather .—Will you tell us how much is needed in different specifioft 
tions? j 

Mr. Bomi .—It all depends on. whether it is rail steel or structural steel. 

Mr. Mather.—Vfell, as 1 am responsible^for most of these specifications, I 
am in a position to tell you that even assuming that the whole of the man¬ 
ganese contained in the ferro-menganese remained in the steel, which does 
not happen in any steel works, 16 lbs. of ferro-manganese would not put in 
enough manganese to bring the steel within the specification. 

Mr. Bomi.—I am open to correction in that respect. But you will agree 
that 30 to 35 lbs. is rather too high. 

Mr. Mather.—I express no opinion. In paragraph 117 there is a rathei 
interesting remark. You say “ The late Superintendent used to say that he 
had signed more requisition slips and works orders in a month at Jamshed¬ 
pur than he had ever done in Gary with twice the number of furnaces in a 
single shop.” Why did ho sign these requisition slipsP Is it because his 
own open hearth furnaces required repairs for which these articles were to 
be used ? 

Mr. Bomi. —Yes. 

Mr. Mather .—May I suggest that if that is so, does not that rathei 
indicate that Indian labour is not nearly as efficient as in other countries 
and that he could not train his men as quickly ns he expected to? 

Mr. Bomi .—He was there for only 3 years. When a new man comes he 
has to get in touch with Indian conditions and by the time he settles down 
he finds that his contract is over and as there is no chance of a renewal he 
does not give particular attention to how things go on. 

Mr. Mather.—This may be as much a reflection on the Superintendent 
as on the system. 

Mr. Homi.—And yet, I may be permitted to say, this Superintendent 
made more steel than anyone else. I shall read a letter from that Superin¬ 
tendent. 

President.—Pkaae let us know what it is you wish to read. 

Mr. Bomi.—Bis attitude about the situation. 

President .—Is it a private letter from him? 

Mr. Bomi.—Yas. 

President.—Bave you got his permission to read it? 

Mr. Bomi.—these are replies to certain of my questions about the Iron 
and Steel Works. 

President.—For what purpose are yoq putting that in? 

Mr. Bomi.—in order to show the difficulty about the Tata’s works. II 
there is a constant change of men there iS no tendency or inchnalion on the 
part of the men to look to the interests of the works. 

Mr. Ginwah.—Who is the man? 

Mr. Bomi.—The late Superintendent of tHb Open Hearth Furnace. 

President.—Yon want to Rive that letter informally. 

Mr. Homi.—Yes. 

President.—I don’t know whether it is admissible. In order to prove the 
existence of a certain state of things at Jamshedpur, you want to place 
before the Board a letter which you have received from a former employee 
of the company ? 

Mt. Bomi.—Yes. 

President.—1 don’t think that it is a reasonable way of doing it. 

Mr. Hgmi .—This is just a remark, infer alia. 
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Presid^t.—^i you would send us a copy of that letter, we will see 
whether we can admit it, hut I am''not prepared to admit, it at this stage. 

Ur flomi.—All right. 

Ur. Uttther.—’^here should not be any difficulty in the way of meeting 
my point. I do not know the gentleman you refer to here. 

Jtfr. Homt.—He left in 1918.* 

Ur. Mather.—The feeling that I had when 1 read this paragraph was 
this; that if a Superintendent who had proved his efficiency in an American 
pian^ still found it necessary after being in Jamshedpur to do things which 
meant (fuite a large expenditure of money on repairs—if a really efficient 
open hearth man found that necessary, is not that an indication that there 
are very serious difficulties in the way of reaching the same standard of 
efficiency in India as in AmericaIf it was possible to reach the same 
standard in the open hearth department,- presumably this gentleman would • 
have done it. ^ ^ 

.^fr. 7/omi,—He could not do it in three years’ time which is the con¬ 
tract time. 

Mr. Ginicflln.—How long would that take? 

Mr. llomi.—li a man is limited up to three years, he dbes not care very 
much for the whole thing. 

Mr. .Hotto/'.-^That implies that the Superintendent himself did not care 
to do the «oik with zeal. 

Mr. Ilomi.—l make no reflection on anybody. I only point out that if 
a man remains only for three years he does not devote the best of his 
ability. The company is nut benefited in any way front -the best of such 
abilities. 

Mr. Mather.—li you are justified in making such an imputation, that 
would seem to be a natural disadvantage which Indian steel companies 
would suffer from, so long as it was neces-,ary to bring men from outside tor 
the open hearth department. 

Mr. 7/om/.—Tlr? state of affairs can be readily and quickly remedied. 

Mr. Jlather.—In paragraph 118 yon say that Oxygen gas is used ns a 
matter of routine iu opening the tap holes of the furnaces. I’p to what 
time was that statement correct.^ 

Mr. Homi.—Vp to 1919.' 

Mr. j/otker.—In that case, p.robably you will be pleased to hear that it 
is no longer a routine. 

.1/r. flomi.—It is very much to be desired. 

PiesideAt.—Do you think that you are justified in saying that Oxygen 
gas is used as a matter of routine when all the evidence you have bad is as 
far back as 1919? 

Mr. flomi.—It fll depends op how you take that “it is a matter of 
routine.” 

President.—Do you think that'that statement of'fact is justified by the 
information you had ? 

Mr. Eomi.—di do, in the li^ht of information I had. 

Preiident.—You have told ns that your ovtn personal cxpbrien''s was un 
to 1919. ' • 

J/r. Ilomi.—lt was entirely,a matter of routine up to 1919. At the present 
time though it has varied, iji still is a matter of routine when compared with 
other plants. , ’ , 

President.—Whafr other plants? 1 understood yon to say distinctly to' 
Mr. Mather that you knew that'this state of things existed up.to 1919. 

Mr. Mather.—Do you think that it still continues? 

Mr. flomi.—It may not be to that extent, hut certainly it is greater 
when compared with th* plants in America. 
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President, —Your statement is tkat it is a matter of foutine. Do yos 
adhere to that view? 

Mr. Homi.—I am prepared lo modify that in the light of Mr. . Mather’s 
statement. Up to 1919 it was a matter of routine for arery heat, but thgt 
it is no more so. The information on which my contention was based was 
that it might not be to that particular ^tent, but it is still used t® such 
an extent that it is regarded as routine when compared with what obtains 
in the case of other plants. 

Mr. Mather. —I did not state that it was a matter of routine up to 1919. 

Mr, Gintrala. —What is the percentage in America? 

Mr. PLomi. —Seldom, if ever, they use it. 

Mr. Mather.—In my opinion at the present time, it is not a matter of 
routine. 

In paragraph 119 you discuss the use of silica and fire bricks which 
were formerly imported .from Europe and Japan and never obtained in 
India. You tell us that the costs of these, presumably per ton of ingots 
made, have increased enormously. Does it not occur to you that this may 
be inevitable? You cannot expect to get silica bricks at the same price a.» 
in 1916. 

Mr. Eomi. —No. The question is proportion. 

Mr. Mather. —At any. rate that accounts for a great proportion of the 
rise. 

Mr. Ilomi. —It has relation to the relining fund that I was talking about 

Mr. Mather, —Another item to be borne in mind in connection wjth 
silica and fire bricks is this: that during the war it became extremely dim 
cult, if not quite impossible, for Tata’s to import fire bricks and silica bricks 
and they tried to get them made in India. For a time they were not able 
to obtain bricks of the quality they desired, but now I have reason to believe 
that the quality of the bricks is satisfactory. So it necessarily meant 
greater expense to the people who used them. 

Mr. Komi. —I am taking the business point of view. When they founil 
that the bricks that were made here did not come up to their standard, they 
should have bought from outside and they had ample opportunities of buv 
ing them from outside. 

Mr. Mather. —During the war, they had not. 

Mr. Eomi. —From 1919 onwards, I believe there were ample opportuni¬ 
ties. • 

Mr. Mather.—There were many aspects to the business point of view. 
It might be necessary, once having started the making of fire bricks, to con¬ 
tinue at any rate as long as there was any hope of giving reasouaule satis¬ 
faction, which has, T understand, now been achieved. It is quite possible 
that these two factors may account for the greater part of the rise that has 
taken place in the expenditure on these articles per ton of ing.-ns. 


Oral evidence of Mr. HOMI, BA., L1.B., ‘recorded at 

BomKiiy on Tuesday, the 20th November 1^. 

• 

Mr. Homi.—Yesterday in paragraph 48 about Tata’s labour, the figure 
quoted by me isjjhe number of employees on the muster rolls and the number 
of presentees would be considerably less;, also some of them would be work-' 
ing 90 -the Greater Extensions. 

Mr. Mather.—Yea, part of them. * ^ 

Mr. Eomi.—Then in paragraph & whbre there is a mention of half a 
dozen Master Mechanics, floating Engineers of all sorts and conditions, I 
find that the number of these engineers is still the ^me as I have mentioned. 
There ar® six Master Mechaniqs pins Engineers. 

VOL, III. 3f, 
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V» 

Mr. Romi .—About the coke consamptipn, I have given the subject oiij 
deep consideration and I am satisfied in my argument in which I am borne 
out by the csmpmy’s results. I think that the consumption of fuel can he 
"well circumscribed to considerably less than what obtains at present. 

Jfr. 3/a<her.—Whether Tata’s consumption of coke could by any method 
be reduced was not the criticism I was making on your remarks. My point 
was this. If one coke contains 10 per cent, more ash than another, it must 
be used to the extent of more than an extra? 10 per cent, per ton of pig iron 
“bn account of the extra ash, other things being equal. Your statement is 
that if the difference in ash content is 3 to 10 per cent, more, then only 
10 per cent, more fuel is needed. That is the statement I cannot accept. 

Mr. Romi.—It is susceptible of being brought down. 

Mr. Mather.—For other reasons which I*was not discussing. 

ilr. Romi .—I see that, now. 

Mr. Mather .—I cannot accept your original statement. There is another 
point to be borne in mind in connection with the comparison of coke con¬ 
sumption at Tata’s Works and at other works. You have not given us 
any details, but I presume that the pig ir.in made at these other works is 
very largely or almost entirely basic pig and that pig iron is used for steel 
making. 

3Ir. Romi. —Mostly. 

Mr. Mather .—The majority of Tata’s pig iron is basic pig iron, but they 
have been making very much more foundry iron than most steel works. 
Ordinarily the manufacture of foundry iron inevitably requires more coke 
per ton than pig iion. Does it not occur to you that it may possibly account 
for some of the excess consumption? 

Mr. Romi .—I make no comment at this stage, beyond what I have said. 

Mr. Mather .—In paragraph 120, you say at the end “ I have seen plants 
with 14 and 7 furnaces, for instance, working with 2 and 8 cranes respec¬ 
tively.” Presumably, the figures have to be reversed into 3 and 2. 

Mr. Romi. —Yes. 

3/r. Mather .—They are entirely on the pit side? 

3fr. Homi.—Yes. 

Mr. Mather.—In paragraph 121 you give us some labour costs per ton 
of ingots. Can you tell us what classes of labour these American figures 
cover? ' 

Mr. Romi.—An labour. 

3fr. 3/o<her.—Including gas producer labour? 

Mr. Romi.—Yea 

Mr. Mather.—Are you sure they do? 

Mr. Bomi.—(Looking at some papers) No. They include all productive 
labour as well as Labour in repairs and maintenance. 

Mr. Mather.—Bat not gas^.producer labour? 

. Mr. Romi.—l don’t think that they have„made any separate classifica¬ 
tion of that. I presume that goes in the item of fuel. 

Mr. Maiher.—la paragraph 124 you discuss the mbthod of payment to the 
covenanted hands in the Open Hearth Department and you tell us that 
“ you have noted men willing to sign on tonnage basis with a certain mini¬ 
mum guaranteed yearly.” Is not that almost exactly how Tata’s system of 
payment works out—that each man goto a minimum monthly payment and 
on the top irf that he gets a boniis calculated on the tonnage output of the 
department? It does not differ in any important respect from the system 
yon have mentioned here. 

Mr. Homi.—It would come to considerably less than the rate that is 
fixed. 
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Hr, Mather.—As far ae the system is concerned—we are simply discussing 
the system—it is essentially the same. '. • ’ , 

Mr. Homi .—Not necessarily, suppose in those cases I have mentioned 
tonnage basis was fixed; It mi^t amount in the 1st month to say less than 
what a man is entitled to get. In that case he would have to work extra 
hard next month. It would be an inducement for him w work hard rather 
than wait till the end of the year. . 

Mr. Mather.—You mean instead of a monthly minimum, there should be a 
yearly minimum? 

Mr. Homi. —Yes. 

Mr. Mather .—The difference is not really very important whether the 
orinimum is paid on a monthly basis or an annual basis. 

Mr. Homi.—I think that it would conduce to better results. 

Mr. Mather .—In its essential features the system you advocate is very 
similar to the .system that has actually been adopted. 

In paragraph 126 you say “ At Jamshedpur, whether they make good 
steel, bad steel or any steel, they get paid all the same.” I cannot accept 
that as correct; so far as my experience with the Company’s steel-making 
goes, men are not paid for any had steel that they may make. 

Mr. Homi.—My point is whether they make good steel or not, there is , 
a fixed guaranteed salary per month. 

Mr. Mather.-That fixed sum is not in any case a sufficient inducement 
ior men to come out. 

Mr. Homi.—There is a difference of opinion. 

Mr. Mather.—You may have a different opinion. Even the Company 
would not claim anything to support that, as far as I have seen. 

Mr. Homi .—In case there is a break-out in a furnace, the men in America 
would not be paid anything for that, but in Jamshedpur it makes no dif¬ 
ference. 

Mr. Mother.—Excuse me, it does mpke a difference. The men are paid 
a fixed monthly salary. It is a comparatively small salary and not in any 
case sufficient to induce men to come out to India to make steel. Therefore 
the bonus has been so fixed that in an ordinary month every man does get 
a bonus. Without that the man would not be satisfied to stay here. There¬ 
fore any .accident due to careless work of that kind deprives him of some of 
his bonus automatically. If there is any break-out, the man would not get 
anything on that steel. 

.Mr. Homi.—There we come to the same point whether the men *are paid 
adequately or not. 

Mr. Mother.—It would be for you to prove that men would be willing 
to come to India to do this work on a iwy substantially lower than they are 
getting at present. You have not adduced facts and figures to show that, 
and till you do so I would wait for evidence about the possibility. 

Mr. Homi .—I have mentioned soiner^diere. 

Mr. Mather .—The whole of your paragraphs 128, 129 and 130 really work 
out to this that you think on the whole the net effect of the Company’s 
■system of payment is that Ijiey give these men more pay than is necessary. 
You probably are aware that in September 1920 there was a strike of the 
covenanted hands on the Open Hearth Department, who were being paid on 
this basis, because the pay was not sufficient. Naturally the Company had 
no tendency to ^jive the men extra pay but ultimately they had to give in. 
Does not that rather suggest that the Company is not giving pay unless it 
is abs^utely necessary and the presumption is that those rates are necessary. 

Mr. HoVxi.—I don’t accept the Compai^’s decision. The Company’s deoi- 
iion is the decision of the men at Jamshedpur. 

Mr. Mather.—The men would not accept your decision either. 

3k2 
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Mr. Homi.—l am ginn^;. an expression of my opinion. I Btill say that 
the men are paid there much morei than is necessary. 

Mr. Mather.—Don’t you think fhat the Board would be entitled tc 
attach more value to the very effective expression of opinion of the men doing 
the work and thd opinion of the Company against whose interest it is tc 
give these men more pay? ^ 

Mr. Homi.—Don’t you think that there are various other circumstances 
that make up for any deficiency that there may be in their pay by way o*" 
their getting privilege leave, eight hours work and other different advantages** 

Mr. Mather. —Eight hours day is custbmary now in all steel making 
countries. 

My. Homi. —Since 1916? 

Mr. Mather. —All these other questions of subsidiary benefits were al* 
carefully weighed and taken into account and the Company did all the> * 
could to press those arguments and made \he moat of the subsidiary bene¬ 
fits. But the men who were actively concerned maintained at a consider¬ 
able risk to themselves that the wages were not sufficient. I think that it 
is hardly to he expected that the Board can accept any other view about 
these rates unless it is supported by some extremely strong facts. 

Mr. Homi. —I do think that the Company was extremely generous on 
that point. 

Mr. Mather.—But of course the men did not. It is rather difficult for 
you, unless you can bring up more facts than you have mentioned about 
these rates of pay, to establish that. 

Mr. Homi.—l will adduce that later on. 

Mr. Mather. —In paragraph 141 in which you are discussing the Mills 
Department, you tell us of certain American Mills which were getting large 
outputs from blooming mills. Are you sure that these mills are starting 
with the same size of ingots as Tatas? 

Mr. Homi. —Almost the same—66 cwt. or thereabout. 

Mr. Mather. —Are they rolling the same sized blooms? 

Mr. Homi.—Most of the American mills roll 4"x4" billets. There are 
very many of them which roll 8"x8" hlooms, so the tonnage varies. 

Mr. Mather. —Some of them roll 8"x8” and others 4"x4''? 

Mr. Homi, —It all depends on the works. If you take all the works is 
the United States, you can say ‘ yes.’ 

Mr. Mather. —And probably that applies to all the mills with a big out¬ 
put? 

Mr. Homi. —Yes. 

Mr. Mather. —Whereas, as you are aware, Tatas’ have to roll a consider¬ 
able proportion of 4" x 4" billets in their mills and to that extent they can¬ 
not be expected to keep back. 

Mr. Homi. —If they are rolling rails to the extent of 60 per cent, of their 
•tttput, then they would require 8*x8" blooms, which means less rolling time. 

Mr. Moflier.—That leaves a substantial proportion of smaller blooms or 
billets which interferes of coijrse seriously with the maximum output of the 
mill. 

Mr. Homi. —I do not know how it should. 

Mr. Mather.—In paragraph 147' you tell us that you don’t recollect having 
seen anywhere such a terrible amount of breakdowns and mishaps as happen 
in and around these mills. I think that you are still discussing the bloom¬ 
ing mills? 

Mr. Homi.—This includes bloommg as well as rail and other mills. 

Mr. Slather.—Yoa have not mentioned rails. ■ • ' • 

3fr. Homi.—No. 

Mr. Mather.—Do you think that this applies to the blooming mill as well 
ts to thit rail mill? 
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Mf. Somi. —Part of it. 

Mr. Mather —Do you think that there are many more breakdowns in the 
blooming mills than there are in mills in other countries? 

Mr. Komi. —Not in the blooming mill. 

Mr. Mather, —You are satisfied there? • 

Mr. Komi.—Yes. 

Mr, Mather. —This should be qualified as only applying to the rail mill? 

Mr. Komi. —Yes. Table-rolls come into the blooming mills, as well. 

Mr. Mather. —These breakdowns you attribute to the faulty design of the 
mill in the first instance? 

Mr. Komi. —You might blame that for the cranks. 

Mr. Mather. —Or to the carelessness of the staff? 

Mr. Komi. —Partly that and partly the faulty design of the machinery. . 

Mr. Mother.—Do you think that the carelessness on the part of the staff 
(is responsible for these.* 

Mr. Komi. —Quite a bit. 

.1/r. Mather.—On the blooming mills, there is only one European employ- 
•ed in each shift. 

Mr. Komi. —I make no qualifications about Europeans at all. 

President. —Are you aware of the fact that on the blooming mills only 
one European is employed on each shift? 

Mr. Komi. —Yes. 

President, —Very well then, if there are more breakages due to careless¬ 
ness, probably you would admjt that no one man whatever his position or 
qualification can take up detailed responsibility for every piece of plant. 
Does not that then imply that the Indians who form the rest are not yet so 
.cfiBcient in the maintenance and manipulation of these mills? 

Mr. Komi.—I don’t accept that view at all. My contention is that there 
is no organisation. 

Mr. Mather. —You think that it is only a question of more organisation? 

Mr. Komi.—Yes. Personality is more and more subordinated in modem 
industrial concerns. 

President. —.Since 1919, you had no opportunity of forming an indepen¬ 
dent opinion -as regards the management and organisation? 

Mr. J/omi.—Evidently, but I have kept myself in close touch. * 

President. —So that your opinion is based on your recollection? 

Mr. Komi. —Also. 

Mr. Mather. —I am inclined to think still that your opinion in the state¬ 
ment that there are more breakages in table rolls, roller cranks, etc., and 
that they are generally more considerable "than in other plants is one of the 
many cases which do go to prove that up to the present it has not been 
nossible to train Indian labour to the same standard of efficiency as obtains 
in other countries. That is a question to which we referred yesterday. 

Mr. Komi. —It toay be untrained. I say no efforts have been made to t 
train them for the line. • 

Mr, Mather. —Later on in the same pifragraph (147) you say ” I remember 
of no occasion when an indicator chart of the engines was taken to determine 
the index of effi*:iency.” Is there any particular reason why you should 
know when an indicator chart of the engines is taken? I do not think that 
anybody can say that. That statement cannot carry any authority unless it 
comes from a person who ought to kno^ when an indicator chart is taken. 
This statemeht does not mean anything if it comes from other persons. 

Mr. Homt.—That means that no chart was taken. 

Mr. Mather.—Does that mean that no chart was taken because you did 
■oot know that it was taken? . 
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Mt. know it for a facf,. 

Prendent.—You know it from information received from othersP 

Mr. Homi.—Vr> to 1919 I know it, Sir, from my own personal experience. 

President.— You were not at any time employed in the blooming mill? 

Mr. Eomi.—Ho. ' 

President.—Your statement is that if the indicator chart had been taken 
you would have known it? 

Mr. Homi.—Not necessarily officially. 

President.—It is not a question of official or unofficial. You did not beat 
or see it was taken and you infer it was not taken. 

JfV. Ilomi. —I infer it and know it for a fact. 

President. —Your statement is that you-know it for a fact. Our busi¬ 
ness is to enquire what evidence you had t» justify such a statement. 

Mr. Homi. —I have known very many things and this was one of these 
that nSver come out. In fact on two occasions indicator chart was proposed 
to be taken hut the proposal was turned down. 

President. —It is for you to inform the Board, as far as you can, how you 
obtained this information and I understand your statement is this: that 
had the indicator chart been taken you must have known and, as you do 
not know, it was not taken. 

Mr. Homi.—This is not the line of argument. I know it for a fact that 
this was not taken. 

President.—How? 

Mr. Homi.—From various sources of information. In a small plant like 
that at Jamshedpur there is hardly anything that occurs in one department 
which is not known in the other departments. . 

President .—By hearsay? 

Mr. Homi. —Mostly by hearsay and also by personal examination. 

PresMnt .—If you make a personal examination you can satisfy yourself 
that a certain thing is done. But you cannot by personal observation satisfy 
yourself that a thing is not done unless you have watched all the time. 

Mr. Homi.—li you have not seen a thing done, you do come to the com 
elusion that such a thing, is not done. 

President.—I am still in doubt as to the materials you have to bear out 
this statement. 

Mr. Homi.—This will be borne out by the Company’s own statement. 

President.—Let us leave it at that. 

Mr. Mather.—Leaving the question of the indicator chart, are you as 
experienced steam engineer? 

Mr. Homi.—Ho, Sir. 

Mr. Mather .—In spite of that fact and your statement that no indicator 
chart has been taken, you still have no hesitation in declaring that the 
efficiency will be very low. , 

Mr. Homi. —I do possess the elementary Ijnowledge of a steam engineer 
end even a layman would say that the efficiency of an engine would react 
very greatly on steam production and steam conapmption of the boiler 
plant. 

Mr. Mather. —You are aware of course that the boiler’plant at Tata’s is 
serving very many purposes. I want to know what qualifications you have 
merely by looking at that engine ,to say that it is an engine of very low 
efficiency, since on your own statement no indicator chart has been takem,, 

Mr. Homi. —I had that information from engineers who were already on 
the spot. 

Mr. Mather.— So it is not on your own authority at all. If, they come 
to give ovideace on that suggestion it would oarry weight. Then in psrsk 
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graph 148 you give us “all other costs” of Tata’s mills and United States 
mills—blooming mills—for comparison. I take it that the items included in 
the two sets are identical P ^ 

Ml. Unmi. —Yes. 

Mr. Mather.—Yon say that Tata’s had an overwheliSing advantage over 
American conditions. Will you say in wh#t respects Tata's had an advant¬ 
age? 


ilfr. Eomi.—ln the items of supply which go into “ all other costs.” 

Mr. Mather.—Most of these resolve themselves ultimately to coal. 

Mr. flomi.—There are labour, steam, water, electric current, shops, 
laboratory expenses, yard switching and so on. 

Mr. Mather.—In paragraph 151 you are discussing the ‘ spread ’ or ‘ con¬ 
version costs ’ between billets and merchant bars. There are one or two 
figures that seem to me very surprising. First of all you tell us that at 
one time the spread in America was 6 dollars but that the average for pre¬ 
war years was 10-61 dollars. Is that the average for pre-war years." If so, 
what do you mean by 6 dollars? 

Mr. Homt.—That was before 1921. , 

31r. Mather.—’Pre-war years w'ere before 1914. 

Mr. Eomi.—S dollars has reference to years before 1911 and the pre-war 
years are taken from 1911 to 1914. 

Mr. Mather, —However, 5 dollars spread is a sort of basis as you mention 
it two or three times and this 10-61 dollars for pre-war years is fairly consis¬ 
tent with your maximum of 12-91 in Maich 1913 and the minimum of 
4-69 dollars in November 1911. I would like to find out what you think 
should be taken as a basis for pre-war cost. 

President.—li you can tell us at what time the spread was 5 dollars in 
America that would help us. 

Mr. Homi.—If I can read from this article. “It was once regarded as 
substantially axiomatic in the steel industry that 5 dollars spread would 
cover costs between pig iron and billets and a similar 5 dollars spread would 
cover coats betw.'- u billets and steel bars. Kecent eras of high prices have 
upset this intci-.sting theory.” The five dollars has reference to years prior 
to 1911. 

Mr. Mather.—VPa&t is the date of the article? 

Mr. Homi.—This I have not been able to find out. 

Ur. Mather.—The figures which you have got from some other source 
appear to indicate that in pre-war years the spread was 10-61 and in the post¬ 
war period you tell us that the average may be regarded as 10 dollars. 
Does that mean that the costs have actually come down in the United States 
and they are actually lower than in pre-war years? 

Mr. Eomi.—Ko. , 

Mr. Mather.—ThA'e is a smaller spread now since the war than it was 


before the war. • 

Mr. Homi.-This 10-61 dollars refers to the figures from ; 

have compared this pre-war figure with the 'Tata’s figure for 1914-18 whi^ 
comes to an average of 11-10 dollars. Then in the post-war period 1919-2? 
the maximum in America i8»24 dollars and the average is 10 dollars. 

Mr. Mather.—The average in Ameoca for 1919-22 is 10 dollars and the 
average for pre-war years was 10-61 dollars. Can you tell us what the state 
of the steel industry has been in America to account for this falling on. 

Mr. Homi.-^There was a slump and war-time extravagance had been 
practically got rid of. 

Mr. Mather.—There was a boom tn 1920 and there was no war-time 

• extravagahee between 1911 and 1914. i 

Mr. Eomi.—Of course not, but during the war time it got very high. 
Conditions after the war are becoming as normal as before the war. 
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Mr. Mather.—I am speoialiy interested in this because this is the only 
indication we have that post-war cost, is actually less than pre-war cost. Do 
you think it is really soP . . 

Mr. flomi.—Evidently from the article that I reed it is clear. “ Appar¬ 
ently a new base lin'h has been established which might tentatively be placed 
at 10 dollars for all rough purposes of calculation. This 10 dollars may 
therefore reasonably be capable of covering substantial conversion cost 
from pig iron to steel ingots and thence into billets of commercial size.’’ 

Mr. Mather .—^If you can point to any reasonable explanation for 
this that would be very interesting: otherwise the inference is that the 
hgures have not been taken on the same basis. 

Mr> Homi.—10 dollars has more reference, I presume, to 5 dollars of pre¬ 
war spread. 

Presidenf.—But pre-war spread was according to you lO-Bl dollars. 

Mr. Homi .—This 5 dollars spread has reference to years beyond that, not 
1911-14., 

Mr. Mather.—For 1911-14 it was lO-Ol dollars. For the three years after 
the war it was 10 dollars and for the three years before the war it was 
lO-Ol dollars. 

Mr. Homi.—It might be explained in this way. There were large scale 
■.productions during the war time as compared to what had been before, md 
this has appreciably brought down the cost of production though the prices 
of materials may have gone up. 

Mr. Mather .—But 1919-22 was not war-time. 

■ Mr. Homi.—Ho: but they have extended their plants during the war 
time and had greater production necessitating reduction of cost. 

Mr. Mather ,—Can you tell us exactly what developments led to this 
reduction in cost in 1919-22 when compared to 1911-14? There is no indica¬ 
tion that there has been any increased production in those years to bring the 
cost down when compared with that of the pre-war years. I was looking to 
these figure's with some interest as possibly supplying us with a basis of 
reasons We costs of rolling billets into bars, but I find it very difficult to 
accept them on their face value because they seem to me inconsistent with 
,ihemrelves. You quote a minimum spread of 1.59 dollars in 1922. Do you 
think that anybody was actually rolling billets into bars at as low a cost as 
that? 

Mr. Jlomi.—There may be plants that are taking billets and rolling out 
to bars: -that may account for the difference. I am merely quoting from 
the article. 

Mr. Mather.—Vo you think that the cost may bo 1-69 even in the case 
j>{ a single plant? 

Mr. Homi.—It may be one of the bauses. I take it as a possibility. 

Mr. Mather.—Since you have giyen these figures, ifcyou will trace and 
•supply the Board with details of cost, it would be of interest to have them. 

Mr. Homi.—I shall try my best.* 

Mr. Mather.—Later on you begin to discuss the fuel problem. Then 
again in considering the amount'of fuel required to make steel (in paragraph 
186) you say “ using a 50-55 mix in the open hearths only a certain amount 
of fuel is required.” May I again point out and emohasise that Tata’s do 
-not use 60—56 mix, because the scrap'is not available* 

Mr. Homi.—It should be 50—50 mix. ^ 

Mr. Mather.—lata’i cannot possibly use that mix because the scrap is 
-not available and the mix they are compelled to use is one'which requires 
more fuel per ton. Therefore on that *asis it may be misleading. 

Mr. Homi.—It is only on theoretical basis. 

Mr. Mother.-You admit that it ilkonly on a theoretical basis?__ 
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Mr. Hotni. —Yea. Tata’s do not have any’electricit) ig drive their mills 
either. , 

Mr. Mather.—In paragraph 1.57 you suggest that producer gas should no 
longer be used for heating Open Hearth furnace. Have you any particular 
substitute in mind? • 

Mr. Komi. —What do you refer to? * 

Mr. Mother.—You say “ T have no hesitation in claiming that Tata’s 
should be able to finish all their steel without the use of a pound of coal 
elsewhere, except at the coke works and in the locomotives and cranes and 
shops . . .” That in fact means gas producer plant. Do you think they 
will have enough coal tar? 

Mr. Komi.—At present they have. 

Mr. Mather.-But if they were turning all their pig iron into steel which 
is approximately what they intend to do in future? 

Mr. Komi. —I have got a statement which I am going to file to-day where 
I have shown how much saving can be effected from that source and how 
much steel could be made from available sources of coal tar. I want to put 
in that statement.* 

Mr. Mather. —Is it your opinion that in addition to coai tar some coke 
oven gas would be required? 

Mr. Komi. —Yes. 

Mr. Mather.—Yon go on to say “One can imagine the saving resulting 
from less coal, no labour or repairs on gas producers, no cleaning out of gas 
mains ...” I take it that coke ovens require gas mains. So that cannot 
be eliminated. 

Mr. Komi. —For coke-oven gas we need not have gas mains because it 
,goe3 out by means of pipes. 

Mr. Mather. —What is the difference between mains and pipes? 

Mr. Komi.—For producer gas you have to have big mains or they would 
be all clogged up with soot. 

.Mr. Mather. —It will have to be sent through pipes; there is no essential 
difference between a pipe and a main. 

Mr. Komi.—The pipe is of a smaller size. There is very little chance of 
its being choked up, being clean by-product gas, and there need not be clean¬ 
ing always. 

Mr. Mather.—That is rather different from no cleaning out of gas mains. 
I think you will find that nobody can go on passing gas in a main without 
cleaning occasionally. 

Mr. Komi.—Kot evei-y week, anyway. 

Mr. Mather.—There will be viccasional cleaning. In paragraph 169 you 
tell us that a blast furnace would hi able to provide enough surplus for 
power generation purposes the equivalent of 30 H. P. for every ton of pig 
produced. 

Mr. Komi.—It should be 250 to 300 kilowatt-hours. Perhaps we will scrap 
out the whole sentence and say “ For power generation purposes practi¬ 
cally of the whole plant.” “ Equivalent 30 H. P., etc.,” may go out. 

Mr. Mother.—In para^aph 161 you tell us about some attempt to burn 
blast furnace and coke oven gas under the boilers and a lurid red column of 
unburnt gases ignited at the chimney top. May I ask when this was? 

Mr. flomi.-In 1917, 1918 and 1919. 

Mr. MathSr. —Do you think it is reasonable to quote a thing like that 
which may possibly have been experimental and rectified several years ago? 

. Mr. Bomi.—That is why I was referring to the past. 

Mr. MMher. —Do you think it has any bearing on present or future cost? 

Mr. Komi. —It has n great bearing .on the present condition of the plant, 
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Mr. Mather,—yon think th'st might happen nowf 

Mr. Homi.—l think that extraragince would lead to the same result and 
bring the plant down to the condition nhich dt is now. 

Mr. Mather.—It ^oes not necessarily follow that what happened in .1918- 
is still happening. This is certainly not happening, this flame on the top 
of the chimney. * 

Mr. Homi .—I do not say it is happening. The^ amount of materials andt 
money spent (hen has been responsible for the present condition of the 
plant. 

Mr. Mather.—It is quite possible it is your opinion, but it is not sound 
to argue that more men are being employed and more materials are being- 
consumed^ now on the basis of something that happened in 1918. 

ilfr. Homi .—I was simply showing here a reflection on previous operation 
methods. 

Mr. J/o/Aer.—They may have been completety discredited now' 

Mr. Hopii .—^They may have been. 

Mr. Mather .—We come to your discussions of the Greater Extensions. 
You tell us “ The Greater Extensions were sanctioned in December 1916 and 
it will shortly be seven years since the inauguration of the scheme.” Tc» 
that extent it is quite true, but then you go on and say “ and presumably 
will need three years more for completion.” That does not agree at all 
with the information available to the Board or with any competent examin¬ 
ation of the present position in Jamshedpur. All the> indications are that 
the Greater Extensions will be completed in six months, not in three years. 

Mr. Homi.—I think these are statements that have been given out by 
the Directors from time to time in which they expected the Greater Exten¬ 
sions plant to lie in full swing in about three years. 

Mr. Mather .—When was this statement made? 

Mr. Homi.—If you will give me some time I shall find it out. 

Mr. Mother.—In the meantime we must rely on the information the Board 
has got that the indications are that the Greater Extensions will be com¬ 
pleted in about six months’ time. 

3Ir. Homi .—The Directors from time to time mads several estimates of 
the time within which particular units might be completed, and many such 
forecasts were failures. 

Mr. Mather .—In some cases they may have been speeded up: that has 
been the tendency of late and things have been coming into operation more 
quickly than they used to do a year or two ago. However we need not 
argue that point. Then you go on to tell us the speed with which the Gary 
plant was built. The Gary plant was built up in a very highly developed 
industrial country by the most powerful industrial corporation in the world, 
which was able to supply moat of its own raw materials and a good deal 
of its transport and had practically none of the difficulties such as are 
encountered in India. ’ ' 

Mr. Homi.—You must look at the same time at the magnitude of the 
works. 

■ Mr. Mather .—The magnitude is smaller in ptoportion to the reserves o 
the United States Steel Corporation tjian the Extensions here are in propor¬ 
tion to the reserves of Tatas’. 

Mr. Homi.—It is a matter of opinion. ^ 

Mr. Mather .—The Gary plant added perhaps 16 per cent, to the Unitec 
States Steel Corporation’s output of steel while the extensions tc 
the Tata Co’s plant will on an average add 200 per cent. Is it not obviom 
that in proportion to their resources it was a smaller undertaking for th< 
United States Steel Corporation to put up that plant? The United State* 
Steel Corporation could supply the whole steel required for putting up th« 
plant, for instance; the Tata Co. were not in a position to do so. , 
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time of oompietion which had evidently been exceeded tremendously, an item 
over which Tata’s had "absolute control. 

Mr. Mather. —Do you think any firm which entefs into contracts has 
absolute control? 

Mr. Homi. —All of them do. 

Mr. Mather. —Not by any means. 

Mr. Homi.—They ask for the minimum time within which the contract is 
to be carried out, otherwise there are various penai clauses attached to it. 

Mr. Mather. —I want to point out that it is not calculated to impress the 
Board as a reasonable comparison that because the most powerful Steel Com¬ 
pany in the world could add 15 per cent, to its capacity in a period of 21 
years in peace time in a very highly industrial country, therefore the Tata 
Iron & Steel Co., or any other company, should add li50 per cent, to its 
capacity in India partly in war time in anything like that period? 

Mr. Komi. —They calculated all that and they were sanguine that thev 
would be able to do it. 

Mr. Mather. —I am not in .a position to say how sanguine they were, hut 
it would not be likely to impress the Board or the outside public ns being 
reasonable to expect that in war time. 

Mr. Komi. —You know the Tata Co., in the beginning expected to com- 
pleto the Greater Extensions in 18 months. 

Mr. Mather. —Then in paragraph 17,5 you talk about the plate mill which 
“was ‘rushed’ to secure fabulous profits.’’ Are you quite sure that you 
are fully aware of the motives of the Directors in rushing the plate mill? 

Mr. Komi. —Of one of them. 

Mr. Mather. —It is only a surmise? 

Mr. Komi .—Yes. 

Mr: Mather.—Yon have no particular information about it? 

Mr. Komi. —No. 

Mr. Mather. —Will you admit that there may have been causes known to 
the Directors in rushing the plate mill that you are not aware of? 

Mr. Komi. —There may have been. 

Mr. Mather.—hater on in the same paragraph you say that “ this plate 
mill is really running merely one turn, about 15 tons a month production.” 

Mr. Homi .—It should be 1,500 tons. , 

Mr. Mather.—In any event, you do not expect the Board or the public to 
take that as a criticism of the plate mill? I presume you may be aware 
that that is only a temporary feature. 

Mr. Homi.—That is because therfi is no demand for plates; the prices 
have gone down. If this plant had been ready by the time they had expect¬ 
ed it.might probably have run to its full capacity. 

Mr. Mother.—That is a different’thing: we are discussing the present 
situation. .Do you want to suggest that it is going to he normal to run 
only one turn? • 

Mr. Homi.—l do not suggest anything of that kind at all. I have 
expressly mentioned “ At presettt it is running one turn.” 

Mr. Mather.—The inference beiilfe of course, since you do not mention 
any exceptional conditions, that there might not be any particular circum¬ 
stances to cause that. 

In paragraph 177 you begin to discuss the Duplex plant. Can you tell 
us. how many Duplex plants there lye in the United States? 

■ Mr. 'Komi. —There are three. 

Mr. Uather.—Ko ^ou think there are only three? 

Mr. Komi.—l mean of any considerable size. 

Mf. Mother.—What.^ampunt of outflut would you call considerable? 
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Mt. flomi.—loOjtOO or 200 000 per y^ar. 

Mr. Mather.—Since the Tata Company,expec;J; to get rather more tonnage 
of ingots, you think there are only 3 duplex plants in the United States of 
approximately the sam#size as the Tata Co.'s plant? 

Mr. Homi. —1 mean per furnace. ^ 

Mr. Mather. —Unless you give us the number of Duplex plants or say 
exactly what you limit yourself to, it does n6t give riiuoh of a basis to form 
any opinion. 

In paragraph 178 you discuss the possibility flf making higher grades of 
steel by straight Talbot alone. That has not much bearing on this investi¬ 
gation of Tatas, has it? 

Mr. Eomi. —AVhenever it is run as a ‘ straight ’ Talbot instead of duplex¬ 
ing it. 

Jllr. Mather. —So you think that the Tata Company have handicapped 
themselves as regards the making of steel bj putting in a Talbot furnace? 

Mt. Homi. —No. They could not make more steel that way than by the 
straight open hearth process. 

Mr. Mather.—Ani you think they would not be such good quality? 

Jlfr. Homi. —Possibly not. I am quoting the opinion of the officials— 
“ that higher grades are never made by this process and that straight Talbot 
alone will not make any more steel in a given time than the straight 0. H. 
process—provided the quality is the same.” 

Mr. Mather.—Yon have not considered the opinion of any other authori¬ 
ties on the subject? 

Mr. Homi.—I have, so far as they were available to me. 

Mr. Mather. —Probably the most careful comparison of different open 
hearth processes was made at Witkowitz for 8 years on a scale much more 
satisfactory than any experiment that has been conducted in the United 
States or any other country, and, as a result of that careful and prolonged 
large scale experiment, the nanagement were of opinion that the Talbot 
furnace could make equally good steel of many different qualities and prob¬ 
ably make it more cheaply. 

Mr. Homi. —Continued large -c ’e production? 

Mr. Mather.—Yes. 

Mr. Homi. —But there is nothing to show that the conditions at Jamshed¬ 
pur will be .duplicates of those at Witkowitz? 

Mr. Mather. —Is there anything to show that the conditions in the United 
States which you are asking the Board to consider could be repeated at 
Jamshedpur? 

Mr. Homi. —Evidently the plant and the staff in Jamshedpur are Ameri¬ 
can and they are eventually likely to, be influenced by their experience in 
the United States. 

Mr. Mather.—1 am afraid you are wrong on a point of fact. The open 
hearth is run by a European Superintendent. 

t 

^Ir. Homi.—Nat at all. There are smelters who are Americans. The 
Assistant Superintendent on the Duplex is an AmAican gentleman. 

3Ir. Afather.—I am not prepared to Sccept your opinioll about the Talbot 
furnace because I do not regard it us having been based on the best opinion 
that is available. < 

3fr. Homi .—That is your opinion. 

Mr. Mather.—In paragraph 181 you«say "there is a decided prejudice 
amongst Railway Engineering circles to lot)k down with disfavour' on the 
use of the Duplex for rails, better grades of plates, sheets, etc., for a steel 
that is once oxidized and then deoxidized can never bb the equal of a steel 
-that has not undergone the cycle.” . Would you mind telling us by,what 
process steel is made without being oxidized and deoxidized? 
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Mr, Homt.—This refers to oxidization through the bfiist in converters. 

Mr. Maiher.—l cannot accept tfie first sentence as it stands. In the 
other you tell us that “ The metal whose manganese and silicon is reduced 
with a blast in the converter is a different product fftm the one whose im¬ 
purities are worked out by means of lime in a furnace.” Let us assume 
for the moment that it is different. Dif you mean thai it is worse or better r 
Mr. Horni.—By blast you will never get the same quality. 

Mr. Mather.—Bo you get better quality.^ 

Mr. Homi.—Worse. 

Mr. Jlfafher.—Invariably? 

Mr. Jfomi.—Mostly. 

Mr. Mather .—You know that most of the steel rails laid in India have 
been made by the converter process? 

Mr. Ilomi.—There are various engineers who differ in their opinion. 
Whether it should be duplex steel or open hearth steel is mostly influenced 
by the chief engineers of railways and their metallurgists. 

Mr. Mather .—We are discii.'.sing for the moment the principle of steel 
manufacture; we are not discussing what the railway engineers think of it. 
Y'ou seem to assume that steel made in a converter is necessarily of inferior 
duality. 

Mr. Romi .—Inferior to that made in the open hearth. 

Mr. Mather.—That is not the invariable experience. Then you say it is 
a different product from the one whose impurities are worked out by means 
of lime in a furnace. May I point out that the impurities in the open hearth 
are not worked out by means of lime but by means of iron ore? 

Mr. Romi .—Iron ore brings about the reaction. It is the lime that 
absorbs the impurities. 

Mr. Mather.—It is rather a different thing from what you said. 

In paragraph 182 you say “pig iron with two or more per cent, of man¬ 
ganese, it never [lays to eliminate.it in duplexirg.” How much manganese 
does Tata's pig contain? 

Mr. Romi.—It should be 1 per cent, or mors. 

Mr. Mather.—Yoa seem to think that in any pig iron which contains 
one per cent, or more manganese it never pays to eliminate it in duplexing, 
for manganese has to be added later on in the bath and it is wasteful to 
duplex it. * 

Mr. Horoi.—This is the opinion of a man who was actually running a 
duplex plant in America. 

Mr. Mather.—Can you tell us what happens to the manganese when it is 
worked in the straight Open Hearth? 

Mr. Romi.—It goes out and therefore there is no more waste. When 
you duplex it you blow out all the manganese in the converters and add it 
later on in the bath. 

Mr. Mather.—You are speaking of the waste of manganese and the excess 
cost of ferro-manganese. The manganeseeis going to be wasted by which¬ 
ever process you manufacture. 

Ml. Horn i.—That makes a difference about the quality. 

Mr. Mather _We are going on to the quality later on. At the end of 

paragraph 182 you say ” The already inferior quality of Tata’s steel will 
be further heightened when they begin to duplex it.” On what basis do you 
regard Tata’s steel as inferior? 

Mr. Romi.—That is the general trend of opinion in the market. 

• .'J/r. Mather .—Is that your own opinion? 

Mr. Aomi.—l have heard that sort of opinion cited before the Board 
already by certain witnesses so far as I remember, having studied it in the 
Bombay papers, that Tata’s steel is not of actually the same grade as British 
steel. • 
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Mr. jKoie.—It M all the other way about. 

President .—My leoollection is thrfc no witness has stated in evidence 
before the Board that Tate’s steel is inferior to British steel. 

Mr. Homi.—That'was my impression. 

Mr. Mather.—^ere you relying entirely on the newspape* reports of 
the evidence given before the BoaSlf 

Mr. Homi.—Yea. 

Mr. Mather.—If there is nothing in the Board's evidence to support that 
view, you would agree that Tata’s steel is as geod as any other steel? 

Mr. Homi.—I am ready to alter my opinion. 

•Tfr. Mather .—In paragraph 183 you say “ It is a moot point whether 
the railways will accept any duplex steel for their rails.” Have you any 
particular ground for assuming that the railways will raise any objection? 

Mr. Homi.—Ho, except in the light of this Canadian specification. 

Mr. Mafher.—You think that might influence the railways to object to 
the use of duplex steel? 

.Mr. Homi.—Might. 

Mr. 3Iather .—Have you studied the specification for rails made in India? 

Mr. Homi. —No. 

Mr. Mather.—li is my duty to keep that and I consider that the specifi¬ 
cation for rails made in India is such that if steel made by the duplex pro¬ 
cess passes this specification it would be perfectly satisfactory for use, and 
there is no reason to cast this aspersion on duplex steel. 

Mr. Homi.—It is not so much aspersion as assumption. 

Mr. Maiher.—In that case I say there is no reason to make this assump¬ 
tion. In a large part of the next paragraph you develop the argument 
which amounts, I think, generally to this, that the capacity of the mills is 
very much greater than the capacity of the steel making plant in the new 
extensions and again that the steel making plant has possibly a greater 
capacity than the blast furnaces behind it. 

Mr. Homi. —Yes. 

Mr. Mather .—Supposing that that proves to be so—supposing that the 
Tata Co. were able to train the Indian staff to work their mills at the same 
pitch of eflSciency as is done in the United States—do you not think that 
means that Tata’s prospects for making steel cheaply are more favourable 
than they have assumed them? The consequence of that would be that, if 
the mills could turn out more than 420,000 tons of rolled steel which Tata’s 
expect to get if they can turn out, say, 500,000 tons, the Tata Co. would be 
able to arrive at an ultimate production of -500,000 tons merely by, say, in¬ 
creasing steel making capacity or blast furnace capacity without having 
any additional overhead charges for the mill plant, and therefore their over¬ 
head charges per ton will be less over the whole output. 

Mr. Homi.—They expected veyy many things which have not come oui. 
There have been many suppositions, besides yours, at ‘Jamshedpur. I mig'n- 
say the plant was ill-balanced. 

Mr. Mather.—If on the basis of what you consider an ill-balanced plant 
they expect to be able to manufacture steel at a reasonable cost, then if 
they do rectify balance, their overhead charges will be less than they are 
now and therefore the 'Tata Companyvwill he in a bettee position. 

Mr. Bomi.—'Where is the guarantee and when are they going to do it? 
Supposing the Greater Extensions came into operation in about 0 months as 
yon say; they have made no provision of that kind. It is a sort of assump¬ 
tion, from beginning to end. , 

Mr. Mather.—I don’t say for a moment that Tata’s will accept your • 
opinion about the balance. 

Mr. Bomi .—I can express no opinion myself at all. I am merely saying 
what the facts really are. 



Mr. Maiher.—My point is this, if it is ill-balanccd, as you say, then 
ultimately, by rectifying the balance, Tata’s will be able to make steel 
cheaper than they expect. , 

Mr. Eomi.—The whole question hinges upon the time available to do so. 

If they take unduly long time, then by.the time they make it the Company 
will be already swamped. 

Mr. Mather. —In paragraph 200 you call attention to a point which is 
certainly of comsiderable importance to all industrial establishments and 
that is the changing of men from one plant to another. That of course 
occurs to a certain extent in all plants I have been acquainted with—it may 
have been more in Tata’s or it may have been less, and it is no doubt a 
costly process. Then you go on to say “it has been calculated that it costs 
on an average dollars 100 for every man so transferred by way of loss of 
efSciency.” Do you think that that figure of 100 dollars has any kind of 
bearing on Indian conditions? Do you want to infer that it would cost 
100 dollars by way of loss of efficiency in the case of Tatas? 

Mr. Homi.—lt might cost more or it might cost less; it might not cost 
them exactly that amount. I am quoting the American figures, and at 
Jamshedpur it might cost more or cost less, but it is certainly a costly pro¬ 
cess. 

Mr. 3/afher.—Everybody engaged in industrial operations is aware of 
that. Have you seen an analysis of that 100 dollars? 

Mr. Ilomi. —No. It could not be definitely proved; it must remain as an 
assumption. 

Mr. Mather.—1 have seen the analysis of American figures for this pur¬ 
pose and they contained elements some of which do not exist in India, and 
I do not think that the figure modified for Indian conditions would in¬ 
volve so much loss. 

In paragraph 206 you realize clearly that the Tata Company have various 
burdens due to all the costs of “ great town-planning, administration, 
sanitation, water supply, etc;’’ and you suggest that this can be met “by 
other devices, e.ij., by reorganization into an entirely separate company, or 
by the creation of a municipality or some such other methods.’’ Let us look 
at the position. These services are a considerable burden to Tatas and do 
you expect that they could unload that burden on anybody else without 
paying somebody to take that burden? Do you know of anybody who wants 
to take that burden, whether they call themselves a municipality or some¬ 
thing else, free of charge? 

Mr. Homi.—Nobody would take it unless they were assured of an ade¬ 
quate return from that. 

Mr. Mather.—Vo you think they would get a return for instance, from 
the expenses on sanitation ? , 

Mr. Eomi.—You must take the towa as a whole: you cannot divide it in 
sections, sanitation taken up by a certain party, education by a separate 
party, town-planning by a third party and so on. They should all go 
together. * • 

Mr. Mather.—Vfol] let*u8 take it as a complete holding. Do you think 
that there is any financier in India, or out of India, who would be willing to 
take over that on any terras which'would be of benefit to Tatas? And 
they would not take it up unless it is of benefit to themselves. 

Mr. Eomi.—The position is capable of solution. 

President.—the question is wheeler the solution would reduce Tata’s 
cost or not. 

.Uj. Mather. —At present it is costing Tatas a great deal. There is a 
net burden on Tatas in respect of these services. Do you suggest that they 
could gpt rid of the burden? 

Mr. Bomi.—Yes. 
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Mr. Mather.—Since that is a huijden, I want to know whether the; oao 
get rid of it except by paying. Wouy people come along^and be willing to 
give good money for taking over the burden? 

Mr. Homi.—Would not the formation of a municipality in the town 
reduce the cost of Tatas? ^ 

Mr. Mother.—Can you tell us in what way? 

Mr. Homi.—It may lead to further taxation oh other items in the town 
but it would certainly lead to a solution so that the expenditure made after 
the town could freely be reimbursed by the ineome derived from local taxes. 
Mr. Mather.—On whom would this burden fall? 

Mr... Homi. —Tata’s employees. 

Mr. Mather. —In that case is not that merely shifting the burden from 
one man to another man? 

Mr. Homi.—That would not in that case affect the ahole production. 
President.—Would not the local rates paid by the Tata Company form a 
part of the cost of production? If Tatas have to pay taxes to this munici¬ 
pality would not these taxes have been met out of the cost of the Company? 
Mr. Homi.—k part of it will be recovered from the population. 

Mr. J/ather.—That means that living would be more expensive than it iff 
now at Jamshedpur and higher wages would be demanded. Have you given 
it a careful consideration before making that suggestion? 

Mr. Homi.—I have made a suggestion only. 

Mr. Mather. —At the end of the same paragraph 206 you tell us that an 
investigation is now pending before the Federal Trade Commission in the 
United States of America over the “ Pittsburgh Plus " plan of selling in the 
Chicago districts and westwards of steel made in it. I cannot see what bearing 
that has on Indian conditions. 

Mr. Homi. —It has bearing in this way that Tata’s prices are baaed on the 
c.i.f. prices and, if steel could be made cheaper in India, there is no reason 
why it should not be made to sell cheaper instead of being based on the c.i.f. 
prices. 

Mr. Mather. —What connection has that with the “ Pittsburgh Plus " 
plan of selling in the United States? 

Mr. Homi.—In the Chioago districts steel is made and sold on the Pitts¬ 
burgh basis. If steel could be made in Chicago at cheaper rates, why should 
the c.i.f. price be taken into consideration? 

Mr. Mather. —That is a matter for Americans. 

Mr. Homi .—In the same way, if steel could be made in India cheaper, there 
is no reason why the selling price should be on the basis of the c.i.f. price of 
steel coming into the country instea,d of on the basis of the actual cost of 
production, with a reasonable profit of course. 

Mr. Mather. —I am afraid I faih to see the connection between the two. 
In paragraph 209, you diseuss the question of, ferro-manganese. You 
appear to favour that instead of exporting the manganese ores, the manu¬ 
facture of ferro-manganese should be encouraged in this country. Do you 
^hink that Indian-made ferro-m'anganese would find a market in other steel¬ 
making countries at a favourable price? , 

Mr. Homi.—Yes, if the quality regained the same. 

Mr. Mather. —^Do you think that tiie quality would bo the same? 

Mr. Homi .—There is every possibility. u 

Mr. Mather. —How would you propose that an Indian manufacturer should 
make ferro-manganese with low phosphorus since there is a high phosphorus 
content in the Indian coke? ,• ' . 

Mr. Homi. —There are various ways which could be found out. 

Mr. Mather. —Are you quite sure that it is possible to eliminate phosphorus 
in the blast furnaces? 
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Mt. Homi, —Yea, if you ha\e got a low grade of phosphorua in the ooal. 

Mr, Mather.—la there any such coa^ in' India? * 

yo^o^s instance. In Mysore they have got coke. 
Could not that possibly be used for ferro-manganese purposes? 

Mr. Mather.—It is charcoal. Have you calculated how much it would cost 
to make ferro-manganese from charcoal? . 

Mr. Homi. It is not my business to calculate that. 

Mr. Mather.—But you are suggesting as a practicable proposition for the 
consideration of the Board and Government that an export tax should be made 
on the manganese ore m order to encourage the manufacture of ferro-manganese 
m this country. ° 


Mr. Homi.—By investigation, it could be found out. 

Mr. Mafher.--This is the investigation. I am trying to investigate it 
through you for the moment as the suggestion has come from you. 

Mr. Homi. —I am of belief that it is possible. 

Mr. Mother.—Since you believe, you must have some evidence. Would 
you mind telimg us the evidence on this particular point? 

Mr. Homi. Tatas made ferro-manganese and shipped out during the war¬ 
time to the States. ® 

Mr. Mather. —When they could not get it from any other source. 

Mr. Homi.—In the United States, there is a large consumption of ferro¬ 
manganese which generally comes in the shape of imports. 

Mr. Mather. —You might even go so far as to say there is a large con¬ 
sumption in all steel-making countries, not only United States of America. 
But are you not aware that almost immediately the war w'as over, when ferro¬ 
manganese could be got from other countries, the purchase of ferro-manganese 
from India immediately ceased on account of the phosphorus due to the 
quality of the coke? 


Mr. Horn]. —Tatas were tlie only people who made ferro-manganese. 

Mr. Mather.—Other companies also in India made ferro-manganese and 
exported it during the war, but are unable to export it now. 

Mr. Homi.—My impression was tliat Tatas were the only people and that 
their quality was not very up-to-date. 

Mr. Mather. —Nor was that of the other companies. 

Mr. Homi. —I did not know'then. 

Mr. Mather. —The reason was the high phosphorus content in thp Indian 
coal. Nobody has suggested a satisfactory solution so far. Owing to that 
high phosphorus content, Indian-made ferro-manganese is too high in 
phosphorus for the steel-makers in other countries in normal times when they 
can get a better quality elsewhere. 

Mr. Homi. —^There is a possibility of eliminating the phosphorus in the 
coking process by means of lime. • 

Mr. Mather. —Have you any evidence to show that that will actually work? 

Mr. Homi. —You could get that from metallurgical books. 

Mr. Mather. —I am afraid you are getting,confused with the possibility of 
eliminating^ sulphur from producer gas by means of lime. That has been tried.- 
But there is no prospect of 81iminating the phosphorus from coke by means 
of lime. • 

Mr. Homi. —I will look up the question. 

President. —Ypu should have looked up this before. Is it wise to communi¬ 
cate one’s impressions in this way, because after all I think that when a 
suggestion had been made, it ought to have been thought out before and not 
afterwards? • 

Mr. Homi. —The Board also has got to think out quite a good bit. 

Prejident.—Before you put in anything, you ought to have thought about 
it from our point of view. 

VOL.’ III. 3 
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i1?r. Homi.—!?ou ha-je more re^dureps at your disposal to do it than I have. 

Mr. Mather. —You tell us in pare^aph 16 in connection with iron ore that 
•I'atas get their ores for nominally nothing, a fixed royalty being all the price. 
Can you tell us wjiat that royalty exactly was in 1914 and what it is now? 

il/r. Homi. —If you look up the memorandum of Tatas and the report 
submitted by their mining engineers, it will be seen that it comes to about... 

Presidenf.—Are these published documents? , 

Mr. Homi. —No, I don’t think so. 

President. —^Then I must ask you not to refer to them. 

Mr. Homi. —I would not suggest that, but the question. 

IWj. Mather. —I won’t put that question in that form. My impression was 
that royalties have been not fixed and have been raised. 

Mr. Homi. —My impression is that it has been fixed at a certain percentage . 
for a period of 30 years or so. “ 

President. —Which lease are you referring to? 

Mr. Homi. —The Mayutbhanj State. 

President. —I may tell you that in the ease of the earliest lease the rate 
of royalty fixed was started at a low figure but was to increase periodically up to 
3 or 4 annas a ton. In the case of some of the later leases, the rate of royalty 
does not vary during the first 80 years. My recollection is that the details 
about the royalty are printed in one of the memoranda on Imperial Minera- 
logical Resources. 

Mr. Homi. —I cannot quote it because I do not know whether it has been 
published. I think that the rate is liable to be renewed after 30 years or so. 

Mr. Mather. —The President has pointed out that the ore which they are 
actually using is the Gurumaisini ore. It is the only ore which has been 
used so far to any important extent and it is subject to royalty which has risen 
to quite an appreciable extent. 

Mr. Homi. —Yes. 

President. —In paragraph 4 of your memorandum you say, first, that an 
industry ordinarily deserves protection when it is being unfairly competed 
against by foreign rivals, and, secondly, that when that industry is handi¬ 
capped at home by certain natural or economic disadvantages that preclude 
the possibilities of any successful competition as, for example, lack of suit¬ 
able raw materials, their great distances from the point of assembly or manu¬ 
facture. high or fluctuating freight rates, transportation difficulties, irre¬ 
gular supplies both of materials and labour, the lack or scarcity of the latter, 
both skilled and unskilled, there are reasons which would justify the grant 
of protection. I should like to read to you what the Fiscal Commission say 
on the subject. “ In dealing with all claims to protection the Tariff Board 
should in the first instance satisfy itself that the following conditions are 
fulfilled: — 

“(1) The industry must be onb possessing natural advantages such as an 
abundant supply of raw material, cheap power, a sufficient supply of labour, 
or a large home market.. 

• • • 

(3j The protection we contemplate is a r temporary protection to be 
given to industries which will eventually be able to stand alone.” 

Apparently you don’t think that protection ought to be given unless the 
industry is going to become a permanent burden on the community. 

Mr. Homi.—Yes. 

Presidenf.—Of course the opinion of the Fiscal Commission, having been 
approved by the Government of IrAia and the Legislative Assembly, binds 
the Tariff Board. I am only asking this question because I want to get at 
what is m your mind. Your view is a different one altogether that the indus¬ 
tries that require protection are those which never could maintain themselves 
ageinst foreign competition. 





Mr, Homi, I had not the Fiscal Comijiissien’s report l^fore me and so 
these are the possibilities that I could cosceive of right at the moment. Other 
conditions may of course arise. • 

President. You say that Tatas have all these natural |dvantages and that 
'therefore they should not get protection. The Fiscal Commission say that 
an industry which possesses these natural, advantages should get protection 
until it can stand alone. 

Mr. Homi. —Evidently i{ amounts t' that. 

Fresidcnf.—That is what they said, so that you will recognise that it is 
-impossible for the Board to accept the diflerent point of view that you have 
■put forward. 

Then, if you look at paragraph 10 about the rail contracts, you talk about 
'these contracts having been made at a fixed price when all their experience 
• ought to have pointed out to them the unwisdom of it all. But you are aware, 
are you not, that up to 1919—almost up to the beginning of 1920—they were 
selling 80 or 90 per cent, of their output at controlled prices, so that they 
had very little experience as to what prices could be obtained in the open 
market for rails after the war. Everytldng that they supplied to Government 
wag supplied at controlled prices. 

Mr. Homi. —There was Government control right through. 

President.—In paragraph 11, you say “ Taking the United States Steel 
Corporation as a prominent instance we note that it never contracts for orders 
for more than a quarter ahead, that is, three months for immediate delivery, 
but orders are booked for future .supply at prices to be determined by those 
prevailing during that quarter”. You are aware I suppose that the Tata Co 
have made contracts on similar lines, not for the sale of its output, but for 
the purchase of its coal p 

Mr. Homi. —Yes. 

President .—That is to say, where they have contracted to purchase coal 
at the price paid by the Railway Board, or slightly above that price, you 
approve contracts of that kind. Do you think that that is the kind of con 
tract they ought to have made for the sale of their steel ? 

Mr. Homi. —I give no opinion on that score, whether it is advisable or not. 

Pi\’.ddent.—Yo\i recognise, 1 suppose, th.at it is very important to a steel 
manufacturing company to be assured of large orders for standard sections 
which Mould keep the works employed? 

Mr. Homi.—Yes. 

President .—That is the object of making these contracts, but you suggest 
that they should not be at fixed price. In .America there is the United States 
Steel Corporation. I do not know M'hat percentage of the steel production of 
the country it controls, but at one time it was between 59 or 60 per cent. It 
is at any rate so important in the steel market that it can to a large extent 
control prices. Its policy has been to stabijise prices and avoid frequent fluctua¬ 
tions. Therefore if a firm in .Ymerica made contracts on the basis of the Steel 
Corporation’s prices, it would have some guarantee that it would be receiving 
about the market price. Similarly in the case of the coal contracts, in India, 
since the Railway Board is so much the mo^ important of all purchasers of 
coal, I take it that the assumption of Tatas was that, if they contracted to- 
pay at Railway Board rates,‘they would not be paying too much. But the 
question still remains whether it was p^sible to make a similar contract in 
the case of rails for sale to the Indian Railways. 

Mr. Homi. —for the sale of rails to the Railway Board? 

President .—How was that to be done? 

Mr. Homi. —The Railways generally jenow their requirements quite a long 
^Aime ahead;. 

President. — V/hat about the prices? What conditions were to be made 
.iftbout prices? 

Mr. Hpmi.— Could not prices be fixed at the time when ddiveiy was madat 

3l2 
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President. —On what basis? ^ 

Mr. Homi. —On the basia of the o.iif. prioe. 

President.—Do, you think that the railways would have been willing ta 
make such contracts? 

Mr. Homi. —^That is a different question. 

Pj-esident.—Vnleas the railways were willir^g to make such contracts, 
the Tata Company could not compel them to do so? 

Mr. Homi.—There is that question; in pass Tata's were unwilling to 
make such contracts with the Railway Board, it would mean that there would 
be less production of rails and that they could roll more structurals. 

President. —We are not going into the question of structurals. We assumed 
that in order to get a steady demand for a very important standard section, 
it would be worth while to make forward cgntracts for the supply of rails. ■ 
The question is whether they could make contracts on the lines you suggest? 

Mr. Homi. —Possibly not. 

President. —Of course they could not, it was either a case of fixed price oc 
no contract. 

Ur, Homi. —Yes. 

President.—Sure you ever been to the ore mines at Gurumaishini since 
you came back from America? 

Mr. Homi. — No. 

President. —I think that if you visited them, you might possibly be able 
to ascertain some of the reasons as to why the cost of ore production w'aa 
likely to rise. 

Then in paragraph 18 you say " I understand and yet the Tata’s bought 
and contracted for coal in the market at tremendous prices for the steel 
works, according to their General Manager to protect themselves, in what 
manner 1 cannot conceive, while their ow'n coal was sold in the open market." 
Now you know, do you not, that the prices entered in these contracts were 
either Railway Board prices or some addition to the Railway Board prices— 
eight annas or something like that? Arc you aware that until recently, i.e., 
the present year—the price of coal in the open market was higher than the 
Railway Board price? 

Mr. Homi. —^Yes, because the Railway Board was controlling most of the 
coal. 

President. —^The price tor which you could buy in the open market was 
higher than the Railway Board price. 

Mr. Homi. —Yes. 

President. —Don't you think that it might be a good bargain for the Tata 
Co. to sell their own coal for which they got more and buy the other coal 
for which they paid less? 

Mr. Homi. —What about the'investments that they had made? 

President. —They would be getting a better return. If you can sell your 
coal for Rs. 12 a ton and buy other coal for Rs. 9 a ton, it might be profit¬ 
able to sell as much as possible and buy as much as possible. 

Mr. Homi. —^That has been going on for the last four years. 

President.—Undoubtedly. They could not do it now because the market 
rate for the last 9 months has been below the Railway Board price. 

Mr. Homi. —Coal control came in 1918. 

President. —Assuming that the nwrket price was higher than the Railway 
Board price, it might be a very good nargain for the Tate Co. to sell their ou[n 
coal and buy other coal for their requirements—might it not?" 

Mr. Homi.—Bo far as that goes. But the point is whether there is any 
profit ultimately in selling tiieir' good coal and using enormous quantises of 
dirty coal on the plant. 
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President. —Would jou tell me what your coDtention la? €)o you know 
for how long the Tata Co. have been Belling their own coal in the open market? 
Have you any information about thdt? 

Mr. Homi. —I don’t have any. • 

President. —Do you know as a fact that they have done bo at all? 

Mr. Homi. —So far as my impression goes. 

President.—It is only an itnpression*’ 

Mr. Homi. —Yes. 

President.—jia paragraph 36 you are talking about the large resources of 
xaw materials of the Tata Co., and you suggest “ that it is time to devise some 
methods whereby there may be an equitable distribution of the natural resources 
of the country amongst concerns that are ready to take the field in the 
Ipamediate future as it assures the children of the soil who are co-partners in 
such natural gifts, a fair and certain participation in the benefits derived from 
such enterprise.” You know, I suppose, that the great bulk of the iron ore 
SB not in British India at all. 

Mr. Homi. —Yes. 

President. —And therefore the " children of the soil ” are the residents of 
the Feudatory States? 

Mr. Homi.—Yes, and of the country as a whole. 

President. —I wanted to be sure whether you understood that. 

In paragraph 41, you say " The Tata Iron and Steel Co. enjoyed over its 
competitors in respect of its prime sources of manufactures, both the basic 
raw materials—ore, coal and stone—and labour, thirty and forty times 
roughly as compared to England and America.” I want to understand just 
■exactly what your contention is as regards that. Does it mean that, if we 
take the quantity of ore required to make a ton of pig iron and also the 
quantity of limestone and coal in each of these companies and multiply by 
the cost of these materials, and if again we take the number of men required 
to make a ton of pig and take their wages as the wages of an average unskilled 
labour and take similar figures for England and India, is it your contention 
that supposing the cost of labour and raw materials came to Bs. 5 in India, 
it would come to Es. 160 in England and Rs. 200 in America? 

Mr. Homi. —A certain reasonable proportion. 

President. —^What is the meaning of “ thirty and forty times?” 

Mr. Homi. —So far as prices were concerned at the initial stage. It is not 
necessary that because the supplies of raw materials and labour ooifie to 
about 20 or 30 times cheaper than in other countries, the same should be 
reflected in the cost of a particular product. 

President. —I am not suggesting that it should. Take the quantity of lime¬ 
stone required and multiply it by the price; ‘do the same with coal and ore in 
each of the three countries. Then I understand you are making your labour 
comparison on the basis of wages of an ordinary unskilled labourer. Very well, 
take the number of men required to make' a ton of pig iron in America; 
multiply that by the wages of unskilled labour. Take the same number of men 
in India and multiply that by the wages of unikilled labeur. Do the same 
with regard to England. Is it your contention— I am going to give you a 
hypothetical figure—that if the eost came to one rupee in the case of India, 
it would be Bs. 30 and Rs. 40 in the case.of England and America, respec¬ 
tively P * 

Mr. Homi. —A certain reasonable proportion is to be shewn in the product. 

President. —Wlia*t do you mean by “thirty and forty times?” Thirty 
and forty times what? 

Mr. Ifomi.—ZO and 40 times the advantage of the raw materials. 

President. —I can follow your calculations about labour to a certain extent, 
but I cannot follow'it as regards raw materials. 

Mr. Homi .—Supposing the raw materials cost one rupee in India. 
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Pre$ident.—iak6 it on tii« basia^of a ton of pig. 

Ut. Homi. —If in America the octbt comes to Bs. 20, would it be 20 timer 
the advantage? , 

President. —I am asking you what your meaning is. 

Mr. Homi.—Addition of these®8dvantsges. 

President. —^Take one ton of coal. ^ 

Mr. Homi. —^It is five times cheaper in India. 

President. —That is one method. I anr taking one ton of coal, one ton 
of iron ore and one ton of limestone and I am to write down the prices of these 
in Ipdia, England and America and then I am to add them. Then I am to takr 
a certain number of labourers—the same for each of these three countries and 
I am to multiply that number in each case by the rate of wages of unskilled 
labour in that country and after I have» done that, I shall find that the ‘ 
English figure is 30 times, and the American figure 40 times, the Indian 
figure. 

Mr. Homi. —Tes. 

President.—In paragraph 64 you say “ I am prepared to concede, but only 
for argument’s sake, that due to inexperience and lack of stamina of our 
underfed and undernourished labour it may be deemed desirable to employ 
two men where one is used on an average in Europe and America.” 
Mr. Mather has already asked you so many questions on this hut there is 
only one point on which I want to ask a question. Do you think that low- 
paid labour is the same thing as cheap labour? 

Mr. Homi.—Cheap in what respect? 

President. —^The fact that in a particular country labour is low-paid, does 
that mean that labour is cheap in that country? 

Mr. Homi. —It has been found to be economical. 

President. —Is it so generally? 

Mr. Homi. —So far. 

President. —If it were the case in all industries in India that two men 
are as good as one man in any other country, considering the difference in 
the rate of wages, would it not mean that India could capture the markets 
of the world in every branch of industry? Take cotton mills, for instance 

lllr. Homi. —I have no experience of cotton mills and I cannot say. 

President. —If two Indiana are as good as one American in respect of steel 
making, there is no obvious reason why they should not be equally good in 
cotton or any other industry. 

Mr. Homi .—If certain operation can be performed by a certain number 
of men there is no reason why there should be more men employed on that. 
Most work is done by machinery. 

President. —Have you ever considered why it is that labour is low paid in 
India? 

Mr. Homi. —Because there is a great supply. • 

President. —Are you awa.'e, for instance, that in the coalfields there is 
great labour trouble? 

Mr. Homi. —Because the conditions of labour are not satisfactory to the 
men. 

President. —You think that conditions of work in the coalfields are not 
suited to the men, whereas in the steel manufacture they are? 

Mr. Homi. —Not necessarily but take for argument’s sake. 

President.—I am afraid I am not prepared to take it on that'basis." After 
•U it is a separate issue. We all know that wages of labour are very low 
in India; we also know that in a great many manufactures that does not 
necessarily mean that labour is cheap. It does not necessarily mean you 
have got to spend on it a smaller amount than iu England or America. 
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Mr. ^mi. I taki\ it this might be»because of the tremendous supply of 
labour; labour owing to lack of means to keep body and soul together for 
the whole year round go and literally swamp the labour market. Because 
there is a great supply of labour luea are not treated oy the employers in 
the same way as they would be if ther^was an actual shortage. In that 
case the employers will take more care of their labour. Owing to the men 
being changed continuously there is scarcely any chance of their becoming 
efficient. In that light if employers of labour change their men often or 
employ more number than is actually necessary, the real cheapness vanishes 
in practice. 


President.—It is applicable not only to the steel indu,stry but to all 
industries. After all it is not surprising that Tatas’ have not been more 
successful than other manufacturers. 


Mr. Homi.—That does not show why Tatas’ should not have set an 
example. 

President.—But it makes a considerable difference whether the result 
that you think is possible is peculiar to Tatas’ or whether it is one that is 
common to all industries in India. 


Mr. Homi .—It is common to almost all industries. 

President.—In paragraph 72 you say “ The Electrical Department has a 
surplus of stores and spares enough to take care of the needs of three such 
plants.” That is, as compared with similar plants in United States. Is 
that the idea? 


Mr. Homi. —Yes. 


President. —Can you think of any reason why it should be necessary in 
India to keep more spares than in the United States? 

Mr. Homi. —Because there is more wear and tear and more breakages. 

President. —Have you considered the length of time which it takes to 
replace broken or injured parts? 

Mr. Homi. —Most parts are manufactured right on the spot so far as the 
Electrical Department is concerned. 

President. —Y’our view is that electrical apparatus can be manufactured 
on the spot? 

Mr. Homi.—Yes, say, in case the generator or a motor is burnt out they 
replace it. 

Prcjiidciif.—They cannot do it properly unless they have got snare parts 
on the spot. 

Mr. Homi. —When such parts are burnt out they replace those parts 
in sliops by employing native lahour. If you take it right from the begin¬ 
ning it is different, I mean so far as machinery is concerned. 

President. —If you do take it from the beginning does not that mean 
that the Indian manufacturer has got td have a large number of spare parts 
owing to the time it takes to get tilings, when ordered from abroad ? 

Mr. Homi. —It depends on the quantity of the order. 

President.—You admit then that the Italian manufacturer, as compared 
with the American, is at a necessary disadvantage and that allowance must be 
made for-it? * 

Mr. Homi. —It is a question of tlie|degree of alhnv.mce. 

President.-In paragraph 110 you talk about the use of manganese ore m 
the furnace. You say that it is not done at Jamshedpur. Can you tell us 
whore manganese ore is used in the furnaces at present? 

Mr. Homi. —In the open hearth. , 

President.—In what country? 

Mr. Homi—At Jamshedpur. In America they cannot use it because 
the price of the ores is prohibitive. 

President. —I imagined when I read the passage that you meant that the 
Tata Company were not using it at Jams^iedpur.' 
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Mr. JlfotAer.—You think it is a good thing that it should he used P 

Mr. Komi. —Yes. But whether you* get adequate advantages and returns 
from it is a different point. 

Mr. Mather. —You will bear in mind that the manganese ore is much 
cheaper in Jamshedpur than it is lildly to be in the United States. 

Mr. Komi. —Absolutely so. • 

President.—In paragraph 113 you say “High priced Chanda ore of 70 per 
cent. Fe. content is used for reduction in the furnace . . Can you 
tell us what your information about that isf ' 

Mr- Homi.—From the Tatas’ cost sheets. 

President.—Is it your information that it is still done at Jamshedpur P 

ilfr. Homi. —Not recently. 

President. —It was done when you were atf’the Works P 

Jlfr. Homi. —^Yes, and up to a very late period. 

President. —Up to what timeP 

Mr. Homi. —May I be permitted to divulge thatP 

President. —If the information came to you from the documents of the 
Company you cannot quote it, but if it came to you from other sources it 
might be admissible. 

Mr. Homi. —From other sources when I was there and for later periods 
from the Company’s cost sheets. 

President. —Is it your information that the practice was going on very 
recently P 

Mr. Homi. —Up to 1922. 

Presidont.—In paragraph 72 you refer to a certain statement made by 
Mr. Peterson. Can you just give me refci-enee to it anywhere in his oral or 
written evidence? 

Mr. Homi. —Page 104 of the Statements and notes—Tatas’ evidence. 

President. —At the end in the six appendices to your statement you give 
a list of the savings that could be made: 


(A) Saving on the labour force 

Rs. 

36 

to 

40 

lakhs. 

(B) Elimination of watte on the boiler fuel . 

Rs. 

12 

to 

15 

lakhs. 

(C) Utilisation of internal resources for the 






' fuel needs of smelting and heating . 

Rs. 

12 

to 

14 

lakhs. 

<E) Economics effected in practice and pro- 






cedure . 

Bs. 

30 

to 

35 

lakhs. 

(G) Improvement and economy, in practice at 






the 0. H. furnaces .... 

Hs. 

30 

to 

33 

lakhs. 


(H) Efficiency in maintenance and running 

of mills . ...^s. 5 lakhs. 

Total economies.Rs. 125 to 142 lakhs. 

Have you any idea of the petcentage it comes to of the total expenditure 
#f the Company? , 

Mr. Homi .—The total expenditure of the Company comes to about Rs. 2i 
trores. I 

President.—So that you think they can effect a saving of 60 per cent, or 
Bore in that? * 

Mr. Homi .—Omitting these items G and B. 

President .—I have already excluded Appendices D and F vhich show ■ 
lose in production. The other items come to about Rs. 126 lakhs. 

Mr. Homi .—Appendices A, B, C and H. These are the only items whidi 
will bring down the cost of production on the basis of the existing puttum. 
These are shown again in the items B and G. ' . 
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Mr. Homi.—Only Appendices A, B, C and H should be added together. 

Preiident. —Why not E and G? • 

Mr. Homi.—These four items added ^gether come to Rs. 65 lakhs and 
•these will bring down the cost of production of any particular product, say 
at the blast furnace or dt the open hearth, by the elimination of waste in 
fuel, etc. 

President.—You have made a definite statement that they can effect a 
saving of so many lakhs of rupees. 

Mr. Homi. —I have given particular items and I have nothing to add to 
these. 

President. —You have not given particular items. 

Mr. Homi. —That is the point which I just now explained. Bringing 
down the cost of fuel would reflect on the production cost: also bringing 
•down the labour co.st would reflect on cost of production. So the real two 
items to be considered are items E and G (item E—Rs. 30 to 35 lakhs plus 
item G—Rs. 30—33 lakhs or Rs. 60 to 68 lakhs). These are the two items 
of saving. 

President. —With the exception of D and F they are all economies which 
you say could be effected on the basis of the existing outturn. I have 
added them all together and they come to Rs. 125 to Rs. 142 lakhs. 

Mr. Homi.—But this is not the right way. The items of saving E and G 
on the cost of pro<luction could be brought about by economics effected in 
items A, B, C and H. 

President. —They are all cost of pn)duction? 

Mr. Homi. —No, these reflect on the total cost of production. So the real 
saving is (Rs. 30 to Rs. 35 lakhs phis Rs. 80 to Rs. 33 lakhs) or Rs. 68 lashs. 

President. —Am I ta understand that the list of savings you have given 
•us overlap each other and some items, for instance the cost of labour, are 
tilso included in the 0. H. furnace? 

Mr. Homi. —Fuel, labour and maintenance are reflected in E and G. 

President. —Do you think it is a fair way to try and convey to the Board 
the impression that all these savings are feasible when to a large extent you 
■knew that they were duplicates? 

Mr. Homi. —They are not duplicates. . 

President. —You have just told us that they are. You say that 
there would be a saving of Rs. 36 to 40 lakhs in labour force and part of 
that is included in the Rs. 30 to 33 iakhs which might be saved under the 
•open hearth furnace. . • 

Mr. Homi. —These different appendices show where these savings could be 
effect^. * 

President.—That is not the way in which you have put it in your written 
statement; T am afraid I must adhere to my own view. I can only leave it 
at that and do not propose to go furtiier. , 

Mr. Homi.—It I can explain it further it is in thi.s form. Supposing we 
started making a saving on the fuel problem and leave out all the rest. We 
will tackle the fuel problem in the bmlers and in smelting. Each item will 
make so much saving and that will reflect on the total cost. Supposing it 
takes Rs. 6 fro^ the cost of production. 

President.—You have not put it in that way; you have put it in round 
eumis of lakhs of rupees. We must deal with the items in the way in which 
have, given them in the statement. 

Mr. Homi.—It you take the item of fuel—and these are items B and 0— 
that would yiild a necessary saving. Suppose we start with the labour force 
ft would effect a saving in a particular direction, and the total of these two 
savings* would reflect on .Jhe .total cost of production. 
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Pretident. —I Ww understand you to say that I am not at liberty t<r 
add together the figures in these six appendices excluding D and G, because^ 
they overlap, that is to say, the improvement and economy in practice at 
the open hearth furnace covers part of the saving in the labour and some- 
of the saving in fuel. 

Mr. Homi. —The real point is Aat items E and G have to be added up 
and that is the net saving. • 

President. —Don’t you think that the form in which you have put your 
case is very misleading? 

Mr. Homi. —No, it may be a question of putting E and G at the end. 

President.—You have made no suggestion that the items were not cumu¬ 
lative. ' 

Mr. Homi. —I have made it clear now. 

President. —What is the saving you do consider could be made in the- 
total cost o£ production? 

Mr. Homi. —Adding E and G together which comes to Rs. 60 to Rs. 68 
lakhs. 

President. —The rest we need not pay any attention to. 

Ur. Homi.—The rest are included in this. They bring about this result. 

President.—For instance, you consider that the efficiency in maintenance 
and running of the mills, etc., is covered to some extent in the blast furnace 
economy and open hearth furnace economy? 

Mr. Homi. —It cannot be included in that: it would be included in the 
cost of production of the mills. I have mentioned that in dealing with the 
mills in para. 154 “ My personal opinion ba.sed on experience of mills 

is that much of this cost is capable*- of toning down to a marked degree 
resulting in greater improvement and saving in the final cost, till it could 
be well stabilised somewhere near Rs. 90 for the big mills and R.s. 100 for 
the merchant products. At that rate, on the present scale of production, 
there is po.ssibly a saving of Rs. 27 l.ikhs on the big mills and 11 lakhs of 
rupees on the bar mills or a total not less than Rs. 30 lakhs annually as 
amongst the mills.” So this particular item has also to go in. 

President. —I must leave it there but I cannot say I understand what 
you mean. 

Mr. Oinwala.—Part of your case against Tatas’ is that they had 
many natural advantages which have been practically now thrown away 
by them. 1 am trying to understand what your case is. 

Mr. Homi. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginxvala. —All of them you say have disappeared? 

Mr. Homi. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginu-ola.—Then you say thaf their p'ractice has deteriorated? 

Mr. Homi. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —And that by comparison with America it is shown to be- 
very bad. You also lay stress on the fact that in America the practice has 
improved and the cost of production has come down. Am I correct? 

Mr. Homi. —Yes. ' 

Mr. Giniralo.—You give eeitain ficts and figures to establish these pro¬ 
positions. We have decided, as you know, that, until you get permission to 
make use of the American figures, we cannot go upon them present. I 
shall, therefore, put to you the figures that are available to show how far 
they are established. May I take it that you will admit this_ as a working 
proposition—that the average America'ii price is a fair indication of the cost 
of production at a particular period? Supposing the pre-war price of pig 
was Rs. 6 a ton and after the war it has risen to Rs. 10 a. ton, you may 
fairly conclude that the cost of production must have risen by about 100 per 
cent. Therefore on that basis T want you to help me to decide whether the 
case that you are setting up has been established i First we shall take the 
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market price of various articles in Americk. Will you* accept these figures, 
as more or less correct for the purpises ? 

Mr. iHomi. —Yes. 

Mr, Ginwala .—Take the market price of ore. W^shall take for America 
the year 1913. Which year would yoj like to take for Tatas’ corresponding 
to a pre-war year? 

Mr. Homi. —1913-14? is the initial stage. We may take any year in the 
period from 1914—1918. 

Mr.,Gimvala.—V{e shall take the year 1916-17 in the case of Tatas’. 

Ore — 


1913. 


192.i. 


America—average 3.40 (Dollars). dan. 6.05 (Dollars). 

There is an increase there of roughly 50 per cent, or more. 

Mr. Ilomi. —Y'es. * 

Mr. Ginwala .—Then take basic } ig corresponding to Tatas No. 3 Cleve¬ 
land. 


1913. 1923. 

America—14.63 Dollars. 25.50 Dollars. 

There is an increase of nearly 80 per cent. 

Billets — 

1913. 

25.96 Dollars 
Steel bars —their price is stated «per pound. 

ial3. I9i<- 

1.33 cents. 2.1 cents (January). 


1923. 

37.50 Dollars 


Bails — 

28 dollars. 


43 dollars. 


Tf you take those percentages and take Tata’s costs so far as they aie 
available, in order to show that Tata’s practice has deteriorated you will 
have to justify that Tatas’ cost of production has increased in a much greater 
proportion than tlio American cost of production. 

Mr. Ilomi.—It depends on the various factors that bring it otit. 

Mr. Ginwala.—Take it as a whole. We are now talking of practice 
generally. Take the price of rails. It has risen by about 50 per cent, in the 
United States. Unless you are abje to show that Tatas’ costs for, say, 
1921-22, which is a normal yeUr for Tata’s have increased by a good deal 
more than 60 per cent, since 1916-1^ can you reasonably argue that Tatas 
practice has deteriorated as compared wdth America? 

Mr. Homi.—My standpoint about the Tata practice is on the production 
and price. , . ' . 

Mr. Ginwala.— kiter all, everything depends on the ultimate selling price. 


Mr. Homi. —Absolutely. 

Mr. Ginwala.—It bears a necessary relation to the cost of production? 

Mr. Homi. —Yes. 

Mr Ginecala.—If the American cost of production has gone up by 60 per 
cent., would it be too much if Tatas cost of production goes up in the same 
proportion, other things being equal? Would you expect Tatas cost to go 
up less when the American cost ha#gone up by 60 per cent? 

Mr."Homi .—You have to remember how the prices of their raw materials 
have increised. .. 

Mr. Ginwala.-»ln somd cases Indiq has an advantage while m others 
Amwica has an advantage. That is to be balanced in the end. What I now 
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want to know is, supposing the cost of production in America has gone up b; 
60 pet cent, would it be unfair to expeijt Tatas’ price to go up at least by 
that per cent.? • 

Mr. Homi. —Well, for argument’s sake let us say “ yes.” 

Mr. Oinxoala .—Did you expect them to go up? 

Mr. Homi. —Tea. 

Mr. GinwaUf .—There is nothing to be surprised at’? 

.Mr. Homi. —No. 

Mr. Ginwala .—I think you have given the British price somewhere too. 
Will you take the price that I give you? You have worked if out in rupees 
and it does not correspond. Take the price of No. 3 Cleveland pig iron. 

In England in 1913 the price was 58 shillings. 

Ditto in 1922-23 the price was 95/6*hiltings. 

Mr. Homi .—That may be taken as correct. 

Mr. Gittwala .—The price of rails in 1913-14 in England may be taken 
as 122-6d. The quoted price to-day >8 £8-10, that is 160 or 170 shillings in 
England. There also you find that the price has risen by 60 or 70 per 
cent. So that if Tatas’ cost of production does not increase more than that, 
you would admit that they compare favourably with the British manufac¬ 
turer, other things being equal? 

Mr. Homi. —Yes, other things being equal. 

Mr. Ginicala. —Now, taking steel as a whole, 1 think one of your main 
allegations is that the cost of labour and the “ all in cost ” of Tatas are 
higher than they ought to he. 

Mr. Homi. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Take first the labour per ton of pig (paragraph 84) in the 
United States— 

1914.Rs. 1-12-0 

1921 .... . . . . Rs. 3-10-0 

That is exactly double, an increase of 100 per cent., in a ton of pig. 

Mr. Homi. —Yes. • 

Afr. Ginwala. —The same thing applies to “ all other costs ” in the United 


States— 

1914.Rs. 2-2-0 

1921.Rs. 8-1-0 


or 350 per cent., roughly 4 times. Then let us take “ all other costs ” 
(paragraph 115) about pig iron. 

Mr. Homi. —May I at this stage put in the 1922 American costs that I 
have received a day or two ago? 

19‘22—on an average production of 8 million tons of pig, the cost of 
labour was Rs. 2-1-0. 

Mr.'Ginwala. —That is a big drop from Rs. 8-1-0 to Rs. 2-1-0. 

M,r. Homi. —And “ all other costs ” is Rs. 6-15-0. 

Mr. Giniraki.—That is a 300 per cent, increase, if it not? 

Mr. Homi. —Yes. H 

Mr. Ginwala. —Take paragraph 115 “ all other costs.” I think that 
applies to. ■ 

Mr. Homi. —1922 cost in the open hearth comes to Rs. 10-11-0. 

Mr. Ginwala. —^Let us take labour first (paragraph 121). 

Labour per ton of ingot in the United States in 

1914.Rs., 2-0-7 

Ditto ditto in 1921 . . Rs. 4-1-0 

Ditto ditto ' in 1922, . Rs. 2-13-0 
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Mr. Homi. —Yea. 

Mr. Oinwala.—Now we 5 ?ill take*“ all other coats.” 

“ All other costs ” in United States, 1914 , Rs. 5 . 144 ) 

Ditto, 1921 . . Rs. 144-0 

That is nearly 200 per cent. ? 

Mr. Homi.—Yes. in 1922 it would Rs. 10-12-0. 

Mr. Gtnu’flln.—That just makes 100 per cent. Now, the next item, 
think, is in the mills. Take the blooming mill. 

United States, 1914.Rs. 1 . 114 ) 

Ditto 1921.Rs. 3.10-0 

just 100 per cent increase. 

Mr. Homi. —Yes. 

Ur. Qinwala .—“ All other costs ” United States (paragraph 158). 

'.914 .... Rs. 2-6-0 

1921 .... Rs. 5-12-0 

an increase of 150 per cent. 

Mr. Homi. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwalu .—But Tata's laboui has remained stationery? 

Mr. Homi. —Yes. 

Mr. GinmnJa .—The same thing with regard to Tatas “ all other costa.” 
If you take 1917 at Rs. 4 and 19?l at Rs. 6-3 there is rise of 50 per cent, 
there. * 

Mr. Homi. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala .—Having t.aken all these things together, I mean without 
going into much detail, does it not appear as though the labour and "all- 
in costs ” in the United State has gone up by at least 100 per cent.? ^ 

Mr. Homi. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginimla .—So that if Tata’.s costs compared to 1916-17 did not go 
up by more than 100 per cent., they would compare favourably with American 
practice speaking generally? 

Mr. Homi. —Y'es, but 1 do not re. opnize the 1916-17 practice ijs efficient. 

Mr. Ginwala .—And to that extent you cannot criticize Tatas’ practice too 
adversely ? 

Mr. Homi .—But does it take into consideration that amount of increase 
given to labour? 

Mr. Ginwala.—In spite of everything. I may now sum up the general 
results to you. I have tried to' chow you that in some of the finished 
articles of steel the selling price in'the United States has gone up 57 per 
cent, and in some cases 70 per cent more or less, and we have decided that 
is to be taken as a fair indication of th^ cost of production. Then I have 
tried to show that taking the practice as a whole in America the labour 
and the “ all-in costs ” which would include service and other things have 
gone up 100 per cent., if not more^nd other things being equal, therefore, 
if Tatas’ costs have not increased in much greater proportion than that, on 
general groiyrds, can .you condemn Tatas’ practice? 

Mr. flonii.—But the question is wdiether all things are equal. 

..Mr. Ginwala.—Why do you sayvother things are not equal? We started 
With ah» industry, and took it as it stood in both countries on a particular 
date. Then we watched its progress in both countries and the result. One 
country has produced certain results. Rails which sold at 28 ^llars in the 
Unitqd States .before the war now sell* at 43 dollars. The question is « the 
United States claims an .increase of 67.per cent, on the pre-war price, what 
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increase ought theeTata Company legitimately to claim in regard to their 
production of rails, without going intojdetails? 

Afr. Bomi.—I think it would be hard to go'on that line. 

•Vr. Ginwala. —Why’ 

Mr. /fomi.—Because unless you examine each of these different items it 
would be unfair. ' 

Mr. Ginwala. —We are comparing the practice in two countries and we are 
judging the practice by results. After all the results are the best indication 
of a man’s work, are they not? 

Mr. Homi. —Yes. • 

Mr' Ginwala. —You do not examine every detail of his life. I want to 
apply the same principle to an industry. If the result is more or less the 
same, has the country much reason to complain? I am not saying anything 
about Tatas. * 

Mr. Homi. —I cannot give an opinion on that line of argument. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Y’ou cannot accept that as a correct way of reasoning. 
You would insist upon going into every item and examine the relative 
importance of each item in each country? 

Mr. Homi. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Would that be a better method, or this one in which we 
can judge by the results? 

.Ur. Homi. —Suppose I take a particular case—say the blast furnace,— 
ae have not touched the labour problem.. AVe had two blast furnaces up to 
August 1918. These individual units can be worked up by a certain force, 
by a certain standard number of men; and taking, say, a minimum of 100 or 
whatever it is, they cannot bo run with than that, if two blast furnaces 
could be run in 1918 witli 28j men and now we have 1,500 on 2 blast furnaces, 
doesn’t it emphasize that there has been extravagance? 

Mr. Ginwala. —Not necessarily. To what would you assign the increase 
in the price of rails in the United States? 

Mr. Homi. —One item is the increase granted to labour, 

.Air. Ginwala. —Taking things as a whole, unless you are able to satisfy 
me—I am not looking at it from an expert point of view, I am speaking 
like .an ordinary man in the street—I want you to satisfy ine why you 
expect different results in India from America, other things being the same. 
We started with the same conditions; we assume that conditions remain the 
same, why do you expect India to produce quite different results? 

Mr. Homi. —I would like to analyze things a little deeper. I would like 
to question “ other things being equal ” and see whether they have really 
continued to remain the same. 

Mr. Ginwala. —If you do not arrive at different results in the end, how 
would the analysis help you? 

Mr. Homi.—The 100 per cent, in America and the 100 per cent, increase 
in India may be due to two different factors. 

Mr. Otnicalo.—It may be due ,tx) 100 different factors. 

‘Mr. Homi. —^Taking, for argument’s sake, two factors, first taking the cost 
of iabour only, supposing they used a large number of labour or a ijmaller 
number of labour having granted th<m different ihereases bringing their 
wages to 100 per cent, more, as a matter of fact Tatas have not had to 
increase their labour charges to that large extent in point of wages as they 
have increased in point of number. That I want to emphasize; that brings 
about the same results. 

Mr. GtnuJoIo,—Supposing that America has doubled its wages and Tatas' 
have doubled their number of men, they arrive at the same rrault but by 
different methods t)ecause the conditions of the countries haVe been very 
different, and that is what I am trying to point out. If the two countries 
arrive at the same result, the method by which they arrive at the result is 
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Mr. (linwala.-On the other liand something else mSy be decreased here 
which might have gone up in the Unite.]. States. So far as I am coimwned 
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Mr. Ilomi.—Better result is governed by better practice in the plant, 

a'”"''- somewhere in the statement that 

there are too mtoy Americans employed especially on the open hearth. You 
don t lUlege that in the coke ovens or in the blast furnace or in the blooming 
jnills there are more non-Indians than there ought to be? ® 

Mr. Homi. —No. 

Mr. Ginwala.—In the coke ovens there is no American. In the blast 
.furnace there are 8 covenanted employes. 

Mr. Homi. —They are all Americans. 

,1fr. OInwala.—Bo you consider that an excessive number> 

Mr. Homi. —No. 

. Mr. Ginwala.—Take the open hearth. There are 7 open hearth furnaces 
are there not? ’ 

Mr. Homi. —Yes, 

Mr. Ginwala.—And 8 shifts a day, that is 21 furnaces a d.ay and you 
iiave got 42 men, that is to say, 2 men for each furnace per shift. Do vou 
consider that excessive? ^ 

Mr. Homi. —No. 

Mr. Ginwala.—In the blooming mill you have got 3; you do not consider 
that excessive? 


Mr. Homi.—No. If I remember aright I have not mentioned that there 
are any excessive number of covenanted men. 

Mr. Ginwala..—Yon allege that more money is spent on labour; do vou 
mean excessive men or wages? 

Mr. Homi. —In this case, wages. 

Mr. Ginwala.—The same thing applies to the rail mill. Do you consider 
there are more covenanted hands than there ought to be? 

Mr. Homi. —I believe so. 

Mr. Ginwala. —How many you think they ought to have? 

Mr. Homi.—There are 15 men altogether. This rail mill produces 60,000 
tons or an average of 4,000 tons per man. In my opinion 2 men would be 
enough to run the whole mill. ' 

Mr. Ginwala. —In three shifts? 

Mr. Homi. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —How can they run 3 shifts? 

Mr. Homi. —With replacement by Indian labour. 

Mr. Ginwala.—No covenanted man would, I think, be able to run thi%o 
chifts a day efiBciently. * 


Mr. Homi. —One man in the bar rfill and one man in the rolling mill as 
supervisory or advisory staflF. 


.Mr. OinwaHt. —Would it give continuous supervision for 24 hours a day? 

Mr. Homi. —All the covenanted hands that can at present be utilised in 
^ the-mills, should be merely limited to‘two men. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Have you any justification for that assertion? 

Mr. Hnmt.—I think the Indian staff is capable of looking round the 
whole qt the mill. 
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Mr. Ginmla.—la it not a fact, so far as machinery goes, that the largeat 
number of breakages are in the rolling mill and the bar millP 
Mr. Homi. —Yes. ' 

Mr. Oinwda .—In spite of there being more extensive supervision? 

Mr. Homi. —The point is that there is very littie organisation. 

Mr. Gimvala. —But still do youHhink that at present in place of 20 mea. 
you can do with 2 men? 

Mr. Homi. —^Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —With regard to the Indi&n iabour you say the number of 
empioyes is excessive? 

Mr. Homi. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala.—And you aliow that out of these 26,000 men altogether 
about 3,000 men are employed in the Greater Extensions? ' 

Mr. Homi. —That is my information. 

Mr. Ginwala.—Does it not strike you that that information may require 
considerable modification? I mean you make a statement that they employ^ 
26,000 men, but you do not take care to verify how many of them are really 
employed on steel production and how many on the extensions? 

Mr. Homi.—This figure does not take into consideration all contractors' 
labour. There is a mistake here. In 1922 it should have been 7,200. 

Mr. Ginwala. —That would leave about 19,000 for steel production? 

Mr. Homi. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —You are taking the men on the rolls? 

Mr. Homi. —^Yes. 

Mr. Ginicala.—Do you know the number of absentees; how many per 
cent, would you allow—leave alone vhese figures for the present, we are 
talking of the general conditions of industry in this country,—what is a fair 
percentage of absentees? 

Mr. Homi.—I will give you the exact figures. There are 29,000 on the 
muster roll, about 25,000 presentees—about 4,000 less. 

Mr. Gimcala. —That is to say a little less than 20 per cent. But don't 
you know that the number of absentees in the works is greater than outside, 
generally speaking, in Indian industries, so that that percentage would hardly 
apply to the men actually employed in the works? 

Mr. Homi. —That accentuates my point that labour has to be domiciled 
and made suitable. 

Mr. Ginwala. —But you object to money being spent on allowing the 
labour to be domiciled. This morning you said that the Tata Company have 
spent so much money on housing, etc. I am trying to point this out to you 
that you say that of the labour employed about 30 to 40 per cent, are 
absentees. 

Mr. Homi. —That is so. 

Mr. Ginwala. —That is not the case in America? 

Mr, Homi. —No. That again emphasizes the need for organization. If 
libour were treated well there would be no chance af its running away or 
fiuctuating. 

Mr. Ginwala. —What is your complaint about the treatment of labour P 
Mr. Homi .—These men are never sure of their jobs. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Are you talking of the skilled or unskilled? 

Mr. Homi .—I am talking of ordina.y labour, both skilled and unskilled. 

Mr. Ginwala. —That is to say, they are liable to be turned out at any time. 

Mr. Homi.—Yea. Their wages are given monthly, but th4n there is no 
fixity of tenure. 
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Mi*. Oinwaio. Is there not in this country-d gronter fixity of tenure than 
in America where you get your wages ^ve'ry week? •' 

Mr, Homi,—The point is different. Whether you give them one week’s 
wages or one month's wages it makes no difference. 

Mr. Oinwala. — ^ employer does not ordinarily change his labour if the 
labour is suitable in this country or in.any other country. 

Mr, Homi, —The situation in Jamshedpur is something which requires a 
change. I speak from my* own experience. 

Mr. Oinivala. —Do you mean to say that they get rid of the labour for no 
rhyme or .reason ? 

Mr. Homi. —^Very often I have seen labour being turned out because some¬ 
body was laughed at. 

Mr. Oinwala. —It may be a very serious thing if one were to laugh at one's 
superior. 

Mr. Homi. —It is not a question of laughing at a superior. 

Mr. Oinwala. —What is the other complaint? 

Mr. Homi. —No uniformity of wage,s. Take the case of locomotive dtivere. 
One man will be getting 12 annas a day, and another 14 annas a day. There 
is no fixed scale of wages for any particular jobs. In America it is not the 
/nan that counts but the particular job that counts. 

Mr. Oinwala. —That would apply to nearly all forms of labour in any country. 
Do you know we get different wages even on this Board? 

Mr. Homi. —Wages may vary in degree but where the work implies the 
same effort, it is unreasonable that it should not carry tho same pay. 

President. —Does such an uniformity exist in America? 

Mr. Homi. —Yes. Then there is the question of promotion. It depends 
entirely on tho whim of the officers ooftoemed. 

Mr. Oinwala. —That is the complaint against all employers in the world. 

Mr. Homi. —It has been very much emphasised at Jamshedpur. 

Mr. Oinwala.—You might say the same thing about Government or the 
Corporation or any other public body. Everywhere promotion must depend 
largely on the good or bad opinion that your immediate superior has of you. 
Is not that an element of some importance? Have you any other 
complaint? 

Mr. Homi. —About the question of fines. 

Mr. Oinwala. —These are small matters. You say that the three or four 
principal causes which you have mentioned make labour uncertain and make 
it necessary for them to employ more men than necessary. 

Mr. Homi. _Yes. There is also tho question of lack of housing facilities. 

Mr. Oinwala. —Do you complaiq that there are not enough housing facilities? 

Mr. Homi.—50 per cent, of the* employees have no place to go to. 

Mr. Oinwala.—But then, the .Company have spent a considerable amount 
already on housing. . 

Mr. Homi. —Yes. 

Mr. Oinwala.—They have spent a great deal more money than most of the 
employers in India have spent. . 

Mr. Homi .—^Yes. * • ii, . 

Mr. Oinwala.—Youi complaint in (this memorandum is that 
spending too much. 

Mr. Homi.-r-It is not to be taken in this particular light. 

Mr. Oinwala.—You talked of various things and then said that 
speijding too much money. • 

‘Mr. H»mi.—l am talking absolutely, not with reference to any 

Mr. Oinwala.—I think that you have said ttaf there is a great 
money spent on these services than there ought to be. 
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Mr. Homi. —liave we left the question of labour? 

Mr. Qinwda. —This is counocted with labour. 

Mr. Ilomi. —Then there is this point. 'When you say that there is so much 
money spent. < 

Ur. Oinwala. —I don’t say thn|. You say that so much more money is 
spent. ; 

Ur. Uotni. —Yes, on these services and housinf! facilities and still the 
accommodation has not been sufficient for the workmen. How much more 
would these exi.sting facilities have been useful if they had not employed that 
largo number of men? , * 

Mr. Ginwala .—If wo have to keep 140 instead of 100 men, you have to make 
provision for 140, must you not? 

Mr. Homi. —Yes. 

Mr. Oinwala .—You have just now trieif to point out that they have got 
to keep 140 men in place of 100, so that you could hardly blame the Clompany 
for doing that. 

Ur. Homi .—I did not accept that. Disproportionate sums have been spent 
on two different kinds of houses, one for the higher service people and the 
other for labour. 

Mr. Oinwala. — I don’t quite follow. 

Mr. Homi .—Bungalows arc built for persons who draw higher wages. 
They are very well and adequately housed when compared to the large amount 
of labour that is ill housed and draws low wages. 

Ur. Oinwala. —That would bo so in most places. 

Mr. Homi. —Wo were talking of the reasons why labour was discontented. 

jlfr. tlinunln .—You agree generally that as a matter of principle tho 
employer must house his labour. 

Mr. Homi. —Yes. 

Ur. Qinwaln. —Assuming that Tata.s had not employed too many men, you 
would expect then to find aocommodation for what they ought to employ? 

Mr. Homi .—Mostly. I will give you one pcr.sonal expeiienec. In .\merica, 
tho first thing a person employed asked is whether ho has any accommodation 
near by the mills and whether thc\ can help him in finding one. 

Mr. Oinwala. —There they can do it, but can it he done here? 

Mr. Homi .-—That is true, hut fuev must take care of their labour any way, 

Mr. -Oinwala. —In paragraph 10(1, you say that the cost of production will 
Hot come down, even ulicu they lu.cc a larger output, that is when the 
(ilcater blxtensions are in full suing. 

Mr. Homi. —Yes. 

Mr. Oinwala. —Is that remark based oh any figures? 

Mr. Homi. —That is my infcruuc. 

Mr. Oinw.nirt. —I take it that you admit that tho greater the units, tho 
lesser the cost of production. 

Mr. Homi. —As a rule it is, 

■ Mr. Ginwala. —Other things being equal, it ought to be so in Tata's caso 
but you say that it will not bo so? ' 

Mr. Homi. —It will not bo. i 

Ur. Ginwala. —The main reason you give is that it is an ill-conceived plant 

Ur. Homi. —One of thorn. ‘ 

Ur. Ginwala. —So far as tho Greater Bxtonsions are concerned, that is the 
only thing you allege. ” .. • 

Ur. Homi. —Firstly it is an ill-coneeived plant, and secondly if it is run on 
the .same old lines, the results would be identical. 

Ur. Oinwala. —How do you know? 
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Mr. Homt.— If p«»t history, the 1101^1 of prioos and the precedents of the 
Company are any index to a forecast, lliu conclusion can be only one, that the 
tendency of costs at Jainsliodpur kocpino iiaeo with production is the only way 
that is, to increase with increased output.” » j 

Mr. Ointaoia.—The Greater Extensions,as you know are constructed to 
produce a much bigf^r output in a inuch sliorter time by continuous processes. 

Mr. Homt. —Yes. • 

Mr. Ginwala. —So, why do you assume, the plant being differently con. 
sti^ictod, thgt it would nocossarily bo worked like tbo old planti* 

Mr. Homi. —Behauso 1 know the ways of the Company. 

Mr. Qinwala. —How can you tay that w'itli rofcreuco to tho Oroator 
Extensions? 

Mr. Homi. —I have made a forecast. I iiin entitled to that. 

Mr. Qinwala. —That is to say, you will apply your obscrvatiims that you 
made with reference to tho old plant to the new plant oven before it liu'_ 
come into operation. 

Mr. Homi. —Yes. 

Mr. Qinwala. —You are entitled to do so, of course. I ciimiol si.ip luu 
• Mr. Homi. —Time alone will show. 

Mr. Kale. —Can you tell me whether you arc a free trader or a prolec- 
tiouistf 

Mr. Homi. —I am a protectionist out and out. It a systoiu of protection 
could ensure to tlio people of the country a comfortable and decent slaiidiird 
of living by increasing the facilities for cinploymeiit and the developiiicnt of 
industries, I have no objection in advocating a policy of protection. 

Mr. Kale. —You have tried to niodify*tlio term ” protectionist” by a long 
statement. 

Mr. Homi. —Protection would generally conduce to that result. 

Mr. Kale. —I want to ask you whether you understood the word " protcc. 
tionist ” in different sense-s. i uiidorstood the word in one .sense, namely, to 
mean one who wants to promote the industries of tho country, oven at a 
s.acrifice, because ho believes that in the long run the cmiiitry benefits h.v that 
policy. That is tho dcliiiition of a protectionist. Have you got a dillcroiit 
definition of protectionist? 

Mr. Homi.—That is the same. You arc looking from hypothesis, 1 am 
looking from results. 

Mr. Kale.—Have you .studied the history of steel manfacturo in the United 
States from the very first? 

Mr. Homi.—It may not bo a detailed history, but I know the general 
points. 

Mr. Kale.—Ho you know through what stage that industry has passed? 

Mr. Homi. —Yes. * 

Mr. Kale. —Bo you know that tiio Govcfniiicnt of tho United Stales adop.'d 
protection in the case of tho steid industry boe,aiiso in spito of natural dis¬ 
advantages, the Government and the jnioplo tl^Ouglit that it was an essential 
industry from the national point of view? 

Mr. Homi. —Absolutely. * 

Mr. Kale.—If, therefore, tho people o»d the Oovornmout in India believe 
that the steel industry must be devolopod in this country at any cost, do you 
think that it will,be unreasonable for them to give what protection is thought 
necessary? 

Mr. Homi. —No. , 

* M/. Kole".«^So that you would not think it iinroasonublc it tlio people and 
the Government, in India follow the same policy as tho people and the 
Government in tho United States have adopted with regard to their etod 

industry?. 
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Ifr. Homi. —Not a bit. 

Atr. Kale. —Your only complaint with rogaW to the existing steel industry 
is that there is a good deal oi room lot economy and improvement. That is 
your only ground? 

Mr. Homi. —^Yes. r 

Mr. Kale. —From certain remarks you have made towards the close ol your 
statement, it appears that you are very keen upon giving encouragement to 
industries for the beneht of the people? 

Ur. Homi. —^Yes. “ , 

Ur. Kale. —So that if you are sati.sfied that all practicable improvements 
and pconomies are introduced in the existing steel works in India, then Govern¬ 
ment and the people must incur the necessary sacrifice for encouraging that 
industry? 

Ur. Homi. —Yes. 

Mr^ Kale. —Assume that the Government and the people after prolonged 
study and deliberation come to the conclusion that all the economies and 
improvements that are practicable could only reduce the cost of production by 
10 per cent, and that further improvements and economies are not jpraoticable 
at the present stage; if that is the conclusion to which the Legislature and 
the Government and the Board deliberately come, then do you still think 
tliat no protection should be granted? 

Ur. Homi. —I think that I should make my position clear. I have absolutely 
no objection to Tatas’ being granted protection; in fact to any Company that 
comes for making steel in India. At the same time, when the people are 
asked to make a certain amount of sacrifice, I think it reasonable and right 
that they must expect that the bounty or protection—whatever form it takes— 
which has been given should be utilised to the fullest extent. It is a natural 
tendency that when a person is sure of a certain income, there is very little 
inducement for him to exert. 

Mr. Kale. —Shall we not assume that the Legislature and the Government 
and the people will see to it that there is no monopoly and that a particular 
industry is not being pampered? Wo will assume tliat the people and the 
Government will be wide awake and see that these evils do not take place. 
If the Legislature and the Government come to the conclusion that all the 
economies and improvemepta that are practicable for a few years to come could 
only reduce the cost of production by about 10 per cent., do you still adhere 
to your view that protection should not be granted unless and until a reduction 
of 60 per cent, is made in the cost? 

Ur, Homi. —I have never expressed that it should not be granted unless 
and until that reduction is made. 

Mr. Kale. —I am asking what your view is? 

Mr. Homi. —I have stated my view very clearly. 

Mr. Kale. —Will you please ropfcat it? 

Mr. Homi. —I will in a minute.* “ Tariff is rcajlv necessary as conditions 
are at present but it proper attention were paid to Indian costs, it will 
probably be found that siich^ is unnecessary.” So under the existing cir- 
• cumstances, tariff is really necessary. ^ 

Mr. Kale. —If, on a careful enquiry, it is found that a certain measure of 
protection either in the form of bounties or import duty is absolutely necessary 
to keep up the industry going, then you won't ob'Joct to protection being 
granted? 

Ur. Homi. —No. 

Mr. Kale.—I should liko to know whether yoi have studied the steel 
industry in the Slates from the point of view of the industrial organisation 
generally, not from the peint of view of internal organisation of this or thdt 
doparlmcut, employment of labour and working of the mcchinery, but the 
wider point ofviow of industrial organisation? Have you studied the steel 
industry from that point of vioV? 
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Mr, Homi. —That is, in this fonn -that' protection fended to develop 
indnstriesf , • 

Mr. Kale. —Taking the social conditions, political conditions, inteSectual 
conditions and what is suited to their particular ncedsaand conditions, have 
you studied the steel industry from the^oiht of view of these things? 

Mr. Homi. —^Yes. 

Mr. Kale. —Have you done the same thing with regard to the steel industry 
in India both before you went to the States and after you returned from the 
States? 

Mr. Homi,—i don't grasp the point. 

Mr. Jiale. —You cannot express any opinion on any industry unless and until' 
you have taken a very wide view of the problem. Have you had time and 
opportunity to study this problem after your return from America? 

Mr. Homi. —I have compared both these problems together. 

Mr. Kale .—Have you studied it after your return P That is an important 
question? 

Mr. Homi.—That is, after I landed in India? It makes no difference 
where I studied. 

Mr. Kale.—It makes a world of difference in this way. When you returned 
• to India with a certain amount of knowledge of American conditions, you 
were in a position to apply that knowledge to Indian conditions, that of 
course requires time. Have you had the time and the opportunities to apply 
your information and your knowledge to existing Indian conditions? 1 am 
afraid, you had not. 

Mr Homi —I had not. How can I? Where is the time that is needed. 

Mr. Kais.-You had no time to do it. On the Tariff Board we 
a nr 4 months and oven now wo do^not know where we stand. From our 
LrerienTit apTars that a good deal of time is necessary to study from all 
^tots of view a largo and complicated industry like the steel industry. 

Mt. Howi.—Yes. , , v i.* t 

Mr Kale.—Does it not occur to you that on 
your knowledge to the steel industry in India, you may modify some of t 
statements that you have made? 

Mr Homi.— Which particular one are you referring to? 

Mr Kale -I am not referring to any particular statement. It may be 
that you wiU have to modify some of your statements and conclusions m the 
light of further observations that you may make. , . , „ vou 

Mr. Homi.—It is a proposition which unless it is put mto practice yo 

“Tr. course it is prpblemalical. Neither you nor I can say what 

will happen. I am only asking you. 

Mr Homi.—There is a possibility one way or the other. 

Mr'. Ko!e.-You will have to modi^[y your assertions because you had not 
the time and opportunities to study the problem? 

Mr Homi.-It all depends upon whether a person controls the circumstances 
or allows himself to be — ^by 

Mr. Kofe.-There is a^ood deal “ steel industry, so lar as 

is limited and in the caM of a big Pf mdy bo, he will require 

1 am concerned 1 think that however !nt<dligcnt a man may 
some time and opportunities to study it. 

Mr.’ Horn?.-There are certain limitations. whoever 

Mr. Kaf«.—Will you not agree ^ fs^siirrOTnded with certain 
•stfifts it and takes it up at .**'®. 5!y?®?‘’i:fficulties’which the steel industry in 
difficulties? There are certain initial difficulties wn 

“i:,!'»n» »» •>*'» 
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Mr. Kale. —Everything is apt to be exaggerated, oven the di60culty by which 
the eteel industry is surrounded. The question is whether the difficulty is 
there or not. In America there were “those difficulties and they have succeMed 
in overcoming them.? An effort must be made in this ountry also to over- 
come those difficulties. In the Meantime, a certain measure of protection 
may become necessary. Do y6u agfeo to that? 

Air. Homi. —Yes. A rqal effort must be made tOf overcome difficulties. 

Mr. Kale. —These difficulties may refer to lack of experience among Indians 
and to want of training among workmen? 

Mr. Homi .—Yes. » ' 

Air. Kale. —Are they not two very important points? Very few people in 
Indi% are really closely acquainted with the organisation of steel works, for 
instance. 

Mr. Homi. —Yes. 

Mr. Kale. —Very few people in India are skilled really in the sense in 
which American workmen are skilled in the steel industry? 

Mr. Homi. —Yes. 

Air. Kale. —In spite of the fact that Tatas’ works have been in existence 
for, say, 15 years, a good deal of training is still necessary in the case of 
Indian workmen. 

Air. Homi. —15 years is enough time for training up a particular staff for 
their own purpose. 

Air. Kale. —A certain amount of staff no doubt; but if you are extending 
your works, for example, you won't got the whole of your skilled labour 
unless it is trained for some time? 

Air. Homi. —I don’t agree to that. 

Air. Kale. —Don’t you think that in America,there have been generations 
of steel workmen? 

Air. Homi. —There are in other trades too. 

Air. Kale. —In India too, in the matter of labour organisation, generations 
have been bom and bred in eertain kinds of manufacture? 

Mr. Homi .— Yes. 

Air. Kale. —Has it happened in the ease of the steel industry? Even a 
generation has not yet passed since the birth of the steel industry so that the 
tradition, as we may call it, has yet to grow and without the growth of a 
tradition you cannot really get the proper kind of trained men. I am not 
speaking of the men at the top. I am speaking of the men on the middle 
and on the lower rungs of the manufacturing ladder. 

Mr. Homi. —Do you moan mechanics and such like? 

Air. Kale. —There you required mom time for training? 

Air. Homi. —But in India we have had several generations of mechanics. 

Air. Kale. —Not mechanics who h^vc worked in such largo steel works? 

Air. Homi. —It makes no difference whether it is a largo works or not. 

Air. Kale. —Do you think that a blacksmith who is working in a villago 

will be efficient in the Tatas’ works at Jamshedpur without training? 

* Air. Homi. —If you compare him with any othep ordinary labourer, lie will 

be efficient. He will certainly pick it up quicker. 

Mr. Kale. —Though he is a blackcmith, he will still require a certain amount 
of time? 

Air Homi. —That depends upon the time. 

Mr. Kale. —^That is exactly my point. 

Mr. Homi. —The question of time o? course differs in the case of different 
people. Some people put it at 15 and others more than that. • 

Mr. Kale. —We ore speaking of averages. In the matter of training, if 
more training or more time is necessary, that means an inereaac in the cost 
comparatively? 
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•Mr. Hornt.—YoB. 

Mr. Kale .—Will you tell me what *ia your view about the difference in 
effioienoy and wages between the shilled labour and unskilled labour in America 
as compared with the skilled and unskilled labovir in Ind»? Are there many 
unskilled labourers in the American works juSt as we have at Jamshedpur? 

Mr. Jlomi ,—They dare not to such an^xtorit. In this connection another 
(luestion arises whether t^is unskilled labour is being trained tor anything 
else or any other purpose or avocation in life. 

Mr. Kale .—I don't follow. 

Mr. Ilnmi .—'Shore is a tremendous swarm at Jamshedpur. Is it being 
trained consciously or unconsciously for any avocation or any particular lino 
of work?' 

Mr. Kale .—Do you suggest that it should bo trained? 

Mr. Homi.—Yes. 

Mr. Kale .—Just at the moment it is not trained? 


Mr. Homi. —No. 

Mr. Kale. Will it not be necessary, therefore, to employ _n larger niimbei 

in India than in the United States if there is a lack of trained labour hero 
compared with the States? 

• Mr. Homi.—On general grounds it would, hut if you enter into particulars 
whether any particular job needs all the number of men, you would difier. 

Mr. Kale.— That is a matter of experience and not of theory? 

Mr. Homi.—I think that 15 years is too long a period. 

Mr. Kale.— You might say that 15 years will ho sufficient. Another man 
mav sav that 20 years will be necessary. Wo all agree that a long period w 
necessary, and till the Indian labour is jproperly trained to the necessary level, 
a larger'number will have to be employed? 

Mr. Homi.— Yes. , . i y 

Mr. Kale. —In India, as you know, wo have not got labour-savin., 
machinery as they employ in the States. 

Mr Homi -If you refer to Tatas* Works, they compare very favourably, 
except’ in the matter of loading and unloading of wagons. 

j(aU -If you lump them all together, then the number h be employed 
at Tatas’ w'orks will have to be greater? 

The point I am pu ting to ^^,";“„^ber of absentees, peculiar 

disadvantages, namely ^ be necessary to employ a much 

Indian social ;; the States. What that number will be, 

iTcLZTt^' iTrsl^'mXVof theory. It is a matter of experience. 
People will differ on that point. • . 

Mr. ftala.-JTnke any trade. a railroad inachino 

Mr. Homi.— Take the case of a I if, .Jamshedpur ho will bo 

simp.- He earns about 70 cents .nu 
• earAing from about 80 to 80 rupees a rupees a day? 

Mr Ifale.-flhat comes to less than two to three rupees oay 

Mr.' Homi.— Yes, for a day of eight hours. 
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Mr. KaU. —In<-America do they-work 12 hours? 

Mr. Homi. —Ko, they have ohanged from 12 to 8 hoifts a day. 

Mr. KoJe.—Will you then try to put aU these factors together and see 
whether India comiif.res fsTourably with the United States, viz., lack of train¬ 
ing, lack of experience and organisation, lack of labour saving machinery,.and 
so forth. These are the peculiar ditadvantaMs that the industry has to suffer 
from for a few years to come in any case. If you put all these together, don’t 
you think that the cost in India wiU to that extent Be higher than in America? 
We are all agreed that, wherever possible, economies should, be introduced, but 
these are difficulties which cannot be overlooked. The cost to that pztent will 
be higher in this country than in the States, and if on a cateful examination 
it is iound that for some years we have' to make an allowance for them and to 
see that this industry survives in India to that extent you would' a^ree to 
protection being granted? 

Mr. Homi. —If it is a question of survival, then protection should bs 

granted. 

Mr" Kale. —^Then it may be necessary to make a tremendous saorifioe? 

Mr. Homi. —Yes. 

Mr. Kale. —If you find that there is a prospect of war coming on—^in that 
case we must be dependent upon ourselves ana we cannot depend upon other 
countries—^then you would support any amount of protection? 

Mr. Homi. —Yes, I have said so. 

Mr. Kale. —You only desire that as far as possible wherever there are 
economies practicable these should be effected and no unnecessary burden 
should be imposed on the public? 

Mr. Homi. —Yes. That is the point. 

Mr. Kale. —I take it that the various suggestions contained in your state¬ 
ment were made in order that they' may he investigated by those who are 
interested in the industries, i.e., that those who are intere-sted in the genera) 
development of the industry should see that these economies are brought about 
and the general burden on the tax-payer will be reduced P 

Mr. Homi. —And that the sacrifice made by the tax-payer be not abused. 

Mr. KaU. —And it is in this spirit you have put forward these sugges¬ 
tions? • 

Mr. Homi. —Yes. 

Mr. Kale. —^That is, if your suggestions are investigated, and it is found 
that some of them are practicable, they should as far hs possible be put into 
operatioh? 

Mr. Homi. —That is my view ; you have put it in a nice form. The whole 
of the statement has been introduced just with a desire to see that the industry 
is put on a stable basis. If by any^system of protection or by any other way 
the steel industry in the country is .put on a stable basis and is made to pay 
at the same time by internal re-organization, I am one for it. 
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